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STAFF STUDY ON THE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. Mr. Secretary, we 
are pleased to have von gentlemen before us here today. The missile 
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program of the Department of Defense—the three services—is com- 
ing more and more into the defense picture from the standpduit’ of 
dollars and otherwise. We determined some time ago that we ought 
to have a general overall presentation of this program. We had a 
study made by some members of our staff of the missile program, and 
I believe the contents of the study have been made available to you, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that this big book we just saw for the first time 
today ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Some of these criticisms and observations may 
not be sound, and some of them no doubt are. I personally have felt 
there has-been a lot of lost. motion and wasted money in the missile 
pregram. I realize that some lack of coordination is inherent in 
this sort of situation. 

We are spending here billions of dollars. We wanted to inter- 
rogate you in regard to the whole program. I hope that the —— 
and questions we have raised have already borne some fruit. do 
not know whether we had anything to do with it or not, but we aie 
not care who gets the credit if we can save some money and improve 
our defense program and our missile program. 

I would fie to say to you, Mr. Secretary, that we have had : 
presentation by the Army of the missile program, a presentation be 
the Navy of their missile program, and yesterday we had a hearing 
on the intercontinental ballistic missile program. We have not fi ily 
concluded that. We will pursue it further. 

I would like to know now just what procedure you would like to 
follow in presenting this matter to us. 

Mr. Rozertson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, first I would like to 
say it is a pleasure to have this opportunity to appear before you this 
year as I had the opportunity last year. 

[ would also like to say, before I get into the substance of my pres- 
entation, that the study the staff representatives of your committee 
made we felt was a very constructive piece of work. We have 
analyzed it very carefully. We have all read certainly either all of 
it. or the significant parts of it and taken into consideration and at- 
tempted to give it constructive analysis, agreeing with it where we 
felt the points raised were right and nee ‘ded followup and attemptin 
to a out those observations in which either further developmen ts 
or adjustments were needed for clarification. 

If I may, I have a prepared statement to present. 

Mr. Mauon. I would like to say for the benefit of the committee this 
missile study which is before us is classified “Top secret.” TI instructed 
the staff to keep these “top secret” documents under lock and key in 
our safe. I have not taken one to my office, and I think we should 
be very careful about our disposition of these. 

-Mr, Suxes. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I will say I would have liked to see a copy of this 
before we had the missile presentation. This is the first time I have 
seen it, today. 

Mr. Manon. I believe | referred to this missile study. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is the first time | have ever heard of this report. 
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Mr. Manon. You probably were not in the committee at the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been at all sessions. 

Mr. Manon. I asked Secretary Wilson a number of questions about 
it, I believe, but said we would interrogate the other people more jn 
detail in regard to it. T have a series ‘of questions in regard to the 
criticisms raised in this document. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the rest of the members of the committee had had 
time to read it, we might have had some questions to raise also. 

Mr. Manon. I think you will be able to. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are two-hundred-some-odd pages. When will 
we have time to analyze that? 

Mr. Manon. I do not know, but we have 3 or 4 months before we 
carry this bill to the floor. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to keep it under lock and key? 

Mr. Manon. The first 20 pages, I think, will give you the meat 
of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. The first 20? ‘i 

Mr. Manon. You want to proceed with a statement. Is it a classi; 
fied statement, or can it be put in the hearings? 

Mr. Rorrrtson. Everything I have really is classified. 

Mr. Manon. We get into this situation: That things are classi- 
fied | 

Mr. Ronertson. I have made available to you copies of this. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. 

Mr. Rorertrson. They are classified “Secret.” It is very difficult 
to get a substantive discussion without discussing classified material. 
I had an unclassified document and I looked through it and it did not 
really tell you substantively where we stood. I, therefore, reworked 
the whole thing to give you the real meat of the problems on the classi- 
fied basis. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Rozertson. We had to keep it classified. 

Mr. Manon. If we have the interrogation classified, of course that 
makes it much more difficult. We can keep copies of your statement 
for future reference. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have been making the transcript of much of this 
classified testimony, to have a copy for our own safe. 

Mr. Rozertson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Otherwise, it would not be printed. I think that is 
what we will have to do. 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, if I might suggest the procedure 
that you worked out last year when I testified, it was all classified and 
then you gave us the transcript as actually stated—the questions and 
answers—and we went through it and adjusted it for classification. 
We could do that, to give you the bulk of it, or the distinction. 

Mr. Manon. Will you identify the people sitting at the table with 
you ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Eger Murphree is special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for Guided Missiles. 

Mr. Manon. You were with us last year ? 

Mr. Mourpurer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rozertson. Admiral Sides is his deputy. And, of course, you 
know Secretary Quarles. 

Might I also mention this, Mr. Chairman: Knowing the complexi- 
ties of these four categories of missiles and their interrelationships, 
with your permission I have prepared the material so that it will show, 
the best I can, the position of these missiles in their various categories 
and by services, so that I hope it will become as easy to understand the 
interrelationships as possible. It adds just a little time, but if that is 
agreeable I will pursue that course. 

Mr. Mavon. You proceed and we will not interrupt until you finish 
your statement. 


STATEMENT oF Derury SecRETARY OF DEFENSE ROBERTSON 


Mr. Rosertson. Do not hesitate. I can adjust to it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I’m glad to have this 
opportunity to appear before the committee to help put in overall 
perspective, as best I can, the various guided-missile programs within 
the Defense Department. 

Last year I had the privilege of presenting to this committee a 
summary of long-range missiles, including ballistic missile programs. 
IT am happy to report that the program I outlined has proceeded on 
schedule and the organization to expedite these urgent programs has 
proven effective. 

This year I will deal somewhat more broadly with the entire field, 
including the four major categories of missiles: (1) Air-to-air; (2) 
air-to-surface; (3) surface-to-surface; and (4) surface-to-air. 

Mr. Eger actron our special assistant. for guided missiles, will 
discuss in more detail, the technical aspects of the various missiles, 
and their interrel: tionships. 

We have with us representatives of each of the military services 
who will be available for detailed discussions on any specific points. 


GENERAL STATUS OF MISSILE PROGRAMS 


I believe that the impact of guided missile requirements on the 
defense budget is so great that eac ch of the m: jor categories should be 
considered from an overall Department of Defense view before getting 
into the specific programs. Through fiscal year 1957 we will have 
programed over __________ in support of guided missiles. We pro- 
pose to program almost —______. more in fiscal year 1958, 

This is in support of objectives that have had move intensive re- 
views than any other military program with the exception of the 
atomic bomb development. In our reviews of missile programs we 
have eliminated many projects and in addition have weeded out num- 
erous component and contributory developments. I must stress that 
all of these developments, even though discontinued, have contributed 
to the state of the art. Several other projects would have been dis- 
continued had not Korea occurred and the cold war continued after 
cessation of hostilities. 

In order to assure that our country would have available the im- 
proved capabi Lit thi ul guided missiles how provide, we have sometimes 
deliberately pursued courses of action which might be considered 
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duplicatory, although for the most part the developments are com- 
plementary. In this respect missiles are treated no differently than 
aircraft, or other complicated weapons systems. In the interest of 
assuring that we have a certain important weapon when needed, mul- 
tiple approaches sometimes are taken in the early stages of applying 
a new art. 

These programs have now reached the point where missiles intended 
for operational use are in production in each of the four major cate- 
gories. At the same time, technology has been advancing so rapidly 
that simultaneously with production for operational use, we are 
obtaining new and better missiles for test and evaluation. If these 
missiles come up to expectations, they will subsequently be approved 
for operational use and will replace those currently in inventory. 

It should be remembered, however, that the missiles we are now 
acquiring, even though some may be only interim weapons, do improve 
our immediate combat capability significantly. In addition, weapons 
are provided which are useful for training and developing military 
doctrine. Furthermore, we are gaining valuable experience in indus- 
trial production of these weapons. 

May I now discuss the status of each category in its broad outline? 


AIR-TO-AIR MISSILES 


I would first like to discuss air-to-air missiles. These missiles are, 
of course, being developed only by Navy and Air Force. 


NAVY 


Within Navy, there are at present Sparrow I, Sparrow II, Sparrow 
III, and Sidewinder. Of these, Sparrow I and Sidewinder are in 
operational use. 

Sparrow I is radar guided, and carried by fighter-type aircraft 
for air defense of the fleet. Aircraft squadrons etfulptied with Spar- 
row I are now deployed with the Mediterranean 6th Fleet and the 
Far Eastern 7th Fleet. 

Sidewinder: An ——— guided air-to-air missile now on aircraft 
deployed with the 6th Fleet. Sidewinder is a relatively inexpensive 
and simple missile system and is more economical as armament for 
day fighters. While Sidewinder is a Navy development, its extreme 
simplicity lends itself to ready adaptation to Air Force day fighters. 
Sidewinder is now in mass production for use by both Navy and Air 
Force. 

Sparrow ITI: This system is usable at both high and low altitudes 
under all-weather day and night conditions, In achieving its all- 
weather capability it has become technically more complex than 
Sidewinder. 

Sparrow IT: A radar-guided air-to-air missile in the late develop- 
ment stages is being phased out in view of the success of Sparrow III 
development. 


AIR FORCE 


The Air Force Falcon is a family of missiles which are compatible 
with the various interceptor aircraft from which they are fired, 
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This matter of compatibility of missile systems with aircraft sys- 
tems is a serious problem. There are fundamental differences be- 
tween aircraft which can operate from land and those which must 
operate from an aircraft carrier. These, as well as differences in the 
electronic environment in which they must operate, have a marked 
effect on the design of airborne radar and other electronic and mechan- 
ical gear. Where the system can be simple enough to be independent 
of these differences, it is possible for both services to use the same 
missile. It has become apparent that cost of converting radars and 
fire-control systems in the many aircraft available to Navy and Air 
Force to a single system would exceed the cost of developing guided 
missiles that are compatible with available systems. You will note 
that interchanges are being made in this category where practical. 


AIR-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


The air-to-surface category points up the complex problem of 
marrying large, special purpose missiles to a specific type of carrying 
aircraft—here again only the Navy and Air Force are involved. Be- 

cause of this pr oblem, efforts i in this field have been highly selective 
and the present program is a minimum one to attain required eapabil- 
ity. Here is a brief list of the various missiles involved. 


NAVY 


Bullpup: Although development is being carried out by Navy, both 
Navy inl Air Force plan to use it oper ation: lly. 

Petrel: A subsonic missile now in erations use. This missile 
carries a warhead for use against ships at sea 


ATR FORCE 


Rascal: A rocket powered supersonic missile. 

In summary, Air Force has to penetrate deeply into heavily de- 
fended enemy territory. Since Air Force aircraft are large enough 
to accommodate air-to-surface missiles with much longer range capa- 
bilities, Air Force missiles are designed accordingly and, in ‘general, 
are larger. As previously noted, however, there is an interchange be- 
tween Air Force and Navy in the case of smaller missiles. 


SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


This is probably the most comprehensive category in that it covers 
the area from short-range antitank missiles to intercontinental 
missiles. Each military department has at least one operational 

missile in this category. In every case there is a distinct military 
requirement for the missile although in some cases two missiles, such 
as the ICBM’s, Atlas and Titan, are being developed to meet the 
same requirement. 

For clarity I will list the missiles by services so that you may have 
the complete picture. Mr. Murphree is prepared to go into details. 

First, the Army missiles : 

Dart: A small antitank missile. 

Lacrosse: A missile having extremely high accuracy requirements. 
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Corporal: A liquid propelled ballistic missile now in operational 
ase in Europe. 

Sergeant: A missile designed to replace Corporal. 

Redstone: A ballistic missile about to become operational, using 
liquid propellant. 

Jupiter: A 1,500 mile ballistic missile being developed by Redstone 
Arsenal. This missile is 1 of 2 being develo sed in an effort to achieve 
the IRBM operational capability. “Tf finally selected it will be em- 
ployed by Air Force. 

The Navy’s missiles : 

Regulus I: A 500 mile turbojet subsonic missile now in operational 
use. “Regulus i is designed for submarine launching. It is also cap- 
able of being launched from carriers and cruisers. 

Regulus I is a subsonic missile now deployed both in the Mediter- 
ranean and Far East. 

Regulus II: A follow-on for Regulus I having generally higher 
performance characteristics. 

Polaris: A 1,500-mile solid propellant ballistic missile. 

Air Force missiles are: 

Matador: A 500-mile turbojet subsonic missile used for tactical air 
support. Matador is now operational in Europe. 

Thor: A 1,500-mile ballistic missile being developed under the 
supervision of Air Force’s Western Development Division. Thor and 
Jupiter are alternative developments toward achieving the land-based 
IRBM operational capability. When we are sure as to which missile 
the alternative development will be terminated. Mr. Murphree will 
also elaborate on these two programs. 

Snark: An intercontinental turbojet-propelled aircraft-type missile. 

Navaho: An intercontinental missile. 

Atlas: A ballistic missile. Atlas is 1 of 2 intercontinental ballistic 
missiles under development again with the objective of achieving an 
ICBM operational capability because it was a project in being at the 
time of the full acceleration of the ICBM program. 

Titan: A ballistic missile. While this project may seem to be some- 
what duplicatory with Atlas, there are major technical differences. 
Titan constitutes a distinct backup program should the Atlas program 
encounter severe unforeseen difficulties. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS AND CURRENT STATUS 


Having thus enumerated these missiles, let me now discuss briefly 
their interrelationships and current status. 

(a) Inthe medium range group, Matador and Regulus have similar 
characteristics. 

These missiles might well have been consolidated into one system. 
Such action was underway when the Korean emer gency arose, and 
the uncertainty of the military situation resulted in a decision to 
reinstate the Matador program. 

Both are operational now and are deployed overseas and with the 
fleet. 

(6) Regarding the intermediate range ballistic missiles, in Novem- 
ber of last year it was decided to proceed with development of an 
IRBM capability. This prospect remains valid. Since we have 
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made significant changes in this program recently, I have asked Mr. 
Murphree to cover this area in detail. 


SURFACE TO AIR 


In the surface-to-air category each military department has unique 
requirements which dictate development. Thus, missiles in this cate- 
gory range from point defense missiles to long- range area defense 
weapons. In some cases the missiles seem similar but differences are 
real. 

Since all three departments are participating in the surface-to-air 
missile program, let me list them by service so that you have the 
composite picture. 

Army missiles : 

Nike I or Nike-Ajax is a liquid rocket- propelled missile now 
operational. You are so thoroughly familiar with this weapon I need 
not discuss it further at this time. 

Nike B: A replacement missile for Nike I incorporating significant 
improvements in practically all performance aspects. 

Hawk: A missile which offers significantly increased defense po- 
tential against aircraft targets. 

Talos: A land-based adaptation of the ship-launched Navy Talos. 

Navy missiles : 

Terrier: A solid rocket-propelled missile now operational with the 
fleet. Two cruisers have been modified to take the Terrier. 

Tartar: Because of its smaller size, may be placed on destroyer and 
frigate-type ships. 

Talos: A ramjet-propelled missile. 

Air Force missiles : 

Bomare: A ramjet-propelled missile. Basically an area defense 
weapon. 


DUPLICATION IN DEVELOPMENT OF SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILES 


Having enumerated these various surface-to-air missiles, I would 
like to touch briefly on the concern which has been expressed over 
the apparent duplication between Army and Navy surface-to-air 
missiles. Actually the environment aboard ship dictates that Navy 
must accept certain restrictions. Consequently, missiles in this cate- 
gory look very much alike from a performance point of view but 
from stor age, handling, launching equipment, and maintenance aspects 
are technic ‘ally very different. 

Your staff has carefully traced the history of the Nike-Hercules- 
land-based Talos controversy. Mr. Murphree is prepared to deal 
with this in much greater detail, but your attention is invited to the 
fact that here is a perfect illustration of the way in which technological 
advances can quickly upset arbitrary limitations established to 
prevent unwarranted duplication. 

About 2 years ago, Talos appeared to offer a significant potential 
gain in defense capability over that offered by the Nike-Hercules 
design. Since Talos also seemed to be a logical operational stepping- 
stone to the Bomare weapon system, Air Force initiated development 
of a land-based Talos system in which the Talos missile would be 
common to both Navy and Air Force. As Nike-Hercules developed 
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potential, questions concerning comparability of the two systems 
arose. Results of extensive studies directed by Mr. Murphree clearly 
showed that at this time neither system has a predominate advantage. 
Further, Secretary Wilson’s recent decision with respect to service 
responsibilities has settled this problem by assigning Army responsi- 
bility for point defense systems and assigning Air Force area defense 
systems. 

Army is now proceeding with development and evaluation of the 
Talos land-based system. Preliminary evaluation of these two systems 
has gone as far as reasonably possible. More solid technical data are 
needed, and are now being collected through tests, before all potential 
advantages and disadvantages can be properly assessed and final de- 
cisions made. 

ORGANIZATIONAL MATTERS 


May I turn now, briefly, to some basic organizational factors having 
to do with missile development and production. 

You may recall that last year I spoke of the special organizational 
setup, within the three services and within the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, to expedite the entire ballistic-missile program. The 
ballistic-missile committees, as established, and the special procedtires 
for policy and financial decisions, under Mr. Murphree’s leadership, 
have greatly expedited the accomplishment of these jobs. 

This special emphasis is being expanded to other missiles, as well: 
We believe that such a specialized setup for missiles, as distinct from 
aircraft, electronics, ordnance, will continue to be justified for some 
time. At the same time we have other problems to deal with in an 
orderly manner through our regular functional organization. 

We were very much interested in the comments of your staff having 
to do with organizational matters, particularly the relationship be- 
tween the Offices of Assistant Secretaries of Defense (Research and 
Development) and (Engineering). For some time we have been ¢on- 
sidering the consolidation of these two Offices as recommended by 
the Hoover Commission. Such a consolidation is now actually in 
process. I would like to give you a short résumé of the chronological 
events which led to the current situation, so that you will better under- 
stand the reasons for the action now being taken. 

In February 1953, Secretary Wilson put his finger on a major gap 
in the management structure of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense—the absence of broad engineering talent among his top ad- 
visers, competent to assess the relative desirability of new weapons 
from the viewpoint of productibility and maintainability, and able 
to give engineering policy guidance to DOD production and main- 
tenance programs. ‘To fill this gap, the Rockefeller committee recom- 
mended an additional Assistant Secretary to perform these duties. In 
August 1953, Mr. Frank Newbury became the first Assistant Seére- 
tary of Defense for Applications Engineering. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and 
Development) had an established predecessor, the Research and De- 
velopment Board, from which it inherited its basic organization and 
operating procedures, including the technique of operating through 
coordinating committees, with interservice membership. The Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Applications Engineering) 
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wis built without such a heritage of organization and operating 
procedures, 

The two Offices, in combination, covered long-range research, de- 
velopment, and developmental engineering. The flow of ideas and 
progress from pure long-range research, with no specific product or 
end item in mind, to the final production stage is a continuous process 
and it is not possible to draw a clean line of demarcation between each 
phase. The talents of the researcher and his experience through 
the research stage are needed in the early stages of development. 
Piven in the final dev elopment stages the researcher can make a real 
contribution because it is frequently necessary to continue some re- 
lated research work on into the design and engineering test’ phase 
and even through modification of standardized items of new and com- 
plex weapons. At the same time, engineering talents can make a 
significant contribution fairly. early in the development of pew 
weapons systems. 

Most of the overlapping and duplication reported by your staff has 
been in the development area, where the contributions of the researcher 
were being phased out and the engineering efforts were picking up the 
problem. "We have been very much aware of this problem and have 
been working toward its resolution. 

In order to eliminate undesirable duplication, and at the same time 
preserve the concept of utilizing engineering talents during develop- 
mental stages of weapons systems, we have now taken steps to combine 
these two Offices into one Assistant Secretar y of Defense for Research 
and Engineering. The new organization will not decrease the re 
sponsibilities or contributions of the scientists in the overall research 
and, engineering program. The combining of the two units com- 
plies with the Hoover Commission and other committee recommenda- 
tions and should strengthen our technical efforts. In announcing the 
consolidation, Secretary Wilson said: 

This country and our defense are dependent upon the accomplishments of 
our scientists and engineers, and every effort must be made to maintain a co- 
operative and efficient environment whereby the results of their work will re- 
ceive maximum utilization. An obvious advantage of the single office is the 
greater simplicity of external relationships and internal organization and 
administration. 

We are confident that this consolidation, together with the special 
efforts of Mr. Murphree and the effective research organizations in 
each military service. will continue to improve our development of 
superior weapons. 


SUMMARY 


The approximately ———- we have programed for guided missiles 
through 1957, along with the additional we are requesting in 1958, 
will vastly increase our military strength. 

Our guided-missile programs are moving along relatively fast. 
Major technical difficulties are being solved and deliveries of items for 
test, as well as for inventory, are, in general, meeting our expecta- 
tions. In some instances it has seemed that progress has been slow, but 
considering the technical difficulties and unexplored frontiers of 
knowledge which confronted us, very satisfactory results are being 
experienced. We believe that the overall rate of progress within the 
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program is consistent with the growth of our basic technology and 
that it has not been limited by lack of financial support. 

In the year since I last reported, I have visited in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the Far East, and other allied countries. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rozrrtrson. It seems to me our best course of future action is 
to continue the hard, steady pace of progress without slackening in 
any respect, and yet without becoming thrust into a crash program 
that could increase costs significantly without materially improving 
quality or shortening the time periods involved. 

We have made a special effort to eliminate undesirable duplication 
at the earliest possible moment and I assure you we will continue to 
exercise careful vigilance in this regard. We want to avoid duplica-_ 
tion not only because of the dollars involved, but also because the 
technical personnel and facilities required must be utilized in such 
a Way as to assure the maximum productive benefit from their efforts. 

I think competition among the military departments has been bene- 
ficial in stimulating rapid progress in the early stages of missile 
development. We have now reached a point, however, where clearer 
definitions of roles and missions are necessary to keep our objectives 
clearly in sight. Secretary Wilson’s recent decisions in redefining 
roles and missions as they relate to the development and use of certain 
missiles represent a major step in this direction. Such problems must 
be solved on a careful, sound basis without exception, and with full 
regard for our technical capabilities. 

Mr. Suerparp. Thank you very much for your presentation. 

We will now hear the statement of Mr. Murphree. We will not 
interrupt you until you have completed your statement. 

Mr. Mvurrenrer. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF E. V. MURPHIREE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. Robertson, in 
his introductory remarks, has pointed out that the Department of 
Defense feels that there has been only one real case of undesirable 
duplication in the development of missiles. This duplication oceurred 
some years ago and concerns the Matador and the Regulus I. Shortly 
before the Korean war it had been decided to drop ‘the Matador de- 
velopment but this was picked up again in the psychology prevailing 
at the time of the Korean war. There have been other cases of duphi- 
cation where it has been felt that this duplication was desirable to 
insure success and also where the time factors were such that it was 
not feasible to eliminate quite parallel developments. 

The staff of your committee has pointed out_a number of other 

cases that they have considered duplication. We are prepared to 
discuss any or all of these cases brought out by your “staff, Many of 
these cases are now quite old. Your staff has also questioned the 
soundness of some of the missile programs and we would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss these with you in detail. 

At this time I would like to discuss those cases which your staff 
has considered duplication, and which are at a point where any 
duplication that may exist can ibe eliminated if this is a desirable 
step. Specifically, I intend to discuss the following programs: (1) 
IRBM, (2) ICBM, (3) Nike B and Talos, and (4) Anti-ICBM’s. 
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PARALLEL DEVELOPMENTS IN MISSILE PROGRAMS 


In both the IRBM and the ICBM programs parallel developments 
of two types of missiles are being pursued in order to insure success, 

In both these programs during the past year significant technical 
advances have been made, advances which increase our confidence of 
meeting our IRBM objectives and which have enhanced the prespects 
of meeting our ICBM objectives. Also, auring the past year the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have studied the operational deployment aspects 
associated with these weapons. On the basis of their studies the Sec- 
retary of Defense has determined that the operational employment 
of the ICBM and land-based IRBM systems will be the sole respon- 
sibility of the Air Force, and the operational employment of the ship- 
based IRBM system will be the sole responsibility of the Navy. On 
the basis of the technical achievements and in line with the decisions 
on roles and missions, modifications in the IRBM portion of our bal- 
listie-missile program are being planned. 

The IRBM program originally consisted of two missiles, the Thor 
being developed by the Air Force and the Jupiter being developed 
by the Army. This was a duplication in development that was pur- 
posely made to insure success. 

Flight-test information should show if there are serious and per- 
haps unforeseen problems to be overcome and will also show whether 
the Thor or the Jupiter program is the more promising or whether 
parts of each should be chosen and that will of course be under Air 
“orce sponsorship. Only one of the programs will be carried for- 
ward thereafter. This does represent a duplication which, consider- 
ing all factors, is felt to be desirable. 

Mr. Sixes. I call to your attention, Mr. Sheppard, a statement ap- 
pearing in today’s press which gives a different concept of this subject. 
I believe we should diseuss it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suwrrarp. I take this from the press, as it appears before 
me. This is a matter of policy, but not indicative of anything secret, 
because it is already in the press. If it were not in the press, I 
would approach it with a different attitude. 


JUPITER CANCELED 

The article says: 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson said yesterday that the Army's Jupiter 
ballistic missile project “has been cancelled” but added that some of its parts 
probably will be used in another weapon. 

Answering questions about rival Army-Air Force missiles at a news confer- 
ence, Wilson also indicated that the Army will drop the Talos antiaircraft mis- 
sile in favor of its Nike-Hercules. 

That last statement is not in quotes. 

The question in my opinion should be directed to the direct quota- 
tion, which is significant within itself. The other is the hypothetical 
conclusion of the reporter, so far as I am concerned. 

What is your answer to the direct quotation ? 

Mr. Murrurer. My answer is what I said, sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. I would like to hear what he said. 

Mr. Murrnree. What I said? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 
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Mr. Mureurer. Mr. Wilson intends—I talked to him this morning 
about it—that there is only going to be one IRBM program carried 
through to operational capacity, and that may turn out to be the 
Thor or the Jupiter program, but if the Jupiter program is carried 
forward it will be under Air Force sponsorship, or it may be parts of 
both programs. 

Mr. Suepparp. Of course, you have to preface this with what you 
know. If you know, what have you to say about the direct quotation 
“has been canceled”? Have you been advised as to whether that 
quotation, as coming from the Secretary of Defense, has been relayed 
to you as of the moment, or not ? 

Mr. Roperrson. May I address myself to that / 

Mr. Suxepparp. Certainly. 

Mr. Ropertson. I have just been talking with Secretary Wilson. 
All the papers did not quote that exactly the same way. There were 
a number of questions that related to this. 

I am sure what Mr. Wilson was intending to say was that the con- 
cept of developing two to complete operational capability is a con- 
cept that has been canceled. The concept we have described here of 
completing both development programs to test flight is the present 
policy.. We propose to carry that through, assuming that this is 
within presently authorized funding for fiscal 1957 and for that por- 
tion which runs into fiscal 1958, to complete the Jupiter through to 
completion of adequate tests, to be made available if and as justified, 
assuming the requests for funds now before Congress are authorized. 

Mr. Fioop. What in the world does that mean?’ I am not reflect- 
ing upon your grammar, but very frankly I have not the faintest 
idea of what you said. 

Mr. SHeprarp. The gentleman (Mr. Sikes) has the witness. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I do not want to ask any questions. I just 
do not understand. 

Mr. Stes. I yield for a question. 

Mr. Fioop. I have no questions. I would just like to have you 
rephrase, if you do not mind—and I am sure you would be glad te— 
what you said, 

Mr. Sixes. Let me put it this way: Is there a request before us 
for funds for fiscal 1958 for the Jupiter ? 

Mr. Ropserrson. Specifically designated, there are not. 

Mr. Sixes. There are not. 

Mr. Ropserrson. Specifically designated, there are not. 

Mr. Sixes, Are there specifically designated funds for Thor in the 
1958 budget ? 

Mr. Rosertson. There are, in the Air Force program. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the statement Mr. Sheppard read from the paper 
and the statement made by Mr. Wilson, so far as the budget we ‘are 
now considering is concerned, are correct. You have abandoned 
Jupiter so far as these hearings for this budget are concerned. 

Mr. Rosertson. No. That is correct only to this extent: New 
funds have not specifically been requested. If, at the end of 1957 
funds, the Army’s program at Redstone for the development of 
Jupiter is in such a state that we have not proceeded far enough with 
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the testing of the two programs—and, it is desired to continue into 
the first half of fiseal 1958—we would propose to make funds available 
from our emergency funds for such research and development. We 
are awaiting the technical determinations after adequate test firings 
of these two missiles. 

Mr. Srxes. Then are we to assume that the quotation ascribed to 
Mr. Wilson is either incorrect or listed out of context? 

Mr. Rosertson. It is. It is canceled in the sense that there had 
earlier been large amounts of funds proposed for the Jupiter program 
to see it on through to an operating capability which involved some 
several hundred millions of dollars. That part is not funded and 
not proposed at this juncture. During the course of regular firings 
in the calendar year that is before us, the relative merits of the two 
missile systems will be analyzed so that we can be assured, before 
either project is stopped, that we actually have a missile that can go 
on into production. 


FUNDING FOR JUPITER IF IT IS SUCCESSFUL 


Mr. Srxes. What about the transferability of money appropriated 
for Thor, should it be decided that Jupiter, after all, is the better 
weapon ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. At that juncture we would have to look at the 
problem of how to handle the funding. Mr. Quarles, would you want 
te comment on that? It would be an interservice matter. 

Secretary Quartes. I might comment from the Air Force stand- 
point, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

My concept is this: As the Secretary of Defense made clear yester- 
day, there will be only one intermediate range ballistic missile carried 
into production, and that will be carried into production as an opera- 
tional responsibility of the Air Force. I am speaking now of the land- 
based missile as distinguished from the ship-based Polaris project. 

There are no funds in the budget before you, no 1958 funds, for 
the Jupiter missile, and there are funds for the Thor missile, but in 
my interpretation that merely means that the Air Force will apply 
those funds to an intermediate range ballistic missile, which might be 
either the Thor design as it stands, the Jupiter design as it stands, or 
a mixture of the two. We would consider that the project is flexible 
enough with notice to the congressional committees to use the funds 
as seem wise in the hight of the test results. That is our present plan. 
There are funds in the Jupiter program for further tests, but not 
for carrying this program through into fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, the people who do the work on Jupiter are going 
to read the papers as we do. Are you not going to put them in the 
position of being considerably discouraged about trying to make a 
going project out of their enterprise? 

Secretary Quartes. I think very probably, Mr. Sikes, as I read some 
of the news reports, it does require some clarification along that line. 

Mr. Sixes. The paper simply says “has been canceled” in quotes. 
The average reader cannot very well get around that and interpret 
it as meaning anything else. 

Scretary Quarres. I appreciate that we have a little public-rela- 
tions job to be done here, but I think the facts are quite straight so 
far as the Department of Defense is concerned. 
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Mr. Sixes. So far as this record is concerned, then, it is proposed 
to carry on both weapons during this experimental, developmental 
stage, but when you reach the production stage you will use one of 
them, and only one. 

Mr. Ropertson. That is correct. 

Mr. Frioop. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Srxes. You do not know at this time which it is going to be? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. I yield. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE DECISION ON JUPITER OR THOR 


Mr. Froop. That being the case, Mr. Chairman, I am very much 
concerned to know the answer to this question: With all deference to 
the Air Force and with all deference to the Department of Defense 
level and the Army people, we went through the Nike and Talos 
debate here for several years, and both sides beat their breasts about 
which was the better, and we were all confused. Now I would like to 
know, Mr. Chairman, when this unknown date is reached as between 
these 2 missiles, who is going to decide which is the better of the two? 
Will it be the Air Force, which has been “wet nursing” with pride 
its “baby,” or the Army, which has been deprived ultimately of the 
oper ational weapon? Out of an abundance of caution I would sug- 
gest in deference to everybody that an entirely impartial determining 
agency should be selected, which would say which of the two is the 
better for the Air F orce to use. 

Mr. Manon. What is your reply? 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, may I address myself to that ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosertson. That matter has had very extensive consideration 
by the Secretary of Defense. Mr. Mur phree has been following both 
programs in detail, not from a service viewpoint, but rather from 
the point of view of the objective determination. He has the benefit 
of the advice of a scientific advisory board which is drawn from the 
entire scientific community and which has been following this from 
the earliest concept of whether we should pursue the 2 routes and-the 
2 types of organizational structure by which these programs are 
being followed. It is the understanding that the decision will be finally 
made by the Secretary of Defense upon the recommendation of the 
most objective technical advice that is now addressing itself to this 
problem based on the latest technical knowledge. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Stxes. Now, is it true that in order to realize a benefit from the 
large expenditures that have already been made on Jupiter you must 
continue the test through this current fiscal year? 

Mr. Roserrson. It is definitely realized that we must continue these 
tests through. We are fully cognizant of that and have funded them 
through fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think that period will be adequate to get our 
money’s worth ? 

Mr. Roperrson. We are determined to follow them through until the 
point of a sound technical determination objectively is arrived at and 
can be made. 

88601—57—pt. 2——2 
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Mr. Sixes. Even though it involves a shift of funds or use of funds 
from special funds in the 1958 budget ¢ 

Mr. Ropertrson. Yes. 

Mr. Miier. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sr«es. I yield. 

Mr. Mixer. It seems to me Secretary Quarles explained it very 
clearly to us, but the public g gets confused aida some of these things 
when you bring out a picture that you have funds already set up for 
1958 for the one program and you have no funds provided, whatso- 
ever, for the other. It looks like the case has been judged in advance. 
Why can you not ask for funds for the IRBM program without 
labeling it one or the other, and then it would not look to the public 
like the matter had already been decided ¢ 

Mr. Ropsertson. Because of the fact we are funding it through the 
Air Force, the using ageney, which is the normal way we would bring 
it to the Congress. 

Mr. Miter. Through the Air Force, surely, but why label it one 
or the other on missiles? Why not label it the IRBM program? 
Then it looks as though the decision is still wide open. 

Mr. Rosertson. In the budget it is labeled Thor, is it not? 

Secretary Quartes. I am not sure whether it is labeled Thor or not. 
From my standpoint, while I admit it has public importance, it has no 
significance so far as this meeting is concerned, because it is an IRBM 
program of the Air Force. The procedure in my understanding 
would be for the Air Force to study all the possibilities and recom- 
mend to the Department of Defense the measures that we would use 
to discharge our operational responsibilities either along the Thor line 
or the Jupiter line or a mixture of the two. 

Mr. Mitier. Why does the budget not have that in it in so many 
words, to call it an IRBM program ? 

Secretary Quartes. If we were writing it today I think we surely 
would do that. It is just a question of ability to straighten out the 
record that already exists. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, that is precisely what I object to. The 
Secretary says the Air Force is going to recommend which of these 
two missiles will ultimately be used by the Air Foree. Obviously, con- 
sidering the history we have with missiles in 10 years, under the eir- 
cumstances that decision should not rest with the Air Force but should 
rest, as the Deputy Secretary of Defense has stated, at their level 
or some other level. 

Mr. Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, may I comment ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Rosertson. I believe I can clarify the point on recommenda- 
tion and decision. It is understood as we get further along with 
these technical evaluations I am sure the Secretary of Defense would 
want and certainly should have the views of the Air Force and the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. And of the Army. 

Mr. Roserrson. And the Army and its independent technical eval- 
uation group, and a special adviser on missiles, in order to arrive at a 
sound determination. The recommendation would be a part of the 
total of getting the facts together. 

Mr. Manon. We were going to let the witness read his statement 
before the questioning. 
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DATE OF DECISION AS TO FUNDING 


Mr. Forp. I have one question which I think might be helpful here. 

On page 3 of. Mr. Murphree’s statement, he says this: 

Flight test information should show if there are serious and perhaps unfore- 
seen problems to be overcome and will also show whether the Thor or the Jupiter 
program is the more promising or whether parts of each should be chosen. 

I gather that this decision will be made prior to the end of calendar 
1957 and if that is the case certainly any research work you are plan- 
ning to do during calendar 1957 would already be funded in fiseal 1957 
to be effective. So based on 1957 funding, you are going to make the 
decision after the test work has been concluded, prior to calendar 1958; 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. The amount of the funding in fiscal 1957 is ade- 
quate to carry the program through its testing through this fiscal year. 
Within the calendar year, we run into that period of the indetermi- 
nate number of additional tests required to complete all of the tests, on 
the assumption that we have not been able to arrive at an adequate 
technical evaluation at that time. It is in that period we would ex- 
pect to use 1958 funds. 

Mr. Forp. I would venture to say, Mr. Secretary, that the funding 
for any test you make in this program in the remainder of calendar 
year 1957 will come in the main out of your fiscal year 1957 funds. 
You may have some minor element funded out of fiscal year 1958, but 
certainly your primary obligations for any test in the latter part of 
calendar year 1957 you would alre: ady have to have the obligational 
authority now, or duri ing fiscal 1! ST. I cannot believe otherwise. 

Mr. Roserrson. The program is going ahead on the assumption 
that it would be carried forward and the understanding of the Army 
that. to complete the test in the last 6 months of the calendar year 
would be forthcoming should those tests be needed. It is the under- 
standing from the Secret: wry of the Army and the Chief of Staff of 
the Army that if at any time in that period they feel that the tests 
have come to the logical conclusion, we would not use any further 
of those funds. This program is understood by the Secretary and the 
Chief of Staff of the Army. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if there is a shortage of funds for carry- 
ing on the Jupiter program in the last 6 months of calendar 1957 that 
out of your emergency funds either through fiscal 1957 or fiscal 1958 
the Army would be so given those funds? 

Mr. Roserrson. That is the underst: nding. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I make an observation there? What you are 
trying to do here is carry on more of the trial-by-newspaper statement, 
of as «king these two men to try to interpret what Mr. Wilson intended. 
If there is any misunderstanding let Mr. Wilson say what he did say 
or did not say. It is not fair to ask either of these men. I do not 
know whether the newspaper report is a verbatim report or not. I 
think we are wasting time. 

Mr. Manon. General Gavin, you were before the committee. I be- 
lieve you did not tell us that this program insofar as production for 
operational use had been canceled; did you? 

General Gavin. No, sir; it is not our understanding that it is can- 
celed. The statement as to funding Mr. Ford outlined is exactly right 
and that Mr. Robertson confirmed. 
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Mr. Manon. Thatis your understanding? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Schriever, is that your understanding of your 
relationship to the IRBM insofar as the Air Force is concerned ? 

General Scuriever. I have no directive at my level on the Army’s 
Jupiter program. 

Mr. Manon. Is the picture clear so far as the Air Force is concerned 
as presented to the committee, Mr. Quarles ? 

Secretary Quartes. I would say it is. My only reservation on it is 
I still continue to believe it is the obligation of all of us to arrive at 
an IRBM solution with a minimum of funds. Therefore, I do not, 
myself, like to make any commitment as to when it will be decided 
to go down one path rather than two and I would like, as far as [ am 
concerned, to consider that still an open question. But with this 
reservation I agree completely with what has been said. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Mr. Murphree. 

Mr. Mourrnresr. General Schriever testified before the committee 
yesterday, I believe, on the ICBM program and I will cover it briefly. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


ICBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Mourruete. The Air Force ICBM program consists of two mis- 
sile developments; the Atlas and the Titan, which are parallel de- 
velopments. These two missiles do, however, differ considerably in 
detailed technical approach. Because of the close coordination ef- 
fected by the Air Force Western Development Division, these two 
missile developments effectively back up each other in several of the 
more critical technical areas. The Air Force is prepared to discuss 
the ICBM developments in considerable detail if you wish. 


NIKE-HERCULES-TALOS 


The Talos missile is a Navy development to meet a Navy require- 
ment for a ship-based surface-to-air missile. The adaptation of the 
Talos missile to a land-based environment was initiated in fulfillment 
of a recommendation by the Gardner Guided Missile Program Re- 
veer, Committee in 1954, that the Talos missile system should be 

valuated for possible incorporation in the air defense network. In 
ee implementation of the a Committee recommendation, the 
Army was assigned responsibility for establishing the requirements 
of the land-based Talos system in keeping with the then JCS agree- 
ment that the Army would develop and deploy surface-to-air missile 
systems used in point defense. 

During this same period the Army continued its improvement of 
the Nike-Ajax system as a weapon system and the development of 
the Nike-Hercules. These Nike systems were at that time and today 
are fundamentally different from the Talos. 

It was recognized that the development of a successful ground 
environment for the Talos missile would be difficult and expensive. 
Accordingly, the Air Force felt that the acquisition of the land-based 
Talos, in addition to being a highly valuable complementary weapon 
system to our air- -defense force would also provide a valuable step- 
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pingstone for the Air Force in their progression to the Bomare 
system. 

In the course of the development program, considerable contro- 
versy arose between technical and other echelons of the services re- 
garding the merits of the proposed land-based ‘Talos system and. the 
projected Nike-Hercules, 

Jiscussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mourruret. You may recall Congress did not approve the De- 
partment of Defense authorization request for Talos sites in fiscal year 
1957 because of the Nike-Talos controversy. 

Last summer Mr. Wilson requested that the Nike-Talos problem be 
axamined as completely as possible. The studies were completed in 
November and the conclusions were that neither system had a pre- 
dominant advantage over the other in terms of the conditions under 
which they were evaluated. 

A specific point raised by your staff’s report relates to the Nike- 
Hercules missile costs. The Ad Hoc Committee was particul: ar ly con- 
cerned about this matter knowing how diflicult it is to obtain really 
comparable costs from two different services. In fact, it took many 
man-hours of cost proper ation and interservice discussions to settle on 
the costs that were finally forwarded to the Weapons Systems Evalua- 
tion Group (WSEG) for inclusion in their cost-effectiveness studies. 
Even then the committee felt impelled to say to the WSEG that there 
continued to be considerable doubt as to the precise comparability of 
the costs submitted, especially in the area of annual operating costs. 
The two services concerned have fundamentally different methods of 
estimating program costs which could not be reconciled in the time at 
our disposal. The Army and the Air Force each made a sincere and 
earnest effort to furnish the committee their best estimates of what 
these air-defense systems would cost under the conditions postulated. 
Those conditions were unique to the problem that was under consid- 
eration, and those costs should not be used out of context. 

Your investigators were most concerned about the difference in 
cost of the Nike-Hercules missile as furnished your committee and 
as used in the WSEG cost-effectiveness study. It is understood that 
you have since been furnished a copy of a classified letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (FM) to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), dated January 16, 1957, which analyzes 
this difference in cost and reduces it by about 50 percent. The re- 
maining discrepancy cannot be settled until there has been sufficient 
production and consequent price redetermination experience to prove 
or disprove the cost projection made for the Army by the Stanford 
Research Institute. The Army had informed our committee that in 
the past these projections made by the same agency under the same 
conditions have been very accurate. Moreover, a rough estimate of 
the cost of a Nike-Hercules missile was made using the current base 
manufacturing costs of the Nike-Ajax missile. This estimate came 
to within a few thousand dollars of the figure the Army had furnished. 
For these reasons, the Army cost estimate was accepted in our study. 

In summary, the Department of Defense has taken four basic steps 
during the past year to resolve future questions concerning the Nike- 
Hercules and the Talos land-based weapon systems: First, the opera- 
tional responsibilities have been reviewed by the Secretary of Defense 
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and the concept of a point defense system has now been defined in 
keeping with the latest technology as being a missile system receiving 
guidance information from radars located near the launching sites. 
The present state of the art justifies development of point defense 
systems for use against air targets at renpested altitudes out to a hori- 
zontal range of the order of 100 nautical miles. Secondly, a funda- 
mental review of both systems has been accomplished and certain 
recommendations aimed at optimizing both systems have been made. 
Thirdly, in keeping with the new definition of point defense and also 
with the objective of using the best features of both the land-based 
Talos and Nike-Hercules, the Army has been reassigned the respon- 
sibility for the evaluation and determination of the requirements for 
the land-based Talos. Finally, while it is not possible to have a 
meaningful comparative test of the two systems, the development 
flight-test program and evaluation programs are being very carefully 
monitored for indications of the relative rate of progress and relative 
effectiveness of the Talos and Nike-Hercules system. 


ANTIMISSILE MISSILES 


In the discussion of the antimissile missile programs, the Surveys 
and Investigations Staff indicated that the related effort in the Army 
and Air Force was not sufficiently coordinated or the areas of responsi- 
bility delineated to permit proper direction of effort. 

In order to obtain a more complete perspective of the problem, it 
may be desirable to review some of the Seceewiara 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morpuree. The problem of a full weapon system breaks down 
quite naturally into two phases or subsystems: first, the early warning 
system, and second, the active missile system. 

In the implementation of this program, the Department of Defense 
Antiballistic Missile Committee, which was activated on August 28, 
1956, is currently engaged in determining the amount of effort that 
can be applied effectiv if at this time and how this will be done. 

Accordingly, the Department of Defense is now developing a suit- 
able mechanism to provide for complete coordination of the composite 
weapon system. It is expected that the managerial problems will be 
resolved within the next few weeks and that a coordinating mechan- 
ism between the services will be functioning satisfactorily in the very 
near future. 

SUMMARY 


In summary I would like to say that the parallel approaches that 
exist in the TIRBM and ICBM programs are desirable at this time. 
Present plans are to carry both ICBM approaches onto develop- 
ment of an initial operational capability for the various reasons I 
have given. A careful study of the Nike-Hercules-Talos develop- 
ments has shown no predominant advantage for either system and 
there may be sound reasons to use both systems operationally. ‘The 
Army is at present making a detailed study of this question. In the 
case of the anti-ICBM program steps are being taken to eliminate 
any undesirable duplication in the development program. I have 
only covered four of the programs that your staff has indicated may 
involve undesirable duplication. Written material covering certain 
others has been submitted to you. As I mentioned earlier, we welcome 
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the opportunity to discuss other programs on which your staff has 
commented. 
MISSILE BUDGET FOR 1958 


Mr. Manon. Did I understand you to say, Secretary Robertson, 
that there is about —— __ in the 1958 defense budget for the missile 
program ? 

Mr. Rosertrson. That is the approximate figure. 

Mr. Manon. How is that broken down among the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force? 

Mr. Rosertson. It will take me a moment to find it here in my 
references. 

Mr. Manon. If you want to call on any of your backup people 
to supply that, that is all right. 

Mr: Rosertson. I think I have it here, sir. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

This takes into account all the elements that go into missiles taking 
it out of different accounts just to look at the subject. 

Mr. Manon. We are spending so many billions of dollars on this 
program, it is most important that it be coordinated in as efficient 
a manner as possible, of course. Frankly, I feel a little confused in 
regard to some of these programs. I believe the testimony presented 
this’ afternoon has fully set forth in proper perspective this Jupiter 
versus Thor controversy. 

How much money will have been allocated in round figures to the 
Jupiter program, spent or obligated, as of June 30, 1957, or as of 
December 31, 1957? Who could answer that? 

Mr. Ropertson. I have it right here, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Roserrson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. How much more would probably be utilized in that 
program in the event the Air Force does not accept the Jupiter as the 
missile which they propose to utilize ? 

Mr. Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, if I may see if I understand your 
genre correctly, in the event that the Army carries on beyond these 

undings of 1957 which I have quoted the totals, to the full determina- 
tion, how much additional would be required to carry it? 

Mr. Manon. Probably. 

Mr. Rosertson. It is indicated by careful studies by the Army, 
which Mr. Murphree has reviewed with them, that the net additional 
cost, with or without doing the work on Jupiter and considering the 
overhead factors that exist within the Army structure and the Red- 
stone Arsenal, will be approximately in the event it goes entirely 
through to the end of the calendar 1957. That is the figure which we 
have been projecting; we may need part or all of it to arrive at the 
decision. 

Mr. Manon. How much of these funds were devoted to the Red- 
stone missile ? 

Mr. Ropertson. The Redstone is in a separate category and for 
the most part they are isolatable but, as you know, much of the Jupiter 
work is being done on the foundation of the Redstone experience. 
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Mr. Manon. The point is this. Is the money you referred to —-—— 
the money for the Jupiter program and not partially for the Red- 
stone? 

Mr. Ropertrson. That is the isolated part. That is Jupiter alone. 


REDSTONE PROGRAM AS TO WEAPONIZING 


Mr. Manon. Approximately how much have we expended on the 
Redstone program ¢ 

Mr. Roperrson. I might add one factor in regard to both the 
Jupiter and the Thor, not Polaris but those two programs, “all of that 
development work depends on the propulsion development which is 
applicable to the ICBM or all of them. It is basically the North 

American propulsion unit. 

There is proposed for 1958 in the program for weaponizing the 
Redstone, 5 

Mr. Scrivner. For what? 

Mr. Rosertson. Weaponizing, putting it into production and into 
the hands of troops. 

Mr. Manon. Are we to understand that, as a result of the directive 
of Secretary Wilson, the Army is abandoning the idea of putting into 
operation a system to employ the intermediate range ballistic missile ? 

Mr. Rozerrson. We have no funding in the present program that 
would be used within the Army for the field equipment, the deploy- 
ment matters involved in carrying the Jupiter on through to produe- 
tion. There are such funds available for that part of Redstone in 
weaponizing Redstone. Of course, it is a substantially smaller missile. 
There is no money for operational capability of Jupiter. 

Mr. Manon. I am thinking of more than just the money. Is the 
mission of employing a 1,500-mile ballistic missile completely out of 
the question insofar as the Army is concerned and is that a firm and 
unequivocal assignment to the Air Force # 

Mr. Roserrson. That is just as firm as the directive—I may read 
part of the directive. I have it with me. 

Mr. Manon. Do you consider it to be firm ? 

Mr. Rozerrson. Absolutely firm. 

Mr. Manon. General Gavin, do you consider it the part of the Army 
at this stage to abandon any further consideration of the employment 
of the 1,500-mile intermediate range missile by the Army? 

General Gavin. We are complying both in spirit and practice and 
intent with the directive. I would point out that the directive does 
stipulate in the event of hostilities missiles may be used as required 
or as directed. I believe that is in the directive also. Other than 
that I agree entirely with what you say. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it is not the idea of the Army that 
it will seek also to have in its arsenal for use in the event of war and 
in training the intermediate range ballistic missile? 

General Gavin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What would happen in case we have a new Secretary 
of Defense ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Much the same thing that happens when you have 
a new Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean ? 
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Mr. Scrivner. That one Congress cannot necessarily bind a later 
one. 

Mr. Fxoop. That is it. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think anybody here can answer what a new 
Secretary of Defense will do. We cannot even tell what the present 
Secretary of Defense or anyone else may do in the future. 

Mr. Rosertson. Would it be helpful if I read the language of the 
directive ? 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE ON ASSIGNMENT OF MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. I do not think so. I think we understand it. I more 
or less got the impression from the Army that the Army was going 
to continue by means short of war or of open hostilities, if I may say 
so—I say it facetiously—to get a long-range missile program and that 
this was a temporary setback for the Army but it was not completely 
embraced by the Army as being the law and gospel from now on out. 

General Gavin. No, sir: I . not know where that impression was 
given to you, Mr. Chairman. I did not hear all the Army testimony. 
From the viewpoint of research and development we are conforming 
strictly with that memorandum and we intend to. The memorandum, 
however, for example, authorizes feasibility studies beyond 200 miles 
and I wish my secretary, Mr. Brucker, were here to elaborate further 
upon this. I believe he would say he felt he would have an operational 
requirement possibly for 201 miles or 220 miles or something beyond 
that. 

Mr. Manion. Beyond 200 miles? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir, but even looking at 1,500 miles, I believe 
this is a correct statement. 

Mr. Manon. I wanted, while all services are here represented, to 
have that nailed down. Of course, the ideas and concepts as to war 
may change and if the Joint Chiefs should make other decisions, it 
could be possible that the role of the Army would be changed with 
respect to the employment of missiles of all types and the same thing 
could happen to all the other services as I see it. 

General Gavin. Of course, the technology may suggest need for 
change from time to time. This has been clear through the years I 
have been in Washington. 

Mr. Manon. We can insert in the record the appropriate part. of the 
directive, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Roperrson. Very well. 

Information referred to follows :) 


4. Arr Force TaAcricAL SUPPORT OF THE ARMY 


The Army will continue its development of surface-to-surface missiles for close 
support of Army field operations with the following limitations: 

(a) That such missiles be designed and programed for use against tactical 
targets within the zone of operations, defined as extending not more than 100 
Iniles beyond the frontlines. As such missiles would presumably be deployed 
within the combat zone normally extending back to the frontlines about 100 miles, 
this places a range limitation of about 200 miles on the design criteria for such 
weapons. 

(b) That the tactical air support functions beyond those that can be provided 
by Army surface-to-surface missiles as above defined remain the responsibility 
of the Air Force. 
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It is evident that the tactical air forces programed for Army support should 
be reconsidered and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been requested to furnish me 
with their recommendations for specific adjustments as to the number and types 
of planned Army guided missile and unguided rocket units and with the number 
of Air Force tactical wings which may be eliminated as a result of these decisions. 

In preparing these recommendations, the development of balanced and inter- 
related Army and Air Force tactical support forces for the accomplishment of 
overall United States national security objectives must be considered, rather 
than the development of completely independent Army and Air Force forces to 
accomplish tactical support tasks. In developing force recommendations in this 
area, as well as for other United States military forces, it should be recognized 
that all operations in which our forces will be employed will be conducted under 
the command of the designated commanders who will have the necessary forces 
assigned to them for the conduct of their missions by higher authority. 

Mr. Rozsertson. On two points, basically in that category there has 
never been any specific designation that the Army did have this mis- 
sion. It is an area of evolution. This is clearly assigned after thor- 
ough staffing in respect to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and decision by 
the Secretary as to the mission. 

Now, the directive specifically does not rule out feasibility studies as 
General Gavin mentioned. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rosertson. It is contemplated that the Army has a very chal- 
lenging job through its Ballistic Missile Agency to really modernize 
and apply some of our present technology to such a field missile. And 
in so doing certainly they should not overlook what differences might 
be involved, whether it is 200 or 400 miles. 


SPENDING REMAINING FUNDS ON JUPITER 


Mr. Manon. Will we expend probably all of the funds which have 
been previously appropriated for or allocated to the Jupiter missile? 

Mr. Rosertson. We feel that it will take those and probably some 
more before this final determination is made, but completely in the 
light of what Secretary Quarles has mentioned, it is our combined 
responsibility to assure that we do not carry along test missiles or 
test firings any time beyond our abililty to get objective technical 
evaluations. 

Mr. Manon. If, as a result of these technical evaluations, you de- 
termine not to produce the Jupiter for use in service, we will charge 
this off to experience and research and development; is that the point? 

Mr. Ropertson. And the assurance that between the total technol- 
ogy available in our country that we did not fail to use that tech- 
nology to our best ability to assure that we have one. In other 
words, we would then accept the fact that we were buying an in- 
surance policy to be most certain that we have it. The same prin- 
ciple that we are buying an insurancce policy and going down both 
routes in the ICBM program to be sure that one of them does not 

ail. 

Mr. Manon. In hindsight we will have more or less wasted about— 
if we do not utilize what we learn from the Jupiter or if we do not 
incorporate it into our defense program. 

Mr. Rosertson. I would say that we probably abjectively should 
look at it more this way: That in terms of the relative risk of getting 
there, what we have done is make the choice of using all of the com- 
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ponent parts that were in the ICBM program which had momentum. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

What we are doing is taking what might be termed as the tech- 
nical fallouts that the Air Force was already doing in both ICBM 
programs and their c omponent contractors. 

On the other hand, in the Army’s approach to it, having the Red- 
stone, actually firing as a ballistic missile with substantial experience 
in actually putting ‘missiles in the air we have, on that side, gone on 
the matter of extending our knowledge. 

Now we have used the Redstone test vehicles to a very considerable 
extent. We have used the organization there, we have used the fa- 
cilities there. There have been, of course, some additional facilities 
built: under contract with Chrysler. It is quite difficult to isolate the 
exact amount of money we are laying on the line for the insurance 
policy that one of them will provide this missile when we need it. 
The decision to go that way was made after very careful consideration 
that that was in the national interest. 

Mr. Manon. I understand there is a defense for using the two 
methods. It is often desirable when you are trying to get to a de- 
cision in a hurry to try more than one method, but your point is that 
the funds expended, even though we never do actually utilize the 
Jupiter, would not be a total loss even from the standpoint of hind- 
sight ? 

Mr. Rosertson. No. If I had the same decision or if we had the 
same decision today that we had in November a year ago, my own 
feeling is that for the percentage difference, I think that was the 
right thing to do. 

Mr. Manon. You subscribe to the belief that the potential enemy 
has probably made more progress in certain missile development than 
we have made? 

Mr. Roperrson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. What range? 

Mr. Rosertson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILE MISSILE 


Mr. Manon. How far along have you gone in determining whether 
or not you can devise and produce an antiballistic missile missile that 
would be suitable for use against the IRBM and ICBM? 

Mr. Roserrson. Reports during the current year from all of those 
working on it—the Army and Air ‘Force, and their contractors who are 
working on it—indicate that the technological problems are not per- 
haps as insoluble as might have appeared to be the case at the time 
I testified here last year and you raised the question: Is that not the 
ultimate weapon and is there any possible defense against it? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Would you expect to have an effective antiballistic 
missile missile perfected within the next 5 years? 

Mr. Ronerrson. I would like to ask for help on this. 

Mr. Morpurer. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. In about ———— you think we might possibly have an 
antimissile missile that could stop the ICBM and ‘IRBM ? 

Mr. Mureurer. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. I have the general impression from certain Army 
testimony and I think perhaps from testimony of General Gavin 
that you were optimistic about production of an antimissile misssile. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir, as explained here today. 

Mr. Manon. ICBM? 

General Gavin. It is the Army’s mission to develop it. We are 
quite confident of getting the missile to defeat the missiles. General 
Daley actually testified on that. 

Mr. Manon. How long do you think it will be, General Daley? 

General Darey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Datey. I would be very happy to bring in those scientists 
and have them make a presentation to this committee if you would 
so desire. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think your percentage of kill will be high 
or low? 

General Datry. I think it has to be high to be worthwhile, sir, and 
I think it would be very high. 

Mr. Manon. I feel a little pessimistic about this program. Maybe 
it is not justified. 

General Datry. I can simply express the Army’s feeling. This 
is the program in which we are proposing to put the largest number 
of our R. and D. dollars. I personally feel we do not dare be pessi- 
mistic about it and we must get on with the job. 

Mr. Manon. I am willing for you to be optimistic and perliaps 
you should, but I mean the unbiased observer I think must have some 
reservation. Did you have something to say ? 

General Gavin. We discussed this a bit during the last hearings 
and at that time, too, I somewhat urged we have a detailed hearing 
with our scientists present. I must say personally I think this is a 
very serious problem facing our country. We cannot accept the 
ICBM as the absolute weapon because it is not indeed, and we seem to 
be preoccupied with ICBM and IRBM. The defense against it is 
just as feasible of attainment if we get on with it. I believe it can 
be done and I think it would be well to hear the scientists. 

Mr. Fioop. Would mere money give us an antimissile missile within 
the same period of time that they will shoot. the actual missile? 

General Gavrn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You mean dollars in addition to the dollars you have 
programed ? 

General Gavin. The dollars programed are adequate for present 
planning. 

TIMING OF THE ICBM DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Secretary Quarles is a man of great stature in his own 
right in the scientific field. He was expressing, I believe, some con- 
siderable pessimism as to just when we would have the ICBM actually 
ready for use. How do you evaluate the missile itself versus the time 
when we will be able to combat it successfully ? 
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Secretary Quares. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Secretary QuaRtes. As has been testified it should be possible to de- 
velop an anti-ballistic-missile missile system in the sense of developing 
the elements of it and being able to depict what it would be and how 
it could be made and how it could be deployed. 

— ussion off the record.) 

y pessimism or my lack of conviction at the moment comes at the 
soa where you start deploying this system and then you are con- 
fronted by the very difficult problem of how you apportion your re- 
sources between a striking force to give you defense by deterrents and 
a defensive force to give you active defense against the other fellow’s 
strike. Ai that point we would want to measure the cost of the 
defensive system very carefully and make sure it was a wise use of our 
resources under the conditions as we could then evaluate them. But 
I do not have any disagreement at all with the view that we should 
proceed energetically with scientific work to try to devise ways and 
means of creating such a defense and to enable us at that time to 
evaluate these means in relation to the whole defense picture. 

Mr. Manon. I think the American people would be very happy 
if they could be assured we had the anti-ballistic-missile missile 
whether we had the intercontinental ballistic missile or not, because 
if we can protect ourselves that would be certainly one good thing. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Thank you very much. 


Tururspay, Frsruary 28, 1957. 
Mr. Manton. Gentlemen, we will resume this guided-missiles hear- 
Ing. 


SNARK PROGRAM 


Mr. Secretary, the committee is very much interested in having 
your views regarding the Snark program. Our investigative staff 
has reported the Special Assistant for Guided Missiles termed the 
Snark program a questionable one. The committee was advised that 
Gen. Curtis LeM: ay, Strategic Air Commander, under whose command 
the Snark will function, has frequently and consistently favored its 
cancellation. The Snark has been before this committee for many 
years and it appears that each year the operational readiness date 
continues to slip. We are now informed that some Air Force person- 
nel predict an operational readiness date and that the Air Inspector 
General has reported the combat readiness date. We are further ad- 
vised that the inventory life for the Snark will probably be very 
short since the arrival of the Navaho. The Atlas and Titan now 
wil) make the Snark obsolete. The Air Force provided our staff with 
information indicating millions have been spent on the Snark program 
through June 1956, and that some ———— million additional would be 
required to provide combat capability. 

It appears to the committee that available dollars might be more 
profitably used for the more advanced weapons such as the Navaho 

and this opinion seems to x shared by such well-informed people as 
General LeMay and Maj. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Assistant. Deputy 
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Commander for Weapons Systenis, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

Would you be good enough to give us your views on the Snark 
program ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. I certainly will be glad to. 

In regard to the Snark and the } Navaho, it is recognized that there 
are very substantial investments in both programs in the order of 
magnitude of ———— million dollars. I have the figures in detail 
but I do not have them exactly in mind. 

The Snark is subsonic. There has been a school of thought that 
favored its discontinuance. At the same time, here we are at the 
toed threshold. The time factors mentioned by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Applications Engineering, the slippages or the 
realism of them seem not to have been as pessimistic as it unfolded 
as then indicated. That was some little time back, a year and a half 
ago. They seem to be adhering more nearly to the schedule. They 
are getting flight testing further along. In fact, they even lost one, 
as you know, over Brazil 

The opinion within the Air Staff is not exactly in the direction of 
General LeMay’s comments. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Calendar year? 

Mr. Murpurer. That would be the first activiated squadron. 

Mr. Manon. The last quarter of calendar. 

General McCorkie. Yes, sir; we will have the first squadron actu- 
ally operational just a bit later, that is half of a wing. 

Mr. Rosertson. In that view we felt that this is a weapon in which 
we had such a large investment that we should go ahead and get it in 
the inventory. While it has its disadvantages of being subsonic, it will 
probably have quite an accurate guidance system as is now visualized, 
a very good CEP. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by CEP? 

Mr. Rozerrson. Circular probable error, which is the area in which 
50 percent are expected to hit. 

Mr. Manon. Circular—— 

Mr. Rosertson. Circular probable error. 


SPEED OF SNARK 


Mr. Manon. What is the estimated speed of the Snark and at what 
elevation would it fly ? 

General McCorkte. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General McCorxxe. It is actually for that altitude a rather fast bird. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any further comment in regard to the 
Snark and Navaho? 

Mr. Rozertson. I would like to express this point of view. We view 
the Snark and Navaho’s approach in the air breathing intercontinental 
group quite similar to the Thor and Jupiter competitive situation. 
One of them is going to win that race and one of them should be put 
into inventory. 

PROGRAM SLIPPAGE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, when you talk about slippages. past 
delays, prospect of future delays, it seems rather strange to me that 
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witnesses appear before the committee and assure us, with evident 
sincerity, that we will have in all probability a weapon that would 
successfully combat an intercontinental ballistic missile. 

I do not happen to believe that. I hope I am wrong but how do 
you have the audacity to tell us all those things when we see by past 
experience these things you do predict never come true! 

Mr. Ronerrson. I agree that is an extremely difficult business when 
we are breaking into new frontiers of science. The history of the 
Snark and Navaho, for example, is a history that does have slippages 
in their technological developments. There is no doubt about that. 
They have gone over a long period of time. For my own part, if I 
may go back to the immediate rather than the longer view antimissile 
missile, I have been out to see the Snark and Navaho, the ICBM’s. 
When they were brought into the pattern of development some 8 or 10 
years ago, it was a basic decision that we would go that route. At 
that time, back in 1949, our efforts on the ballistic missile, for example, 
were more or Jess discontinued. It was the feeling then that the air- 
breathing missile, with its ability to carry a fairly heavy warhead, 
was a good risk and a risk that should go along with our manned 
bomber. program. All these programs do have slippages, including 
the manned bombers. In fact, almost every area that I happen to 
have studied, with the exception of these ballistic-missile programs, 
have slippages, including fighters and the bombers. It is a part of 
this business. We do get the idea that you can get them a little sooner 
than always proves to be the case in new developments. 

Mr. Manon. Is that for the purpose of inducing the Congress to 
more readily appropriate the funds, or what is the purpose for this 
misrepresentation ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I would say that is not the purpose. Those are 
pretty carefully screened. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it misrepresentation ? 

Mr. Ropertson. No, sir. At least I have never seen any case where 
I could interpret it that way. If I may relate it over to my industrial 
experience, I must confess that in research and development projects, 
including the building of new plants, the engineers and managers are 
just very apt to antic ipate that they can organize and get things done 
faster than they actually do get it done. L can relate that as a rather 
broad basis of industrial experience as well as military experience. 
Of course, the military are in many instances, in these cases, taking 
the best forecasts of industrial concerns who are doing much of this 
work. It is a very difficult problem to exactly forecast it. 

Mr. Murpuree. It seems to me all we can do is give the best infor- 
mation we have at the time. That may change. Research problems 
have hazards in them. 

Mr. Manon. I can understand why the people who are actually 
working on the project might be overly optimistic. That might be a 
good frame of mind for them to be in. But the overall directors of 
these programs, the very top people in the Department of Defense, 
should discount, it seems to me, this overoptimism and give a pretty 
clear picture, and discount these slippages and delays which undoubt- 
edly will take place. 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I think we are certainly trying our 
best to do that. 
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( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ropsertrson. That is indicative of the selective approach to 
screening those that have realistic possibilities of coming into the 
inventory in the time phasing, 

Mr. Manon. Talk about “coming into the inventory.” Very often 
when you evaluate carefully some of these statements we hear, it 
might be that we would get a clear picture. But too often you talk 
about being ready for use, indicate more or less you are ready for 
use, indicate more or less you are ready for use in combat with these 
different weapons, when actually you might have one handmade one 
that worked m part, but you do not actualy have them to go out here 
and use in quantity against a potential enemy. Do you see my point? 

Mr. Roserrson. I do; and certainly in this group, total group of 
missiles, we have all stages of that. We have, for example, the 
Honest John and the Corporal missile, the Nike—those are actually 
in hardware, in position ready to fire. Then we go from all shades 
from there into approaching inventory, test stages, and on out into 
the more theoretical areas. 


TIMING OF IRBM FOR EMPLOYMENT IN EVENT OF WAR 


Mr. Manon. What is your best estimate, if you have one, of when 
we will have the intermediate range ballistic missile in quantity for 
employment in the event of war? 

Mr. Rosertson. I have some figures on that that I think are quite 
reliable. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Do you seriously think you will be able to do that? 

Mr. Ropsertson. We seriously do and are planning along that line. 

Mr. Morrnrer. These are fiscal years. 

Mr. Rosertson. We are approaching the final decisions. The pro- 
graming and planning within the Air Force, and the training pro- 
gram, is geared to hardware in the field. 


TIMING OF ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


Mr. Manion. When do you think we would have in quantity the 
anti-ballistic-missile missile with which we could repel or combat. that 
type weapon if we were confronted with it ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be much less defini- 
tive in that area than this IRBM. 

I would be very reluctant with my personal knowledge to say 
whether the period of ———— is right or not. 

Mr. Manon. You just do not know ? 

Mr. Ronerrson. No. 

Mr. Murpnree. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Morrurer. Whether you can have a successful defense de- 
pends on the success met in solving those problems. 

Mr. Manon. All right. We will just have to put this down in the 
field of “T do not know,” but we have to devise such a weapon. 

Mr. Murrurer. We have to try. 

Mr. Rorerrson. We are in favor of putting properly geared effort 
very much along the line expressed by General Gavin and Secretar y 
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Quarles yesterday that it needs support; we must be sure whether we 
can or cannot do it. 

Mr. Manon. If an intercontinental ballistic missile should be com- 
ing toward Pittsburgh, having been fired from overseas, I assume 
it would be coming at the rate of 10,000 or 15,000 miles an hour. 

Mr. Ronerrson. Yes, 15,000. 

Mr. Manon. What is the general dream as to how that missile 
might be stopped and where? Somebody else better prepare the 
answer on it who has thought on it. 

Mr. Ropertson. I can give you a general picture, but I would like 
to call on those who are working specifically, like General Gavin and 
the Air Force group, on it. But generally the concept is that these— 
may I call on Dr. Murphree ? 

Mr. Murpurer. My information really comes from the Army. I 
will call on General Daley. 

General Datey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, may I raise the question of clas- 
sification. It is my understanding from the discussion we had yes- 
terday that a great deal of this material we are openly discussing 
would normally be highly classified and I presume we would have 
the opportunity to review this testimony. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. This testimony, of course, much of it is highly 
classified. 

WEAPONS SYSTEM EVALUATION GROUP 


Our staff has reported that one of the outstanding weaknesses in 
the guided-missile program has been the failure of OSD to have an 
effective organization for the evaluation of missiles. It appears that 
very little use has been made of the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group for this purpose and indications are that decisions to proceed 
with various missiles have depended upon briefings and presentations 
made by admittedly prejudiced groups such as the sponsoring service 
and the contractor. The staff said that decisions appear to rest to a 
large extent upon whether a particular missile can be made to operate 
with insufficient attention being devoted to evaluating the need for the 
particular weapon as part of the overall defense plan. 

Will you give the committee the benefit of your views on these mat- 
ters with specific reference as to whether you feel there is need for 
better overall evaluations by such groups as the Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Groups and what, if any, plans there are for strengthening 
these evaluations ? 

Mr. Ropsertrson. Mr. Chairman, there were several points raised 
there. I will atempt to deal with the total concept of review, technical 
review, military review and analysis and decision as best I can. 

In the first place, we noted, of course, the observation in your report 
of these many duplications. During our testimony yesterday Mr. 
Murphree and I both attempted to analyze the various opinions of these 
duplications. We can get divided opinions as to whether they are 
proper complementary duplications and valuable to forwardin:: our 
military positions or whether they are wasteful duplications. 

At the moment I think we recognize certain deaticathns. I wonld 
be, for example, hesitant at the moment, as decisive as we would like 
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to be in terms of saving money, of making a premature judgment on 
several that are before us at this time. 

Last year when I appeared before you we were discussing the pros 
and cons of going ahead with several courses. I reflected to you that 
Mr. Murphree was not then with us, we had decided upon a special 
assistant to devote his full time, together with that of his staff, to really 
review these. During the course of the year there has been a very 
vigorous effort by those in research and development and in applica- 
tions engineering, which are now merged in 1 office, and by the 3 
services. 

I do believe that we have conducted very tight reviews on these. 
As I mentioned to you yesterday, over recent years some 30 missiles 
have been dropped out of the picture at various stages of their develop- 
ment. Sometimes when they were little more than a gleam in the in- 
ventor’s eye, but still they have been dropped out. 

I have with me a paper, I do not know if it has been filed, but it is a 
summation of notable examples of close coordination and cooperation 
between the services on the exchange of components, electronics sys- 
tems and warheads or the propulsion systems. They are many. The 
arrangement to use the same contractor to provide this component. 
The fact of transferring a position from one service to the other in 
order to capitalize on the values there when one service may have 
left it, as in the case of Talos. 

So that while there are some marginal points, it is not all bad. We 
have got a lot of good init. In an effort this big it is almost inevitable 
that you will have some projects that will get a little beyond the point 
where you might have cut them off. Some of these decisions would 
have had to be made back 5, 6, 7, or 8 years ago to really have paid off. 

Now, in regard to the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group—— 

Mr. Manon. Before you get into that we would be glad to have a 
statement as to these exchanges and so forth presented to the com 
mittee. 

Mr. Rozertson. Would you be interested in my reading it now? It 
is only three pages. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


COLLABORATION AMONG THE SERVICES IN GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Rosertson. Background information on notable instances of 
collaboration among the services in guided-missile development. 

The national policy has been generally to retain the responsibility 
for development of guided-missile systems in the service based on 
stated service requirements. Although this policy in itself could tend 
to produce duplication of development where departmental require- 
ments are very similar, in practice the services have utilized develop- 
ments of the service to meet more than one service’s requirements to a 
greater extent than might be expected. The following are examples: 

1. Both the Navy Regulus I and the Air Force Matador TM61 
medium range surface-to-surface missiles initially used ——— systems. 
As a followup on improved guidance system, both missiles will have 
a guidance system developed by one source for the Navy and Air 
Force jointly. 
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2. The Hawk surface-to-air missile system is being designed to 
meet both the requirements of the Army and Marine Corps. This 
missile is an outgrowth of the Navy Sparrow III air-to-air missile 
and the techniques developed for this missile have formed the basis 
for the Navy Tartar surface-to-air missile guidance. 

3. Lacrosse missile system which originated as a Marine Corps 
development, was later taken over by the Army with Marine Corps 
participation and will meet the requirements of both. 

4. The Navy Regulus II surface-to-surface missile is under consid- 
eration by the Air Force. 

5. The Navy-developed Sidewinder has been adopted by the Air 
Force as well as the Navy for fair-weather interceptors. 

6. Although much has been made of the controversial aspects of 
the Nike-Talos weapon developments, here is an instance of the Air 
Force and now the Army developing a system using the missile of 
another service, the Navy. 

7. The radar in the Talos land-based system is an even better ex- 
ample of the contribution one service’s developments can make to 
another service. This radar originated as a development under the 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance, it was later superseded by another radar 
more adapted to shipboard use, and development was continued by the 
Army for a proposed Army use of a missile, later dropped in favor of 
Nike due to the latter’s earlier availability in land-based service. 
When the Army missile was dropped, the Navy Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics picked up this radar development for instrumentation purposes, 
a development which was designed to meet the needs of all three serv- 
ices for such a radar. This radar later formed the basis for a tracking 
radar. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roxzertson. 9. In the air-to-surface field, the Bullpup missile 
is under development for both the Navy and the Air Force. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ropertson. 14. Large, cast, double-based, propellant, rocket 
motors, originally developed for the Navy, are being used advanta- 
geously by all three services. 

15. The SINS system, with which you are familiar is the direct 
outgrowth of Air Force work including Air Force components of the 
prototype system 


PROBLEMS OF WEAPON EVALUATION 


Mr. Manon. That is very interesting. Now, will you proceed with 
your response to the question ¢ 

Mr. Roperrson. I would like to say, as a part of my response, that 
the fundamental principle we are trying to protect here is that the 
development requirement in the field in the combat missions of each 
service is reflected most readily and most quickly by that service back 
to its own development techniques. We feel it would be a disservice 
to the country if we attempted to eliminate that closeness. 

Now, we feel that very strong staff supervision and controls are 
required to avoid these duplications. That means you must have 
enough people reviewing and, in fact, rereviewing. Your staff report 
points out there seemed to be a multiplicity of reviews. 
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One service’s review may be very proper for positioning its recom- 
mendations as to resolving differences between that service; for ex- 
ample, in the Snark- Navajo programs there are differences in points 
of view. But there, again, the Office of the Secretary who must bear 
the responsibility must be adequately « equipped to provide a solid 
technical, as well as financial and scientific, appraisal and judgment. 

Now, to that end the Weapons System Evaluation Group was 
brought into being and functioned fairly well. It did not function 
as well in its responsibility to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to the 
Secretary's research and development organization as we felt it should 
over the recent years, and about a year and a half go its functioning 
was transferred to a contractual relationship under the auspices of 
the MIT. That is working very much better during the course of 
this year, and, in discussion this year on numerous of these difficult 
problems with both research and development and with the Joint 
Chiefs, they have both expressed real feeling of progress in the better 
and tighter recommendations to each of them who are at this joint 
level as to the relative merits of these weapons systems. 

They participated in the Nike-Talos evaluation, as did and do the 
Joint C hiefs of Staff in their appraisal of these interrelationships of 
the missions to the technology. 

So I would say that it is not an easy problem. It is a desire of the 
Secretary to keep the operational and the developmental aspects de- 
centralized to the services, where we think the best job can be done, 
and yet enable ourselves to operate to the best advantage to provide 
the screening that we are all feeling the need for, where so many dol- 
lars are involved and such vital decisions, in terms of having the 
weapons at the right place and time, are concerned. 


BOMARC’S CONTRIBUTION TO DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. The staff of our committee has submitted data indicat- 
ing there is serious question as to whether the Bomarc missile makes 
a contribution to our air-defense picture commensurate W ith its costs. 
This committee would like to have your views as to the Bomare-Sage 
situation. 

Since the Air Force representatives contacted by the staff felt in- 
quiry should not be made into evaluations of the Bomare system, we 
would like to know whether all these apparent weaknesses have been 
considered by those responsible for spending additional money on the 
Bomarc. You should also tell the committee what threats you believe 
can be met by the Bomare which cannot be properly met by already 
existing manned interceptors and other missiles either available or 
under aveloniient: 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, that is quite a big package. I will 
attempt to undertake it, and if I may I would like to call on General 
McCorkle in a to certain aspects, from the Air Force point of 
view, in respect to the Bomare in relation to the manned interceptors. 

I think I have all the questions you put in that package in mind. 
If I might attempt to deal with them perhaps one at a time then, if 
I have left gaps, perhaps you would ask me to supplement it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, it might be helpful to give him a 
copy of the question and let him look at it. 
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Mr. Manon. Surely. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Rosertson. First, the Bomare falls in the category which we 
refer to as area defense, as distinct from the point defense, Nike and 
Talos systems. This has been a matter of some long development. It 
is being handled by the Boeing Aircraft Co. 

First, let me position this in respect to manned interceptors. That 
is its principal job, to take the place of or to do a better job than a 
manned interceptor. 

I think I am correct in expressing the view that, as in many of 
these developments, where you are dealing with these vast electronic 
developments and computing machines, we are breaking through new 
technical frontiers. The answers at this juncture cannot be exact, I 
feel reasonably sure. They are the best judgments of the greatest 
scientists and engineers we have in the country. 

The point. defense system is dependent upon the radars which are 
in its region. It is not solely dependent on the ground environment 

system. 

If one looks at the problem of intercepting oncoming manned 
bombers, atomic equipped, I would feel much better if those could 
be intercepted out 150 to 250 miles than if they were intercepted 
just. over New York or Pittsburgh or Washington. 

Whether we are going to achieve it or not, really, as in the case 
of the early Nikes, is difficult to say. On the Nike we got certain 
equipments and they were improved | upon and we are constantly im- 
proving upon them. This is a step further. That w i the objective 
of the Air Force in wanting the Talos, which the Navy developed. 
It was a step along the way that would help them along with the 
job of manned interceptors. 

Now, in this time period prior to ballistic missiles, as to whether 
the SAGE system in conjunction with the Bomare will do the total 
job, or whether it will do a lot better than anything else we have, I 
think this is an important consideration. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, at that point I think you should tell us 
just what Bomare is proposed to do. I know that has been brought 
out. previously, but it would help to have it here. 

Mr. Roserrson. All right, sir. I did refer to that yesterday and 
I think your suggestion is very helpful. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mitirr. What is its mmimum range / 

Mr. Murpnrer. It could be almost anything. 

Mr. Rosertson. It is straight up, is it not? In other words, wher- 
ever the intercept would happen. I think it could be almost anything, 
wherever it happened to hit. 

Mr. Mituer. That is right important, is it not? It would be 
action all the way through the flight: is that right / 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought I understood both General Gavin and 
General Schriever to state that they were going to use some of their 
own devices supplementing the SAGE, closer in to your own installa- 
tions and not depending entirely on SAGE alone. 
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Mr. Roserrson. That is true of the point defense system, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This 150 or 200 miles is practically point defense. 
Maybe I misunderstood, but I was quite sure both of them made men- 
tion of some supplementary r radar. 

Mr. Rosertson. Sir, if I may answer that, there is a supplementary 
radar known as the Missile Master, which is being integrated into the 
Nike system, the universal Nike system, Nike- B. It does work in 
conjunction with the SAGE system. 

Would you like to elaborate on that, General ? 

General Datey. The Missile Master is essentially a fire coordination 
system. In other words, it is a way of coordinating a number of sur- 
face to air weapon systems in a defense. We use it in the Nike system 
in order to coordinate the fires of a number of batteries in an area. 

For example, for the Washington-Baltimore area we will install— 
and in fact are starting to install—a Missile Master at Fort Meade, 
Md. What this does is that it tells the officer in charge of that area 
defense exactly what targets any battery is engaging, and allows him 
to override that. It allows the batteries to er igage either on their own 
local data dr on data passed to them over links from any other radars 
in the system. It can be used either in conjunction with SAGE or 
autonomously. In other words, if all links broke down to the SAGE 
system, still the Missile Master would control all fires in the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore area. 

We believe it is essential to missile defense to have such a coordina- 
tion system which is specially geared to the missile which it controls. 


BOMARC’S OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Sixes. I have a question, Mr. Chairman. 
The committee report, which I have before me, states, in speaking of 
the Bomare and the guidance system: 


The maximum range of the present seeker is — miles. 


Mr. Murpnree. It is guided. It has midcourse guidance to take 
it in the vicinity of the target, and then the seeker locks on. 

Mr. Stxes. Then there isa limitation ? 

Mr. Morruree. It has nothing to do with a missile limitation. 

Mr. Srees. It has nothing to do with a missile limitation ? 

Mr. Morpuerer. I think it might be helpful to bear this in mind: 
That the Nike and Talos are erected to defend specific points. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Murrenrer. The Bomarec, as Mr. Robertson pointed out, is a 
peripheral defense system, an area defense system. It is supposed 
to go out and cover areas that these point defense systems do not 
cover, and also go out farther. I think it might be helpful to have 
General McCorkle give a little background. 

Mr. StKes. I am not sure I understand yet what this limitation 
refers to. I would like to have that cleared up. 

Mr. Murpurer. I think General McCorkle can tell you that. 

Mr. Manon. General McCorkle? 

General McCorktie. Generally, this Bomare system is an area de- 
fense system which is deployed, instead of near cities or near the 
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defended areas, in large rings or wide bands far around the perimeter 
of acountry or an area to be defended. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stes. I understand. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that is clear. 

Mr. Mitier. Would you yield for one question ? 

Mr. SrKes. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. Can you retrieve these missiles? In other words, after 
they go out can you bring them back without firing them, if it should 
be desired, or are they expended? 

General McCorxir. A Bomare is expended as it is fired and cannot 
be brought back, such as the Snark or the Regulus. 

Mr. Manon. It is very vulnerable, is it not, to electronics counter- 
measures ? 

General McCorxte. I should say that the Bomare-SAGE system 
is relatively of the same vulnerability to electronics countermeasures 
as are the other systems of its day and age. All the measures which 
can be built into this system are so being built to render it the least 
possible vulnerable to these systems. However, electronic counter- 
measures are one of our problems throughout this whole business of 
both aircraft and missile work. We cannot ignore them. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the maximum range of the Bomarc? 

General McCorkte. - — miles, sir. This is plus or minus. We 
understand it may be a longer distance than that, but this is what it 
has been designed for. 

Mr. Manon. How low would it engage a target? 

General McCorktr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 





PROBLEMS OF ATOMIC WAR 


Mr. Secretary, I think our scientists and engineers have a very 
profound influence on the thinking of just ordinary civilians. I 
agree it is necessary that we have these scientists and engineers, who 
perform miracles; there is no doubt about that. As a practical mat- 
ter, what is your feeling as to whether or not all this air clutter with 
missiles and manned airplanes and rockets and so forth will cause 
too much confusion? What is going to be the picture? Do you think 
we can use manned aircraft and Bomare and the IRBM and all 
these other missiles in connection with actual warfare? How are we 
going to be selective enough to handle the situation ? 

Mr. Rornerrson. Mr. Chairman, that is certainly a very valid obser- 
vation and one that is not easy to avoid. 

Now, first off, in an effort to answer it, we must recognize that the 
threat of atomic oncoming attack does exist and will exist. We have 
the retaliatory deterrent now, but even with that deterrent, if the 
enemy decides to come in we certainly must do the most terrific job we 
know how to lessen the loss of life and destruction and damage to our 
people and to our industrial system. The stakes are enormously high. 

Now, we are in a period of transition, and no one knows with exacti- 
tude the time factors, and the rates of development. It is certainly 
the most rapid rate of technological development in our history. ~ 
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The manned aireraft, even the generation just phasing out now—the 
F-86, the F-94, the F-89—are still operational. They are still good. 
They will still meet, together with Falcons and other related weapons, 
the enemy, and they will do a pretty good job. They are not good 
enough. We want better. 

We are coming into production with the F-100 series, on which we 
are spending billions of dollars. They have to be guided, they have to 
have a network. They have to have radars and controls and seekers, 
even with their manning. So we have to move up from what we might 
-all the F—-86 series to a new generation as rapidly as we can. We are 
doing that, recognizing that right behind we are coming on with 
something better. At the same time we still have in the field today 
Sky Sweepers and antiaircraft guns. One might say they are ques- 
tionable value, but at the same time I would be somewhat hesitant to, 
all of a sudden, take those away and leave a city with nothing while we 
are getting Nike I in. I feel I would a whole lot rather have a 
Bomare out at miles than I would a Nike B miles out or 
even miles out. When a bomber falls, it still may explode its 
atomic weapon. 

It seems to me that on the continental defense end of the business 
we are going to have to spend a lot of money. We have to weigh 
that expenditure against our deterrents in terms of the B—52, the 
B-58 and other follow-on possibilities while we are attempting to 
maintain the deterrents on into the ICBM time period. But at the 
time we must recognize that in spite of the deterrents, atomic attack 
may come at us. Though the air is complicated, though the risks of 
electronic countermeasures are there, though SAGE may not be as 
good as we would like it, it is the best we have. 

It seems to me—and I think I reflect the views of the Defense De- 
partment and the Joint Chiefs of Staff—that during these periods 
one of the principal goals we must have is the unity of command in 
terms of use of these weapons that will be in the air. Hence, we have 
made every effort to strengthen the continental Air Defense Com- 
mand. That is now strengthened in its organizational structure under 
General Partridge, and the three components which contribute to that 
deterrent defense include the seaward extensions with picket ships 
under the Navy, the picket planes and the extension of these warning 
lines, the DEW line, the Mid-Canada line and the Pinetree line. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the Texas towers. 

Mr. Roserrson. And the Texas towers. 

Mr. Manon. They will be rapidly outmoded. 

Mr. Ropertson. All of those are contributing to the whole. 

For example, the Northeast Command has now come into con- 
tinental defense, and the Alaska Command, for a tighter coordina- 
tion in terms of the fitting in of this warning business. 

Now, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are constantly studying how we 
can position this ability to know about oncoming attacks and to knock 
out the attacker at a more remote point from our cities. Constantly 
we are pushing up into Canada where we can. We are pushing out 
further, out to Alaska. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have at this time a special committee 
studying the entire concept of our continental defense to make sure 
that we are taking those steps on a coordinated basis in the most 
effective military way we possibly can. 
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EMPLOYING MODERN WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, you have used a lot of words, rather 
well, I think, but you have not helped very much in clarifying my 
fear that at the present stage of this thing, or for the next 4 or 5 years, 
in the event of an attack, you would have a considerable degree of 
pandemonium, because you have so many weapons. How can you 
employ them and what can you do with them? It would seem to me 
to be very difficult. 

Mr. Roserrson. Well, sir, I agree; it is going to be very difficult. 
You are in the position that you can never Yeally see how it is going 
to work until the unfortunate moment you are in battle. That is a 
very critical time. So we must continue to train in war games with 
test results to improve these systems and keep them coming just as 
fast as we can. We have to provide adequate funds to support not 
only development of these weapons but their deployment and testing 
in the field. 

Mr. Mvreuree. Of course, the SAGE system is for that purpose; 
to coordinate. 

Mr. Maron. Yes. 

Mr. Rosertson. If you visualize manned aircraft of various types, 
and the Bomare and the Nike all in the air at various points, he 
makes a very valid statement that the SAGE system is the focal point 
in the region, in the sector, which provides that coordination, the 
knowledge to ‘keep you from shooting at your own planes. I would 
like to supply some additional information for the record on this 
point. 

Mr. Manion. Very well. 


(The information referred to is as follows :) 
STATEMENT OF Cot. R. L. JoHNSoN, USAF, Sace-Bomarc 


It is my purpose to amplify the record with respect to the specific question 
asked regarding the Bomare program. This question was quite involved and 
contained a number of points. I shall attempt to respond to each of them. 

For clarity and to provide the basis for common understanding, with your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to briefly describe just what is the air- 
defense system of the United States. In order to have any type of defensive 
system one must know that there is a target, where the target is, and since 
it is moving, where it will be at some future time. One must then be able to 
select the best weapon available for the particular target involved and assign 
the destruction of that target to that weapon. It goes without saying that one 
must also have the necessary weapon. The air-defense system of the United 
States is comprised of a number of radars of various vintages and capabilities 
deployed around the perimeter of the country and so arranged that their field of 
coverage overlaps not only adjacently but in depth as well. These radars 
detect targets in vast envelopes of space and indicate to an operator on a cathode 
ray tube the relative position of those targets to that radar station in azimuth, 
range, and altitude. It is obvious therefore that a single radar set is capabie 
of generating a tremendous quantity of data. It is next necessary to transmit 
this data to a central point where it can be displayed and analyzed in order to 
perform the necessary functions of identification, weapons selection, and inter- 
ception. The name “SAGE” means semiautomatic ground environment. This 
is that portion of the air-defense system which I have described. A certain 
portion of the question was addressed to the capabilities and limitations of the 
SAGE system as it affects Bomarec, based upon the report of the committee 
staff. The question states that certain scientists question the capability of the 
SAGE system in this regard. 








It is assumed that these are the scientists referred to in the report of the 
staff. Those scientists were members of the staff of the Operations Research 
Office of Johns Hopkins University. This organization is under contract to 
the Department of the Army to perform specified studies. The staff report quotes 
out of context certain passages from a report by the Operations Research Office 
apparently on the SAGE-Bomarc weapon system in the air defense. Since the 
Air Force has not seen this report, nor does it have knowledge of the assumptions 
used therein nor the source of the data from which the conclusions were drawn, 
it is difficult to comment objectively upon the scientists’ observations. At the 
bottom of page 32 of the staff report, the staff notes and appropriately so, that 
studies such as these are sensitive to the assumptions. I will therefore state 
the capabilities of the SAGE system rather than attempt to rebut the specific 
statements quoted. 

First, with respect to vulnerability, the very basis of our air-defense system 
is our radar network. Any system which depends upon electromagnetic ema 
nation is susceptible to countermeasure techniques that can be devised and 
employed by the potential enemy. This is a never ending game in identically 
the same fashion as relative improvements in weapons capabilities. By that 
I mean that each countermeasure has a counter-countermeasure, ete. It can 
be stated, therefore, that the effectiveness of the entire air-defense system of 
the United States, including all of the weapons therein, is equally affected by 
the enemy’s capability to jam our early warning network. The balance of the 
SAGE system, that is the data transmission network and the computer, is rela- 
tively invulnerable to countermeasure techniques. 

This constitutes a tremendous improvement in intercept capability. We see our 
way clear to improve this with the passage of time, and our program is so 
designed to incorporate such improvements when they become technically 
feasible. 

The rest of the question refers to the capabilities and limitations of the 
Bomare weapon system. It is assumed that the source of these statements is 
again the report of the Operations Research Office to which I previously re- 
ferred. The Air Force initiated a surface-to-air guided missile development in 
1946 known as Gapa or ground-to-air-pilotless aircraft. This weapon had a 
range of 35 miles; it had an extremely high rate of fire, was guided by the 
beam riding technique, and was powered with a ram-jet engine with a solid fuel 
booster. This program developmentwise was proceeding most satisfactorily but 

yas terminated in 1949. The concept of the defense of the United States had 
not been finalized when the Gapa program was initiated. As this concept 
became crystallized, it became iminediately apparent that the cost of employing 
missiles of this short range in the overall continental defense of the United 
States would be prohibitive both in weapons and manpower. The Boeing Air 
plane Co., which was performing this development, was directed to reorient 
their efforts along with the University of Michigan into studying the optimum 
weapon characteristics from a _ cost-effectiveness standpoint and consistent 
with the state of the art. The specific characteristics of the now Bomare 
system are the direct results of that systematic and detailed study. The name 
“Bomare” comes from the initials of the Boeing-Michigan Air Research Center. 
The actual development program was initiated in 1951. At that time, a develop- 
ment program was proposed which would have this weapon system operational 
in 1954. The proposed program was not adopted nor was it funded. Rather, a 
more deliberate development program was undertaken. This was based upon 
our past experience of unforeseen difficulties associated with guided missile 
development. 

Technically the Bomare system is ahead of its planned development schedule. 
Every phase of the missile system operation has been demonstrated. 

Bomare squadrons which are currently programed in our operational plan 
ning will cover the entire continental United States. 

In closing, the record should clearly show that it is the policy of the Air 
Force to cooperate completely and fully with the Congress and that the specific 
statements with regard to an Air Force staff officer’s opinion that the com- 
mittee should not inquire into the evaluations of the Bomare system are errone- 
ous. There was a misunderstanding as to specifically what information the 
staff member required. Once this misunderstanding was eliminated, the required 
information was furnished without delay. You will note that the required 
information was furnished as indicated on page 96 of the report. 
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Mr. Manon. Is this a program which within the next few years 
will take into consideration countermeasures against the IRBM and 
the ICBM, which might run in the total picture $50 billion or $100 
billion for the defense of the United States? 

Mr. Roserrson. Are you speaking of the continental-defense aspect ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; not the offensive. 


COST OF CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Roserrson. I would venture the guess right at the moment 
that our total application of resources to the ‘continental-defense 
needs, leaving out the strategic and overseas commitments, and the 
Far East and NATO, are running right at ———— in the current year. 
That will rise. It is inevitable that it will rise if we are going to meet 
these challenges of the oncoming attack. 

Mr. Manon. Well, in 10 years that would be ———-. How much 
will it rise? 

Mr. Ropertson. As of the present concepts, unless we are able to 
adjust them downward, the costs of these systems that will be coming 
on for continental defense alone will more than double. 

Mr. Manon. The annual cost? 

Mr. Roserrson. The annual cost, including the investment in the 
systems themselves and their operation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rosertson. It is a trend which we must face, that we have to 
find ways of doing this job if we are going to apply funds in eon- 
tinental defense. The cost of these systems is going to be very heavy. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is a very shocking responsibility. 

Mr. Rosertson. It is. 

Mr. Manon. We cannot help but be concerned about it. 

Will you assure the committee that you and the Defense Depart- 
ment generally will do everything you can to maybe have a new look 

regularly at this system and this whole complex of defenses? It is 
a terrific thing. It has to be in somebody’s hands. It has to be in 
the hands of the Defense Department. We cannot solve your prob- 
lems. But we certainly want to buy some degree of security without 
destroying ourselves economically. 

Mr. Rorerrson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give you, with all 
the effectiveness I can, the assurance of my knowledge of the intensity 
with which the Secretary and the Secretaries of the three services are 
pursuing these interrelationships, as well as the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the National Security Council. These are matters that do come 
before the President and his advisers in the National Security Council. 
They are matters of deep concern, because of the enormous sums of 
money involved. They are matters of deep concern because the penalty 
of failure to do the right thing at the right time could be disastrous 
to a great many people. We recognize the enormous seriousness 
of it. There is a constant weighing of the amount to be put into 
defense, the rate at which to put it in, as against the amount to be 
put into deterrents and that rate, in the’ light of the oncoming newer 
weapons that you know have to be met just over the horizon as tech- 
nology unfolds them. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us at this point, for the record or for 
the committee—it would probably be confidential or secret—the best 
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estimate you can present of the approximate cost of continental de- 
fense in all its aspects? I realize that this is a speculative thing and 
you cannot be accurate and we could not hold you to your figures, but 
give us the best estimate you can as to the cost of the missiles and 
al] things that go with them, specifying just what is involved. This 
is so terrific I think all of us need to have a better picture of it. You 
do not need to do it at this moment, but we will see it when it comes 
up. 

Mr. Rosertson. All right, sir. I would be glad to do it. We have 
done a lot of study on it. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you had. You should have. 

Mr. Rosertrson. I will be glad to provide our current best judg- 
ment of the trends. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the com- 
mittee. ) 

NAVY IRBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Some of us are seriously concerned about the millions 
of dollars which may have been wasted in connection with the Jupiter 
program. Our staff has advised that while it was not provided with 
official information, there are indications the Jupiter development is 
to be essentially abandoned. Of course, we have had considerable 
clarification of this since your first appearance before the committee 
yesterday. 

It appears the Navy intends to develop an IRBM known as the 
Polaris and the Air Force, which on November 26, 1956, was given 
responsibility for financing any further development of the land- 
based Jupiter, will likewise abandon the project. 

I would like to raise this question: Whether the millions of dollars 
spent by the Navy in the development of the ship-based Jupiter rep- 
resented the best judgment of the Navy up until the issuance of the 
November 26, 1956, directive by the Secretary of Defense? If it did, 
the committee would like to know why the Navy, immediately after its 
issuance, reoriented its efforts in favor of the Polaris. 

Was this a marriage of convenience which was forced upon the 
Navy? Just what is the picture there ? 

Mr. Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to address 
myself to that question and attempt to give you the entire history, as 
I was very close to it throughout the per iod. 

In the first place, the Navy during October-November of a year 
ago—not this past Eetchee Movember aves very much interested in 
the weapon value of a seaborne ballistic missile. They had the one 
coming and the Regulus in being. They strongly urged that the 
Navy not be considered out of the Air Force and Army _ possi- 
bilities. We were reviewing how best to achieve the quickest ballistic 
missile approach that would have a range in the order of magnitude 
of 1,500 miles. 

We have in our files a very strong letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, representing the point of view of the Navy, that they should 
be permitted to join with the Army in the pursuit of and in the 
development of a ballistic missile, taking advantage of the skills that 
existed at the Redstone Arsenal, as being the quic kest w ay of getting 

a liquid propelled ballistic missile into being, which was then our 
national goal. 
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That marriage worked out. One might call it a marriage of con- 
venience, but I would call it a marriage of taking the best advantage 
of our existing skills and facilities. We had a large group of men 
there—at that time 1,800, and we now have some 4,400 at that ar- 
senal—who were in a position then to keep moving in the direction 
of bringing it into being. There were quite varied judgments among 
the scientists as to whether that group had the capability of doing 
that job. The then Scientific Advisory Committee of the Services 
split, and they advised that the job be given to one of those in the 
aircraft industry. Subsequently they advised that because of the 
different technical routes to be followed, they both should be done. 

The Navy’s position followed on and they established the Joint 
Army-Navy Missile Committee which, for the year and a half of its 
life, I would say worked as well as two such groups could work 
together. 

I have heard from beth the Secretary of the Army and the Seere- 
tary of the Navy, as well as the Chief of Staff and the Chief of 
Naval Operations respectively, that it was a very fine bit of teamwork. 
The Army accepted some delay in its program in order to make the 
configuration, the size of the structure, capable of doing the Navy 
job. At the same time we decided to go that route jointly, making 
the Air Force the principal land-based missile group, because of its 
strategic concept and its relation to the tactical Air Force and the 
strategic air job. The Navy job was then set up basically at the 
Redstone Arsenal, where the missle was designed to be a seaborne 
missile, but with a secondary mission of having a land-based back-up 
for the Air Force missile in the event that did not work. It was 
intended then, as it was later subsequently confirmed in directive, that 
the mission would be the mission of the Air Force. There was noth- 
ing in those directives that established or that indicated at that 
time—November 8 a year ago—that that would be an Army mission, 
but it was desired that they keep every effort working in the direction 
of this teamwork. 

I am glad to say it was done. At the same time the Navy was 
encouraged to proceed, as were all three services, with the concept of 
getting away from the liquid propellant. This handling of it is a 
very difficult thing, for the supply of it and the creation of it in the 
field. It is a bad thing to handle. So efforts were made also to 
coordinate the efforts that were going on in the respective laboratories 
of the three services, to pull together their ideas and their knowledge 
of the solid propellants, these doubled-based chemicals. The Navy 
stressed then, and stressed all through it, an encouragement to find 
the basis upon which they could come forward with a solid-based 
missile which would be much more adaptable to shipboard and ulti- 
mately to submarines. 

While this liquid was proposed as having submarine capability, 
everyone was somewhat doubtful you could realistically handle that 
material in a submarine. 

The first efforts of the Navy to get a solid propellant configuration 
was an extremely clumsy gathering of five missiles. Well, that did 
not work so well. It did not look like it would be something to put 
a lot of money on the barrelhead for, and subsequently, they came for- 
ward with a program that looked quite realistic. Subsequently there 
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was) brought down to a rather realistic observation another time 
factor, and this is part of the answer to the question on time that was 
mentioned. ‘The Navy feels—and I think it can be pretty well sup- 
ported—that that matter will now come in the period. Coming then 
into that period and being so much more maneuverable and more 
usable on shipboard, it cert: ‘ainly seemed to be the thing to do. It was 
agreed then that the joint effort as affecting the missile itself would 
be dissolved and the Navy would be authorized and funded to go 
forward at its own high priority, not the highest national priority, to 
bring such a nissile into being; and that is where we stand today. 

Now, in regard to the funds that have actually been used for Navy 
Jupiter, they have principally gone into some funds the Army has 
applied that were required to fit ‘the Jupiter missile with a stabilizing 
platform and the ability to adjust itself on board ship. That added 
to their troubles. But they did that, and I think they did a very 
good job. 

The two phases, then, for which the Mariner ships had to be brought 
out of mothballs and put into being, for which there are quite a few 
millions of dollars, were these: First, to find a way of putting on 
board a ship a platform on which you could set this missile and 
haye it responsible to these controls so that you could guide the 
thing. That is being done and is coming into being. The second 
ship was for this problem of navigation. 

The U.S. S. Compass Island is now operational. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

An.airplane can go out and look for, the target and help guide 
himself to it if he must do it. You have to know where the target 
is, and you have to control your flight to hit it exactly, and that 
U. S. S. Compass [sland has to do regardless of whether the missile 
is a part of the ballistic missile program. The same is true of the 
shipboard launching platform. That work is going forward and we 
have not lost a nickel’s worth although it does amount to some ———. 

Mr. Morpuree. The Navy has paid for this toa degree. 

Mr. Ropertson. That was recognized as the only, way we felt this 
could really come in on time. So, we have carried them both together. 
I feel that the Army and Navy, in good faith, have done everything 
that the knowledge would have permitted, and it was supported by 
the Defense Department and the administration. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Murphree, I feel that*it is very important to have 
2 man of your qualifications in the job which you hold. 

You have heard this interchange of ideas here this morning. Is 
there anything that has been said that you think might need a little 
refinement or anything which you might point out to us that, maybe, 
has not been made clear in the previous discussion this morning that 
you think we should have? 

Mr. Murpurer. No. I think it has been very well covered. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Is there anyone from the Army, Navy, or Air Force 
who desires to add anything additionally as a result of this discussion 
which has taken place this morning? Has there been anything said 
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that might be amplified or clarified for the committee, General Gavin? 

General Gavin. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral, do you have any comment on this situation? 

Admiral Wrruineron. No, sir. 

Mr. Matton. You discussed it some with us the other day. 

Admiral Wrrmineron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. I do not see how we could have failed to look into 
these matters. We need to do the best we can to explore this thing 
somewhat even though we are not administrators of the program. 

Mr. Roserrson. Mr. Ch: uirman, I would like to say to you that this 
is a very complex thing. It is very difficult to comprehend, and we 
would like to make ourselves just as available to you as we can with 
all of our technical assistance to give the maximum possibility of full 
comprehension and judgment because we think it is so vital. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we will have some further questions to ask you. 
We will try not to rehash and repeat the questions or the answers 
that have already been given, but we want to get additional informa- 
tion wherever possible. 

Is there anyone who now desires to ask any questions / 

Mr. Suerearv. Mr. Chairman, I would like to approach the situ- 
ation based upon what I have been able to analyze from the inter- 
rogation to date. 

SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 


It seems to me to be rather prevalent along two major fields. In 
other words, we are delving into a se ientific unknown factor to a 
degree. Some of it has been proven and the major portion of it is 
still in the status of experimentation as I interpret it. 

I would like to approach it for a moment, with the chairman’s 
permission, upon a kind of a cause and effect aspect, if 1 may, and 
I think in order to draw parallels as far as I am concerned, I would 
like to ask you this question : 

How long were we in splitting the atom? How much time was 
devoted to that general complex of scientific application by all of the 
mentalities throughout the world? Can you tell me approximately 
how many years were involved there ? 

Mr. Mureuree. I guess the basic information as far as the recogni- 
tion of the possibility of a self-sustaining fission of the atom is 
concerned occurred in about 1937 or 1938. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes, but we have been in the field of research in 
that field for many, many years prior thereto. 

Mr. Murrurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What I am getting at is this: We were delving into 
an unknown factor at that time and there was a tremendous amount 
of time and scientific energy expended to bring it up to the definitive 
status that presently prevails. We have gone through that with 
reference to every scientific advancement that we have ever known 
in the history of the world. First. you have the idea, the next point 
is to get the idea on the drawing board, and the next step is to get 
it off ‘the drawing board and in some kind of equilibrium for fune- 
tional purposes. 

When you get it into the functional aspect, refinement takes place by 
‘echnical application. 
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Is that a reasonable conclusion of the procedure in this general 
field ? 

Mr. Roverrson. Are you speaking with reference to the atomic 
field or with reference to the missiles field ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am speaking of the total with which we are dealing. 

Mr. Rosertson. I would say it is; that it has to go through those 
general periods. 

Mr. Sirepparp. It does not only apply in the field of the basics, but 
it applies in the physical field as well. We have spent tremendous 
amounts of money throughout the United States and other places in 
the world to try to solve the disease elements that are presently very 
devastating and great sums of money have been put into the effort to 
try and define the cause of cancer, the cause of heart disease, and to 
ascertain the best corrective methods. 

We have no right, as I see it, to look upon the complexities that you 
gentlemen are confronted with as being solvable within the minute, 
as it were, or the hour or the day or the week or the month or the year, 
because in past history in the field of development there has been a 
very definite pattern and a cause and effect relationship to reach the 
ultimate of benefit and usability and rarely do we attain the nth 
degree of perfection. 

Whatever you are doing in this field is obvious to me to be time- 
consuming and there is an extremely heavy cost factor. Why? You 
are dealing with the indeterminable and it is utterly impossible for 
anyone to predetermine the cost factor until you have consummated 
the objective you set out to attain. 


COST FACTOR OF RESEARCH 


I might direct a question to the cost factor if I may at this time: 

How close are you in this total field of research and development to 
the literal detailed cost factor ? 

Mr. Rosertson. How close are we to the literal detail? 

Mr. Suerrarp. What do you do, in other words, to scrutinize it? 
Once you have given a prime contract to corporations A, B, and C, 
knowing that you are in the field of the unknown factor, how close 
do you check on them to see that they are within the degree of reason- 
able application ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, sir, if I may attempt to take that in terms 
of the missile and in the aircraft field, the contracting officers in each 
of the three services have the machinery by which they have technical 
supervision where it is in the scientific and development phase, and 
where they have managerial observation and cost analysis. We have 
to approve all those contracts of whatever ty pe. Our guidelines for 
those cost accountabilities, while not perfect, are being worked on 
and refined. Those are then subject to audit by the auditing service 
of each of the three services and, finally, the General Accounting Office. 

Now, you can audit expenditures and say that is a payable exnense 
without getting into the fundamental question of whether the job was 
managed properly. 

Each of the services do not have, perhaps, as effective a system as 
we might be hoping to get in the next vear or two under tighter man- 
agement and tighter use of funds. They have very careful scrutiny 
of these contracts both in house and in corporate structure. I have 
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been into a great many of them and Mr. Wilson has been to many of 
them. ‘The Secretaries and their staffs go to them. The Military 
Establishment is geared to watch them. That is not for a moment to 
say that in any corporation of $100 million or $200 million activity 
there is not a lot of lost motion whether it is for a profit incentive or 
whether it is on a costing contract. This is a business in which it is 
most difficult to get competition because you cannot take a develop- 
ment of one of these missiles from Boeing and put it over to Douglas 
and say “give us a competitive price.” It is not easy to do. 

Competition is being used wherever practicable. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I assume in your accounting system that you do not 
give to the auditors whom you send out to make those checks for you 
authority to rearrange or to disturb the production equilibrium of the 
firms that they are ‘looking over. In other words, they come back 
and report their findings to the next echelon of responsibility, and 
eventually it comes up to the Comptroller aspect of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense ? 

Mr. Rosertson. It comes up through the Comptroller of the services. 

Mr. SHerraRp. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Sixes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEpPARD. Yes. 

NIKE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes. Because of the fact that General Gavin cannot be with 
us during a considerable part of the afternoon, I want to inject a 
question about the Nike program, and I think he will probably want 
to contribute to the discussion. 

The question arises from the committee report on guided missiles 
and i question is a somewhat lengthy one which I will read into the 
record. 


The committee is not completely convinced the Nike program is being handled 
in the most efficient and economical manner possible. Despite the statements 
made by OSD officials as to the effectiveness of Nike I missiles we would like t« 
have you tell us whether the Nike I missile now in production is really an 
effective weapon for meeting the existing threat. * * * It is understood that 
studies made by the Army indicate the cheapest and most effective air defense 
can be provided by a unit completely equipped with Nike B missiles. 


These are now known as the Nike Ajax and the Nike Hercules, but 
the question is the same. 


Such information makes the committee question whether there should not 
be a cutback in Nike I procurement and an acceleration of planned Nike B 
procurement. Our staff has reported that unless present plans are altered, 
there will be some ———— obsolete Nike I missiles on hand and the Stanford 
Research Institute is said to have reported that the entire Nike B program was 
behind schedule because : 

1. The Army had failed to utilize the Douglas Aviation Co., Santa Monica 
plant as a prime production source for Nike B missiles. 
2. The low rates of production scheduled at the Charlotte ordnance plaat. 

Will you be good enough, gentlemen, to comment on the matters I have just 
covered? 

Would you like to have this question, General Gavin 4 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; I will be very glad to, Mr. Sikes. This 
has been a matter under constant scrutiny for the past year or so. It 
gets into production and beyond research and development, and I 
would like to ask General Daley who is Director of Missiles Develop- 
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ment to handle part of it, and also to ask our procurement man, who 
is here with me, to participate, 
General Daxey. Sir, the first portion of this question is, if I may 
quote the paper here: 
EFFECTIVENESS OF NIKE I 


Is this really an effective weapon for meeting the existing threat? 

We believe it is an effective weapon and the most effective weapon 
for this purpose available today. 

Mr. Murenrer. This is the Nike I. 

General Datey. This is Nike IL. 

Mr. SrKes. is it the most effective type weapon against an airplane 
such as the B-5z to date ? 

General Datxy. Today it is the most effective, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it the most effective weapon today against. the most 
advanced Russian bombers ¢ 

General Dairy. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Murpuree. It is the most effective we have. 

General Darey. It is the most effective we have today. We recog- 
nize what the Stanford Research and Development Institute con- 
cluded, and that is that a very effective and much more effective de- 
fense can be attained with the Nike Hercules. 

Mr. Sikes. Then, if you were to phase out Nike I today in order to 
place more emphasis on Nike B, you would have a gap in your defenses / 

General Darter. That is correct, sir. We would actually weaken the 
defenses between now and the time when we deployed an equivalent 
number of Nike Hercules. 


NIKE | OBSOLETE 


Mr. Srxes. Even though there is a distinct possibility that we will 
have on hand in 1960 a considerable number of obsolete Nike ['s, we 
will also have had protection during the intervening period that we 
could not have had otherwise ; is that true ¢ 

General Date. That is true, sir, and I would like to point out an- 
other thing: We will always, in my opinion, have mixed weapons 
systems in our defense inventory. As Mr. Robertson has pointed out, 
we still have some antiaircraft guns left because we have not replaced 
them. I would expect that many of the Nike Ajax units would be left 
in position because they would still re present some contribution to the 
dolce, and we will gradually phase in the Nike Hercules as they 
become available and as we phase out the Nike Ajax. 

I would not say that the Nike Ajax would be worthless in 1960, 

Mr. Sixes. You feel that not in the foreseeable future will you phase 
out the Nike I? 

Mr. Murpnree. We will phase out production. 

General Datey. We will phase out production and it will go out of 
the inventory some time bet ween 1960 and 1965. 1 would believe that 
gradually it would go out. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Srkrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. With reference to ground-to-air antiaireraft, during the 
period that Nike I was operational, not only was it the bes! weapon 
of that nature, but the only one of the range that you described. 
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Mr. Rozserrson. Yes, sir; the only land based— 

Mr. Fioop. That is exactly what I said. . 

Mr. Sixes. Let us get back to the completion of the answer. Is that 
all you had to say, General Daley ? 

General Datey. Yes, sir. I would like to turn this over—— 

Mr. Murpurer. General, [ wonder if you would not want to make 
one point further? Is it not true that we are phasing out the produc- 
tion of Nike I as rapidly as we are bringing Nike B in? 

General Datey. We have General Cassevant here who is from the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, and he is well quali- 
fied to cover that phase of it. 

General Cassevant. I will speak briefly on the production of the 
Nike missile. We are not buying any Nike Ajax missiles. We had 
in 1957 planned to buy Nike Ajax missiles, but we have canceled that. 
We have, to the extent possible, canceled some of the previous year’s 
procurement in Nike Ajax missiles—in order that we could take that 
money to speed up our production of the Nike Hercules. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you already phasing out the Nike I? 

General Cassevant. As fast as we can, and as fast as operational 
requirements will permit. 

Mr. Sixes. You say you have canceled the current year’s produc- 
tion ? 

General Cassevant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How many are actually on order now ¢ 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. Is it true that all of the Nike I missiles which are now 
being purchased are being acquired through funds appropriated prior 
to fiscal 1957, or do they include part of fiscal 1957 funds? 

General Cassevant. None of the 1957 funds. 

Mr. Sixes. None of them ¢ 

General Cassevant. That is correct. We used none of the 1957 
funds. 

TRANSFER OF NIKE I FUNDS TO NIKE HERCULES 


Mr. Sikes. What is being done with the money that was appro- 
priated for fiscal 1957 and intended to purchase Nike I missiles? 

General Cassevant. That is going toward: Nike Hercules missiles. 

Mr. Sixes. ‘To what extent are you able to speed up the Nike. Her- 
cules program by that transfer of funds? 

General Cassevant. What we had in mind was that we would trans- 
fer some of the missiles procurement and production from Santa 
Monica down to our Charlotte Ordnance Missiles Plant at Charlotte, 
N. C., and we would then be able to make some of those missiles, but 
we would hire a work force down there in order to start learning how 
to make missiles and then we would start phasing the new Nike Her- 
cules missile into the Charlotte Ordnance Plant. 

We had hoped by this program to save time rather than to have 
to start from seratch at Charlotte. This is the way we cut our time 
down and the way we have used our money intelligently, we think. 


UTILIZATION OF CHARLOTTE PLANT 


Mr. Sikes. What is vour answer to the criticism about the way in 
which the Charlotte plant is being utilized ? 
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General Gavin. I might say, sir, that this program has been under 

a great deal of discussion and ser atie during the year, and what has 
taken place has been in response to the Stanford Institute study: 
in fact, that was our study which we hope will accomplish this very 
thing. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

Planned production buildup at the Charlotte plant is the maximum consistent 
with the training of personnel. Planned production deliveries through the pro- 
duction buildup period represent the maximum capability of the facility. ‘The 
basis for the report that the Nike-Hercules program is behind schedule because 
the Army failed to utilize the Santa Monica plant as a prime source is not 
understood. Based on the Hercules development program and an orderly pro- 
duction buildup the presently planned schedule, utilizing Charlotte as the prime 
source, results in the maximum production output through the fiseal year 1957 
funding period. In view of technical and scheduling problems involved there 
would have been no gain in the number of missiles available by utilizing Santa 
Monica as a prime source. 


General Cassevanr. Getting back to your question about how many 
missiles we have, we have had delivered of the Nike Ajax mis- 
siles, and there remains on order now — 

As I said earlier, we have considered cancellation of 700 of that 
remainder, and we actually canceled 300, Cancellation of the remain 
ing 400 is currently under study and it may be possible to cancel all 
or part of the remaining 400. 








FUNDING OF NIKE HERCULES 


Mr. Stxes. How many of the Nike B or Nike Hercules missiles have 
now been funded prior to this budget ? 

General Cassevant. I would like to call on Colonel Hillman, who 
is my detail man, for that answer, 

Colonel Hillman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. How many are requested in this budget ¢ 

Colonel Hirrman. In this budget —————. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anything more which can be added to the in- 
formation given us about the Charlotte plant ? 

General Cassevant. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Sikes, will you yield for one question ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, sir. 


NIKE AS TO ATOMIC WARHEADS 


Mr. Mixer. I understood from what you gentlemen have said that 
the Hercules will not be actually in existenc e—that is, in production 
for a time. Now, the press has just recently come out with the 
statements that the atomic warheads are at this time being made 
ivailable to the Washington-Baltimore Defense Area, and even named 
some of the sites where it said they would have atomic warheads. 

Do you have an atomic warhead in the Nike Ajax, or is that report 
entirely wrong? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mitier. The implication that atomic warheads are being placed 
on site right now in this area is inaccurate. 

Mr. Rosertson. I wonder if I might comment on that ? 
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Mr. Miuuer. Surely? 

Mr. Rosertson. The recent announcement related to not only 
ground-to-air missiles, but air-to-air missiles. 

Mr. Mitirr. Thank you, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the purpose of the stockpiling of atomic war- 
heads at these sites if the missiles themselves will not be available, or 
did I misunderstand the answer ? 

General Gavin. I believe I said that, and I believe you may have 
misunderstood me. The warhead will be available in the custody of 
the AEC. 


CONVERSION OF NIKE-LAUNCHING SITES 


Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me something about the progress that is 
being made in the dev elopment of launching sites or the conversion 
of the Nike I launching sites to the Nike B, and the progress that is 
being made in guidance s systems ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; I will be very glad to. I think, perhaps, 
that is in the operational area, and I will ask General Beach to talk 
about it. 

General Bracu. The present Nike Ajax sites—the ones we are put- 
ting in now—are so constructed that they can take the Nike universal 
aia 

All of our future planning and everything we are doing is toward 
the Nike Hercules and not the Nike Ajax, although N Nike Ajax units 
are at the present time still going on site. 

Actually, there are seven units right now that are in the process 
of becoming onerational and going on ‘site. 

Mr. Stxes. What actual timelag will there be in the conversion from 
a Nike I to a Nike B operational ‘site? 

General Bracn. From the time the Nike B unit is trained at White 

Sands, it will probably be 2 months until they are completely opera- 
tional. The training time at White Sands will be about 4 months 
in length. 

Mr. Stxes. Well, that is not exactly what I had in mind. Will there 
be a gap in time in the operation of a Nike I unit before it becomes 
operational for Nike B? 

General Beacn. A very minimum gap. By the time the new unit 
moves in, it will be the gap necessary to replace the launchers, but 
that can be done by batteries, so the defense of an entire point will 
not be inoperational at any one time. The defense of a point will be 
downgraded to the extent of one battery only for a period of a week 
or so, but at no time will it be unarmed. 

Mr. Srxes. The answer is that there will be a delay of a week or so 
in the changeover at one battery ? 

General Gavry. For one battery, but the gap will not be significant. 

Mr. Forp. How many Nike I sites do we actually have now? 

General Bracn. Off the record. 

Mr. Forp. How many will you have when you complete the Nike I 
site program ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sr«es. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We will adjourn now until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Manon. We will continue. 
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RESEARCH CONTROL THROUGH COST ACCOUNTING 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, before luncheon, while I had the 
privilege of direct interrogation, you had responded to my question 
relative to the tracing of the atomic system and our expenditures and 
our production capacities. 

In the last comment it was to the effect that it comes to the Comp- 
troller of the services having completed its channelization up to 
that level. Then, I presume, it also travels into the Comptroller posi- 
tion in the Office of the Secretary of Defense; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. If I may position myself better, we were discussing 
how we got at the observation of the efficiency with which the contrac 
tors were—— 

Mr. Suepparp. Cost accounting. 

Mr. Rosertson. Operating, and their cost accounting systems. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, it does. However, in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense the functions are less in the operational aspect of it. 
They are observational, they are teams that are available to go out 
for spot check occasionally, but basically that responsibility of follow- 
ing the performance of the contractor is the responsibility of the con- 
tracting service. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
does review the expenses incurred in relation to policy, in relation 
to total funds available, in relation to projections of previous cost 
estimates, but not so much in the details of how Northrup, for instance, 
or Convair or Boeing is running its plant. It is too detailed for a 
policy level to pursue. 

Mr. Suepparp. I accept that interpretation as being a good pro- 
cedure. My next question is rather obvious, I assume. Assuming that 
corporation or company X was fabricating under a Government con- 
tract that falls within the province of the armed services and there 
were to be found an expensive operation over and above what it should 
be, how rapid is that information transmitted up to a control source, 
if you know? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think you would have to be given an answer 
that is not as complete as you might like. I would say it differs 
between the services to a degree, it differs actually within a service 
between, for example, technical services or bureaus. I believe that, 
by and large, the procedures of getting these management analyses or 
look-sees at the performance of contractors are basically pretty good. 
It is not as good as you would have if you had a way of putting profit 
and loss and control competitive systems into the picture. But un- 
der the machinery by which we are able to operate, and the nature 
of the contracts and the incentive contracts, I believe there is room for 
tightening. There are recommendations for tightening and im- 
provement from the very exhaustive studies of the Hoover Commis- 
sion a year and a half ago which are now being progressively imple- 
mented. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Is it not very difficult when you are delving into 
the field of research and development and in the development. factor 
which you have developed cost factors that are unpredictable? 

Mr. Ropertson. That is right. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Consequently, your accounting system is in step to 
a degree with the unknown factor with which you are dealing; is that 
not literally the truth? 

Mr. Rozertson. The accounts reflect the actual cost of the work as 
done. The problem often is the difficult task of projecting, at the time 
when you are in prototype stage, the cost of a Nike or Talos in full 
production stage. It is an industrial management technique but the 
accuracy with which that can be done is not always of the best. Cer- 

tainly it is used. For instance, I mentioned i in my testimony yester- 
day that we are getting experience in the industrial production of these 
weapons. As you get the feel of producing a type of weapon, which 
is still very costly—it is higher than the cost of silver per pound by 
a good deal—there certainly is room for improvement. 
“his is the area into which we are very anxious to weave more of 
the industrial engineering or engineering aspects. Sometimes this is 
difficult to do. 


FIRMNESS OF PRODUCTION ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suerrarp. My question was premised upon this finalization. I 
would assume from what little I know about the production that it 
would be extremely difficult for you gentlemen to appear before this 
committee or any other committee of i inquiry and to definitely estab- 
lish dolluriies a cost factor that has not been expended and is delv- 
ing into the unknown factor productionwise. There is that element 
that. you cannot help, no way to avoid it no matter what kind of a 
statistician you are; that you cannot do anything but make the best 
estimate that can be made predicated upon your experience. The 
rest has to be guess; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Roperrson. It can be a guess with various degrees of the ex- 
perience factor tied in. 

With all due respect to the one experience we have had in this past 
year, look at this papyens at work. For example, the Army was going 
into the business of producing the A weapon. The first look-see at 
production costs working with the contractor based on development 
costs resulted in a first appraisal of the order of magnitude of $600 
million. On further analysis at the secretarial level of the Army 
and Defense, the pressures to take perhaps different time sequences 
and rate of stepping up, it comes out in the order of $350 million. As 
of the final figure I think we stand today at $308 million. 

Those are progressive applications of experience and judgment and 
pressure on the contractor which result perhaps in different rates of 
getting up there, but the same end result is achieved, with sizable 
savings. 

If one had accepted the $600 million figure first as completely valid 
without extraordinary pressure and analysis, our costs might be high- 
er than they should be. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What I am endeavoring to have appear in the record 
is the literal factual problem with which you gentlemen are confronted 
in preparing your budget, a certain and reasonable portion of that 
budget can be predicated upon fact and experience, the yardstick of 
the past. There is no way in the world, however, that vou can avoid 
having a certain estimate in here that you, yourself, or nobody else 
at this time is capable of saying will be “X” dollars 5 years from now. 
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If you can do that you are a magician | have not had the privilege of 
knowing heretofore. 

Mr. Rorerrson. I certainly am not. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is an honest and proper expression of it. 


PHASING OF WEAPON INVENTORIES 


There is another aspect I would like to comment about. That was 
rather forcibly remarked about this morning, and properly so, about 
what we have in our present inventory for the military to utilize in 
‘ase of necessity. You are going through a highly intensified phasing 
situation. As you are phasing - in the new, as against that that you 
have and some of it still being developed, in the jets, for example, it is 
obvious you are going to have a semi- duplication of potential in there, 
are you not? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it not further obvious it would be rather unfor- 
tunate in your evaluations if you did not hang onto and keep what 
you have until such time as you are in a proven position to replace it 
with something better ? 

Mr. Ropsertson. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Now I am assuming that those who establish the 
formula of our war plans, which I understand is reviewed quite fre- 
quently by those in that position—that you take into consideration the 
adaptability of the new and the old in unison if something happens 
that requires the act of unison. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a repetition of consideration at all times, 
is it not? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. And other times we are not putting into obsolescent 
status mechanical devices of any type or character that we might 
want to use tomorrow until we get something that is better to replace 
it and have it in operation. Is that a reasonable conclusion. on my 
part or not? 

Mr. Rosertson. I think it is a very reasonable conclusion. The 
sequence of events which, I think, gets very close scrutiny; first, 
within each service; second, within the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

It is very difficult to arrive at an exact answer. For example, one 
might question the amount of 105 or 155 ammunition we have in the 
er ound today and if you attempt to get an exact. position on that type 
of artillery ammunition and maintain a mobilization base. there is 
a distinct possibility we may find ourselves a surplus in this com- 
modity for an all-out atomic war. 

But, on the other hand, we might conceivably have certain types 
of warfare that might find 105 and 155 ammunition very, very use- 
ful. So you ae have constant judgments in the appraisal of the 
type of warfare we are facing. 

Mr. Suepparp. a other words, drawing a rather homely parallel, 
why do I pay insurance premiums? 

Mr. Roperrson. We have to keep the in-being force while we are 
trying to get the newer and better force. 

‘Mr. Suepparp. I would assume you are very cautious about sur- 
veying out the items that could and should be used until such time 
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as they are completely replaced by the proven factor; is that a rea- 
sonable assumption ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir, we just cannot get rid of the old until the 
new is developed, in inventory, and proven in the field, which poses 
quite a bit of our dollar problem right. now. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is why and undoubtedly one of the major 
reasons and legitimate and necessary reasons for keeping what. is 
sometimes termed an unnecessary inventory. We hear that com- 
ment and criticism every once in a while. While I do not mean to 
suggest that we do not have some things in our present inventory 
that. perhaps could be and should have been surveyed out—under 
the law of averages that could prevail and undoubtedly does—how- 
ever, there should always be kept in mind the preservation factor 
of.the usable against the contemplated usable and it is a very im- 
portant part. of our judgment in keeping that in that status in case 
we have to use it immediately or within any reasonable time in the 
future. 

Mr. Roserrson. I think our procedures now for surplus disposal 
and inventory control have been very substantially improved in the 
last few years. The advent of the stock funds and of the industrial 
funds has been a material factor in reducing our post-Korean inven- 
tories by literally hundreds and hundreds of millions of dollars. We 
are still drawing those down. That has been a particular source of 
funds in the Army’s accounts. The inventory controls in the supply 
system and in the weapons end of it are under much better control 
today than they were a few vears ago. We still have goals. The 
Hoover Commission set us some very challenging opportunities of 
further improvement. Those are being explored and exploited by the 
services with follow-up from Defense. We are trying not to keep 
any idle dollars or idle inventories and yet we are trying not to dispose 
of materiel that might be useful ina conflict. 

A recent review [ was going through this week in terms of the tank 
situation, M-24’s and M-41’s and M-47’s and 48's against the new 
that is coming in there was very revealing on that subject. 

Mr. Sreprparp. You have made a very clarified presentation and 
your response to the interrogations of the committee have, in my opin- 
ion, been very clarifying which is very indicative to me you have spent 
a considerable portion of your time in studying your subject matter. 


TIMFELAG BETWEEN APPROPRIATION AND CONTRACTING 


What comments can you make or do you care to make at this time 
after the Congress appropriated funds and having those funds dis- 
persed down to the literal course of production requirements as against 
hiatuses that might presently occur? What comments can you give on 
that ? 

Mr. Roserrson. I am not sure I understand your question. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I will clarify it to this degree. At the moment you 
gentlemen are justifying certain funds. Now eventually those funds 
clear the C ongress and become law. Immedi: itely when they become 
law they are available for the purposes for which they were requested 
and for which they were justified. Then the next is getting that money 
out. into expendable categories to acquire the hardware—I am using 
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that word rather in the large—that is in your procurement require- 
ments. 

Mr. Rozerrson. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. It appears there is a slowdown between those two 
points, to wit, time the money becomes available by law and the time 
it is actually given for expenditure and production requirement 
purposes. 

Mr. Roserrson. I see. 

Mr. Suepvrarp. That is my question. Now am I right in assuming 
there is delay in that field or am I wrong? 

Mr. Roszerrson. I think I can probably best answer your question 
inthis way. If I might compare the terminal date of fiscal 1955 and 
beginning of 1956 and the same at 1956 to 1957, I happen to have 
come in just at the end of 1955 and beginning of 1956 and saw the 
beginning of the placement of contracts under the 1956 funds. The 
time lag “between authorization by the Congress and placement. by 
the Departments, including the- 

Mr. Srepparp. Do you use authorization in its literal concept? 

Mr. Roperrson. The appropriations, not the authorizations. There 
is quite a time factor after appropriations by the Congress and the 
apportionment through the Bureau of the Budget and the Department 
of Defense to the services and before final placement of the contracts. 
Our machinery for getting it done was not as well greased as we 
would like to see. 

As we came into the application of the funds appropriated last year 
and as we came from July to December this year, the apportionments 
were virtually 95 percent complete within the month of ee eee 

The areas of delay were involved in such things as the shipbuilding 
program, and certain shopping lists in the Air Force, which were very 
complex and in which changes were evolving. 

Within that basic effort to get the money out so that it could be 
contracted in the ensuing 6 months, we have in the current fiscal 
year placed 52 percent. of our money as compared to 41 percent last 
year. So that the lag is lessening. ‘The machinery for getting them 
out is, I would say, better than it has ever been. 

On the other hand, it means we are spending money faster. We are 
getting more done. All that is being spent in that way is within the 
programs as brought before the Congress except where we can find a 
missile that we want to cancel or consolidate. Of course, we want to 
save that money and save the expenditure. If we can operate effec- 
tively with less personnel, that is being done. But I think I tried 
to address myself to the time factor between appropriation, appor- 
tionment and contracting. 

Mr. SnHepparp. That is true with the reservation that we talked 
about, the determinable expenditure ? 

Mr. Roperrson. Determinable? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, that is already determined, not the field where 
you have to have reapportionment because of change of strategy or 
change of production requirements, but established expenditure re- 
Gibatlinsits bobarite there have been lapses in getting the money down 





to that source. That has been evidenced by field observation, no ques- 
tion about it. 
Mr. Rorertson. Yes. 
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Mr. Suerparp. You say you have reduced that about 8 percent? 

Mr. Ropertson. We are this year about 10 to 11 percent further 
down the road in getting our work done at the end of the first 6 months 
than we were in the prior year. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are you continuing to exercise diligence and appli- 
-ation to further expedition in that field ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Toa great degree. Weare doing that in the missile 
field. We have surprised ourselves at how fast we have been able to 
get this money spent in the ballistic-missile funds. It has run into the 
extra hundreds of millions of dollars that we could not predict. We 
are now tightening the sequences in known aircraft procurement 
procedures. 

The only funds that are being held back, as a matter of policy, either 
at the Bureau of the Budget or the Secretary of Defense or service 
level, is where there is doubt as to whether we are doing the right 
thing. In other words, changing technology or this question of rate 
of obsolescence. 

For instance, this year we held back $100 million on older tanks. 
But only to the point at which you had to decide whether to shut 
down that line or apply the money. 


UNDETERMINABLE FACTORS IN THE PROCUREMENT ACCOUNT 


Mr. Suerrarp. Taking into consideration your yardstick of ex- 
perience and having to redet termine your procurement requirements 
in your last year or 2 years’ budgets, whichever you want to use, what 
percentage of undeterminable factor in expenditures as presently be- 
fore this committee would fall within that category using the yard- 
stick of the past test ? 

Mr. Roserrson. In the procurement account ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. You can give it to me approximately based 
on your past experience, if you want. I know you cannot be abso- 
lutely dollar accurate. I would not expect that. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is a difficult one to answer. I believe I would 
like to try to answer it constructively in this way. In the procure- 
ment accounts that are now before the committee, we have had to be 
so tight in the items that we have been able to include in the shop- 
ping list as compared to what might be put over and have to be 
procured in the ensuing list that, should there be slippage or cancella- 
tion in one item, we have immediately acceptable programed items 
that would fall into its place. Therefore, I feel sure our problem 
against these procurement funds is not going to be a question of the 
exact amount of the determinable feature. Discussion off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprparp. In other words, what I interpret from your answer 
is that while there might be a percentage maybe as large or larger than 
those of the 2 years I have referred to, you would still want the money 
available for the purpose of going into a priority list that I assume you 
have, is that correct? 

Mr. Roserrson. That is correct. 

Mr. SuHerparpv. Thank you very much for your responses. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Sikes. 
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GUIDED MISSILES OF OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. How carefully have you studied the guided-missiles de- 
velopment in other nations? 

Mr. Ropertson. Mr. Sikes, I would say the nation that we have 
had the close technical relationship with is Great Britain. We have 
very close relations established with them. Mr. Murphree and the 
Air Force, particularly, have concentrated on our liaison there. We 
are exchanging technical know-how. As of the present time, I have 
been over there, Mr. Quarles has heen over there, we have followed it, 
and Mr. Sandys, their Defense Minister, was over here several weeks 
ago, as you know. We had an exhaustive series of meetings and 
discussions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Strxes. To what extend do you encourage and assist friendly 
nations in the development of their missile programs? I have par- 
ticular reference now to those nations which may not be as far ad- 
vanced as you indicate Britain to be. 

Mr. Ropertson. We have a setup in Paris in conjunction with the 
NATO activity that is geared to giving technical assistance and aid- 
ing them. 

Mr. Srxes. How large is the organization ? 

Mr. Rorertson. Relatively small, attached to the Secretary of De- 
fense’s office in Paris, close to the NATO structure. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they work with the NATO organization rather than 
with the individual governments in respective countries? 

Mr. Rorertson. Yes; primarily, but beyond that we are now sup- 
porting NATO in develonment of new weapons as announced by 
Secretary Wilson at the NATO Council meeting December a year ago. 
It was reiterated at the meeting this year in Paris following quite an 
extensive exchange by the standing group here in Washineton in 
October-November, at which time our technology of pentomic divi- 
sions and the questions of early warning systems and scatter commu- 
nicstions. missiles, and tracking systems were pretty thoroughly 
exchanged. 

Mr SrKes. Do you consider our research and development people 
are fully familiar—I stress the word “fully”—fully familiar with 
the work being done in other friendly nations? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes; I would say we have a very good system to 
doit. We work at it hard. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ropertson. We are geared to try to provide that. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that something that began this year or has it been in 
progress for a number of years? 

Mr. Rosertson. That program has been in progress a number of 
years, but I am speaking particularly now of the missile end of it. 

Mr. Sixes. I am speaking of the missile end. Was it inaugurated 
this year? 


) 


Mr. Ronertson. The United Kingdom part was 3 years ago, 1954. 

Mr. Stxes. When was the other part initiated ? 

Mr. Rosertson. NATO was initiated December a year ago by Mr. 
Wilson. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF RUSSIAN MISSILES 


Mr. Sixes. How effective do you consider your sources of informa- 
tion regarding the progress of the Russians in the field of missiles? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rosertson. We would like to have available as much about 
them as they are able to read about us in the newspapers. 


NIKE-TALOS AND THEIR ADVANTAGES 


Mr. Sixes. You touched on the Nike-Talos problem which we 
studied to some extent last year. E note that your references to it 
in the presentation this year have not given us a very clear picture 
other than to indicate that there does not seem to be much advantage 
of either system over the other. 

Would you elaborate somewhat more fully on just what you would 
desire from either system that it is not contributing and what the 
comparative cost is? 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, if I may give something of a broad picture, 
and then because of the great detail of the tec hnology, perhaps I could 
call for help from Mr. Murphree, who spearheaded that study. 

First of all, we do not feel that the known technology of one is 
enough superior to the other to provide a clear reason to abandon 
one in favor of the other. They are very close. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sixes. Your statement said the study did suggest the desir- 
abthty of having both systems, —-—-. ‘That is not a very practical 
thing to anticipate, is it / 

Mr. Ropertrson. Here is where we stand on that. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Does the Talos appear to possess capabilities not 
possessed by the Nike ¢ 

Mr. Roserrson. Only in one relationship. 

We have this technical organization under RCA on the Talos so 
that it was determined after recommendation by the Army that we 
continue in this yea 

Mr. Sixes. What is the cost comparison between the two systems? 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Murphree has made a detailed study of that 
and I think could be helpful. 

Mr. Murrnrer. In the study we drew heavily on WSEG who made 
the effective studies in this Nike-Talos. They tried to choose a case 
for that that was simple enough to be able to work out in a reasonable 
length of time and yet would have some significance. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you plan now to continue to develop both systems? 

Mr. Mureurer. We have asked the Army for their recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. Sikes. I wonder if we could have the Army’s thinking on this 
whole problem at this point. 

Mr. Murvurer. I do not think the Army has reached a conelusion 
on this point. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to hear General Gavin on this. 
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General Gavin. I would like to ask General Daley to tell you as 
far as we have gone. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General Datey. The Army in the first place would like to continue 
the evaluation of the system. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Datey. The Army is planning, but this will take some 
reprograming of funds, if we continue the evaluation program, we 
are planning to carry on a moderate amount of development of the 
system. If you simply freeze the system and then evaluate it for 
1 year, you have wiped it out anyway. So that if you actually go 
ahead with an evaluation program you must do some improvement 
on it. Actually in the research and development part of our budget 
we have an item of ———— million for the Talos program. 

Mr. Forp. Fiscal 1958 ? 

General Datry. That is fiscal 1958 money and everything I have 
spoken about so far is research and ee The problem of 
whether or not we would deploy the Talos has not been finally set- 
tled by the Army. I would point out one thing that influences our 
thinking in this field. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Dairy. General Keach may be able to talk a little bit more 
on our thinking with the operational aspects if you care. 

Mr. Srxes. I think we should hear from General Beach. 

General Bracu. Our studies to date have indicated there certainly 
are advantages to having a mixed system. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Breacn. If funds are available—and plans for the future 
are contingent on funds—there is an operational desirability in hav- 
ing both systems. The final decision as General Daley indicated has 
not been made by the Army. 

Mr. Manon. I got the impression that there was nothing much 
more firm than the proposed Hercules, Nike-B. Here is a news- 
paper clipping which would indicate that the Hercules is just being 
moved into position to be on guard against a possible enemy : “Her- 
cules missile to go on guard.” That newspaper headline would leave 
the inference that they are moving out now from the centers of pro 
duction on to'the places where they will be employed in defense of 
the country. 

General Bracn. That is not correct. 

Mr. Manon. It is not completely firmed up yet as to whether or 
not you may wholly or in part abandon one or the other # 

General Gavrx. We will not abandon Nike-Hercules system as of 
this moment. We are sure of that. Whether or not we could get 
funding to operationally introduce Talos into this system at a later 
date remains upon the availability of funds. I should say before 
this Nike-Talos discussion ever arose, a matter of a couple of years 
ago, we knew time phasing of Talos was behind the Nike-Hercules. 
Talos has never been in the same time frame with Hercules in avail- 
ability. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I interrupt ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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MANPOWER FOR NIKE AND TALOS 


Mr. Scrivner. One of the presentations we had last year before this 
subject of the controversy between Talos and Nike came out fairly 
well in the open, there were those proponents who showed what seemed 
to be the superiority of Talos plus the fact that Talos batteries could 
be operated with considerably fewer men. Yet I have not heard that 
mentioned today at all. 

Mr. Morpurer. That is taken into consideration in the cost study, 
different manpower involved. The cost is reflected in these figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we are going to be standing by for goodness knows 
how long, the fewer men you have sitting on their fannies the next 10 
or 15 years the better off the Nation is. 

Mr. Mcurpuree. There are things that can be done to Nike-Hercules 
to cut down manpower. You have to look at both systems; they have 
lots of possibilities. You can do a lot to improve both if we want to 
keep putting money in to improve them. 

Could I bring up one point? The thing the committee felt was 
one of the major features in the desirability of having perhaps two 
systems. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norrevu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 


STAFF LINVESTIGATOR’S REPORT 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Secretary, I think the committee and you folks 
with the help of the committee made and are making a fairly complete 
record on this subject. Unfortunately, or fortunately, most of the 
record will never be made available to the public. 

Mr. Ronerrson. That is right. 

Mr: Wurrren. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would like to include 
in the record at this point pages 1, 2, 3 and down to the middle of page 
4 of our investigator’s report in the record at this point which at least 
will show the committee has done its best to really get into what is 
involved in this program. 

Mr. Manon. It will be inserted at this point. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Committee on Appropriations instructed the staff by directive 
dated July 16, 1956, to inquire into all phases of the guided missiles 
programs of the military departments with special reference to the 
following: 

1. Basis of alleged interservice rivalry and duplication in (a) the 
military mission of each service in relation to the various missiles 
each has under development; (%) research and development activities 
on similar missiles; and (c) assignment of certain missiles for opera 
tional use ; 

2. Nature and extent of activities of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense in the guided missiles programs, including possible dupliea- 
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tion between this Office and the services as well as between offices with- 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense ; 

Lae Status of development of each missile, including a check of the 

valuations of the present and prospective capability of each; 

Mg Total fund allocations, by type of missile, during 1956 and 1957, 
and proposed for 1958 for (a) direct cost, and (6) all other costs; 

5. Present and eventual production cost of each missile; 

6. Required lead time for volume production of each type of mis- 
sile; and 

7. Estimated total investment and annual cost. (including number 
of personnel) of operating ground installations for certain compara- 
ble types of missiles when they are made operational. 


Il, SCOPE OF INQUIRY 


- conducting this inquiry, the staff— 

Reviewed available documents and studies pertaining to the 
guided missiles programs of the Department of Defense (DOD) ; 

2. Discussed individual missiles with designated representatives of 
the military services at the headquarters level: 

Discussed individual missiles with project officers at Redstone 
Avenel, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, the Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency, ‘and the Western Development Division of the Air 
Research and Development Command; 

4. Discussed selected missiles with missile prime contractors and 
esident service representatives at the contractors’ plants: 

5. Visited various development and test facilities; and 

6. Conducted mterviews concerning the more general aspects of 
the guided missiles programs with qualified individuals within and 
outside DOD, including, but not limited to, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Research and Development) (ASD/R&D), the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Engineering) (ASD/ENG), the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) (ASD/S&L), the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) (ASD/P&lI), 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) (ASD/COMP), 
the Special Assistant for Guided Missiles (SAGM), the Director of 
the Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Rand Corp., and the 
operations research office of the Johns Hopkins University. 

7. Reviewed estimates as to present and eventual production costs 
furnished by DOD. These were checked by the staff through a review 
of the basis used by the services in compiling such costs, by a review 
of the cost estimates submitted by the contractors, by examining 
selected contracts and, in some instances, through visits to the cor- 
tractors’ facilities. Deficiencies noted in the data reviewed wei 
brought to the attention of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
(OSD) and the military services. Deficiencies were corrected and, 
in most cases, more complete data were obtained. 

&. Reviewed data on total funding allocations. These data were 
checked to basic fiscal accounting records and the procedures used 
in compiling the data were reviewed with the responsible service per- 
sonnel. This review indicated that the data furnished were incom- 
plete and more complete information was obtained from OSD and 
the services, 
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Keviewed estimates as to total investment and annual cost of 
asain of ground installations. These estimates were discussed 
with responsible OSD and service personnel. Such review disclosed 
that the services had used such widely different bases for compiling 
the data that cost comparisons could not be made of any guided- 
missile systems. Efforts to obtain more complete and uniform data 
were unsuccessful. 

The scope of the directive was sufficiently broad that almost any 
time period ranging from weeks to years could have been allocated 
for the prosecution of the inquiry. Considering the current state of 
the guided-missiles programs and the timing of the expected hearings 
concerning the 1958 appropriations, it was concluded that a more use- 
ful report to the committee could be prepared by defining the scope 
to be compatible with the time available. 

Unfortunately some of the areas have not been as fully explored as 
seemed desirable for the reasons that: 

1. DOD declined to submit data concerning the fiscal year 1958 
budget program ; 

2. The accounting and reporting system of DOD is not sufficiently 
flexible to provide, on a timely basis, adequate fiscal information in an 
accurate and consistent form; 

3. DOD declined to provide certain other information, as explained 
elsewhere in this report, that could have contributed to the survey; 
and 

4. Experience gained during the survey indicated that the time used 
by OSD in preparing an adequate reply to the staff request for infor- 
mation approximated the duration of the survey. This gave the staff 
little opportunity to adequately review the follow-up some of the 
submitted data, and indicated the futility of asking for data during 
the latter stages of the inquiry. 


Mr. Froop. Will you extend that to ask the Department, or whoever 
does it, to declassify as much of the entire investigation as could be 
declassified and publish as much as can be published of the whole 
thing ? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would be pleased to have that included. I in- 
cluded the first part to show the committee’s efforts and show the 
material was made available to us by our investigators. 

I thought it would be proper to have it declassified reserving the 
right later to determine whether it is too late to have it put in the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. I am told there is so much classification in it, it would 
be difficult. We can explore the possibilities. 

Mr. Wuirten. Turning to the information I put in the record I 
would recall to your mind, Mr. Secretary, that last year Secretary 
Wilson’s attention was called to the problem this committee had in 
getting any information out of his Department. He made the sig- 
nificant statement that after he had read the report of the investigation 
of the procurement policies it made him mad and sad to realize that 
his Department of Defense had the poor record with this committee 


that it did. 


88601—-57——pt. 2———-5 
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Looking at this report this year we find these significant statements : 


Unfortunately, some of the areas have not been as fully explored as seemed 
desirable for the reasons that: 

1. DOD declined to submit data concerning the fiscal year 1958 budget pro- 
gram. 

2. The accounting and reporting system of Department of Defense is not suf- 
ficiently flexible to provide, on a timely basis, adequate fiscal information in 
an accurate and consistent form. 

3. The Department of Defense declined to provide certain other information, 
as explained elsewhere in this report, that could have contributed to the survey, 

4. Experience gained during the survey indicated that the time used by OSD 
in preparing an adequate reply to the staff request for information approxi- 
mated the duration of the survey. This gave the staff little opportunity to 
adequately review and follow up some of the submitted data, and indicated the 
futility of asking for data during the latter stages of the inquiry. 

It is a rather serious charge in view of the fact that the Secretary 
of Defense last year said this committee could expect his wholehear ted 
cooperation in meeting the request of this committee and of its investi- 
gating staff. 

Pursuing this matter further, I notice at the end of page 4 the staff 
makes this statement in connection with duplication : 

The staff has found that allegations of interservice rivalry and duplication 
are not without basis and that the desirability of such rivalry in the missile 
field is highly questionable. 

What is your side of that story and what, if anything, can we expect 
in the future ? 

Mr. Roserrson. I will try to answer the segments of the comment 
there as best I can, in order. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT COOPERATION WITH COMMITTEE STAFF 


On the first matter of the seeming lack of cooperation on the part of 
the Defense establishment with the committee members, certainly 
the philosophy has been and is as expressed by this quotation to help 
in every way in 2 cooperative way to get the facts on the table. I did 
not know and do not know of the cases where it was unavailable. 

I can address myself to the question of data in respect to the 1958 
budget material. Tf I understand correctly, the staff work was be- 
ing ‘done about July of last year during which time we were just 
barely in the position of firming up and formalizing a budget which 
might have quite different factors affecting these missiles as it turned 
out when the budget was submitted to the President in November 
and December, and it was sent to the Congress, I think, in January. 
But the process of finishing it up and getting it before all the reviews 
within the administration, including the President and National Secu- 
rity Council for the interrelationship of the security aspects and 
needs of these missiles is a time-consuming process. 

Had the staffman come to me personally, I would have been quite 
reluctant to have said at that time this is exactly what we are going 
to propose by November. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think, Mr. Secretary, without cutting you off, I 
would say for you to say last July “This is exact,” you could not have 
done so and I do not think we would h: we expect ted you and I doubt 
our investigators had any idea you could give exact figures. 


— 
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I wish you would go over this report and supply in the record any 
explanations you have plus any assurances you can give as to the 
future. You might do that in more detail in the rec ord. 

Mr. Rosertson. We have rather exhaustive statements just on that 
point. We have not answered these criticisms specific ally except 
where they are substantive in respect to the Nike-Talos argument or 
Tartar-Hawk. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like you to reply to these statements by our 
investigators which’ is a little different from the material things you 
are replying to in detail. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


The situation which resulted in the staff comments on pages 3 and 4 of the 
guidéd missile report regarding difficulties in obtaining information is substan- 
tially as given in the report. However, in each instance where the data requested 
was either denied or delayed beyond the original requested submission dates, valid 
reasons existed and in all cases these reasons were made known to the investi- 
gative staff. 

Taking the individual complaints in order, comment will be made first on the 
withholding of data on the fiscal year 1958 budget program. The process of 
creating an integrated balanced military budget for submission to the Congress 
is a complex one, indeed. The details of these budgets are extremely fluid 
throughout the budget review period and really only firm up during the last few 
days before their formal submission to the Bureau of the Budget. Historically, 
details of budgets have been considered as privileged documents within the execu- 
tive branch of the Government until they are firm and formally submitted with 
the full backing of the executive branch to the Congress in January. It was with 
this background that fiscal year 1958 budget data was denied to the investigative 
staff. At the time of denial, the particular background set forth above was trans- 
mitted to the chief of the investigative staff and it was our understanding that 
the action taken was concurred in. 

With regard to the statement that the accounting and reporting system of the 
Department of Defense is not sufficiently flexible to provide on a timely basis 
adequate fiscal information in an accurate and consistent form; again this com- 
meut is correct. There is still considerable divergence in the detailed accounting 
and reporting practices of the individual services resulting to a great extent from 
their totally different backgrounds and to the fact that their individual systems 
evolved over the years to meet their own specialized operating needs. Specifically, 
little data is maintained on an “expenditure” basis. Consideration has been given 
from time to time to having the services establish either within their own organi- 
zation or as contracted requirements the specialized records and fiscal data which 
would more readily permit providing the data which is, with reasonable regularity 
requested on the guided missile programs by various investigative groups. The 
DOD has been reluctant to undertake the necessary expenditures of manpower 
and money to keep records solely for this purpose. Instead attempts have been 
made to rely on the use of educated estimates provided by the project and staff 
personnel of the various services in direct reply to any specific request. While 
such a procedure provides answers of at least adequate accuracy for management 
purposes, it is admittedly slow. Recognizing the thoroughness of the review by 
the committee staff, the fiscal data for the individual missile projects when 
totalled was required to be reconciled with previously reported budget cost 
data. Thus, estimates had to be repeatedly reworked to a higher level of aceu- 
racy—a time-consuming process. In addition, in cases such as this one where 
the data will be utilized for a most critical review of the services programs at 
congressional level, additional time is consumed by careful recheck and staff 
analysis to be certain that only accurate data is submitted and that it is com- 
plete enough to prevent inadvertent misinterpretation. 

Against the statement that the Department of Defense declined to provide 
other information, two specific cases have been uncovered. One concerns the 
Ariny declining to provide detailed estimating on the initial and annual oper- 
ating cost, including ground installations cost for Jupiter operating units. The 
Army declined to provide this because a redefinition of roles and missions; made 
in November, assigned operational use of the Jupiter to the Air Force. The 
Army felt their thinking on this subject would be completely unrealistic. Un- 
fortunately, the Air Force did not yet have an adequate familiarity with the 
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Jupiter program to be able to provide this data as a potential using service but 
did provide such data on its Thor program. It is now intended to place only 
one intermediate range ballistic missile, the Thor, Jupiter, or a mixture of both, 
into actual service use. The second set of data, which was delayed, referred to 
the question of reconciliation of Nike-Hercules costs as between those used in a 
“weapons system evaluation group” study and those provided in other esti- 
mates made available to the staff. This information was quite naturally 
staffed with extreme care by the Army to insure that the data provided would 
be capable of full justification under any challenge. Actually, the requested 
data was made available for submission to the investigative staff in mid-Jan- 
uary, unfortunately too late for inclusion in the report. It has subsequently 
been transmitted for inclusion in the staff files. 

The remaining staff comment as to the time utilized by OSD in preparing 
adequate replies to staff requests for information has been a little more difficult 
to document. Quantities of information were supplies to the investigative 
group on both a verbal and a formal basis. A certain amount of time was 
naturally spent in working out with the committee staff, the types of informa- 
tion which would most readily meet their needs and were more readily avail- 
able from the Department of Defense records. Nevertheless, a certain amount 
of lack of understanding did apparently exist on the part of groups preparing 
the data as to just what information was required. This resulted in additional 
time and effort to clarify and make adequate some of the material supplies. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES ON RUSSIAN STRENGTH 


Mr. Wurrren. Now, I sometimes think I stand a little bit in an 
individual position here, though it is not that I would not be glad 
to have others join me on this committee. It seems to me as if we 
start off with the premise of Russia being accepted, in that a list 
is shown us that “This is Russia; this is what she has.” Of course, if 
you accept that premise, the rest of it naturally follows, yet the 
Central Intelligence group just gives you those figures, presumably, 
and never comes before this committee. I have reason to question the 
accuracy of many of their conclusions. I said “question.” I did not 
say I had information proving they were wrong. I have reason to 
question. 

Yet we come into the committee and spend months checking 
into what we think we should approve in the way of national defense. 
But the thing that really determines it all is what Russia has and is 
going to do, and the folks who make that determination never come 
before the committee. No matter how much hard work we do in this 
vommittee—and we do a lot of hard work—we are just fumbling 
around in the dark as long as the one thing that fixes it is fixed and 
we cannot go behind that to determine it. 

Your conclusion as to what Russia has is fed up to you threugh 
what channels? Do you get daily reports or statements, or do you 
ask specific questions? How do you get the basis on which you deter- 
mine the other side, which is the thing that is causing us to have 
this side of it? 

Mr. Roserrson. If I may answer your first expression about the 
information not being available to the committee—— 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, that is a committee decision. So far as I 
know, the Defense Department has never refused to send the Central 
Intelligence people down here, in the normal process. 

Mr. Rosertson. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it is the decision of the Committee on Appro- 
priations that leaves out the vital part of it. The key part to this 
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whole thing is left out, I think, by a committee decision, and not by 
the national defense group. j 

Mr. Rosertson. I would like to comment on that. During the mis- 
sile discussions last year I made it a particular point to minimize that 
portion in my presentation to this committee, other than a general 
observation. At that time the Director of Central Intelligence was 
preparing and did deliver to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and to the Symington committee of the Senate a full appraisal of 
the national intelligence estimate in these missile categories. 

Mr. Warrren. Which ended up as a conclusion of Central Intel- 
ligence, rather than the detailed submission of the factors that might 
be the basis for the appraisal. 

Mr. Rosertson. Now, as to the second portion 

Mr. Wurrrten. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. Rozertson. I was trying to answer it, really, by the second 
portion, as to how we get the source data. 

Mr. Wuitren. You led me off. Now I would like to have you 
stick to where you led me off. 

Mr. Rozertson. All right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Central Intelligence in submitting this really sub- 
mitted findings and appraisals but not details on which the conclu- 
sions were based; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I believe that is correct. They present their con- 
clusions. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. 

Mr. Roszertson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Which means that this committee and the Congress, 
all believing in national defense and knowing it is absolutely essen- 
tial and knowing we have to have a margin of safety, when we accept 
this one conclusion here you know that fixes all the rest of these things, 
and we are just plain playing twiddle-dee-dee and twiddle-de-dum, so 
long as the key factor is not brought before us. 

Mr. Ropertson. I would say the key factors in turn are available. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right, if the committee asks for them. 





PUBLIC OPINION REGARDING GUIDED MISSILES 


Going a little further, I agree with the observation of the Chair- 
man, and of others, and I think the American people to a large degree, 
for one reason or another—and I am not pointing a finger at anyone— 
have come to think of the guided missile program somewhat like we 
thought of the Air Force after World War IJ; at that time all you 
needed, the people thought, was an Air Force, and we would get away 
from sending so many boys to war, since we would just send a few in 

lanes and it would all be over. Then we had Korea, which kind of 
lew that belief into a cocked hat. 

It is my feeling that a big segment of the American public is now 
about to come around to thinking that all we need are guided missiles. 
Unfortunately, many of them seem to think all you have to do is order 
them from the corner grocery store. I am exaggerating to make my 
point. 

Mr. Rosertson. I understand. 

Mr. Wuirren. We make a good record here. You folks are factual. 
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You give us a good story. It would relieve the public mind as to 
the true situation if they knew it. They would learn that the guided 
missile program is experimental and is still largely a research pro- 
gram, with a few individual missiles, and that it will be years be fore 
you can have them on a substantial basis to really defend the country. 

For instance, you are talking about 1 or 2 missiles going to a site. 
If you had one perfect missile—a perfect missile—and had it on site, 
we can all see how little chance it would have of defending the big 
continental United States. 

I do not know who is responsible for that buildup of Seana senti- 
ment along that line, but it is highly dangerous in many ways. It 
might cause a weakening of the rewul: ar Services. It might cause a 
serious cutback of the existing defense w “apons. 

I want to say here it gets into the realm of politics. It becomes 
highly popular, with the “public feeling like that, for the Democrats, 
in a time of a Republican President, to raise sand, “Why have we not 
gotten more money for guided missiles?” It is popular with the 
public—just like you c ould, go buy them. 

Do you not think the responsibility largely for the feeling of the 
public about this matter lies with the Defense Department / ? We 
cannot release these hearings now, but vou folks are busy from day to 
day making speeches and issuing releases. You are not responsible 
for the headlines the press puts on them, or the part that they empha- 
size on it, but if we cannot give out the full story—and I can see from 
the standpoint of national ‘defense you perhaps could not—what can 
we do to caution somebody not to mislead the public? Tf you cannot 
tell them the truth, does it help anything to mislead them in another 
direction ? 

I am not pointing a finger at anyone. I am talking about the 
wisdom of public releases in a field where you cannot afford to tell 
them the facts. 

Mr. Rosertrson. Mr. Whitten, I will try to answer by giving my 
view on it as to what is being done about it, and the limitations within 
which, as I see it, we are almost compelled to work, and the difficulty 
of achieving the goal which you express and with which I agree. 

First, there has been built up, perhaps, a fear psychology that may 
be good or may not be good. It may have alerted the country more 
fully to some of the dangers. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I interrupt you there and say that it might 
be good if we cannot afford to have the American people know the 
facts because they would not support the Government if they knew 
the facts. Personally, I believe they would. 

Mr. Ronerrson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirten. However, if we presume the American public would 
not support this program, based on full knowledge, then apparently 
someone believes the only thing to do is to scare them to death, which 
a whole lot of folks have been doing. 

Mr. Ropertson. We are opposed to anything that would scare them 
to death. We do run this kind of a problem: First of all, all this 
source information is highly classified. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ropertson. There is an international relations angle that has 
to be considered. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Secretary, let me interrupt you there. You are 
making a fine statement. The only thing is that I was not talking 
about why you do not give out this information as to the facts. You 
pointed out that you do not always know them and the estimates 
change. I was not even complaining because you did not give out 
your “best judgment. I was saying since you cannot, is it not time 
we stopped giving out misleading information, which is a different 
thing 

Mr. Rorerrson. I think misleading information does get out, but 
often it is beyond our control. It is our effort to avoid misleading 
information getting out. 

Mr. Wairren. Getting back to the other thing, the committee is 
going to get tired of hearing this line, but in each instance it is a 
different group of witnesses where I have raised this subject matter. 

I want to refer to my own report, having been in Russia and having 
dealt with our top people over there some time during the fall. I 
came back with a completely different opinion as to the capability of 
the ey in system and the Russians themselves and the whole busi- 
ness. I did not see their heavy industry, nor did I see their military. 
I did see where they threw their whole weight behind one thing they 
could do much better than they did with other things. I presume they 
have thrown their weight behind that. 

I would like to call your attention to a report by a college professor 
from Virginia, Mr. Miller, which appeared in the March 1 edition 
of the U. S. News & World Report. He spent considerable time on 
this and is a trained analyst, so the article states. In that article 
he made a very significant statement, after he pointed out the awk- 
wardness of the Russian people, the lack of skill, the lack of organiza- 
tion, and the lack of capability in many directions. He went into 
great detail about construction and about the system and the roads 
and all the various things, which put them on an early 1900 level 
position, very similar to the conclusion TI reached. But he made this 
significant statement in the report, when he said, in effect : 

I did not see the heavy industry, but it taxes my imagination, with all the 
experience and all that I saw to imagine that over the hill somewhere there is 
a segment where all these failures you see in all the Russian people no longer 
exist, where the Russians are not awkward and where the system does not fall 


down and where there is no bureaucracy to tie their hands, and that in this 
utopian section they can not only come up to the West but can outrival them. 


OVERESTIMATING RUSSIAN POTENTIAL 


I call that to your attention and hope you will read it. It raises 
a question in my mind. 

We do not see the Central Intelligence people. Sitting on this 
committee, if I had to make my decision today, I would have to make 
my best judgment. Of course, I am going to make my decision on 
the side of national defense, because we have to. If it were not na- 
tional defense, and you could let your best judgment ride, I would 

say Central Intelligence is reporting to you om you to us the highest 
possible conceivable level for Russia and we are making our plans 
aceordingly. Instead of putting it all across the t able, on a down-to- 
earth honest judgment with all factors in sight, if you estimate the 
enemy as being 10 feet tall and make your plans accordingly, nobody 
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can get hurt, because you certainly did not underestimate. There is 
much to indicate to me that is the kind of planning we have. 

What is the danger of that?) The danger is that we will inflate our 
currency and weaken our economy and that we will cause this situation 
we see. The danger is that we will holler “wolf” a little bit more 
than the facts justify, and then when we need to holler “wolf” it means 
that by that time the public may not support you in time of need. 

I would like to cite for our committee something publicized the other 
day. General Twining, the head of the Air Force, said that Russia 
is the only nation in the world that has a jet passenger transport 
service running regularly. He quit there. 

What conclusion would the press draw from that, or the people, 
or oe committee? That the Russians are way ahead of everybody. 

I rode the Russian passenger plane. I rode on the air transport 
passenger service. It is about like ours was in the 1930’s. Under 
pressure they came through regarding the airfields, their maintenance, 
gasoline and other things. But just picking up that one statement, 
which is what General Twining said voluntari y, it would give you 
a completely different impression from what the release of all ‘the 
facts would give 

Let us look at the Russian air passenger service. Everything is 
owned by the Government. If they have the one jet-—and they “do, 
because we know of it coming to England—the Government runs 
everything, and it would be the same thing as if the military here had 
one such plane and ran it regularly to and from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles, back and forth. 

Why, they do not have a passenger service over there that compares 
with any western country of any kind, much less jet-propelled. J 
cite that as an illustration of how you can lift out one of these facts— 
and the Russians are the oddest people at building one of many 
things—and considering that. What is the danger? If we agree, 
are we on a false base, so that some day we may need a more solid 
base, because the situation may get harder ? 

I realize that I am giving you a lecture. We cannot release the hear- 
ings at this time and you head a section from which news statements 
are released time after time. I would like to urge a cautionary action 
on the part of the Defense Department, to see that the public is not 
led to believe that merely by furnishing money for guided missiles, we 
end the need for all the other things, so that we can quit there in ‘the 
belief that in 90 days we will have a guided missile around every city. 
It is quite evident, from listening to all these top scientists, that this 
has many possibilities but we will ‘be using a whole lot of down-to-earth 
weapons long befor . these new weapons will be in sufficient quantity to 
take over the job. I do not believe the public will be aware of that. 

Do you agree with some of the expressions in connection with the 
care we should exercise in dealing with the public? Since your re- 
lease is all the real information they are going to have, what do you 
think about that ? 

Mr. Ropsertson. Mr. Whitten, if I may comment on the first part, 
I would like to say I agree with a great deal of what you have said. 
I would like to qualify, however, my agreement in certain respects, 
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Mr. Wuirren. May I say I exaggerated to make my point? 

Mr. Rozerrson. For example, I think there is a tendency to look 
at the Russians as being 10 feet tall and to assume that everything 
they do is right, and m: rybe the things we are doing are not so right. 
I think it tends to give an overexaggerated position, and I have seen 
it in the last 2 years I have been here. 

Certainly the course of hearings last year before the Congress 
would tend to indicate that we were not doing enough in some of 
these categories. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Congress even gives you more money than you 
want or that you will use if we give it to you. 

Mr. Ropertson. That is part “of our problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. The Congress reflects public opinion. 


CLASSIFIED MATERIAL LEAKS AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Mr. Rosertson. I might say from the defense point of view we have 
a problem. As you know, we have had problems of certain leaks to 
the press. That is difficult. Some of them leak classified informa- 
tion. It has happened. 

We have the first case now where an individual presented classified 
information to Members of the Congress. It was in this very field, 
and it is very difficult to deal with. The National Secrets Act—our 
law that pertains to national secrets—and our own defense and ad- 
ministrative procedure for protecting classified information is pretty 
good. We do not have as tight a situation as other countries on the 
treatment of the press. 

Mr. Wuirten. Last year, Mr. Secretary, we had an investigation 
of procurement and it was sent to the committee marked “top secret.” 
You have a pretty good system. 

Mr. Rozertson. I am saying that top-secret information does leak 
out in the areas that are, let us say, truly critical. 

As you may recall, Mr. Wilson had a committee during the course 
of the year working on the causes of this, and studying whether we 
were in the Military Establishment overclassifying. Our external 
committee, which is made up of civilian and military people, said that 
we were overclassifying. We are trying to correct that. We are 
trying to declassify and classify less. Yet a lot of this material here 
is highly classified and should not become available to the enemy. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would thoroughly agree with you as to the a 
sity of keeping material class ified, but it does lead you to consider the 
other side of it, that we should be very careful about what we do tell 
where we cannot tell the whole situation. I was talking about a situa- 
tion and not saying it is your fault, my fault, or anything in particular. 

Mr. Rosertson. I agree with you. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is the situation I am talking about. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ropsertson. I wonder if I might add one comment? We are 
very conscious of this matter of public information. We are very 
anxious to do it right and to give the story, all that we can tell, to 
the American public in the right light. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND MISINFORMATION 


Mr. Wuirren. May I interrupt? That is quite wholesome, but I 
was directing my question to misinformation, since you could not 
give them the real information. 

Mr. Roserrson. We are trying not to give misinformation. We 
are facing up to situations like this ballistic missile field. ‘That was 
very closely held until a little over a year ago and it began to break 
out because the missiles appeared on the highw: ays. They appeared 
up on these stands. Then you have to tell. You had to tell them 
about where we stood. When we put the range down at Patrick, you 
could see it for miles around. You canont cl: assify that. 

Mr. Manon. Did the Air Force have to tell us about that space- 
ship, because they were just about to launch one? We had big scream- 
ing headlines on that. 

Mr. Ropertson. That is a little different problem. I agree that 
some of the scientific experts can get a little enthusiastic. But in the 
business that is right before us our ability to tell is involved, and the 
State Department is involved. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make another com- 
ment. I question whether you are going to fool the Russians very 
much. You are not trying to fool the Congress. I am saying th: at 
in this process many American people are getting fooled. I think 
that is a little bit bad, and we could watch it a little more closely. 

Mr. Ropertson. We are trying to help on that. 

Mr. Sixes. Will the gentleman yield to me very briefly? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley has the floor. 

Mr. Ritey. yield, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. I asked Mr. Riley to yield just so I might say, Mr. Rob- 
ertson, that I have been very much impressed by the frank manner 
in which you have discussed these matters and by the effective manner 
in which you have discussed them. I think you have been one of the 
most helpful witnesses we have had before the committee. 

Mr. Roserrson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Secretary, | want to add my expression of appre- 
ciation for the manner in which you have answered the questions 
which have been asked. 





PHASES OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND A DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
THEM 


I should like to have a little further clarification of this re- 
search and development program. I realize that there is a very close 
relationship between research and development, and also that there 
are differentials which require different approaches and require dif- 
ferent attitudes on the part of the personnel involved. I could sum 
it up by saying it seems to me there are two distinct phases in this 
program. 

It seems to me that in research we have an element, as you stated 
during the course of your remarks, seeking to enter new frontiers. 
Certainly we are in pursuit of knowledge and r aching for the un- 
known and trying to transcribe a gleam out of the eye into something 
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practical, while in the engineering or development end of it, princi- 
pally, it is a refinement and a dev elopment of a weapon, or a ‘product 
that is deemed to have some feasibility or which can be made into a 
practical instrument. That involves the science of more exactness in 
the realm of established knowledge. 

Under this new setup which you described in your statement on 
pages 17, 18, and 19, do you have a distinction between these two proc- 
esses, so that each one of them can pursue the objective for which it 
was set up ¢ 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Riley, 1 may have to go a little far afield to be 
fully responsive to your question. I think I can be. 

We recognize the difference between the problem of breaking 
through new frontiers of knowledge and applying that to the military 
and applying that to productive engineering plant design and prac- 
ticable, maintainable weapons. Our basic feeling on the breaking 
through of basic frontiers of knowledge is that as much of that 
should be done in special organizations and various basic research 
organizations as possible, such as the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics and the National Science Foundation. 

That does not mean that Defense and the services should not in 
certain specialized fields pursue through colleges, and through research 
institutions, and through other means certain amounts of that. But 
the basic finding of new facts should not be the primary job of the 
Defense Establishment. 

The Defense Establishment and the services should be applying that 
to the needs of weapons development. 

Then let me go from the Defense level and the external agencies 
doing such work to our concept of decentralized operating functions, 
the concept that the services should be responsible for research and 
developme nt and the application of production. 

Take the Air Force, for example. There we have the Research and 
Development Center, the ARDC, the Air Research and Development 
Center. We have the Air Materiel Command. Those are the two 
operating agencies which plan the work and plan the program for 
things in the Air Force in toto, electronics and so forth, and in their 
close relationship they contract for and watch the production of 
mechanisms, and the delivery of them, and then turn them over to the 
operating forces. 

Now, there is a function of the Secretariat within the Air Foree. 
In fact, first the Joint Staff of the Air Force has a function to get in 
fact. close coordination between the rather pure research, the seeking 
out, and the moving of it over into weapons. Then there must be a 
determination as to whether there is a military requirement for such 
a weapon, which comes next. Then there is a determination of 
whether to process it ourselves, in house, or through contract; and 
the efficiency with which it can be done. 

Now, the Secretariat reviews that and applies the civilian judgment 
and the availability of funds, and all those things, to the military 
judgment that has come up through to us. 

Now, still, at that point, there might be other things required. Let 
us Say it is a recommendation for an aircraft-nuclear-propulsion pro- 
gram, which the Air Force is looking after. That is involved with 
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the Atomic Energy Commission, for basic new research, basic new:air 
research, frame design, and all those things. 

Mr. Riry. Do you put money into that? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. All right. 

Mr. Ropertson. Ne ow, the Air Force is the executive agency for the 
Defense Establishment to get the Atomic Energy Commission to do 
that. They come up witha program. At that point that program may 
encompass, let us say [discussion off the record.] The function of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense is to be well enough established in 
terms of judgment in respect to the research and availability of the 
scientists to help evaluate and work together with AEC, which is quite 
a joint program, to look at the potential application for land-based or 
sea-based planes and the ability to be manufactured. They appraise the 
total cost, then they apply a judgment as to whether that is the place 
where a real amount of military funds should go. 

So our staff organization must be well enough equipped and with 
knowledge and judgment to help advise the Secretary in that kind of 
judgment. 

As a specific answer to your question the Secretary and myself and 
the Secretaries of the services feel that our present consolidation of 
these two offices does respect those requirements, those functional 
requirements. Iam leaving aside any question of personality. 

Mr. Ruiter. I want to be assured that this function of seeking new 
knowledge, fresh knowledge on which your engineering and develop- 
ment people can work, is still in existence. 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes, sir. That will go forward. The basic work 
on that is in new metals and new basic electronics. It is going on in the 
scientific field throughout the country in many ways. Of course, in 
the Air Force they are doing a lot of basic work in the research centers, 
and that is true in all three services. By the consolidation of these two 
departments at the Secretary of Defense level, we will in no way lessen 
the seeking out of new scientific data. 


FUND BREAKDOWN AS TO RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Ritey. In this report of our investigators I note that they have 
broken the money down, which you had in this program, for the last 
3 fiscal years, for research and development. Roughly it is: In 
1955 ——— million; in 1956 ——— million; and in 1957 ——— mil- 
lion. 

Mr. Rosertson. Sir, may I ask which department this is? 

Mr. Rrtey. This is research and development, and this is the re- 
port of our investigators, that we have been talking about. 

Mr. Rosertson. I am not able to position that $200 million to $300 
million. 

Mr. Riry. For guided missiles. 

Mr. Rozertson. For guided missiles; I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Rirey. It is in the guided-missile field. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rirey. Could you give me an idea as to how much of the ap- 
proximately ———— you are seeking this year will go into research and 
development and how much into production? 
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Mr. Roznertson. Yes, sir; we have that. I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that these are production funds, procurement and 
production funds. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. ral 

Mr. Roserrson. They may or they may not be production for inven- 
tory. They may be production for test and evaluation, which is one of 
the problems of delineating what is true research. ‘ 

I ha the figures here for 1958. This is probably the nearest thing 
we have. It is not an exact answer to your question, for it does not 
include support from the Military Establishment. However, I think 
it will give you an idea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rizxy. Do you have the figures for the other services‘ 

Mr. Rorerrson. I have that for the other services, too. The Air 
Force, on the same breakdown, would be: Research and development. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roperrson. I believe that gives it. I can totalize those if you 
would like. 

Mr. Ritey. That is sufficient. 

Mr. Rosertson. I would like to make this observation, Mr. Riley. 
Since the advent of the missile business, and with the concurrence 
of the committee, we have had to use new flexibility in getting from 
pure research in the missiles for test and development, flying down 
on the range and testing on these stands, and so on. I might say 
that the more flexibility the committee can allow the defense establish- 
ment in the use of R. and D. and P. and P. funds, because of that 
problem, the better we think we can do managementwise. We are not 
suggesting that you turn us loose between these categories, but we 
would like as much flexibility as possible. The more you all can see 
fit to give us, the better job we think we can do in management of the 
program. 

Mr. Riney. The amount of the funds which you just read into the 
record do not include the funds for the maintenance and operation of 
these testing bases? 

Mr. Rosertson. No, sir. I have those separately, if you would like 
to have them. 

Mr. Ritexy. You can put them in the record, in order to save time. 

(The information is as follows :) 
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Cost of operating Department of Defense test centers 


(F rogramed obligations in millions of dollars] 





Installation | Department | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
; 1956 | 1957 =| «= 1958 
, 3 : ~ | 4 
White Sands Proving Ground_____- | Army -| 12. 045 | 16.190 | 17. 395 
ee fn — | —————___ —__—. 
Army, subtotal___....-.....- a NT 12.045 | 16. 190 | 17. 395 
| : te : —— = 
Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern, Calif.| Navy 28. 634 32. 658 | 33. 907 
Naval Air Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, Piesaa de 15, 816 18, 212 | 18. 127 
Calif. | | | 
og A eee ae Ye en 44. 450 | 50.870 | 52, 034 
| i —— — — = 
Holloman Air Development Center. Air Force_--| 21. 103 23. 116 33. 091 
Air Force Missile Test Center_____- | "ae 72. 773 | 71. 999 | 99. 499 
Air Force Flight Test Center_____- «OS. | 34, 231 | 40. 325 | 49. 696 
Air Force, subtotal_...__........__- -| L 128. 107 | 135. 440 182, 286 
Department of Defense, total___- 184. 602 202. 500 251. 715 


NotTe.—The above data include what can be described as “station overhead’” connected with operation 
of test centers and test ranges. In the case of the Air Force, the basis for the estimates includes types of 
items which are not included in the estimates of the other services. 

It should be recogni-ed that, while the centers listed are the missile flight test center, other function 
(such as development laboratories and testing of other than guided missiles) are lneated at some of the 
centers. The data above include funding for these other functions; it is not possible, on the basis of available 
data, to distinguish between guided missile and nonmissile funding support at the centers. 


Mr. Ritry. That brings up the fact that the figures you just used do 
not show the whole picture. 

Mr. Ropertson. Well, sir, the grand total in fiscal 1957 for support 
in these categories was '— million, and the grand totals I used 
yesterday include the pro rata share of that support activity, in giving 





this just under ———-, and we have included the support. That 
support in 1956 was —-——. And in the total missile program the 
support aspect of it is just under ————. That is all these test bases 


and so forth. 

Mr. Ritey. I am glad you put that in the record, because that gives 
us & better’ picture of the whole program. ‘That was one of the 
criticisms our investigators listed. 


ARMY MISSILE LIMITATION 


Now, coming to the Army phase of this, why was the limitation of 
approximately 200 miles placed on the operational use of missiles by 
the Army? What were the factors involved in that decision ? 

Mr. Ropertson. That was a recommendation that came through the 
processes of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary. The resson- 
ing here was to get some delineation of the proper position and role 
and mission, where you have the air job in the battle area and the land 
job in the battle area. The reasoning was that with today’s knowledge 
the battle function in that respect should probably be about 100 miles 
to the rear and therefore our deployment of such weapons might 
properly be about 100 miles within our battle side, so as a guide, as 
distinguished from 1,500 miles, which gets into the strategic mission— 
strategic as distinct from the tactical part of the battle—that is the 
most logical point of separation in today’s picture. 

Now, . that did not—and the orders so state— preclude the Army from 

taking a look in exploratory studies or feasibility studies at anything 
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else, so that if a weapon of double that range could be found, they 
could look at it. There might be an improv ement, for ex xample, of the 
Redstone. That could be looked at as to feasibility. If it were not 

vastly different in cost it might be developed, instead of a 200- mile 
weapon. That is the basic reasoning for that decision. 

Mr. Ritey. I do not believe you would want to create the i impression 
that if the Army could develop the Redstone missile for the same 
money, for 400 miles, as the »y could develop it for 200 miles, you would 
increase the range. 

Mr. Roperrson. That they would be precluded from increasing the 
range ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

Mr. Roperrson. That is the impression I am trying to avoid 
creating. 

Mr. Ritey. Would the mission of the Army be increased if they 
were able to produce these longer range weapons for the same money 
now being allocated ¢ 

Mr. Rorerrson. That is a matter for the future. The recommenda- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is that the present state of the art 
should be the proper dividing line. That was the decision of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Riney. Would that mean that in future wars the Army would 
not be required in any initial strategic action; that they would be 
held in reserve until after the Air Force and the Navy have gone into 
action ¢ 

Mr. Rorertson. We certainly would not want the Army and the 
Air Force both competing for the mission of firing a 1,500-mile mis- 
sile, for example, and both equipping separately for it. It is a very 
expensive process to do that equipping. 

Mr. Ritéy. I understand that. I have not talked to any of the 
Army people, but I am just trying to get some information for myself. 

Mr. RopBertson. Right. 

Mr. Ritey. And I hope it will help the committee. 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes, sir. 


FUTURE ARMY NEED FOR LONG-RANGE MISSILES AND ITS MISSION 


Mr. Ritry. I notice that the memorandum, as you stated just now, 
states that the United States Army will not plan at this time for 
the operational employment of the intermediate range ballistic missile 
or any other missiles with ranges beyond 200 miles. Does this mean 
that you foresee a requirement at some future time that the Army 
will need longer range missiles? 

Mr. Roperrson. They are specificalty authorized, and funds are 
provided at the present time for a feasibility study of a missile that 
might perform the functions now being performed by the Redstone. 

Mr. Ritey. Has the Army not been making plans for future atomic 
land combat on the assumption that they would have the use of long- 
range atomic missiles? Does this new directive change these plans? 

Mr. Rozertson. They have made quite a few plans as to the opera- 
tional deployment of the 1,500-mile missiles, and had plans for creat- 
ing mobility of them. A great deal of work was done. We were on 
the threshold of spending a great deal of money that would have been 
virtually duplicating what we are now proposing to do through Air 
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Force channels. The Air Force has in this same field tactical bombers 
that are working in that same part of the air battle. 

Mr. Rizey. Does this change the Army concept of its mission ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes. I would say the Army had never any reason 
to particularly expect that it had the mission of dealing with the 
1,500-mile range. wae to the existence of this order there was noth- 
ing that said they had that mission particularly. It is a new area. It 
is a new job. It is positioned with the Air Force, where, in my per- 
sonal opinion, we have the best chance of that type of missile taking 
the place of a tactical bomber, which is now doing that kind of job. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Secretary, there is a big difference between 200 miles 
and 1,500 miles. Why is the Army permitted to make a limited 
feasibility study of long-range missiles, in view of the fact that they 
are limited to 200 miles and we are trying to avoid duplication in the 
development of these missiles ? 

Mr. Roserrson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rixey. No; but you said that the Army is permitted to make 
limited feasibility studies. 

Mr. Roserrson. Right. 

Mr. Rirey. For increased ranges. 

Mr. Rosertson. We know, for example, that the Redstone missile, 
which is now being weaponized ———. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Riney. I agree with that to an extent. I believe each service 
should take advantage of the progress made by another service. But 
is it not likely that money will be spent by a particular service or 
money will be permitted to be spent for a weapon which a service is 
prohibited from using ? 

Mr. Rornertson. They would like to do it that way, knowing that 
they are prohibited from using it ? 

Mr. Ritry. No. I want to know why they are permitted to go 
ahead developing a weapon of 400-mile range when you say they can- 
not shoot over 200 miles. 

Mr. Rozsertson. There is no reason for them to plan on it opera- 
tionally. The question of developing the weapon is a different thing. 

Mr. Ritxy. Who is going to take care of the area between 200 miles 
and 1,500 miles ? 

Mr. Rozertrson. We probably should get the weapon before we face 
that decision, and deal with realities. We may be worrying com- 
pletely about ballistic missiles at that time, of the intercontinental 
kind, and air defense. 

Mr. Riry. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in knowing who is going 
to take care of that 1,300-mile void between the 200-mile missile and 
the 1,500-mile missile. 

Mr. Rozertson. May I answer that this way, Mr. Riley: The ranges 
we speak of are maximum ranges for each weapon. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNCTION OF AIR FORCE TACTICAL WING AND ARMY MISSILES 


Mr. Riry. Mr. Secretary, what are the specific functions now per- 
formed by the Air Force tactical wings which would be taken over by 
these Army guided missiles and unguided rocket units? 
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Mr. Rosertson. A portion of the close ground support in that range. 

Mr. Ritey. Within the 200-mile range ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Yes; which is the capability now. 

Mr. Ritey. Does the Army have a sufficient number of missiles to 
substitute for the tactical air support in this area, or are we taking 
a calculated risk, in that the Air Force tactical wings would be cut 
down before the Army can supplant them with missiles ? 

Mr. Ropnerrson. It is contemplated that that will be phased so that as 
the Redstones come into battalions the wings will phase out. 

Mr. Ritey. Could you give me some target date, some approximate 
date when you estimate we can phase some of the tactical wings out and 
bring in the missiles ? 

Mr. Rornerrson. I think we have that. 

General Darr. I can give you the dates on which Redstone bat- 
talions are available. The first Redstone battalion is in tr aining. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rirxy. In other words, it will be ———— before you can afford to 
phase out all your tactical air support. Is that right ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, that much at this range does not contemplate 
you would phase out all tactical air by ————. It is this portion of the 
job that is handled by this type of missile, which is the only missile 
we have available in that category. 

Mr. Riney. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. Roperrson. It is timed so that the net effect is a gain in strength 
and not a loss in strength. 

Mr. Ritry. In other words, the Army will not be left without its 
support ? 

Mr. Roserrson. No; during the period that we are discussing here, 
Mr. Riley—— 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rixy. Thank you very much. I am frankly still disturbed 
about this 200-mile limitation range. We do not know what tomorrow 
is going to bring forth. Our men may be able to stay 500 miles away 
and still effectively engage the enemy. 

Mr. Ronertson. Certainly the technology which did develop in these 
last 5 years in the antiaircraft business was changed when the tech- 
nology dictated that it should be. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


Fripay, Marcu 1, 1957. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. Mr. Flood will be rec- 
ognized at this time. 

Mr. Foon. Let me begin by saying, Mr. Secretary, this is a strange 
and anomalous position in which I find myself. Here you are dealing 
with this whole fantastic realm of guided missiles, whatever you call 
this business, the whole Buck Rogers show, and it would be difficult at 


best for any member of this committee to conduct any kind of an 
examination. 


88601—57—pt. 26 
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DIFFICULT CIRCUMSTANCES OF CROSS EXAMINATION 


Then this committee, in its wisdom and its majesty gave birth to an 
investigation. Then the report of the investigation came. I knew 
nothing about it. As far as I know, no members of the subcommit- 
tee knew anything about it. Day before yesterday I walked in here 
and saw this voluminous, very attractive looking report of this investi- 
gation over 200 pages long. It is marked “Top Secret,” so it cannot 
be removed from this room. 

During these couple of days I have been listening to the important 
testimony given by you and this distinguished array of talent that you 
have with ‘you—admirals and generals of all branches of the service. 
Here we have in the room the top guided missile men in the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, and the second echelon and the third ee shelon. 
You have Mr. Murphree here, and all the rest. 

I have been trying to listen to your testimony and theirs, and the 
questions asked by my colleagues on this subcommittee, and with both 
eyes and with my fingertips I have been trying to thumb through this 
200-page report. The only thing that I can decide about it is that it 
is written in English. I have been able to observe that, not much 
else. 

You can imagine that I am not going to be able to conduct anything 
which will remotely resemble an examination of you and your asso- 
ciates on this extremely important matter affecting an appreciable 
chunk of this defense budget. That is not your fault. 

In addition to that, I, or we, are supposed to conduct. a cross exami- 
nation of a sorts of you and these people here. You, on the other 
hand, had this report and had it for a sufficient length of time to digest 
it and analyze it and file an answer with this committee, or a statement. 
I have not. 

So not only am I, who am supposed to examine you, not presented 
with this report of this investigation, but you, who are supposed to be 
examined, have not only the report but all the answers, and to pro- 
duce that comprehensive and effective and brilliant analysis you have 
all the power and the weight and the majesty of the Pentagon. That 
is a formidable obstacle for me at this time. 

Now, you have done a good job. You have put on a good show 
and you have been briefed and you are saturated with this subject, 
which is good. You give evidence of that. But under no circum- 
stance leave here—and I hope you have a good trip at noon—laboring 
under the delusion that you have been subjected to a searching and 
exhaustive cross-examination which you have met ably and well. 
You have not. 

My friends have all done the best they could under these difficult 
circumstances, and the questions have been interesting and observing, 
and they show an awareness of the problem, but I think you under- 
stand what I mean. This has been little more than an ex parte 
presentation of the Pentagon’s side of the case with a series of leading 
questions directed to you by my colleagues. Little probing or search- 
ing has gone on. 

Those comments of mine are just about as academic as the rest of 
this has been. I just want the record to be sure and show that. I do 
not think anybody will ever read it, but in case anybody ever does, 
there it is. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS ON GUIDED MISSILES 


In one of my local papers there appeared an editorial. I do not 
suggest that you are not aware of this problem. Of course you are. 
When I say, “you,” that is an editorial “you.” I mean all of you 
fellows. The public has a vast interest in this whole problem, and 
with these Buck Rogers comic strips of the last few years and the tele- 
vision shows on Sunday afternoons, this is a hot problem. Then 
somebody at Patrick Air Force Base shot se arrow into the air and 
it fell to earth he knew not where” in the savannas of South America 
somewhere. And someone in the si icoe. shot one off and while it 
did not fall in somebody’s backyard, it caused a lot of headlines and 
stories and radio stories at 11 o'clock at night, and what not. Then 
the Air Force shot one off which did not shoot, and I went down to 
see the Army shoot one off, which did not shoot, so all in all, as the 
Irishman said, “I have me doubts about this operation,” as the man 
in the street. Apparently you are not so hot. He is worrying about 
that. He knows, and you know, in this period of extremely difficult 
transition that you have to try everything, including these “birds.” 
Nobody expects you to push a button and the thing will land on the 
target on Thursday night. But where there is public interest there is 
public concern. 

The editorial goes something like this: 

The public generally understands that a great deal of military flying is 
necessary in peacetime. It is recognized and accepted that men cannot be 
trained without a lot of flying. It also is understood that an occasional accident 
is inevitable. 

There is less general understanding, however, of why the Armed Forces must 
release unmanned guided missiles where there is a chance that such missiles 
may get out of control and plunge into a populated area. Here again, the 
public realizes that such missiles must be launched in considerable number if 
they are to be perfected. jut many people are not convinced that missiles 


should be fired over land areas as long as there is a chance that they will evade 
control. 


Perhaps the Air Force ought to clarify the situation by explaining publicly 
why the guided missiles must be launched over land. 

[ think that your public-relations boys should engage in some kind 
of a program of assurances, or guaranties, within reason, through 
public statements on not only how good you are, but how careful you 
are and how aware you are and all those things so that the people ¢ an 
relax a little bit. They are getting the jitters. 

Mr. Manon. The engines would cost more than that ? 

General McCorkie. That would include the engine. It is a small 
gadget. 

Mr. Froop. With regard to any questions I ask, I would like for 
everybody to get into the act. My chief criticism of this hearing in 
the last few d: avs has been that this poor fellow up in front has been 
carrying the ball. You fellows in the back have had a beautiful ‘ 

3 days, you have been non the gravy train. Nobody has been work 
ithe You know more about it than he does, no question about it. 
Anyone that has an idea, pop off. It is information we want. He 
does not care who gives it, and neither do I. 

Will you show the picture to Mr. Mahon, please ? 

General McCorkie. Here is a picture of it. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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Mr. Rosertson. In regard to your opening statement, you made the 
point of the concern, and legitimate concern, of the public, about these 
missiles being flown around and the danger involved. I wonder if 
you would be interested in hearing Admiral Sides give a brief summa- 
tion of what we are doing in regard to that type of program, and its 
public understanding. 

Admiral Smwes. First of all, every precaution that is possible to take 
is being taken on all of these ranges whenever any of these things are 
going on. Among these are’ very careful flight programing. The 
missiles are tracked with radars on the test stations. The people 
who are controlling this froma safety standpoint have on their chart 
an are within which the missile must stay. The missiles are fitted with 
what we call the self-destructive mechanism, which is an explosive 
charge that can blow them up if you so will. If at any time during 
the missile’s flight it looks like the missile is going outside of the safe 
are, a signal is sent by radio. These mec hanisms are doubled up for 
assurance purposes, more than one circuit and more than one of every- 
thing, so that when it starts to leave the safe area you can blow it up. 

Now it just so happened on this last one that you read about, the 
one out in the Midwest, there was a malfunction somewhere in the 
chain. They did try to blow it up but it did not succeed. 

In addition to this, if the missiles are of low enough performance 
that chase planes are able to stay with them, we usually have chase 
planes in the air at the same time armed with rockets and guns which 
would be in a position to shoot the missile down if everything else 
failed. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that happen very often? Do you frequently have 
occasion to push that button to destroy the missile and/or call your 
chase planes in? 

Admiral Stipes. I would not say “frequently,” but once in a while. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you not out in the Western and Midwestern 
States have somebody make an announcement of what you told me, 
and doit tomorrow. You should have done it last week, so that every- 
body will hear about it. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AS TO THE REGULUS 


Admiral Sines. About 2 years ago we started using the Regulus niis- 
sile on the east coast and our base was down at Chine oteague Air Sta- 
tion in Virginia. We recognized this was a problem that was going 
to occur and the first thing we did was to have an open house on that 
station. We had all the surrounding farmers and the villagers come to 
the station for a day. We showed them the Regulus. We showed it 
to the chambers of commerce and described the entire operation to 
them and assured them this was, although hazardous, no more hazard- 
ous than the planes that had been operating from that base. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very important because all the people are on the 
same team you are. For heaven’s sake do not get the people on one 


side of this thing and the Pentagon on the other, or we will all be in 
trouble. 

Admiral Sines. In 2 years we have had no trouble in this area. 

Mr. Fioop. You ought to be proud of that. That is wonderful. 

Admiral Stors. At the present time there is a group up in the Penta- 
gon—and it is sort of locking the door after the horse has been stolen, 
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I will admit—sitting down with certain representatives of the press 
trying to put this story over. I think that before long you will be 
seeing some of this. 

Mr. Froop. That is good. 

I want you to know I would like to have taken this report for the 
last 2 weeks and examined it. I have had a chance to ask 2 or 3 very 
cursory questions. This is a very frustrating thing, but we cannot do 
anything about it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


EXPENDITURES FOR GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Wicctesworrn. Mr. Secretary, nobody can listen to this testi- 
mony without being impressed by the enormous complexity, the enor- 
mous importance and the enormous expenditure involved in this tield 
that we have been considering. 

As with other problems that come before this committee, the diffi- 
culty is to determine how far we should go, how much — we should 
recommend in respect to objectives which are vital and which we all 
want to see realized. 

You have told us, as I understand it, that we have already provided 
about ——— for this program and that in the fiscal year 1958 you are 
asking further funds that will come to just under — , is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. Does that include the whole story as far as 
our guided-missiles program is concerned? Does this include research 
and development, production, and everything that we have done or 
plan to do in this field? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, including the support, which means testing 
bases like Patrick and White Sands and so forth. It does not include 
the price, or the cost, of the operational forces that are used in sup- 
port. 

Mr. WicciteswortH. Aside from that, the —— billion figure, 
roughly speaking, represents the total expenditure in the guided- 
missiles field ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. That is, going back over a span of years, I 
believe starting in 1945 or 1946. This isacumulative total. The rate 
has accelerated greatly in the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. If I understand the report of our investigators, 
you apparently had ———— in the fiseal year 1955, or thereabouts; 

in the fiscal year 1956, or thereabout ; ——— in 1957, and you 
are asking to go to ~in the fiscal year 1958; is that approximately 
correct ? 

Mr. Rorerrson. Those amounts are approximately correct. I am 
not sure that the committee figures are exactly the same as ours because 
of the support figures. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. What do you foresee as to the future trend in 
this field? Is it going to continue on the up and up indefinitely, or 
are we going to reach a point where we can level off, and if so, approxi- 
mately when ? 

Mr. Ropertson. We are at a point now where these missiles begin 
to come into actual production in the form of hardware as distin- 
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guished from research-prototype missiles. The expense will rise 
rather substantially in both the air-defense missiles systems and in 
the strategic missiles. So we are facing higher costs on this category 
of expenditure. 

Now, on the other side of the fence of the expenditures picture, when 
we can ‘really prove the effectiveness of these more advanced missiles, 
we can come to a time period when we can lessen the amount of ex- 
penditures for manned aircraft for both defense and offense. And, in 
the projects for the 1958 budget, you see the first. signs of a relief on 
that manned aircraft side. Hence, the factors of wing adjustments 
come in. These missiles do add great strength. They are more ef- 
fective. As we get a little further along into the 1959 and the 1960 
budgets, there should be forecasts of further eran ies for adjust- 
ment where the missile takes over more of the manned aircraft job in 
the several categories. 

Now, it is very difficult to put an exact appraisal on where that is 
going to balance out. If you take the missile alone in the two basic 

categories, antiaircraft and strategic, I think both of them are going 
to continue to rise rather substantially in the 2 or 3 years ahead. 

Now, the research and development part should be rather constant. 
The construction of facilities is getting pretty well back of us now. 
We have these enormous test stands for rocket engines, and plants to 
build the rocket engines, and the Convair and Martin plants to build 
the intercontinental missiles. They are all funded now in the 1957 
and 1958 budgets, but when we start turning out producis it is awfully 
expensive. A B-52 comes at $8 million a throw. I believe the best 
appraisal that I would be able to give you would be in this request of 
yesterday that we give something of a general forecast, without com- 
mitting ourselves to it, as to what the outlook is for the total conti- 
nental defense, much of which is in the guided missiles category. 

We do have some projects in the strategic area, but they are still 
theoretical in terms of whether we decide to keep the Navajo in the 
picture and how the rate of the two ICBM’s come along—whether we 
continue both of them—which we now expect to do. 

Mr. Wicetrswortn. As of today, you would expect a request for 
fiscal year 1959 to exceed the tigure that you are suggesting for the 
fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. Roserrson. I think that it would be higher. 

Mr. Murpurer. I think that it would depend upon the degree that 
they are employed operationally. 

Mr. Ropertson. We do not have figures on them. I would think 
the missile figure would be higher in the coming year. I would like 
to be cautious about that because there are a lot of variables and |] 
have not had the benefit of putting them together. 


OPERATIONAL MISSILE SYSTEMS 


Admiral Sines. There are about five missile systems to become op- 
erational during the next. year, and I think what is not generally rec- 
ognized is that the research and development part is one part, but 
compared to the total cost of them becoming truly operational—train- 
ing troops and setting up your logistic systems, and so forth—that is 
where the big money ‘really comes into the picture. It far outweighs 
the research and development cost. 
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Mr. Roperrson. It may be interesting to you if I say ers Out of 
the ———— missile systems that we are dealing with here, 15 of them 
are actually operational now. There are between ——— that are in 
various stages of being phased out because new and better ones are 
coming along, and the balance are in various stages of development, 
or phasing in. 

1 wonder if I might make one more observation? As we get more 
missiles in the force, we, as a nation, should adjust ourselves to the 
basic fact that we should be able to carry on our total force with a 
somewhat lesser manpower and therefore the adjustments in the train- 
ing load and the pipeline loads. There should be some offsets down 
the road. We are going to have to recognize that as an adjustment 
within a few years. 


MISSILES FOR CONTINENTAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. You used the term “continental defense.” You 
gave us some figures yesterday in that respect, as I recall it. You have 
spent ———— up to now? 

Mr. Rosertson. No; that is for the current year. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. For the fiscal year 1957 2 

Mr. Roperrson. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortu. And you anticipate that double or more may 
be required in 2 or 3 years’ time ? 

Mr. Ropertson. It could readily happen and if we get better de- 
fenses built up we may expect it will. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. To what extent is the ———— billion in 1957 
for the continental defense over and above the —— — billion that you 
have had for guided missiles in that. year? 

Mr. Rosertson. I am not quite clear on that question. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. I understand that you have had ——— accord- 
ing to our investigators’ report for the guided missile program in fiscal 
1957. To what extent is the continental defense expenditure over and 
above that ? 

Mr. Rozertson. If I may put it this way, those figures are put 
together in two different ways. For example, the missile figure is a 
composite of all the expenditures for research and development, facili- 
ties, construction, missiles for test, and all categories—the four that I 
summarized the other day. 

Admiral Sivrs. For operational use. 

Mr. Rorertrson. For the Fleet and Field Forces. That covers all 
categories. It is just looking at the subject of missiles. 


Now, in the continental defense figure of ———— billion, that also 
looks at the subject of continental defense. 

Mr. WicGieswortnu. Is the whole of the ——— billion included in 
the ——— billion? 


Mr. Roserrson. No; it is not, because we have strategic missiles. 
They are a very large segment of your — billion. 

Mr. Wieetreswortn. How much of the ——— billion for continental 
defense is over and above this? 

Mr. Rorertson. We would have to do an analysis job to pull out 
that portion of the ——— billion going into continental defense. It 
is made up of the missile portion; “it includes the ear ly warning sys- 
tem and the Army-Navy-Air components of CONAD and the forces 
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that are used there. In the continental defense figure the forces are 
counted there. In this missile subject, ———— billion, that is the 
direct expenditure not including forces used, or manpower used. 

Mr. WiccrrswortH. I want to know whether those 2 figures ought 
to be added to give a total, and if not, to what extent they should be 
telescoped in order to give a total for the 2, a fair trial. 

Mr. Rosertson. You will have to do some further analysis. 

Mr. Wiaccieswortn. If you cannot give it to me now, just furnish 
it for the record when you revise your remarks, if you will. 


Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Murphree estimates that about ———— billion 
out of the ——— billion would be in the missile category. 
Mr. WiccieswortH. That would leave ——— billion over and above 


the missile program. 

Mr. Rozertson. Yes. We will confirm that in an order of magni- 
tude. 

(The information is classified and has been supplied to the commit- 


tee.) 
NEED FOR NUMEROUS MISSILES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. You have referred to the fact that there are 
some 40 or 50 missiles here that we have been discussing in various 
stages of development. I think the Army has about ———, the 
Navy about ———, and the Air Force ———. You say that 15 are 
operational. Do I understand some of those are going to be phased 
out? For instance, the ———— may take the place of Corporal, and 
there may be some resolution of the Talos-Nike discussion and the 
Jupiter-Thor discussion, and so on, but offhand, to one who is not 
an expert in this field, ———— missiles seems like a very large number 
to be working on and spending money on at any given time. I am 
wondering, as you look ahead, what you foresee in terms of numbers 
of missiles that will be required for our purposes. 

Mr. Mourrnree. There are improvement programs and some re- 
placement programs. This is not static. You can build better mis- 
siles and you wii! have to replace the ones that you had, to perform 
about the same service. I think that you would have a considerable 
continuing missile program. 

Mr. Ropertrson. Twenty to 25 will be coming into inventory as 
distinct missiles. Some of these are still merely like the -———: it 
is still on paper. It is in the study stage. I mentioned those that 
are phasing out. We will get them out of the picture and out of the 
inventory as rapidly as possible. 

General Gavin. We have estimated that we will have about ——-— 
when we tidy up, in about 1960. 

Mr. Wiceieswortu. There will be about 20 to 25 around the 
midsixties ? 

Mr. Rovertson. As we phase in and phase out; certainly not ———-. 


UNIT COST OF MISSILES 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. I frankly do not know exactly what we have 
and what we do not have for the record or for the committee. I 
wonder if the committee could have a table which would take each 
one of these missiles and show how much we have put into each by 
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way of investment to date and what is the actual or estimated cost 
per missile. 

Mr. Rosertson. I have the investment in each, if you would like 
to have it. 

Mr. WiceiteswortH. Do you have the estimated unit cost, also? 

Mr. Rosertson. The estimate for the current year; yes. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. For producing the projectile? 

Mr. Rosertson. The unit cost I do not have with me. It is in you 
book. 

Mr. Murrurer. You have the whole system that goes with it. 
There is more than the missile itself. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. I would like to see a breakdown. I do not 
care about it at the moment unless someone else wants it, but I would 
like to see a breakdown showing the investment in each of these 
missiles, and the estimated production cost, when we get squared away, 
for each missile. 

Mr. Rosertson. We have the information available. Would you 
be interested in just a few highlights just to give the order of 
magnitude ? 

Mr. WicecLeswortnH. Yes. 

Mr. Rosertson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wicecieswortn. Please, if possible, insert unit costs. 

Mr. Rosertson. We will do that when it gets into production. We 
will do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why cannot we have in one table what Mr. Wig- 
glesworth has asked for, the date some will be operational and what 
they are going to replace. What they are going to replace is some- 
thing that we are concerned with. What you would expect it to replace 
should zo into the table. Having it scattered all through the record 
makes it almost impossible to get at it. 

Mr. Roperrson. We can do just about what you suggested. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished 
to the committee. ) 

Mr. Wicctesworrn. As I have already stated, Mr. Secretary, in 
my judgment the difficulty for this committee in any scientific field, 
particularly in a field involving research and dev elopment, is to 
determine how far we ought to go in terms of expenditure. Neces- 
sarily, we have to rely largely on the opinions which are brought to 
us by those in control of the work. I assume from what you have 
said that in your opinion the work which you have in prospect for 
the fiscal year 1958 is all vital and in your opinion should be pursued 
further during that year, and also that we are phasing out of opera- 
tions as rapidly as the situation in your opinion permits those things 
which will eventually be discontinued; is that correct ? 

Mr. Roserrson. Mr. Wigglesworth, I would like to give you the 
most firm assurance possible that these programs have been screened 
very carefully. First, within each of the services, and second, by 
the four elements of the Secretary of Defense’s Office including the 
Special Assistant for Missiles, the Comptroller and the research and 
development. groups, together with Secretary Wilson and myself 
in great detail. 

We have tried to cut below in many ways and while there are still 
some rather large elements of unknown, we do feel that during the 
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course of the year we might admittedly shift within these categories 
somewhat. 'To go below this basic level in these various accounts, 
however, would not do the job that we feel is essential at today’s 
state of know ledge, toward moving along in this vital segment of our 
defense. 

Admittedly, the concepts are in a state of flux, and admittedly 
these have different impingements on the aircraft program as the 
year unfolds. But it is our best judgment and the recommendation 
of the Defense Department that this level is essential for our defense. 
We will, during the course of the fiscal year involved, continue a most 
vigorous scrutiny of the essentiality and efficiency with which each 
of these programs is being pursued. Any economy that can be made 
I assure you will be worked on. 

There are certain opportunities of improved manufacturing tech- 
niques that we must get at as the final configurations or size and style 
of each of these missiles gets into production. We are gearing our- 
selves to assure that. 

Mr. Wiceiteswortn. Thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, 1 will have comments about this 
report but I wish to withhold that until Mr. Mahon returns. 


MISSILE EXPENSE AS TO EXISTING THREAT 


As we sit here and hear you rather glibly toss off $225 million, $700 
million, $1.3 billion, $2 billion, $3 billion, $7.68 billion, 1 just could 
not help but hear a refrain going through my head of one of the 
popular tunes of the day, “T he Money Tree.” It would appear some 
people think all you have to do is reach out and grab a few $50,000 
bills and there is no trouble raising the money. 

Mr. Rosertson. I do not qu: ilify in that category. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have been there long ‘enough that you toss 
around the $1.3 billion just like an old-timer. 

Mr. Roserrson. Reporting sum total of moneys that have been 
spent before. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you or Mr. Wilson have some nice, new, ae 
thousand dollar bills, if you took a thousand of them that would be $1 
million. That would be just a stack 8 inches high. In order to get 
a billion dollars, only $1 billion, you would have to have a thousand 
packages like that. That would be 8,000 inches high, 111 feet higher 
than the Washington Monument, a stack that high ‘of thousand dollar 
bills and that is just $1 billion. 

Mr. Rosertrson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are they coming from? They must come from 
the taxpayers’ pockets and no place else. 

So the question naturally arises: Why do these things cost so much ¢ 
I cannot escape the conclusion from what I have actually seen that 
this is just that the guided missile is a popular horse to ride, myster- 
ious, yes. Members of this committee are not scientists and we have 
no way of checking into many of these statements, claims or anything 
else. I am confident in my own mind if I had a staff of the technicians 
required, I do not know that these so-called committee investigators 
have that qualification, that there are any number of places where your 
costs could be cut and cut considerably. Some of your own suppliers, 
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for instance, say that if you would be satisfied to take commercial 
items, you could cut the cost consider ably. But instead of doing that 
it always requires special Army, Navy, Air Force specifications that 
add a little something but makes the cost go up tremendously. 

Maybe one of the reasons I think the way I do is the fact _ I do 
not get as excited over what has been referred to as an “existing 
threat.” What is your definition? That phrase has been oaed here 
the last 2 or 3 days several times. What is the existing threat? 

Mr. Rosertson. I would say the existing threat is that of Russian 
atomic capability, which in the time period we are discussing, has the 
potentiality of great damage to this country. 

Mr. Scrivner. Potentiality, perhaps; possibility, perhaps, but 
probability, no. 

I do not see it. Perhaps my philosophy is entirely different. from 
anybody else. I have sat on this committee since 1946, I have heard 
all the stories, I have yet to lose a night’s sleep over the probability 
of a Russian bomber attack on this Nation. 

Mr. Roserrson. I can assure you in the time period we are 
talking—— 

Mr. Scrivner. ] am talking about the time period we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Roserrson. They will be vastly damaged should they risk one. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure they can do damage; so can we. 

Mr. Rosertrson. We have the strength. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we do and we have been told of that strength 
repeatedly. 

Mr. Rowertrson. I am not losing any night’s sleep. 

Mr. Scrivner. The possibility, yes; prob: ibility, no. Maybe it is 
because just before I go to sleep I say a little prayer of th: anksgiving 
for another day that was given us, one more day of peace that we 
will have as long as we deserve it. I still maintain the existing threat 
has been vastly overdrawn, the necessity for such attack is not here. 
As long as Russia can overthrow countries by infiltration they do not 
need to attack. If what they want is productive capacity they are 
not going to destroy it in trying to attain it. Certainly, when they 
know and all they have to do is read the newspapers and these hearings 
that we have, all they need to do is know that their ultimate devasta- 
tion is just as sure as death. They may not be normal and perhaps 
they do not put as much value on life as we do but I still think they 
want to continue to live and exist as a nation. I expect the big shots 
in the Kremlin have a desire to stay on earth and control the destinies 
of the people of their nation and people of the earth. 

Existing threat, I just cannot see it. Possibility some time, yes, but 
au probability , no. 


DEFENSE EXPENDITURES OF UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND AS TO 
VULNERABILITY 


Now that brings me down to one more logical step. Let us assume 
that there is an existing threat, just for the sake of argument. Which 
nation is more immedi: ately imperiled by this assumed existi ng threat, 
England or the United States / 

Mr. Rovertson. I would say that from the standpoint of their 
basic capability to destroy effectively either country, they have a 
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much greater power to destroy England than they have to destroy us. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume so, too. 

Mr. Rovertson. At the same time I feel sure that they are very 
cognizant if they took a strike at England, they would be running 
the immediate risk of their own destruction from us. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are throwing another element in. I asked 
you a simple question: Which one is in more imminent danger, Eng- 
land or the United States? 

Mr. Rogertson. England is more vulnerable. 

Mr. Serivner. Yes. Yet England, living closer to it than we are, 
under more impending danger, is doing what? 

Mr. Ropertson. They are spending ———— percent of their gross 
national product and they are in serious economic troubles. 

Mr. Scrivner. So are we. 

Mr. Ronertrson. They are cutting their defense budget in some 
ways. 

Mr. Scrivner. Considerably. So are we in rather dire economic 
stress. Our national debt is greater than the combined debts of all 
the nations of the world. 

Mr. Rozertson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, we are in economic stress, too. If 
England is in more immediate danger and can yet cut their defense 
spending, I do not know why so many of you get to the point of 
abies whenever we mention just the slightest little decrease in 
military spending in this country. I am going to recall again the 
words of Prime Minister MacMillan the other night on TV when he 
said “insurance is a good thing but overinsurance is debilitating.” We 
have some pretty good insurance right now. If what we have been 
told is true, if the Air Force can do all the things it can do, if the 
Navy can do all the things it can do even without help from the Air 
Force, if the Army can do the things they can do, then we are pretty 
well insured today. It has cost us quite a few hundred billion dollars 
but we are pretty well insured. 

Mr. Roserrson. I agree. 

Mr. Scrivner. If overinsurance is debilitating to England, over- 
insurance can be debilitating to us. 

England said in so many words that they were going to practically 
dispense with all of their fighter forces and depend on missiles. Now, 
if England can do those things, I do not know why somebody some- 
place, somewhere in the Defense Department, cannot sit down and 
find a few places where we can cut down on our insurance a little. 
But up to now there has not been one single, solitary suggestion. 
When we even question, maybe 2 percent or 5 percent, we are told we 
are going to wreck the entire defense system. I do not think we are. 


SNARK LOST OVER BRAZIL 


You made a statement about the Snark that was lost over Brazil. 
Who said it was lost over Brazil ? 

Mr. Rozertson. The Air Force people that were tracking it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did they? 

Mr. Rosertson. That is my understanding of it. 

General McCorxir. Last seen headed in that direction. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is a lot different from being lost over Brazil. 
I know what the newspaper said, but I was at Patrick a few days after 
that happened. I think the statement made is not well advised. Last 
seen it was headed in that direction but they also said they sent out 
their impulses for the destruct and also had an automatic destruct 
system. Whether it was destroyed or how and when nobody knows, 
but I do not believe it helps our relations in any part of the world to 
merely echo what somebody said in the newspaper about being lost 
over Brazil. It is better to leave it as a mystery and say we do not 
know. You do not know unless there has been some intelligence on 
it here in the last 2 or 3 weeks. I have been trying to find out myself. 
The best I could get was it was headed in that direction when last con- 
tact was had. 

Mr. Rosrertrson. The only thing they know is it did not destruct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Up to the time they lost contact it had not been de- 
stroyed, but whether it did later because they kept on sending out 
the impulses and tried to kick it off the minute it started to go off 
course, maybe it did. Who knows? 


NIKE COMPARED WITH FIGHTER INTERCEPTOR 


You have given us enormous figures here running into millions of 
dollars of what some of these missiles have cost. From what you have 
told us up to now they have not replaced much of anything else but 
they are merely being added to our arsenal. We have many Nike 
sites but I have not yet seen where that has reduced the fighter inter- 
ceptor force a bit. It is just another added item of insurance. Now, 
if Nikes are as good as they are said to be, it would appear to ordinary 
persons that someplace, somewhere, your expenditures on Nike ought 
to be reflected by reduced expenditures for something else. If they 
have been, I have not seen them. 

Mr. Rosertson. May I comment there? 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly. 

Mr. Roserrson. I think one of the variables in this picture, that 
unfortunately is part of the competitive situation, is that up until 
recently when we had only, let us say, antiaircraft battalions, 90 and 
120 millimeter, the Skysweeper type, prepared to defend our cities. 
They could reach any then potential incoming aircraft. But they 
simply cannot do the job today. 

Mr. Scrivner. On what? 

Mr. Rosertson. Say on an incoming Bison or Bear. 

Mr. Scrivner. They do not have the number of incoming Bisons 
yet, either ? 

Mr. Rosertson. By the time these Nike—B’s will be in full operation 
there will be Bison and Bear in the Russian inventory that would be 
capable of coming over in numbers. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would have the capability. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is right. We have got to upgrade our ability 
to defend. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you are talking about a present existing threat. 
We have a present existing defense and if the Nikes are as good as 
they are right today they certainly ought to replace something. 

Mr. Rosertson. They are replacing antiaircraft battalions. They 
are coming out. 
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Mr. Scrivner. They should do better than an antiaircraft bat- 
talion ¢ 
Mr. Rosertrson. That is correct. There are adjustments coming 
in this budget period that will begin to reflect it because all of these 
figures are figured as to what the situation will be in 1958, at the end 
of 1958. 
BOMARC COMPARED TO FIGHTER IN'TERCEPTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the Bomare going to replace / 

Mr. Rosertrson. The Bomare should, when it comes into inventory, 
be able to reduce substantially the fighter interceptor. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is Snark going to replace / 

Mr. Rosertrson. Snark should be a factor in the total strategic de- 
terrents which would have a bearing ou the number of B—52’s or 
B-58’s. Just exactly how it would weigh out in the total is a factor 
to be determined. 

COMMITTEE STAFF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Scrtvner. Back to the investigator’s report. You are not con 
cerned in what I am going to say now at all. But for my own part I 
do not accept it as a committee staff investigation. It may be a staff 
investigation for the Democrat majority. I knew nothing whatso- 
ever about it. I do not even know who the investigators were. I do 
not know what yuck qualifications are. Until day “before yesterday 
when it was placed in front of us, that was the first time I had ever 
seen the report, first time I had ever known of its existence and here it 
is 226 pages with no opportunity to study it whatsoever. We cannot 
even take it to our office. It is marked “Top secret.” It has been 
kept under lock and key. It afforded us no opportunity whatsoever 
to ask a series of intelligent questions based upon that report. 

Mr. Manion. May I comment briefly on that? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me finish my comment and then you most cer- 
tainly can. 

For the 2 years that I was chairman of the Air Force panel I cannot 
recall that the Democratic minority was ever treated in the way the 
Republican minority has-been treated since the first of the year. 
We have come time after time to the close of some witness’ appearance 
to find that the clock says about 4 o’clock and the witness probably, 
without extreme inconvenience, cannot return and we are asked 
do we have questions? I have tried every way possible to keep 
any personal or partisan feelings out of any of these hearings. Yet 
what little opportunity I have had to look over this report I can see 
nothing, almost on every page, except some political implication. If 
there are any favorable comments I have not seen them, Every com 
ment has been critical. 

The Defense Department was given a copy of this report, and I 
assume some questions. But, Mr. Secretary, if you have read it and 
have prepared your answers, this is an opportunity now for you to 
go through this report page by page and put in any response and 
any defense that you have or any rebutting statement. If there is a 
criticism of your activities or the Defense Department which is un- 
justified by the facts, say so. If we are going to have politics, let 
us have it on both sides and lay it out on the table where ever ybody 
can see it. That is it, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Manon. I doubt that this is appropriate for the record, 

Mr. Scrivner. Most certainly it is appropriate for the record. I 
think everybody should know just exactly what has been happening 
since the 1st of January. 

Mr. Manion. I think we have had some very helpful hearings that 
have been nonpartisan in nature. We had a number of investigators 
appointed and the 1 request was signed by Mr. Taber and Mr. W iggles- 
worth and Mr. Cannon and myse If. I believe it was announced on the 
floor and in committee that these investigations of procurement and 
the missile program, and so forth, would be undertaken. 

Now I, not being chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, had 
no part in the selection of the investigators and I do not know the 
names of the people who made the investigations at all. I do not know 
who made the guided-missile study. 

Mr. Scrivner. Neither do I. 

Mr. Manon. I was not consulted in that regard. I do not know his 
name, his background or his capabilities. I have never talked with 
him about the report which was made. But I did suggest that this 
report be submitted to the Defense Department for comment and we 
have received certain coments which are, I believe, in the record and 
available to us. 

I am rather of the opinion that the report is fairly good. What do 
you think of it, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Ronertson. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Scrivner, our analysis of 
the report is that those who studied it were able in the time available 
to gather up a very good summary of the facts of the missiles and their 
general status. We found the y missed a good many key points which 
we have called attention to in our response. We do not agree with 
the breadth, and so forth, of many of their conclusions. Actually they 

call.attention, for example, to the Matador, Regulus difference and 
say there is a great overlap. They do not call attention to the fact 
that the decision to avoid that would have had to have been taken 
over 6 years ago. In other words, they are dealing with overlaps that 
you cannot change at this stage of the game. The organizational mat- 
ters they stress pretty heavily. Those were matters that had been un- 
der study at the recommendation of the Hoover Commission which 
they did not take into consideration. Points of that sort. But by and 
large, for the purpose as we understood it and we were just told that 
the committee wanted to make an analysis of the program. If I had 
been ‘ member of the committee I would have felt this was quite help- 
ful. TI did feel, after having read virtually the whole thing, that were 
1 a comittee member, I would like someone to help digest and position 
these things in a more understandable way than the highly technical 
and great volume of this report would do. 

So by and large, looking at the two branches of the Government, 
we recognize the validity of some of the criticisms, the overstatement 
of others. Those that were critical in nature we are trying to do some- 
thing about. 

We have gone into it in the spirit that this was a constructive aup- 
proach to tackle a very difficult problem. We would certainly not like 
the criticisms to become elements of partisan attack on the ground 
that this job is not being done well. We did see some of that last year 
that got into the press. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do you not realize that eventually much of this is 
going to be declassified and it will be quoted throughout the length and 
breadth of the land? Ever y so often during the hearings and prob- 
ably during debate on the floor of the House “there will be a reterence 
to the criticism raised by the committee staff inv estigators. You have 
pointed out a couple of places now where the criticism, in your view— 
and probably you can justify it, substantiate it by facts—was un- 
justified. 

Mr. Rozerrson. That 1s correce. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot do it, I do not have time to read this 226 
pages, even if it was made available to me in my office or over the 
weekend. It is your job to sit down and analyze this and have a 
factual response to every one of these points so that whenever some- 
body gets up and says our committee staff investigators found this, 
that or the other, that we have an answer right there available for 
us. It is for your protection, it is for the protection of the De- 
partment of Defense, for the administration and for the Nation. 

Mr. Rosertson. To the specific technical points we have done 
just that. 

Mr. Scrivner. [ am talking about the general criticisnis. 

Mr. Ronerrson. In the overall, my comments in the opening re- 
marks day before yesterday did address themselves to several of those 
positions; but I think we can do a better job of giving you our ap- 
praisal of it in total. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not come back slugging, that is what I am 
talkmg about. That is what you have got to do. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think Mr. Scrivner and I want you to come 
back slugging. We want you to give us the facts in a nonpartisan 
way. If this thing is not nonpartisan it ought to be. I have no 
patience with any partisanship. All I want is to have a better defense 
program for less money. I freely admit that we all make mistakes. 
The Republicans and the Democrats, the American people generally 
in administering all branches of the Government regardless of the 
administration In power, we make mistakes. ‘The Democrats have 
made mistakes. The Republicans make mistakes. We are not now 
interested in Republicans and Democrats, I am not. I am just inter- 
ested in trying to have a better Government. 

I want to say I have been highly pleased with your constructive 
approach to this investigation and to your apparent desire to use any 
part of it that you could to help improve the operation. I under- 
stand these investigators, whoever they were, could not know as 
much about some of these things as those people who have worked 
on the programs for years. But I believe that these investigations 
do stimulate some interest. I believe this report is better than the 
average. I want you to prepare for us so that everyone can have 
it available to him any answers; if there are any false and fraudulent 
or improper references in this report to anybody or to any program, 
come back and lay it on the line as to what the facts are. We do not 


want you to gloss over any defense. We want to be objective. We 
want to get the whole thing out on the table and do a better job for 
7 great country which we are all members of. 

I would like to say this. As to making this available to the members 
of the committee, I do not have a copy in my office. 
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Mr. Rosertson. This would be of great value to any enemy. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want this material to get into improper 
hands. I am perfectly willing for anybody to take it home for the 
weekend or take it to his office and be responsible for it. This is a 
compilation of a lot of information that should not be made available 
to the enemy. There is no desire to disguise or hide or confuse or 
mistreat anybody. I think the gentleman from Kansas knows me 
well enough to know that, of all the fairminded people, I am not very 
far from the top of the list. 

Mr. Scrivner. You and I have got along mighty well for 10 years, 
and we have pretty much the same ideas and ideals of good, strong na- 
tional defense at the lowest possible dollar. But I cannot help but 

oint out right here, if you take the first four pages, all it is is criticism, 

Mr. Manon. That is what we had it made for, to get anything 
wrong that we could correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. There must have been something done someplace 
that was favorable. But I have yet to see it. I have not read it 
all and will not have time to read it all. I am not going to take it 
to the office and have the responsibility. 

Mr. Manon. Did you read the report, Mr. Murphree ? 

Mr. Murpnrer. I did, in detail. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATOR’S APPROACH TO MISSILES 


Mr. Manon. What do you think about it? Do not pull your 
punches. 

Mr. Murrurer. I think the staff looked carefully, in the time they 
had available, into this. They had certain things they thought should 
be raised for discussion. We answered a lot of it. W e ex ‘plained to 
them why things were. They did not reproduce that in the report. 

Mr. Manon. You reproduce it and make it available to us. 

Mr. Murpeuree. We have done it. 

Mr. Manon. I referred to Mr. Brundage this morning. 

Mr. Scrivner. If these had been commissioners sent out by a court, 
they would have brought in all the facts and then let the court decide. 
These men should have brought in the facts, and sometimes including 
the statements made by the Department of Defense, and let us con- 
clude whether there are faults or not. 

Mr. Manon. I think the investigators should undertake to put 
everything in proper perspective. 

Mr. Scrivner. They should give us both sides. 

Mr. Manon. I have no brief for anything in the report which is 
not: objective. 

Mr. Ronerrson. Mr. Chairman, may I say this in regard to the 
report and the nature of this kind of a job. I do not believe they 
particularly set out to take cognizance of the areas in which excep- 
tionally good work had been done. For example, on this intercon- 
tinental ballistic missible job, with all of its complexities—the West- 
ern Development Division of the Air Force, the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, ARDC, the Air Force Ballistic Missiles Committee, and the 
sum total of the staff group of the Office of the Secretary—they have 
really moved mountains to get this job where it is today. That is, I 
think, a ver y constructive thing, and of great significance to this coun- 
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try, for which the administration or the Defense Department was 
under serious attack last year, as you recall. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Rosertson. That has been a very significant development. I 
would also say in that same category 

Mr. Manon. Before you leave that, I would like to say for the rec- 
ord that I had occasion to look into this somewhat. I think a tremen- 
dous job has been done on the intercontinental ballistic missile pro- 
gram; I am highly pleased with it. It is much better than I thought 
our people could do. Really, I think it is remarkably well done. 

Mr. Roserrson. I would also like to say, for ex cample, on this matter 
of cooperation, there is great stress on the criticism or the lack of it, 
I mean the interservice rivalry. Sure, we have had some interservice 
rivalry. None of the services will argue they have not tried in fairness 
to better their Yeas ee At the same time, those were dropped when 
the Army and Navy got together for a year and a half in a terrific joint 
effort in the IRBM which moved the art very far. 

Our testimony here in the last 2 or 3 days is full of illustrations of 
where there has been very, very fine teamwork. 

Mr. Manon. You will recall in your testimony, I made it a point to 
permit you or someone else to put all these complimentary references 
in the record as to cooperation that had been attained. There is no 
doubt of some cooperation. I did make probably some statements 
yesterday that were a little too sharp about why you would delegate 
to the service the development of a weapon you never intended “the 
service to use. I may have been off base in that. Fundamentally, 
that seems to be sound, but I may be in error. 

Mr. Rorertson. We had very good reasons for the judgment and 
the decision tying the military and the civilian points of view together 
there, as I explained yesterday. 

Mr. Manon. You had another point, I believe. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think the suggestion Mr. Scrivner made, that we 
bring together these various points, observations from our side of the 
study which we had taken at its face value as an effort to help us, and 
we will make those observations in a more composite form. 

Mr. Manon. That would be good. Just give the whole thing an 
objective treatment. I personally believe that the Department of 
Defense is improving a bit every year, regardless of the administra- 
tion in power. I think the administr: ation of the defense program is 
sounder now than it was a few years ago. I believe it will be sounder 
next year than it was last year and I believe it will continue to improve. 

Mr. Rosertson. We believe so, too. 

Mr. Manon. It must, because it is so vitally important. 

Proceed, Mr. Scrivner. 





DUPLICATION IN AIR-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


Mr. Scrivner. There has been a point raised about some possible 
duplication in one of the missiles. Which missile is that ? 

Mr. Rosertson. That must be the air to surface. 

Mr. Murrurer. There is not any development actually in being at 
this time on this. It is being studied by the Air Force. 

General McCorxe. That is correct. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Here again the so-called committee staff raised this 
question. ‘There has been argument and it has not been decided which 
one you will use and go ahead with. The conclusion they apparently 
reached was that the ——— might well be adopted by the Air Force. 

Mr. Murrurer. I might say the Air Force is analyzing that ques- 
tion to see what would be the most suitable missile for that purpose. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is your Air Force decision? What do we 
have on that? What is holding it up? What decision do you expect 
to reach ? 

General McCorkir. We are having a study now. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has it been under study ? 

General McCorxte. I would say it has been under study 3 months 
and should go on another 3 months before all the facts have been 
carefully sifted out. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General McCorkir. We believe we will have the answer soon. 

Mr. Scrivner. You spent many millions, 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has it been under development, 10 or 12 
years? Is it operational yet? 

Colonel Jounson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are you getting on production ? 

Colonel Jounson. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking of language excerpted from the staff 
report. 

Mr. Manon. Excised from the staff report. 

Mr. Scrivner. Excerpted. It is a good word and I will make a verb 
out of it if I want to. Has been excerpted from the report which 
refers to a date before production can be achieved. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Colonel Jounson. The purpose is to hit the target, so it must be 
accurate. In the air-to-surface category that is extremely more diffi- 
cult than surface-to-air because where you were when you released 
it is the big imponderable variable. 


CANCELLATION OF A MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. This excerpt goes on to say: 


We are also advised that the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and 
Development) and Commander of the Strategic Air Command recommended that 
this missile program be canceled. 

Colonel Jounson. I do not know who they recommended it to. 

Mr. Scrivner. These are not my words. These are excerpts from 
this staff report. 

Colonel Jounson. With respect to the relationships between General 
LeMay and his activity and General Twining, this is a day-by-day 
operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. This says Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research 
and Development). Who is that? It was Furnas. 

Mr. Manon. What is the story on it? There is bound to be some- 
thing on it. 
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Mr. Murreurer. You mean on these recommendations / 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Murrurer. I think the general situation in the ———— is just 
as Colonel Johnson has outlined. That is, this missile has been 
under development for some time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us get to this one excerpt: 

We are also advised that the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and 


Development) and Commander of the Strategic Air Command recommended 
that this program— 


talking about— 
be canceled. 


Mr. Mourpueree. I know the program has been questioned by the 
Assistant Secretary for Research and Development. 

Mr. Manon. Please get the facts and put them in the record. 

Mr. Moreueer. All right. 

(The information is classified and was made available to the 
committee. ) 

Colonel Jounson. I think with respect to the General LeMay com- 
ment, the record should state that this is the day-by-day activities of 
relationship with any major commander with the Chief of Staff and 
the Chief of Staff makes the decisions and not the major commander. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, if the gentleman from Kansas will yield, here 
are your comments about it labeled Secret and it is comment from 
the Department of Defense on this report, page 6. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. OstertaG. What is the sum total of that answer ? 

Mr. Manon. It speaks for itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. Still under study. 

Mr. Manon. They are trying to determine whether to continue or 
cancel. 

General McCorxte. I would like to elaborate on this. It has turned 
out that this program was intended to mature at an earlier date than 
it has matured. The program actually had slipped. We were not 
able to perfect this weapon as quickly as we would have liked. There- 
fore, the facts of the situation at this time indicate that this is not 
giving us quite what we would like for the next several years. There- 
fore, we are trying to figure out how big a jump to take, whether to 
go into limited production, cancel this, or go to the next big jump, 
because the concept of an air-to-surface missile is still extremely valid. 
We were a little slow achieving this. Does that help, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether it does or not. What it 
amounts to is you still have the subject under study. 

General McCorkte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume then that as far as you are concerned 
I do not know about Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Development, but as far as you are concerned you have not made any 
decision yet to cancel it. r 

General McCorxtez. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may and you may not. 

Mr. Morrpueee. I was looking at the report of January 25 and I 
did not see the recommendation in there from Research and 
Development. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I, of course, personally am sorry we 
had to disrupt your plans. It was a matter over which I had no 
control. I listened to your statement with a great deal of interest 
and it did clarify some questions that we had. You did give a pretty 
good presentation of the various missile programs that we have. As 

ou pointed out, we have probably more underway, 15 of them you 
tasve said are operational. But I still come back to the point that has 
been emphasized, namely billion. Some of the things we have 
not got the results we wanted. Even after listening I am still of the 
conclusion I had from some other experience and observation of my own 
that this is one of the new horses that is quite popular and everybody 
wants to get on and ride. I still feel that if somebody who is in a 
position to make decisions would do so, that there could be a consid- 
erable saving to the taxpayer in this very program. I know the mili- 
tary has always been noted and probably always will be, I do not 
think they will ever change, for wanting to hold on to everything old 
and grab on to everything new. They never want to give up any- 
thing. We have seen that repeated ever since the Revolutionary War, 





1 guess. 

Reapyen maybe it is asking too much of military human nature 
to ask them to change at this time. But there are going to have to be 
changes made someday because there is a limit to what the economy 
of this country can stand. I still maintain if England, being right 
under the gun, and we might say, missiles, can go ahead and make 
reductions in their forces, I would think most surely, that being more 
thousands of miles away, we could also make some. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is all. 

Mr. Rosertson. Might I add one bit of information on this expres- 
sion about the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research and Develop- 
ment, and the Strategic Air Command recommendation in regard to 
the I would like to call this wording to your attention, Mr. 
Scrivner. In the report it says “unofficial information secured by the 
staff indicates the Assistant Secretary of Defense and’—in other 
words, those apparently are rather informal indications as distinct 
from formal recommendations. 

Mr. Manon. It does indicate there is probably an area that ought 
to be looked into. 

Mr. Murruree. This development certainly has been questioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do have one more question. 





EXPLANATION OF HIGH COST OF MISSILES 


Someplace, somewhere, for the benefit of members of this com- 
mittee, for benefit of the House of Representatives and perhaps the 
Senate, if they ever read our hearings, and perhaps for the public, 
because once these hearings are printed anybody can get them from 
the Government Printing Office, I feel we put too much in them now 
despite some of the comments about. what the public must know, as 
long as the Representatives of the public know I think that is sufficient, 
but someplace, somewhere, there should be a full and complete ex- 
planation of why the costs of the guided-missile programs are as big 
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as they are. I have lived with it for quite a while but personally I 
cannot conceive of —-—— million spent for the development of Red- 
stone. 

Mr. Roserrson. That includes the weaponizing in the first year. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but I cannot conceive of why it cost ———— 
dollars each for Snark and Navaho. I cannot conceive of how you 
can possibly spend ———— on some other item and right on down the 
line. Someplace, somewhere there should be a logical explanation. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have it at this point. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we should have it put in in pretty full de- 
tail because unless we do there just is not any way ia explain this, 
We sit here and hear these presentations year after year and still can- 
not have any real conception of it. It is certainly harder for any- 
body else. 

Mr. Ronertson. We will bring a summary and analysis of the 
breakdown of the money in each of the years of those three programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. And perhaps while it is good to go into research on 
what may take place 10 years from now, the other conclusion that 
seems to be almost inescapable is perhaps we would be better off 
financially and every other way if we concentrate more on the danger 
that might probably occur in the next 3 or 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Rosertson. I would like to say on that point the policy of the 
Defense Department and administration in this current situation is a 
distinct emphasis on forces in being. 

Mr. Manon. You may insert the adequate response to this question 
as to costs and otherwise. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


In response to the question on the apparent excessive costs of guided-missile 
programs, the following summary, development costs for Snark, Navaho, and 
Redstone, is submitted. In order to provide proper perspective, a brief summary 
of the total funding support for the B-—52 and B-58 aircraft programs has been 
included. It should be pointed out that these aircraft are designed to perform 
the same general type of long-range bombardment mission as the above guided 
missiles; and the development period, in general, of both missiles and aircraft 
has been the same. 

The apparent high cost of guided-missile-development programs may be traced 
in large part to the fact that a more complete integration of known (and specu- 
lative) technology and science is required to achieve the desired end result than 
has been true of any comparable effort in the past on aircraft, nuclear weapons, 
or any other phase of weaponry. In each of the missile system developments 
noted, significant advances in the overall technical state of the art must be 
achieved in order to meet the required performance specification. This is not 
only true of the overall missile system; but technical developments must also be 
accelerated in order to solve design and manufacture problems on each compo- 
nent, e. g., guidance, propulsion, ete. In order to achieve operational perform- 
ance sufficiently advanced to be effective weapons systems, it is required that 
hardware be designed to operate in environments which are radically novel in 
degree, e. g., vibration, speed, temperature, distance, and accuracy. 

In order to achieve a missile system which will be satisfactory as an 
addition to the arsenal of military weapons, the reliability of each component 
must be improved to the point where its reliability, in combination with the re 
liability of all other components, results in system reliability which meets the 
requirements of the expected operational situation. This system reliability 
must particularly be high in the case of guided missiles which carry nuclear 
weapons. Simple arithmetic will establish that, if each of the 15 major com- 
ponents in a guided missile system have a reliability of 0.80, the overall system 
performance would be degraded to a point where military utility would be highly 
questionable. Hence an expensive program to improve reliability is warranted. 

The above paragraphs are intended to indicate the scope and complexity of 
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engineering effort which contributes substantially to the cost of guided missile 
programs. Another major factor contributing to the apparent high cost of 
missile development programs may be found in the missile hardware itself. 
In some cases, the parts of the experimental missile must be fabricated out of 
unconventional materials, e. g., titanium. In practically all cases of missile 
development programs, special tools are required to produce experimental and 
prototype parts based on the drawings of the design engineering team. The 
component reliability effort requires that sizable quantities of test items be 
produced to provide for sufficient testing to provide continuous data in order 
to estimate reliability, much less to undertake steps to remedy the indicated 
malfunctions. 

The extensive test programs required in order to determine whether the mis- 
sile is an acceptable military weapon also contribute to the substantial cost of 
missile development. Special facilities must be built in order to do as much 
of the required testing as possible on the ground where results may be better 
observed. But the final effectiveness of the missile under development can only 
be judged through flight tests. IF light test programs not only require expensive 
launching and instrumentation facilities, but also involve the expenditure of 
missiles as well. A test missile cannot be recovered for reuse, as a manned 
aircraft could be. Recovered test data usually justify the expenditure of the 
missile ; however, When testing a device as complicated as a missile, particularly 
a device which incorporates design features which press the state-of-the-art to 
the limit, unforeseen malfunctions do occur which add to the cost of the flight test 
programs. 

In addition to the general comments above (which apply generally to missile 
development programs), it should be recognized that Snark, Navaho, and 
Redstone were initiated about —— years ago when knowledge in missile 
science was only rudimentary. Many important lessons which could be ap- 
plied to succeeding missile programs were learned during the course of these 
three developments. In addition, as new knowledge was gained in these three 
programs, improvements and revisions were made in subsequent test models 
of each missile; so that cost for the Redstone missile development program, 
for example, actually includes funding for a series of missile designs, each 
improved over its predecessors. 

Finally, it should be recognized that the three missiles above are designed 
to perform missions substantially improved performancewise over other weapons 
systems. Their existence can be traced to the American conviction that equip- 
ment and supplies should do the job where possible—that American lives are 
risked only as a last resort. 

(Additional information as to development costs of Snark, Navaho, 
and Redstone is classified and has been furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I listened last year to your presentation 
on missiles and have listened to the t testimony in the last several days. 
Personally I am very impressed with the apparent progress that has 
been made. I think the hearing this year has been much more bene- 
ficial than the one we had last year. My own feeling is that the prog- 
ress that has been made in missiles in the last 12 months has been very 
good. 


MISSILES FOR ENGLAND AND NATO 


We have heard over the last several days some of the production 
figures and production problems of the Nike-Ajax and Nike- Hercules, 
and I guess all of us have read in the paper about the decisions that 
have been made or will be made in reference to Great Britain’s ¢ hange 
in emphasis from manned aircraft for their own homeland defense 
to possibly missiles. What relationship is there between that deci- 
sion on their part and sur own production of the Nike-Ajax or Her- 
cules, if any? I assume from what I have read, perhaps I have read 
between the lines too much, that what they have in mind is the use 
of perhaps our Nike in one version or another. Would you comment 
on what I have said ? 
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Mr. Rozertson. Mr. Ford, first I would like to thank you for your 
earlier remarks, I a reciate that. 

Second, I would like to express this in regard to their air defense. 

(Discussion oft the record. ) 

Mr. Forp. As of now, then, their plans in no way whatsoever affect 
our production of Nike-Ajax or Hercules? 

General Datey. No, sir. 

Mr. Roserrson. Nor Talos. 

Mr. Forp. What about the other continental nations? Have they 
made any request for or what is their attitude toward the Nike, Ajax, 
Hercules, or Talos ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Forv. Has any NATO nation specifically requested and have 
we programed in any way the installation of Nike-Ajax, Hercules, or 
Talos? 

General Gavin. Could we take that? From “Operations” General 
Beach can give a specific answer. 

General Beacn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Beacu. Unmentioned so far is the fact that in the opinion 
of the Army a surface-to-air guided missile could contribute more to 
confidence in the military strength of the European peninsula than 
anything else, the time-space factors being what they are, only the 
missile can deliver the defense they need. We have worked closely 
with them. 

Mr. Rosertson. Might I suggest that in view of the whole NATO 
air defense position that Colonel Johnston might give some additions 
to this subject that might be helpful. 

Colonel Jonnston. I think it is significant that the NATO agree- 
ment did not include air defense until a year ago. Each country was 
responsible for its own defense. This, of course, was quite naive. 
For example, Belgium is just a steep turn for an airplane. But the 
question of national sovereignty was the big element in this problem. 

Under the mutual weapons development program there was estab- 
lished a European Air Defense Technical Center. This was the thing 
that broke the logjam and has now started with a concept of European 
air defense. 

Of course, any one of these weapons just sitting there now is not 
of much value. 

We contribute technical and scientific people on the spot in The 
Hague, and each member nation does, and we provide them with tech- 
nical information as a result of our programs, by which I mean the 
entire Department of Defense. 

So their whole stature is changing considerably as a result of the 
activities of the last year and a half. 


NIKE FOR NATO IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. The thing that amazes me is that the fiscal 1956 budget 
was submitted to Congress in 1955. It was prepared actually in 1954 
when you look back at the process. Here is —--—— for the procure- 
ment of Nike set up in 1954. As of now it has not been obligated. 
Is that correct ? 
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General Gavin. I am not familiar with this figure. I would have 
to verify it for the record. Iam not sure. 

Mr. Forp. I am not being critical of the military. By implication 
I am being critical of the foreign-aid program, the way they handle 
their funding, and the way they do their programing and planning. 

I happen to be a member of the Foreign Aid Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, and this situation just dumfounds me. 

General Gavin. I believe we would have to get for the record some- 
thing on this. 

Mr. Ropertson. Mr. Ford, we do not have anybody here who is 
intimately informed on this. 

Mr. Forp. I want it in the record, but also for my future use later 
in the year I would like a copy given to me for my own information. 

Mr. Rosertson. We will do that. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Forp. I have one further point on that. Did this portion of 
the money for the German program come under stockpile aid or is 
it coming out of the funds that they now want to spend to actually 
pay for equipment ? 

Mr. Rosertson. I am not able to answer that. 

Mr. Forn. Let’s get that in also because some of these things they 
were given and now, as I understand it, they are going to buy and 
pay for. 


r. Ropertson. That is right. 
FUTURE USE OF REDSTONE ARSENAL 


Mr. Forp. We have spent a lot of money down there in the last 
several years at Redstone Arsenal. 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I presume substantial money in the fiscal 1958 budget is 
included for maintenance and operation and perhaps money for con- 
struction. What is going to happen to Redstone Arsenal if this 
decision is made that Jupiter should not be the IRBM ? 

Mr. Rosertson. First, I would say that there would not be a serious 
adverse effect in the total position of Redstone Arsenal as a total 
entity. 

I would like to suggest that Mr. Murphree, who has studied care- 
fully the effect if that program did not go through, what the position 
would be; I would like to have him speak to that. Then I would like 
to have a suggestion from General Gavin. 

Mr. Murrnnrer. I went down to Redstone and the Army Ballistic 
Missile Agency located at Redstone Arsenal a few days ago. You 
realize, of course, the Redstone Arsenal itelf is concerned with all 
the Army’s missiles from the standpoint of procurement, contracting, 
maintenance, field service, and the like. 

They have a big job to do irrespective of anything on a ballistic 
missile, which really is not at the present time being handled by Red- 
stone Arsenal but xy the Army Ballistic Missile Agency located at 
Redstone Arsenal and under a different command. 

So far as Army Ballistic Missile Agency is concerned, we discussed 
what programs might replace Jupiter if Jupiter was ultimately dis- 
continued. They had a number of programs. 
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(Discussion off the record. ) 

That was the subject we discussed yesterday. I think that would 
be the main thing that would replace the Jupiter project. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the decision adverse to the use of Jupiter 
in the next 4 or 5 months would have no ill effect as far as the utiliza- 
of Redstone Arsenal is concerned. 

Mr. Murrpuree. No, sir, since they have tried to hold their personnel 
down, they have, I guess, ‘about 4,100 people there at the present time, 
spending about $50 )million to maintain their force and supplies and 
keep them busy. That looks like about the right order of level for a 
program of the type we are talking about. 

There are other projects there that, of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The other project they have is that they will have a continuing de- 
velopment job or, let us say, an evaluation job, on the Redstone missile 
that now exists. That will take some of their talents. 

There are other possible programs they may or may not be called 
upon to get into that I would say about 25 percent of the effort could 
be used in this other type program. I think they have a very chal- 
lenging problem and I think they would develop considerable interest 
in it. 

Mr. Rosertrson. Would you care to hear from General Gavin ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Gavin. There is really very little I could add to what Mr. 
Murphree has said to that. We have a very fine team of exceptional 
competence there. Teamwork is the essence of getting good missiles 
into the air rather than individual performance. The “y “have a great 
potential to contribute to national defense, which I hope they would 
be allowed to do. They still have a great potential to contribute to 
other programs such as the satellite program, or anything that may 
come along. 

That is all I could substantively add to what Mr. Murphree has 
stated 

General Datey. Might I say something, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Datey. I would like to underline the distinction between 
Redstone Arsenal and the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, because 
sometimes when we make requests for funds for Redstone Arsenal 
somebody is liable to say, “Well, if Jupiter is canceled, you will not 
need this,” when in fact that building may have nothing to do with 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency because the Redstone Arsenal is the 
center for all the missile projects. Therefore, it is not only in control 
of research and development but in control of production. It is in 
control of training also. There is a school there for training ordnance 
personnel. It is in control of servicing these missiles. I think this 
distinction must be made. 

The other thing is that I would underline in the testimony that has 
been given here that the Army Ballistic Missile Agency could go along 
but it has been said it could if it was given a project of the magnitude 
that was described. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag? 
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Mr. Ostertae. Mr. Secretary, like other members of the committee, 
I, too, want to commend you and the others here present for your able 
resentation of the missile program and problem involved. I cannot 
1elp but believe it has cleared the air considerably and is bound to be 
helpful generally. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATORS’ REPORT 


Now referring to the staff report, as in the case of others on the 
committee, the ‘report was not available to me until this hearing 
started. Therefore I have had no opportunity to study it in any way. 

However, I think it is fair to say at this time, or rather at the close 
of the hearing on this subject that Mr. Mahon, our distinguished chair- 
man, and other members of the committee, have asked pertinent ques- 
tions based on the findings of this report. I am sure the record will 
in some way bring into focus certain essential information previously 
lacking as a result of it. Now in regard to the staff report, | assume 
that this has been answered in a general way, but perhaps not. I 
would like to inquire if you feel that this staff report in a broad sense 
reflects on the failures, and bad man: igement, and bad planning, and 
other shortcomings which should have been corrected before now by 
the Defense Department and the services or perhaps reflects conditions 
that should never have existed ¢ 

How do you respond to the general nature of this report as to 
whether or not this is bringing the Defense Department to a level that 
you should have brought yourselves to in connection with this opera- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Rozertson. Mr. Ostertag, I would say we just do not agree with 
the conclusions they arrive at in respect to virtually every criticism. 
One or two that had a bearing on the interrelationship between the 
Assistant Secretaries for Research and Development and Engineering, 
we feel there was some valid argument between these two Offices. We 
knew it. We were doing something about it. In that respect the 
report did not—— 

Mr. Osrerrac. They did not find it? 

Mr. Ropertson. We were wrestling with the problem over a matter 
of months before the report came to our attention. As a matter of 
fact, the Hoover Commission first brought this to our attention. 
We have been wresting with various ways of handling a real prob- 
lem in the organization for dealing with these millions of dollars. 
We think the solution of merging the two and adjusting the functions 
is the right way to handle it. 

In respect. to some of the other criticisms about duplications, I think 
most. of the duplications we have now fall in the category of the ones 
we feel should be duplicated for technical and availability reasons. 
Those are deliberately planned that way to get them done faster. 

The second category is those in which the study or activity may 
have been going on for 6, 8, or 10 years. Our judgment would be 
that you would be unwise to arbitr: arily cut off the remaining amount 
of money that would really see through to your procurement. 

The Nike-Talos business has been studied very thoroughly this year 
Prior to that time there was an interservice consideration which the 
Air Force pointed out should be taken into consideration. We have 
removed that by giving a clearcut division of responsibility, which in 
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this instance put the decision in the hands of one service where it can 
be made without any interservice point of view, but instead based on 
the technology. That is the right thing todo. They are proceeding 
to do it. 

The third category is that they have given an undue weighting to 
low-level staff studies rather than top policymaking points of view. 

Finally, they have not given cognizance to those rather extensive 
degrees of interchange, in a rather constructive way, that have taken 
place, nor missiles that have actually been dropped out as a result of 
those studies. 

Those are our observations. 


OPERATIONAL WEAPONS 


Mr. OsrertTaG. Reference has been made throughout the discussion 
to operational weapons; that is, reaching a point of operation. 

The proper definition of “operational” is not quite clear to me or 
at what point in this operation you apply that term. It does not mean 
a fully blown, ready-to-go weapon, does it ? 

Mr. Ropertson. Yes. For example, I would put in that category the 
Nike I’s. We have actually Nike I’s in inventory. They are in their 
batteries, ready to fire. I would put the Terrier, which is on board 
ships, and the Matador is deployed in the field. The Regulus is on 
board submarines. Those are operational, 

Mr. Osrertac. At the points where you have used throughout this 
hearing the word “operational,” as you have used it you meant that 
that missile or that weapon has been developed and is ready for use 
and no further research, no further development, is necessary ? 

Mr. Rosertson. There may be improvements on operational weap- 
ons, but basically that means they are in the inventory. They are 
in the field, being used, being fired in maneuvers, and such as that. 


USE OF COMPONENTS OF JUPITER 


Mr. Osrerrac. Dr. Murphree, did I understand correctly when you 
referred to the Redstone Arsenal in response to Mr. Ford’s inquiry 
about the future of that arsenal that there is a certainty that com- 
ponents of the Jupiter will be used even though it may be ruled out 
as a final missile ? 

Mr. Murpureer. That is a possibility, sir. I think it all depends on 
what success is experienced during the next few months on oth the 
Jupiter and Thor missiles. 

Mr. Ostertac. Perhaps I misunderstood your statement. I am 
trying to make clear whether or not you meant to say that certain 
phases of the Jupiter are bound to be put into use. 

Mr. Mourreuree. No; I did not cover the Jupiter in the discussion. 
You mean this very recent discussion ? 

Mr. Ostertaa. Yes, 

Mr. Mourruree. Except to say what would happen in case it were 
dropped. 

Mr. Ostertac. I mean that. 

Mr. Mourpueee. I talked about a missile that might be the main 
development keystone of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency effort 
in the future, 
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Mr. Ostertac. But not necessarily any part of the Jupiter ? 

Mr. Murrurer. I beg your pardon. I did say something about it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You left the impression this sort of study and work 
would continue. 

Mr. Murrnrer. I think it is worthwhile study. 

Mr. Ostertac. Study itself, but not necessarily any part of the 
Jupiter that has been developed up to now ? 

Mr. Rosertson. Components might be used. 

Mr. Osrerrac. But there is no certainty ¢ 

Mr. Ropertson. No. 


ULTIMATE MISSILE AS TO TYPE AND QUANTITY 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary, of course in the early days or in 
recent years the missiles, both guided and ballistic, were regarded or 
referred to as ultimate weapons. What is the picture or will be the 
picture in our arsenal of missiles? Will we reach a given point where 
we can and will phase out production of missiles? After all is said 
and done constant and indefinite production of missiles would never 
be necessary because of its destructive power. 

Is there an estimate as to our total requirements in the missile field ? 

Mr. Murpuree. You mean in numbers, sir? 

Mr. Osrerrac. Numbers and types. 

Mr. Murpuree. I would think you would always have this going on. 
I think any of the missiles we have can be improved in accuracy. I 
think there will always be a trend to try to improve the sort of mis- 
siles we have. Then we are bound to have new missile problems com- 
ing. We mentioned one was the anti-ICBM. 

Mr. Osrertag. Is it not reasonable to say without attempting to 
reach a definite number by way of a goal, but is it not reasonable to 
say that if we had a certain number of missiles of all types in various 
=_ of the world including continental United States that we would 
vave all that would be necessary from that point on ? 

I am not talking about new developments. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think you will come to a point where you will 
achieve- 

Mr. Osrerrac. A saturation point ? 

Mr. Rogerrson. A requirements inventory aboard ship, at home 
and in the arsenals; there will continue to be certain factors that are 
unknown today. For example, the number of missiles for training 
requirements, how to handle them and actually fire them. There is 
the question of shelf life, how long will they maintain their quality 
if you are just letting them sit in inventory? That will have to be 
reviewed. 

I think your basic premise is that there will come a time when you 
should level off in the constant buildup except for the new and im- 
proved versions would be a valid one. Would you like to add to 
that ? 

_ General Gavin. This is very much an “iffy” situation, sir. I say 
in the present type missiles, yes. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 
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PARTISANSHIP OF INVESTIGATIVE REPORT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I beg of you that you will not get the 
idea that the report of the missiles program and study of the missiles 
program made for the committee was a political document. I believe 
you know it is not a political document. Your comments in regard 
to it certainly prior to today have been completely objective. Nobody 
asked you to agree with everything. If, in response to every criti- 
cism we try to maneuver around and discredit the criticism whether 
or not it is valid, we get nowhere. We discussed that with Secretary 
Wilson. He has been very fair and objective about these things. He 
says “Anything that will give me any information that will help do 
a better job I want to have it.” This report is of completely nonpo- 
litical nature. I would like to say that again for the record. I be- 
lieve the report is a good one. I believe it is stimulating. I believed 
you when you said a “few days ago it had been helpful to you and the 
Defense Department. If it was true, the other day, it is true today. I 
do not want you to stretch or exaggerate the truth or pull punc hes in 
giving us the facts but I beg of you to consider it an objective effort 
to help the Congress and help the Defense Department and the country 
get more for the defense dollar. 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to assure you it is in 
that spirit that we received the report and it is in that spirit that we 
analyzed it and responded to it. We were not considering this as a 
political document even though the early pages had critical comment. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you understand there is no use to have a 
study unless you are going to try to improve. Unless you are not 
going to criticize the Matador and try to build a better one, criticize 
the carrier and try to build a better, criticize the old deck and try to 
build a canted deck, you make no progress. It seems to me it is 
good to undertake to point out any area of improvement. 

Mr. Ropertson. We like this general type of relationship between 
the executive and legislative branch of the Government. We felt that 
was a constructive approach. If it can be kept on that basis and not 
become the source of headlines, we are all for it. 

Mr. Manon. I say frankly as one who has worked with the D-fense 
Department for years anything that discredits the Defense Depart- 
ment to an extent discredits the Congress because the neople say w hy 
did you not see to it that a better job was done? Why did you let them 
waste this money? Every time there is an unjust criticism made of the 
Defense Department that can be pnt in proper focus and shown to be an 
invalid criticism of the Defense Department, if it is invalid, it is all 
to the good. I do not like to see the confidence of the people shaken 
in our generals and admirals and our civilian leaders and in the 
executive branch of the Government, particularly in the field of de- 
fense. I think that is something we need very much to keep in mind. 
In view of some of the controversy in the committee I was a little 
fearful vou might get a different view. 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, as a civilian in the defense effort ob- 
serving these men at work and these programs at work, I would like to 
say that there is a tremendous amount of conscientious and, for the 
most part, well-guided effort that has brought us to where we are; I 
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must confess that during the course of the last year and a half or 2 
years I have been here I have seen work that has not always had that 
objectivity. Sometimes comments have arrived in the paper that have 
been very critical and, in fact, even scary as to where we stand vis-a-vis 
the Russians that I do not believe has always helped the position we 
have been trying to establish. 

I do feel that the military departments have done and are doing 
a good job. I do think the function that the civilian secretariat 
is supposed to perform—and that is a careful and tough review, prior 
to submission to the Congress—is being done. I believe it is being 
done very critically on a broad basis and with the fundamental phi- 
losophy of a steady buildup and maintenance of those forces in being 
and ready for what will come in the 1960 to 1965 period. 

I would like to express the view to you that we feel that the Defense 
Kstablishment, with improvements possible but being sought for 
vigorously, is trying to deliver, the most defense for the fewest dollars 
consistent as we can judge in the light of unfolding technology. 


SAGE-BOMARC 


Mr. Manon. Now, Colonel Johnson, yesterday we were discussing 
the SAGE program and the Bomare missile. I have been told that it 

was felt that this issue was not placed in proper focus and that ade- 
quate figures, adequate information was not provided at the time by 
reason of the limitations of time with regard to that particular hearing. 

Would you see to it that we get for the record adequate infor mation 
in regard to this important issue involving several hundred million 
dollars? Will you respond to my query ? 

Colonel Jonnson. Yes, sir; I have it written out. 

Mr. Manon. You have a written statement there which will place 
this issue better in focus? 

Colonel JonHnson. Yes, sir. It is my understanding it is to be 
placed in the record at the point the particular question was asked 
about the Bomare-SAGE system. 

Mr. Manon. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. Roserrson. Would you like it to be read now ? 

Mr. Manon. Let us not take time to read it now. Thank you very 
much. 

Now I am troubled by this. There will hardly be a page of this 
record without classified material. We have been talking anes print- 
ing the record and what the reaction will be to this rec ord. I do not 
know what we can do to it. You people go through it and in a com- 
monsense way indicate that portion which is classified. I do not know 
what we can do toward printing some of it. We will have our staff 
and you people work out some approach to that problem which is quite 
considerable because I have never seen a record more filled with classi- 
fied data than the record which is being made in this guided missile 
area. 

Mr. Ropertrson. I would like to suggest that Mr. Waggoner, who 
ison Mr. Murphree’s staff, together with our Office of Secur. ty Review 
people, who are very skilled at this business, work cooperatively with 
vour staff as to the portions we can clear. We would like to clear all 
that is possible to make your record useful. 
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Mr. Manon. We will let them discuss the issue. 

Mr. Rozertrson. We do not want to in any way hold back on any- 
thing that can be published where national security is not really in- 
volved. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say while all the record will not be 

rinted for the public, it will be available to us and if anyone has made 
inadvertently an incorrect statement in response to a question I hope 
he will please make the correction and make himself clear because we 
are interested in the truth and if you did not have an opportunity to 
respond adequately to a question please insert enough to where we will 
not misunderstand what the situation is. 

Mr. Rosertson. We will try to do that and we will draw your staff 
people in so that there is full understanding. 

Mr. Manon. We will release the record to you for immediate clear- 
ance before the members of the committee review the record. 

Mr. Rozertson. All right. 


DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


Mr. Manon. I want to say we appreciate your appearance here, 
Mr. Secretary and Mr. Murphree. We appreciate the fact that you 
have made available to us no doubt the best talent in the Defense 
Department in this field insofar as the hearing is concerned. I realize 
there is a lot of lost motion in hearings. As long as people are people 
and we have a democracy we will waste time. We have to do the best 
we can with this clumsy democratic process we have but fortunately 
it has been a wonderful process in preserving our liberties for so many 
years. 

I want to say I think you have acquitted yourselves very well in- 
deed, and all the people who have appeared with you have done a good 
job in seeking to be helpful to us. 

I want to express my confidence in you people and wish you success 
in your efforts. Iam a little skeptical, as you may have noticed, about 
many of these programs. I think probably if we could look into the 
future we could save a lot of money on this program but we just want 
you to do the best you can and we will cooperate with you to whatever 
extent possible. 

Mr. Rosertrson. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate that confidence and 
we appreciate the manner in which you all have drawn out the ques- 
tions. We really regard it as a privilege to appear before you and 
do our best to give you the position as we see it, and to assure you 
again that we are applying these critical analyses. We hope that 
anything that you can help us to do to get a better public understand- 
ing of where we stand we think would be in the national interest. 

Mr. Manon. Let me say this, too. These programs are rather fluid 
and you make decisions from time to time. If there is an important 
decision made during the next 2 months that might reflect into this 
budget, please let us know about it because in our appropriation we 
would like to be as current as possible. 

Mr. Rosertson. We did that or tried to do that last year and we 
will again during the ensuing 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ropertson. Thank you, sir. 
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STUDY OF GUIDED MISSILES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record at 
this point a study of guided missiles in foreign countries which has 
been prepared by the Legislative Reference Service at my request. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection the material will be inserted at 
this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


GUIDED MISSILES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
By 
Legislative Reference Service, 
The Library of Congress, 
February 1957 
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Ll. LNrrRopUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to survey the missile and rocket pro- 
grams of foreign countries to determine how far they have progressed 
in developing advanced weapons which are revolutionizing the art of 
warfare. If we know, even approximately, the present status and 
probable future development of missile weapons, it will be possible to 
analyze the implications of the situation for future warfare, United 
States foreign policy, and defense appropriations. Such an analysis 
has been undertaken in section III of this report. 

The description of missile development in each of the foreign coun- 
tries is based upon published information in documents, books, and 
periodicals which are unclassified. Although such sources can be 
numbered in the hundreds and are frequently of a scientific nature, it 
should be noted that government research and development in the 
guided-missile field is usually a carefully guarded secret. Sometimes 
the knowledge of such activities is hidden until a research program 
results in the production of an operational missile, at which time there 
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may be a government announcement and exhibits to inform the public 
of the : accomplishments that have been made. No government, how- 
ever, publicizes nearly as many details of its missile progress as the 
United States. Whereas historically it has been the usual policy of 
governments to conceal the existence of advanced weapons, It 1s now 
commonplace for the great powers to notify the enemy in advance of 
what he may expect in 1 the w ay of retaliation if he launches an attack, 
A certain amount of publicity is a concomitant of a deterrent military 
force. How can an enemy be deterred unless he knows his adversary 
has such military might that he is afraid to start a war? 

Even though it would be easier to write a report on United States 
missile development t than it is to survey progress in foreign countries, 
particularly the U.S. S. R., there is an amazing amount of published 
information on the various nations covered in this study. A perusal 
of the bibliography will reveal that much of the material is highly 
technical and scientific in nature and was doubtless published for the 
benefit of guided-missile experts. It would be possible to use these 
same sources to write a report on scientific problems involved in missile 
development, emphasizing the technical characteristics of different 
guidance systems, alternative fuels for propulsion, the construction of 
airframes, and various kinds of testing facilities. 

This report, however, does not deal with the problems of construct- 
ing and firing missiles, an endeavor more properly left to experts in 
aerodynamics. The purpose is, rather, to deal with the military and 
political problems which are being created by the invention of many 
different types of missiles, some of which will c: ry nuclear warheads. 
It is necessary, of course, to take into consideration any scientific facts 
which limit the kind of military or political action that may be taken. 
For example, the fact that an ICBM may have a circular error prob- 
ability (CEP) of a certain size may predetermine its use only on large 
area targets, and this in turn means that long-range bombers would 
still be required for bombing specific targets. Such a scientific mili- 
tary fact must inevitably affect decisions on the allocation of funds for 
missiles and bombers, as well as on the politic al ideas of where these 
weapons may be used. If the physical “fact” changes, of course, it will 
bring about a change in military and political thinking. An example 
of such a change is evident in recent United States official statements 
that it is now scientifically possible to develop a defense against long- 
range missiles. Ail previous statements had agreed that no defense 
was possible. 

At the very outset we might as well face the question of how useful 
a guided-missile report can be when it is based upon unclassified 
sources of information. This question must be answered in terms of 
the purposes which the study hopes to achieve and whether or not the 
information contributes toward a successful result. One purpose is 
to provide a source which can be used for public information in a 
democracy whose people need to be informed but not to the extent of 
revealing secrets toan enemy. It seems especially important to coun- 
teract the impression made by some journalistic articles that guided 
missiles make it possible for a few people to push a few buttons and 
thus take care of any future war. Then, too, it is essential to inform 
the people who have to pay the bill of the enormous cost involved in 
nroducirg eee and a defense against them. For these nurposes 
ene is not faced with a choice between no information and all infor- 
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mation, but between saying nothing or explaining such sober facts as 
have been revealed. 

Another purpose, particularly for a Member of Congress, is to probe 
as deeply as possible into all sources of information so that no stone 
will be left unturned in gathering data upon which decisions can be 
made. This is usually done by hearing different witnesses, and in 
a way this report fur nishes additional ‘testimony, much of it from 
experts in the missile field. Classified reports may be added to the 
ertinent material in this report by ooniaiteeesisitin] committees to which 
it is already available. It might also be pointed out that many classi- 

fied reports are based upon an ‘estimate of unclassified sources. 

The results in this case would seem to indicate that what has hap- 
pened and what is happening in the guided-missile field make it 
possible to draw the broad outlines of a picture, and to fill it in with 
sufficient detail so that we know what we are facing and can analyze 
the implications for the future. If there are more or less missiles in 
actual fact, this does not change the nature of the military and politi- 
cal problems that are emerging and must be faced, nor should it change 
our ability to probe some of the areas that require advance thinking. 
Books such as Jane’s Fighting Ships and All the World’s Aircraft are 
compiled on the basis of what can be found out in a given year, and 
even though there may be some uncounted ships and pi ines, it is pos- 
sible to deal with certain problems concerning foreign navies and 
airpower. In the case of missiles, it is prudent to assume that if as 
much unclassified material is available as noted in the bibliography, 
there is probably more rather than less activity in this field. Problems 
are revealed by the trend and it is steadily increasing to include more 
countries, additional types of missiles, and the probability that both 
the United States and the U. S. S. R. will develop an operational 
ICBM in the not too distant future. 

The term “guided missiles” has been used in the title because it has 
come into common parlance as a designation for all rockets and missiles 
whether guided, unguided, or misguided. Technically speaking, the 
ICBM is not a guided missile, but it is usually diseussed even in official 
publications under that heading. A glossary giving technical defi- 
nitions of terms in common use is to be found in section V of this 
report, 

The developments that have taken place in each country are de- 
scribed in lay language and represent a composite of available re- 

search material, except in the case of the Soviet Union. A different 
research technique was used in presenting missile progress by the 
U. S. S. R. because the sources do not appear equal in weight of 

antes or date, and it seemed probable that we might produce a 
more reasonable facsimile of the truth by identifying and describing 
each source separately. The result is similar to the committee proc- 
ess of obtaining significant evidence from different witnesses and 
includes official estimates from the study of airpower made by the 
subcommittee on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Forces Commit- 
tee during the 2d session of the 84th Congress. 
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II. Forrren Countries 
1. GREAT BRITAIN 


The vulnerability of the United Kingdom to rocket and missile 
attack became apparent during World War II when German V-1 and 
V-2 missiles caused extensive damage to densely populated areas. 
The development of the atomic bomb toward the mid of the war, and 
the implications for the future of enemy attacks by missiles with 
nuclear warheads, gave impetus to a postwar development program 
which would meet Britain’s requirements for defense. 

Britain’s needs are in contrast to those of the United States whose 
vast area makes it possible to organize a defense in depth with the 
possibility of using fighter-interceptor planes and an early warning 
system that provides at least some m: gin of time. England is such 
a small country that the speed of jet bombers, not to mention mis- 
siles, offers no margin in depth of defense. Concentrated industrial 
areas are just across the channel from potential enemy bases on the 
Continent, and London is only 600 statute miles from the nearest 
Soviet missile base in East Germany. It would not only be easier for 
the Soviet Union to strike Britain than the United States, but such a 
possibility must be taken into consideration in making defense plans 
because britain, a deterrent base against the U. 8S. S. R., is therefore 
a target. 

Even if long-range missiles are not actually used against England, 
their existence and the possibility that they might be used may be a 
sufficient threat to affect British policy. Th: at such psychological 
pressure was the intent in the note addressed by Soviet Premier 
Nikolai A. Bulganin to Prime Minister Anthony Eden during the 
Middle East crisis, there can be no doubt. After referring, in a simul- 
taneous note to President Eisenhower, to the fact that the Soviet 
Union and the United States are— 
the two great powers which possess all modern types of arms, including the 
atomic and hydrogen weapons— 

Premier Bulganin’s note to the United Kingdom takes on special 
meaning: 

In what position would Britain have found herself if she herself had been 
attacked by more powerful states possessing every kind of modern destructive 
weapon? 

aaa there are countries now which need not have sent a navy or air force 
to the coasts of Britain but could have used other means, such as rocket 
technique. 

If rocket weapons had been used against Britain and France, they would 
probably have called this a barbarous action. * * ** 

British military policy is similar to that of the United States in 
emphasizing deterrent strength to prevent war as well as the capa- 
bility of fighting successfully if an enemy attack is launched. The 
British missile program is developing within this concept of defense 
policy. 

Although Britain had the scientific manpower and industrial tech- 
nology to develop missiles, it was recognized that the isles were too 





1 New York Times, November 6, 1956, p. 10L. 
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small for some of the tests which would be needed before new weap- 
ons could be produced for operational use. A joint arrangement 
was made with Australia in 1945 for a long-range testing center 
which was established at Woomera, and at the present time another 
center is being built at Maralinga in western Australia. Some test 
firing can be done within the British Isles and the points that have 
been reported are Aberporth, Cardigan Bay, Wales; Larkhill on Sal- 
isbury Plain; the outer Hebrides; and Spade Adam waste in Cum- 
berland.? 

The early research and development of rockets and missiles was 
naturally surrounded by security precautions and only the general 
nature of the undertaking was made public. The status of the pro- 
gram was officially revealed, however, when the Minister of Defense 
presented the Statement on Defense, 1955, to the Parliament in Febru- 
ary 1955. The Minister pointed out that the production of manned 
bombers was continuing because this was the main method of de- 
livering nuclear weapons. At the same time ballistic rockets and 
guided missiles were being studied and developed, not only as part 
of Britain’s future arsenal of weapons, but also for the purpose of 
providing methods of defense against missile attacks. The problem 
was to find a defense against high-speed bombers flying at high alti- 
tudes. ‘The manned fighters and ground-to-air guided weapons would 
be balanced in a defense system requiring both for some time in the 
future. The point was also made that— 
there are many military situations in which the use of nuclear weapons would 
be unsound, and it is still necessary for us to maintain our effort in the develop- 
ment of other weapons. Moreover, many of the projects on which we are ex- 
pending a great deal of work at the present time are unproven, and with so much 
at stake it would be wrong prematurely to abandon all other lines of develop- 
ment.’ 

The Minister of Defense reported that close collaboration existed 
between the United States and Britain in the development of guided 
missiles but stressed the fact that the difference in the kind of threat 
that might be anticipated by the two nations made it necessary for 
each to develop weapons suited to its particular requirements. An 
example of such collaboration is the agreement between the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland with the United 
States in establishing a long-range proving ground for guided missiles 
in the Bahama Islands, signed in Washington in July 1955. The 
exchange of notes between the two Governments represented an 
amendment of an earlier agreement concluded on July 21, 1950.4 

There was criticism from the opposition members of Parliament of 
the delay in missile development, and the Minister of Defense 
answered this by explaining that the rapidity of scientific develop- 


ment was such that the Government had decided not to commit its 


aa Quite So Secret, by Interavia’s London editor. Interavia, vol. 11, No. 5, June 1956, 
p. 431, 

* Statement on Defense, 1955. Presented by the Minister of Defense to Parliament by 
Seemend of Her Majesty, February 1955, command 939, London, H. M. Stationery Office, 

955, p. 19. 

* Exchange of notes between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and the Government of the United States of America. Treaty series 
No. 58 (1955). Command 9565. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1955. 
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limited resources to weapons that might be obsolete by the time they 
became operational. Instead, the plan was to take a longer time for 
research before going into full production. This explained why 
British development was behind that of the United States. The offi- 
cial report stated : 

It may be asked why we are not as advanced as our American allies. The 
simple answer is that we did not start until 38 years after them. The experi- 
mental establishments and the firms associated with the guided weapons pro- 
gramme have every reason to be proud of the work they have done; it will stand 
up favourably to comparison, both in quality and in rate of progress, with any 
in the world.’ 

In February 1956, the Government’s “Statement on Defense” 
reported the continued expansion of nuclear weapon development, 
and that ballistic rockets as a deterrent to aggression were being 
emphasized. Progress in guided missile developme nt is being made 
for the Navy, Army, and Air Force, and servicemen are becoming ex- 
perienced in the use of these weapons by taking part in test trials. The 
program for the Navy provides for the installation of guided missiles 
in new cruisers and destroyers. The Army is receiving, in 1956, its 
first. shipments of the United States “Corporal” a surface-to-surface 
guided missile, and plans are under way for training British soldiers 
in its use. 

The Royal Air Force is being strengthened by fighter aircraft 
equipped with air-to-air guided missiles. It was estimated that the 
“first generation of missiles will become available from production in 
the course of 1956-57." © The manned fighter is still regarded as the 
backbone of British air defense with the possibility that some time in 
the future surface-to-air guided missiles may predominate. Orders 
have already been placed ‘for the production of such missiles so that 
they made be tried by the Air Defense system. Close defense is out- 
moded because of the widespread destruction wrought by large-scale 
nuclear explosions.’ 

The organizational setup for British missile development includes 
several agencies. The Ministry of Supply has a Controller of Elec- 
tronics and Guided Weapons who works with the Director General 
of Atomic Weapons. At Farnborough, the Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment coordinates missile development. Working at a lower level 
in the structure are several other centers. At Malvern, the Radar 
Research Establishment is engaged in electronic developments. At 
Pystock, the National Gas Turbine Establishment is responsible for 
engines, especially ramjet engines. As Wescott, the Rocket Research 
Establishment develops rocket motors and fuels. The Explosive Re- 
search and Development Establishment, located at Waltham Abbey, 
makes warheads and fuses while naval weapons’ electronics are the 
responsibility of the Admiralty Signals and Research Establish- 
ment at Portsdown. It is estimated that more than 150 business 
firms are engaged in missile research, development, and production.’ 

5 Statement on Defense, 1955, op. cit., p. 19. 

® Statement on Defense, 1956. Tresen*ed by the Minister of Defense to Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty, February 1956. Command ‘691. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1956, p. 11. 


7 Ibid. 
§ Interavia, June 1956, Op. cit., p. 431. 
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Five lines of development are currently being followed in the 
British missile program: 

(1) The intercontinental ballistic missile with H-bomb warhead, possibly 
atomic-powered together with an interim ramjet bombardment missile having 
an atomic warhead if required. 

(2) One or two advanced ground-to-air weapons capable of shooting down 
supersonic aircraft. 

(3) A medium range ship-to-ship or ship-to-shore bombardment missile, 
probably with an atomic warhead. 

(4) At least two air-to-air missiles, one for intermediate use, and the other 
for such advanced fighters as the English Electric P-1, the Gloster Olympus- 
Javelin, and the Saunders Roe SR-—53 jet-plus-rocket type. 

(5) An aircraft-to-ship antisubmarine weapon which will be the mainstay 
of Coastal Command’s and the Fleet Air Arm’s antisubmarine squadrons.’ 

On January 27, the British Minister of Defense, Hon. Duncan 
Sandys, arrived in Washington, D. C., for a series of talks with Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Mr. k. V. Murphree, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Guided Missiles, and other 
igh officials of the Department of Defense, the Department o 
high officials of the Department of Defer the Department of 
State, and the British Government. Faced with the economic and 
military necessity of reviewing the shape and size of British defense 
forces in order to reduce military expenditures, materiel, and man- 
power, Mr. Sandys’ mission was to exchange views on military policy 
and its implementation, and to renew the 3-year agreement between 
the United States and the United Kingdom which had been nego- 
tiated in 1954 to bring about collaboration on the research and devel- 
opment of guided missiles. Although this agreement has never been 
published, it is reported in the press to be 





based on a division of labor, with British concentrating more on basic research 
while the United States pressed the production of weapons. The agreement was 
said to provide for scientists and military technicians to work together at the 
drawing boards instead of merely exchanging information.” 


Following the meetings, a joint communique was issued by the 
United States Secretary of Defense and the British Minister of 
Defense on February 2, 1957: 


« * * * « * * 


2. The two ministers reviewed the military aspects of the international situa- 
tion. They reaffirmed the solidarity of their defense objectives and the impor- 
tance of NATO and the other regional alliances as a vital means of safeguarding 
peace and stability in the world. 

3. They agreed that priority must be given to maintaining effective military 
capacity in a high state of readiness. This must include conventional forces as 
well as nuclear power. 

4. They recognized that financial and economic stability is an essential founda- 
tion of military strength and that due account must be taken of this in con- 
sidering what a country can contribute to the common defense effort. 

5. The ministers also reviewed the progress of collaboration between the 
United States and Britain in research and development. They noted with satis- 
faction the mutually beneficial results already achieved by cooperation and 
decided to continue and extend their joint work in this field. 

6. The possible adoption by Britain of certain American weapons was ex- 
plored, and this matter is being referred to the two Governments for further 
Sen 

In addition to his talks with Mr. Wilson and the United States defense 
authorities, Mr. Sandys had a meeting with Mr. Dulles, United States Secretary 


_— 


® Thid. 
’ Briton Urges United States Renew Missile Pact. New York Times. January 29, 
1957: 1L. . 
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of State, at which the international aspects of the military program were 
discussed.” 

In reporting the outcome of his visits to Washington and Ottawa 
to the House of Commons on February 6, 1957, the British Minister 
of Defense said : 


We reviewed the arrangements previously made for collaboration between the 
United States and Britain in military research and development, with particular 
reference to guided rockets. It was agreed that both countries had derived 
considerable benefit from this cooperation and we decided to extend still further 
our joint work. We discussed a possible scheme for the adoption by Britain of 
certain American weapons and this is now being examined by the two Govern- 
ments and their service staffs.” 


When Mr. Sandys was asked whether he realized— 


that there are a great many people who would be extremely unhappy if this 
island were to become a massive rocket-launching site 


he replied: 


I think that everybody agrees that this island must be defended. The only 
question is whether we are to have effective or ineffective weapons to defend 
x” 

A full-scale debate on all aspects of the defense policy and program 
was held in the House of Commons on February 13, 1957, and Mr, 
Sandys explained that his task was “to reshape the forces, not to muti- 
late them” and that “any reductions we make must be part of a co- 
herent plan and one which makes sense militarily as well as finan- 
cially.” After referring to the fact that air defense could not pro- 
vide a complete defense against manned nuclear bombers, Mr. Sandys 
discussed the implications of missiles : 


* * * But we are now entering a new phase in which we may quite soon 
be open to attack by ballistic rockets. 

After the war, the Russians took over the German rocket establishments and 
compelled German scientists to work for them. There is every reason to believe 
that the Russians have been developing a much enlarged version of the German 
V-2 rocket, but with the enormous difference that it would now carry a nuclear 
warhead. The range of these rockets is probably suffiicent to reach Britain 
from launching points within Soviet-controlled territory. These projectiles 
would rise to a height of over 100 miles into the stratosphere and travel at speeds 
of over 5,000 miles an hour. 

So far no weapon has ever been invented to which there was no answer, and 
I am confident that the ballistic rocket will prove no exception. But it would 
be absurd to pretend that we shall be quick to evolve an effective defense against 
this form of attack. 

The present superiority of the means of attack over the means of defense, 
coupled with the catastrophic consequences of thermonuclear war, virtually 
determine the course we must follow. We have got to see that it never happens, 
The central theme of our policy must be to concentrate our military effort upon 
prevention rather than defense. 

There is no doubt that now, and probably for a long time ahead, the peace 
and safety of the world will depend upon the atomic deterrent, that is to say 
the power to meet attack by instant and devastating retaliation. I have seen 
it suggested that we should leave this field exclusively to the United States 
and that Britain should not waste its limited resources on making atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. 

As a result of brilliant scientific research, initiated under the Labor Govern- 
ment, a British atomic bomb was successfully developed. These are now in 


11 United States-British Defense Talks. Department of State Bulletin, February 18, 
1957. pp. 255-256. 

12 Parliamentary debates (Hansard). House of Commons, session 1957. Vol. 564, No, 
46, February 6. 1957, col. 448. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1957. ‘ 

18 Thid., col. 451. é 
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steady production and the Royal Air Force already holds a substantial stock 
of them. 
x + ~ + * > A 

When the Russians are in a position to bombard this country accurately and 
on a massive scale with nuclear rockets, we shall have to consider whether it 
is worth while retaining fighter aircraft at all. But until we are sure that 
the Russians are, in fact, so far advanced, it would be irresponsible to neglect 
such means as are available to protect our deterrent power, this power which 
may play such a big part in the prevention of war. 

However that may be, it is quite clear—and I agree about this—that ulti- 
mately the threat to this island will come not from manned bombers, but from 
nuclear ballistic projectiles. It is similarly clear that in the future the effec- 
tiveness of our deterrent power will also depend upon the possession by us of 
these weapons. 

* € x * * - ao 

It is bound to affect our decisions on such questions as whether we should 
develop more advanced types of fighters and bombers, or whether we should 
assume that, by the time these more advanced types can be introduced into 
service, they will have been superseded by rocket weapons, both for the defensive 
and offensive roles. It is largely a question of one’s estimate and assessment 
of the timetable on both sides. 

In any case, it is evident that we must give the highest priority to the de- 
velopment of these new weapons and their introduction at the earliest moment. 
It is here that cooperation with the United States is of such importance. By 
the steps we have taken to integrate more closely our scientific effort, we are 
saving not only money, but, what is more vital still time. 

The United States are in many fields of military research well ahead of us, 
and that is not surprising, since they are able to put into it many times more 
money and scientific effort than we can afford. But there is no doubt that the 
British scientists and technicians are putting into the common pool of ideas 
and invention an extremely valuable contribution, which is very much recognized 
and appreciated on the other side of the Atlantic.” 


2. AUSTRALIA 


In December 1945, the British Ministry of Supply opened discus- 
sions with the Australian Government concerning the availability of 
a testing range for guided missiles. The vulnerability of the United 
Kingdom to enemy air attack created a military requirement for mis- 
siles as part of the deterrent to war, as well as the necessity of finding 
a defense against this weapon which had caused so much destruction 
in England during World War II. 

Australia was able to provide a range of 1 million square miles, prac- 
tically uninhabited, extending 1,200 miles northwest from Woomera 
to the Indian Ocean, and beyond that to Christmas Island, a total 
distance of 2,700 miles. Furthermore, a growing industrial potential 
was to be found in southeastern Australia. The long-range weapons 
establishment (LRWE) was established in 1947 by Britain and 
Australia for guided weapon research and development. The work 
was to be done at two centers: Woomera, a Government-built desert 
town 230 miles north of Adelaide; and Salisbury, a wartime munitions 
town about 15 miles north of Adelaide. Each government undertook 
to budget A£25 million for the project over a 5-year period. The 
urgency of the program meant that from 1947 to 1949 the construc- 
tion of Woomera was going on at the same time that tests were being 
made on guided weapons. 

The Woomera range is a prohibited area where unauthorized per- 
sons are forbidden to enter or fly over, to photograph or sketch, to 





4 Thid., No. 51, February 13, 1957, cols. 1312--1318, 1316-1317. 
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possess notes or documents—under penalty of 7 years’ imprisonment, 
Its security is further protected by vast stretches of barren desert and 
remoteness from even the possibility of enemy political activities. 

The joint endeavor of Britain and Australia in the LRWE is shown 
by the British contribution of research, planning, and the production 
of technical equipment (including prototypes to be tested and modi- 
fied), while Australia’s share consists of aircraft design and produc- 
tion and the provision of the testing range. More than 100 British 
aircraft and missile firms have sent personnel to Australia, most of 
the manufacturers being represented at Salisbury or Woomera. While 
Canada and New Zealand loaned some technical staff, the project is 
really a Br itish=4 \ustralian venture. 

On May 2, 1953, a public demonstration revealed to the press the 
progress had thus far been made at the long-range weapons estab- 
lishment. The Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Robert Menzies, pushed 
the button which released the pilotless aircraft Jindivik. The con- 
trol station, airborne in a Meteor T7, guided the Jindivik for 15 
minutes after which it made a perfect landing. The rocket test 
vehicle I, a basic research tool designed from the German V-2, ejected 
seven booster rockets as it rose from a ramp and finally parachuted 
back to earth. The third demonstration featured a vertical takeoff 
by a delta-wing aircraft produced by the Fairey Aviation Co. Work 
was continuing on the Jindivik Mk. 2 which could be controlled by 
radio and tracked by radar, the objective of such research being the 
production of guided missiles which can locate and track targets by 
their own inner mechanisms. The Australian Supply Minister, Mr, 
Howard Beale, vier that the demonstration was a “very small 
part indeed of a very great enterprise.” It was evident that the 
demonstration fiomead “the Government’s consciousness of the 
taxpayers’ right to know how their money was being spent oan 

By May 1953, it was announced that 440 guided missiles and 700 
rockets had been set off at Woomera since 1950. Continuous testing 
was being made of ground-to-ground, ground-to-air, and air-to-ground 
weapons, and a total of 2,200 bombs had been dropped. It was also 
reported that a guided bomb was being developed. On July 21, 1953, 
Mr. Beale announced that atomic bombs would be tested by Britain 
at Woomera. Another large testing ground was later to become avail- 
able at Maralinga in western Australia. 

A special mission of United States experts on guided missiles, headed 
by Brig. Gen. E. P. Mechling, United States Air Force, spent 2 weeks 
at the Woomera r ange in 1953, and is said to have been favorably im- 
pressed with the economy of the Government in building the long- 
range weapons establishment. Cooperation between the United States 
and its allies in the nuclear energy field is circumscribed by legal pro- 
hibitions concerning the exchange of information. An article in In- 
teravia comments on the implications of this situation, as follows: 

* * * the fact that Britain will hold a series of atomic bomb tests at Woomera 
emphasizes the Way money can still be spent on duplication of effort in the free 
world. If closer cooperation with the United States of America were possible in 
the atomic-energy field, there would be no lack of uses for the money saved.” 


4% Woomera Breaks the News Barrier, Interavia, vol. 8, No. 9, 1953, p. 508 
16 Thid., p. 509. 
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3. CANADA 


Although most of the Commonwealth’s research and sateen of 


guided missiles is being done by Britain and Australia, Canada has 


a program of her own which is directed toward capability to perform 
the air-defense mission. Study of the problem was begun in 1947 by 
the Defense Research Board, particular attention being paid to the 
development of a family of air-to-air missiles in line with cooperative 
arrangements made with the United Kingdom and the United States. 

In 1950 a special project, the Velvet Glove, was undertaken so that 
a combination of talent could be achieved through teamwork by the 
Defense Research Board and scientists and engineers in Canadian 
industry. One objective was to create a situation whereby the Cana- 
dian armed services would become familiar with the use of missile 
weapons. In the report of the Minister of National Defense on Can- 
ada’s defense program for 1956-57, it was estimated that 400 special- 
ists had been trained, and adv: ances had been made in research facilities 
and the testing of new weapons.’ 

An air-to-air guided missile has been designed for use by Canada’s 
CF-100 Mark IV long-r ange jet inte reeptors or by Sabre jet fighters. 
This work is being carried out at the Canadian armament research and 
development establishment at Valeartier, Quebec. The airframe is 
manufactured by Canadair, Ltd., Montreal, while the electronic work 
is being done by Westinghouse. 

The ‘Royal Canadian Air Force has an establishment at Cold Lake, 
Alberta, where some missiles are produced for testing and training. 

It. seems probable that the Canadian program is more effective in 
producing skilled personnel in the armed services, in Government 
and in industry, than it is in quantity production of missiles. Can- 
ada’s close ties with the United Kingdom and with the defense system 
of the United States make it possible for her to rely upon the results 
of their operational missiles. 


t+, FRANCE 


Guided missile development in France during the last 10 years has 
not been accompanied by the degree of publicity which characterizes 
the United States program. It is perhaps natural that security checks 
are applied during a period of research and development. When 
positive results can be demonstrated, however, the public is usually 
informed of the major outlines of the achievement. 

Recent information indicates that France has been engaged in pro- 
ducing all types of “engins spéciaux”—guided weapons: surface-to-air 
rockets, surface-to-surface missiles, air-to-air missiles, air-to-surface 
rockets, and target. aircraft that can be guided by remote control. 
Basic research is largely done in France by the Laboratoires de Re- 
cherches Balistiques et Aérodynamiques at Vernon, while the main 
testing center for missiles is located in north Africa at Colombe- 
Bechar. 

The first operational ground-to-air missile, the Parca, was developed 
for the French Army General Staff and the Armament Research and 
Production Directorate by the Laboratoire de Recherches Balistiques 
et Aérodynamiques, the Etablissement d’Expériences Techniques at 
Versailles and Bourges, and Atelier de Constructions at Puteaux. The 
rocket, launched by multiple boosters which fall off when the speed of 


Canada’s Defence Programme, 1956-57. Hon. Ralph Campney, Minister of National 
Defence, Ottawa, Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, 1956, p. 35. 
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sound is exceeded, continues to climb while guided by radio and con- 
trolled from a ground station. This antiaircraft rocket is reported to 
be capable of hitting enemy planes “at all altitudes,” its warhead being 
equipped with a proximity fuse which detonates as the Parca nears 
the target. 

Other ground-to-air rockets include the SE.4100 and the SE.4300. 
In addition, two antiaircraft rockets are being developed for the 
French Navy; the Masalca and the Maruca. 

In the surface-to-surface missile class, the French are developing 
the SE.4200, a ram-jet missile launched by rockets from mobile ramps. 
Antitank rockets are also being produced: the SFECMAS 5200, the 
Entac, and the SFECMAS 5210. The first two of these rockets are 
limited in range by the length of wire carried in the fins. The 5210 
has a longer range, however, and is being produced for the Army 
as well as for the Air Force which plans to use the missile from the 
air against ground targets. 

The French air-to-air guided rocket program has produced at least 
two weapons which are operational: the Matra R.051 which is manu- 
factured by the Société Générale de Méchanique, Aviation, Traction, 
Paris; and the SFECMAS 5103 of the S. N. C. A. du Nord. Both 
of these missiles are propelled by solid fuel in two stages." 

Guided target aircraft include the SFECMAS 5501—the CT10— 
and the 5510—the CT20. The CT10 has a pulse-jet powerplant and 
straight wing while the CT20 is a turbojet with swept wing. The 
design has been simplified in order to save time and money in pro- 
duction. The CT10, a pilotless aircraft which can be recovered, is 
being used by the French armed forces for antiaircraft practice as 
well as by the Royal Navy on its bases in the Mediterranean.*® 

France has made considerable progress in producing missiles, but 
this effort was not matched by the development of nuclear energy for 
military purposes. The scientific knowledge and technology essential 
for the production of nuclear weapons has been present for many 
yeers, but funds were not made available for this purpose. The im- 
petus toward building a military establishment based upon nuclear 
weapons has evidently been provided by recent French experience with 
the use of force in the Middle East. France had no counter to the 
opposition of the nuclear-armed Soviet Union, a military fact which 
weakened French diplomacy. The French General Staff has calcu- 
lated that a nuclear stockpile of 70 plutonium bombs can be built in 
8 years. 

These would be manufactured on the following schedule: 1 in 1958, 2 in 1959, 
6 in 1960, 50 in 1963 and 70 by the end of 1964. [Gen. Charles Ailleret, Com- 
mandant des Armes Speciales] believes an atomic submarine can be added to 
the French fleet by 1962. 

The general reasons: Only the possession of nuclear arms enables a modern 
army to avoid presenting merely an expensive facade obliged to surrender to 
the least atomic blackmail.” 

5. ITALY 


Italian scientists, industrialists, and representatives of the three 
armed services are cooperating in a missile program which is designed 
to keep Italy abreast of new-weapon development. Lacking the large 





18 France’s Guided Missiles. Interavia, vol. 11, No. 1, Jannary 1956, pp. 50—51. 

19 French Missile Progress. Air Pictorial (London), May 1956, pp. 149-150. The CT-—10 
Guided Target. Flight (London), May 25, 1956, pp. 637-638. j 

2 Sulzberger, C. L. Effects of Egypt on French Atomic Planning. New York Times, 
December 5, 1956: 38L. 
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appropr! lations necessary for the production of significant numbers 
of guided missiles, Italy is devoting most of her effort to research and 
development at this stage. There is, however, a growing effort on 
the part of equipment needed for a guided-missile program. 

The Italian General Staff directed the three armed forces to form 
a rockets and missiles committee to study and evaluate projects sug- 
gested by representatives of Italian industry and to bring about the 
coordination of those interested in missile development. 

Another official agency working in this field is the Centro di Studi 
per la Propulsione a Reazione which works on specific projects in 
accordance with directives from the Ministry of Defense and two 
groups from industry. The rocket experts who form the membership 
of this center are developing a prototype of an air-to-air guided 
missile. 

Special research equipment has been constructed for aerodynamic 
studies. A supersonic wind tunnel, available to allied as well as 
Italian researchers, has been built at the Scuola d’Ingegneria Aero- 
nautica in Rome. Other installations are being built at the Politecnico 
di Torino: a “Géttingen”-type subsonic wind tunnel, a “Ziirich”-type 
closed-circuit supersonic wind tunnel, and a transonic tunnel. Research 
equipment is also being installed at Naples University. 

The air force is building in the peninsula a rocket range with a 
station for testing guided missiles. 

Work is proceeding on several missile types: air-to-air, air-to-sur- 
face, and surface-to-air. Two antiaircraft rockets are being developed 
with the idea that they will become guided missiles. It is also reported 
that 


Several other firms are working on unguided combat rockets. Two types of 
especially simple design, great reliability and wide versatility (different kinds of 
warhead can be mounted) have already been supplied to the forces).” 


General Aldo Urbani, former Chief of the Italian Air Staff, points 
out that: 


It is fully realized in Italy that huge financial and engineering resources, as 
well as first-rate scientists and engineers are required if any progress is to be 
made in missile development. Naturally, Western European cooperation similar 
to that now planned for other segments of European defense would greatly 
accelerate research, project engineering, standardization and production of the 
new weapons. Italy, who certainly does not lack scientific tradition, is deter- 
mined to work toward such cooperation and could furnish a very positive 
contribution.” 


In this connection it is important to recall that it was an Italian 
physicist exiled by Mussolini—Enrico Fermi—who played an indis- 

ensable part in the development of the atomic bomb by the United 

States. He conferred with officials of the United States Navy in 
March 1939 concerning the implication for the western democracies of 
uranium fission. 





6. JAPAN 


Very little information is published on Japan’s missile research pro- 

eo. In June 1956, a chart appeared in Interavia, and is reproduced 

ere because it contains more factual data than any other available 
source.” 


21 Rocket Research and Production in Italy by Gen. Aldo Urbani. Interavia, vol. 10, No. 
Ts fm, 1955, p. 514. 


2 Recent Guided Missiles. Interavia, vol. XI, No. 6. June 1956, p. 418. 
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7. NATO 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s Advisory Group for 
Aeronautical Research and Development sponsored a guided missile 
symposium which was held in Munich, Germany, April 23-27, 1956. 
The symposium was attended by military, industrial, and scientific 
representatives from all the NATO nations. Eight representatives 
from the United States aircraft industry were present at the confer- 
ence. Their purpose was to discuss and confer on missile problems 
concerned with guidance systems, rocket propellants, and testing 
techniques. 

German scientists who worked on the V—1 and V-2 rocket program 
during World War II contributed papers on the history of their mis- 
sile program. The basic research of the Germans in this field still 
forms the foundation for later developments made by other countries.” 
Many of the German rocket and missile experts went to work for the 
Soviet Union or the United States after the war. The inheritance by 
the U. S. S. R. of German missile plans, skilled personnel and produc- 
tion facilities is described later in this report in the section on the 
Soviet Union. 

The significance of the guided missile symposium lies in the ex- 
change of ideas among the experts of many countries which are con- 
ecrned with control system and problems of propulsion. Even 
though this information was nonclassified, it was doubtless of benefit to 
the participants. The conference is evidence of the international in- 
terest and spread of the concept of using guided missiles for future 
warfare. 

Another NATO undertaking which has significance for guided- 
missile development and the air defense of Europe is the new Center 
for Experimental Aerodynamics established by agreement between the 
United States and Belgium on October 4, 1956. ‘The Center is to be a 
training institution for young engineers and scientists who are quali- 
fied for post-graduate and research studies in advanced aerodynamics. 
The idea of having such a Center for students from NATO nations was 
suggested by Dr. Theodore von Karman, Chairman of the NATO 
Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research and Development 
(AGARD) as a means of overcoming the shortage of scientists in 
aerodynamics. The initial enrollment is 20 students who will under- 
take the 2-year course in study and applied research with the under- 
standing that the results of their projects will be made available to 
NATO. 

Dr. R. Paul Harrington has been made technical director of the Cen- 
ter, being on leave from the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, 
N. Y., where he is head of the Department of Aeronautical Engi- 
neering. 

The Center is to be financed for 2 years by the United States and 
Belgium, and thereafter by Belgium and NATO. The United States 
share comes under the mutual weapons development program.” 





* The NATO Guided Missiles Symposium. U. S. Air Services, April 1956, p. 9. 

*Weyl, A. R. The Truth About German Guided Weapons: Reflections on the Recent 
Munich Symposium. Flight, May 25, 1956, pp. 648-649. 

* Establishment of a training center for experimental aerodynamics. NATO letter, vol. 


+ November 1, 1956: 16. Paris, North Atlantie Treaty Organization, Information Divi- 
sion. 
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Congress appropriated funds for fiscal 1957 which may be used to 
equip our NATO allies with United States missiles. On March 19, 
1956, President Eisenhower sent to the Congress his message on the 
mutual security program. In asking for funds to strengthen our 
allies with advanced weapons for defense, the President said: 


I recommend that about $530 million be made available to enable the Depart- 
ment of Defense to begin a program of aiding our allies in developing an even 
more effective defense based on an improved and better coordinated early warn- 
ing and communications system and utilizing advanced weapons systems, includ- 
ing missiles, now being procured for our troops. 

These advanced weapons, which are purely defensive in character, pose no 
threat to any nation which does not initiate aggression. They are designed to 
give warning of, and repel, such aggression—and by their potential effectiveness 
to deter it. 

The sum of $195 million has been included initially for NATO countries in the 
fiscal year 1957 program. The eventual distribution of the balance of the ad- 
vanced weapons included in the 1957 program will be made on the basis of later 
judgment as to their most effective employment worldwide. 

Our defense methods cannot be static in view of the constant growth of the 
military potential of the Communists. We and our allies must keep our defenses 
adequate to meet new methods of attack. Because of the rapidity of scientific 
advances, it is likely that the content of this advanced weapons program will be 
modified from time to time.” 

At the Paris meeting of the North Atlantic Council in December 
1956 the representatives of five NATO nations made a strong bid to 
add United States tactical nuclear weapons to the European defense 
system. Although the United States is reported to have scheduled 
delivery of weapons which can carry nuclear explosives, the shipment 
of nuclear warheads is prohibited by law. A proposal was made that 
nuclear weapons be located in Europe with United States control of 
the warheads. Secretary of Defense Wilson was reported by the 
press to have ‘said that the United States would send its European 
allies advanced weapons, but not nuclear warheads. The requirements 
for each country are estimated separately so the plan does not neces- 
sarily involve shipments to all NATO nations. United States mili- 
tary leaders were said to oppose sending nuclear warheads for several 
reasons: (1) They might be used for purposes other than those of 
NATO; (2) the United States might lose “flexibility” in its foreign- 
aid program; and (3) there might be a risk of revealing nuclear 
secrets.”° 

Early in 1957 there were several significant developments in connec- 
tion with the use of missiles by NATO. On January 16, the Presi- 
dent sent his budget message for fiscal 1958 to the Congress, and in the 
accompanying analysis of basic military missions, it was pointed out 
that: 

A third mission is to maintain mobile and versatile forces suitably deployed 
and ready for immediate action in case of aggression. Army divisions are being 
reorganized into more flexible units supported with the latest atomic weapons 
and with aviation units. In addition, the Army will increase the number of 
atomic support commands which are particularly suitable as backup for the 
ground forces of allied countries.” 


2 The mutual security program, fiscal year 1957. A summary presentation, April 1956. 
Department of State, Department of Defense, International Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. Pp. 5-6. 

* Callender, Harold. NATO allies seek nuclear weapons; spokesmen cite need for tac- 
tical arms in Europe. New York Times, December 14, 1956: 1, 17C. See also Jack Ray- 
mond, Military opposes bid for warheads; defense leaders are cool to supplying NATO 
states with nuclear equipment. New York Times, December 15, 1956: 13L. 

2” The Budget of the United States Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. p. M28. 
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The analysis of current authorizations states that : 


These new atomic support commands are particularly suitable to provide atomic . 
support for the forces of our friends and allies abroad.” 


The possibility of reductions in NATO’s military manpower, par- 
ticularly by the United Kingdom, was a basic factor in the continuing 
appraisals of plans for the defense of Western Europe. It was re- 
ported that United States forces would be supplied with atomic weap- 
ons, that nuclear warheads would be stockpiled and made available 
to NATO forces if an emergency arose, and that NATO instructors 
would be trained in the use of such weapons, including missiles. A 
program is being arranged by the Department of Defense to bring 
approximately 100 instructors to the United States from a number of 
western allied nations so that courses of instruction could be given 
in the use of guided missiles.™ 

The reaction of the Soviet Union to these developments is worth 
noting at this point, although the Tass and Pravda statements apply 
to bases throughout the world rather than to NATO nations in par- 
ticular. The article by the Soviet news agency, Tass, reminds those 
nations with bases that: 


* * * leading circles of the Soviet Union are expressing the conviction that 
the peoples of those countries whom the United States are dragging into their 
plans for preparation of an atom war fully appreciate that the realization of 
these aggressive plans of the United States is fraught with the most serious 
consequences and will resolutely resist them. 

It is self-understood that the responsibility for the consequences which the 
realization of these plans might bring about will fall not only on the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, but on all those governments who permit 
the use of their territory as bridgeheads in preparation for an atom war.” 


The article in Pravda refers to United States intentions— 


to station atomic groups armed with the latest types of guided missiles in 
troubled areas— 


and reiterates the warning to nations with bases: 


It is common knowledge that the United States is far from being a monopolist 
either in the sphere of nuclear weapons, or, even less so, in the sphere of long- 
range missiles. Here it would be more appropriate to talk of America’s lag. 

The Soviet people have the friendliest of sentiments for their neighbors, the 
people of Turkey, Iran and Japan, but it should not be forgotten that if Ameri- 
can imperialists were to implement their plans of starting a war, the military 
operations would proceed according to their own laws: blows struck by some 
weapons are answered by blows struck by the same weapons. 

It is hoped therefore that the Governments of the countries of the Middle and 
Far East on whose territory the Pentagon intends to station its special-purpose 
atomic units will not allow the American imperialists to implement their aggres- 
sive designs, will not allow their territories to be turned into hotbeds of atomic 
war, 


The reaction of the United States Department of State to these 
Soviet threats was given by Mr. Lincoln White, the press officer. 
Pointing out that United States defense treaties are solely for the 
purpose of collective defense, Mr. White said: 


; These alliances are not going to be disrupted by attempts at propaganda 
intimidation.” 





* Thid., p. 492. 

2 United States To Instruct NATO on Missiles. New York Times, February 2, 1957 LL. 
Atom Warheads May Go to NATO. New York Times, February 16, 1957: 11. 
os sane of Tass statement and the Pravda article on bases. New York Times, January 
24, 1957: 141, ; 

% Thid. 


“United States discounting Moscow warning. New York Times. January 25, 1957: 1L. 
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8. SWEDEN 


The Swedish Government has an extensive missile program to meet 
the requirements of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. The 
Royal Swedish Air Board established the Defense Guided Missiles 
Bureau in 1948 to insure preparedness for defense. The Defense 
Guided Missile Council was also formed to study and evaluate missile 
and rocket programs in Sweden and in other countries. 

Financing for the research and development of missiles was in- 
cluded as part of the regular defense expenditures prior to 1954-1955. 
At that time, however, it was decided to undertake the development 
of a high altitude interceptor missile, and the Air Force was allocated 
Sw.Kr.25,000,000 for that purpose. Between 1960 and 1965, Sweden 
plans to spend Kr.600,000,000 for new weapons—approximately 
$120,000,000—believed to include mainly missiles.*° 

The new air-defense missile is reported to have a range of from 120 
to 150 miles and to be somewhat more complicated in design than the 
United States Douglas Nike. 

The official description of this “luftfOrsvarsrobot” (air-defense robot) alone 
indicates that the missile is actually a pilotless fighter, probably somewhat 
similar to the United States Boeing IM—99 Bomarc. 

Apparently the Swedish high-altitude interceptor is not yet opera- 
tional, Air-to-surface and air-to-air missiles are also being developed 
by the Air Force. 

The Swedish Navy has successfully worked out a surface-to-surface 
missile for its destroyers. The conventional coastal artillery is being 
replaced by missile batteries. These coastal-defense missiles can also 
be fired from bombproof underground stations. 


It would not be surprising if these plans had now left the paper stage.” 


Missiles are also to be produced to take care of the Army’s special 
requirements, particularly the need for antitank missiles. It has been 
reported that the surface-to-surface missile tested by the Army in 1951 
for artillery purposes is not likely to be widely used in the future, but 
the reason for this supposition was not given. 

Probably the most significant point to add is that Sweden has the 

sapability of equipping , missiles and rockets with nuclear warheads, 
The industrial capacity and the scientific knowledge and manpower 
are available to develop atomic energy. 


9. SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s requirements for guided missiles stems from her 
national-defense needs in an atomic era. Continuation of the tradi- 
tional policy of armed neutrality as a defense against all possible con- 
tingencies means that Switzerland must keep | up with military de- 
velopments which are taking place in other countries. Being a neutral 
nation, Switzerland does not wish to participate in alliances and mili- 
tary agreements, holding that the best defense lies in a guarded 
frontier, a mobile army, a home guard, and an air defense | against 
attacks by planes or missiles. Aerial defense cannot be ac chieved by 
*% Sweden’s Guided Missile Programme. Interavia, v. 10. Julv 1955, p. 515. Note: Very 
little has been published about the guided-missile program in Sweden. T he article noted 
above. on pp. 514-515. contains practically all the information that is publicly known. 


Other »rticles in foreign languages repeat the same points. 
36 Thid. 
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fighter-pursuit planes because of the small size of. the country, and, 
therefore, it was natural that attention should be directed toward the 
development of guided missiles and rockets. The combination of 
skilled scientific manpower with the high level of Swiss industry re- 
sulted in the development of a successful ground-to-air missile. 

The type 54 antiaircraft missile was produced by the Oerlikon 
Machine Tool Works, Buhrle & Co., which is located in Oerlikon;.a 
suburb of Ziirich. Unlike the closely guarded secrets of Government, 
programs which at most publish pictures and general descriptions 
of new missile types, the Oerlikon company has ‘had public displays 
of a complete antiaircraft missile system and has released technical 
engineering descriptions, pictures, and charts of its precision weap- 
ons.*? The ammunition nec essary for these weapons is also produced 
by the Oerlikon company. 

The Swiss rocket and missile program is a private enterprise rather 
than a Government program, although production is designed for 
antiaircraft units of the Swiss Army. 

It is not stated whether the Swiss Government are prepared to export the 
weapon ; if they are, it would seem that this will be the first missile capable of 
being bought “over the counter.” * 

Type 54 is a beam-guided missile which can pursue a target along 
any path, and, in fact, several missiles can be guided along the same 
radio beam toward a number of targets. The method of flight con- 
trol and guidance are of techncial interest to scientists of other coun: 
tries which have missile programs. 

Reports on rocket developments for earlier years indicate that am 
1954 the. firm of Hispano Suiza was working on unguided powder 
reekets: air-to-air, air-to-surface, and surface-to-surface. In 1949, 
the Oerlikon company was working on powder rockets with 2.2-pound 

warheads to be fired from air-to-air and air-to-surface positions, 
The Oerlikon surface-to-air liquid rocket characterized by beam guid- 
ance, proximity fuse and wing control was being developed as early 
as 1950.%° 

Pictures have been published of the Swiss phototheodolite, a piece of 
equipment which accurately tracks guided missiles and aircraft. 

The new equipment records time, position, and attitude of the tracking target 
on 35-mm. film at rates of 10 or 30 frames a second. 

Maximum tracking speed is 30° a second. Dynamic accuracy of the theodolite 


is better than 0.1 mil. At a range of 10,000 feet this corresponds to an error of 
less than ene foot. 


In multiple installations the theodolites are controlled and synchronized by 
a master station. Remote positioning, radar slaving, program control, and in- 
stant trajectory indicators are also available.” 

Whether Switzerland can and will develop atomic weapons for the 
armed forces is a question. Scientific, technical, and engineering 
skills are available within the Swiss economy, and it is reported that 
the Government would be able to adapt the army to atomic weapons 


if sufficient funds were made available for this purpose. Switzerland 





y eited Missiles Blast Off New Oerlikon Arms Program, Aviation Age, December 1952, 
pp. 25 —27. Swiss Guided Missile: A Revealing Description of the Oerlikon Ground-to-Air 
Guided Missile Type 54, Flight, January 7, 1955, pp. 7-9. Guidance and Control of Swiss 
Type 54 Ground-to-Air Missile, Aviation Age, May 1955, pp. 17-25. 

8 Plight, January 7, 1955, p. 9. 

*® Jnteravia, vol. 11. No. 6, June 1956, p. 419. 

“New Missile Tracker, Ordnance, January—February 1955, p. 618. 
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is now spending 3 percent of the national income on national de- 
fense.* 
10. U. S. 8. R. 


At the end of World War II the Soviet Union and the Western 
Allies came into possession of Germany’s program for rocket and 
missile development. There was an agreement for mutual inspection 
of such programs and as matters fell out, more than 200 German 
scientists came to the United States, among them some outstanding 
missile experts. The United States also ‘obtained about 100 V-2 
missiles, many of which were tested later on the White Sands range. 
The Soviet Union, however, took over not only about 80 percent ‘of 
the German aircraft industry in East Germany, but also all types of 
missiles, plans, plants, testing centers, and key scientific personnel 
that had been engaged in producing V-1 and V-2 rockets for the 
war. Altogether 160 German rocket experts went to work for the 
Soviet missile program which was given top priority by Stalin. 

The ideas and technology for long-range rocketry had existed in 
Germany for many years before the war, but it w as not until the 
Luftwaffe failed to bring England to her knees by air bombardment 
and British and United States long-range bombers were destroying 
Germany’s warmaking capacity, that Hitler gave priority toa project 
which promised an antiaircraft weapon as well as a means of bomb- 
ing Britain. The fact that a long-range rocket cost DM38,000 while 

mber cost DM1,250,000—not to mention the trained crew—was 
an added incentive to German missile development in 1940-41. Be- 
tween that time and the end of the war, the Germans made great 
progress; of the 5,100 V-2’s produced, 4,200 became operational. ~ Ad- 
vances had also been made at the research and development stage for 
other types of missiles, and all of this experimental material came 
into the hands of the Russians, including blueprints for two long- 
range missiles, the A-9 and A-10. 

The Soviet Union took possession of Peenemiinde, a small Baltic 
fishing village which had been chosen as the site of a rocket testing 
center for the German Army and Luftwaffe. In spite of bombing 
by the Allies and further destruction by the Russian Army, Peene- 
miinde contained V-1’s, V-2’s, and antiaircraft rockets. The Rus- 
sians recruited the technicians and engineers who had worked on this 
as well as other missile projects, and put Peenemiinde back in opera- 
tion. In 1951 it was reported that the center contained two research 
institutes, an airfield, ramps for launching missiles, and evidence 
that advanced types of the German V-2’s were being tested and. de- 
veloped.*® Some members of the Peenemiinde research staff have 
been employed by the Soviet Union ever since the war. 

The Russians also took over the “Mittlewerk” plant near Nord- 
hausen in their zone. Built underground as a protection against air 
attack, this factory has its own power and air-conditioning facilities. 
During the war it was credited with reaching a production figure of 
900 V-2’s per month. At the time the Russians came into possession 
of this installation, there was a sufficient stockpile to continue produc- 





" Schwarz, Urs, 56 N: ppenet Defense in the Atomic Age, Swiss Review of World 
Affairs, September 1956, 

‘2 Dornberger, Dr. W ae? K. (major general), European Rocketry, After World War I. 
Journ] of the British Interplanetary Society, Se pte mber a 54, pp. 256-257. 

43 Peenemiinde, 1951. Aviation Age, February 1952, p. 33 
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tion for 1 month. The plant is not operated at full capacity, but by 
1954 it was estimated that the U. S. S. R. had manufactured at least 
1,000 missiles at this center. 

At Lehesten, they acquired a testing station for rocket engines and 
moved it to Russia. They also took possession of a rocket engine plant 
in Prague—the Walter Raketentriebwerke (Walter Rocket Works). 
The engines made by this plant for the Messerschmitt Me-163 could be 
converted to missile use. 

By adding advanced German rocket development to the Russian 
program which had started before World War II, and indeed can be 
traced back 50 years as far as basic research is concerned, the Soviet 
Union was in a strong position to forge ahead. All the requirements 
for attaining a predominant position in the missile field were present : 
technicians and scientists with ideas; excellent research laboratories ; 
factories to produce precision instruments; testing grounds and equip- 
ment; and, above all, a determined drive by the Government to succeed. 

Whereas the United States guided missile program has been accom- 
panied by official re on appropriations, personnel, location of 
research and production centers, photographs and exhibits of new 
weapons, the U. S. S. R. has maintained a policy of secrecy broken by 
only a few official announcements. Information with regard to the 
Russian program, therefore, must be gleaned largely from unofficial 
sources and estimates. Many of the articles and books, written in 
several languages through the years since the war, appear to be sober 
appraisals based upon interviews with some German rocket scientists 
who have returned from the Soviet Union to Germany, technicians and 
refugees who worked on or observed missile ramps and other develop- 
ments while employed behind the Iron Curtain, foreign press reports, 
technical publications, and some opinions of officials who have testified 
before congressional committees. From such sources, information 
emerges on the existence of the Soviet missile program, its broad 
outlines, and its development in connection with nuclear warheads. If 
all the sources were equal in weight of authority and date of reporting, 
they could be synthesized into one account on Russian missile progress. 
In this problematical area, however, perhaps the best result can be 
achieved by portraying several of the most significant estimates of 
Soviet rocket and missile strength. 

The most detailed and up-to-date information on the Soviet missile 
program has been written by Richard E. Stockwell in his book Soviet 
Air Power published in 1956.° Mr. Stockwell is consultant to the 
aircraft gas turbine division of the General Electric Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. From 1949 to 1952 he was editor of Aviation Age, and subse- 
gently was editorial director of American Aviation Publications, Ine. 
Mr. Stockwell is a member of the Aviation Writers Association, and 
an associate member of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences and 
the American Rocket Society. He had assistance in compiling infor- 
mation for his book from overseas’ friends who have contacts with 
foreign missile developments and particularly with German designers 
and technicians employed by the U.S. S. R. since the war. Informa- 
tion on Soviet aircraft and engines is much more complete than on 
missiles, and there is more knowledge of small missiles than of the 


“Sutton, George P. Evaluation of Russian Rocket Developments. Journal of the 
British Interplanetary Society, September 1954, p. 265. 

“ Stockwell, Richard E., Soviet Air Power. New York, Pageant Press, 1956, 238 pp. 
See ch. 6, Missiles: Soviet Super-Secrets, pp. 118-137. 
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large tactical and intercontinental types. Even though Mr. Stockwell 
considers Russian missile information somewhat “sketchy and incom- 
plete,” he thinks there is enough to construct the broad outlines of 
the program. 

The administration of the rocket and missile program is in a special 
department under the Ministry of War. Headed by an army artillery 
expert, Marshal N. D. Yakovlev, this department has jurisdiction 
over top-level research and development projects including thermo- 
nuclear weapons and cosmic-ray research. Whether or not Marshal 
Yakovlev has charge of production as well as research is not known; 
the usual Soviet practice is to separate the administration of such 
projects. 

The facilities for testing missiles have been expanded and several 
ranges have been built since 1949. There is an experimental station 
for ballistic missiles near Valdecki, south of Tallin in Estonia. Long- 
range missiles have been tested in the Arctic, including one with a 
turbojet engine and a range of 700 miles. This missile is reported to 
be similar to the United States Matador. At Uralskoye in the Urals 
there is also a long-range missile testing center. In East Germany, 
testing sites are known to be at Kolberg-Deep and Henken-Hagen. 
There missiles are fired from East Germany about 400 miles toward 
Saare, an island off Estonia; from this position they could, of course, 
be sent toward the Ruhr. 

In comparing the missile development of the United States with 
that of the Soviet Union, Mr. Stockwell gives this estimate: 

Available information indicates the Soviets have fewer missiles in production 
but more under development than the United States. And they have in mind 
to use them in about as many different ways as the United States. 

In the United States, missiles are classified into 6 basic types: (1) Air-to-air 
(one aircraft against another); (2) air-to-surface (aircraft to ground targets, 
or ships at sea); (8) air-to-underwater (for use against enemy submarines); 
(4) surface-to-air (an antiaircraft weapon) ; (5) surface-to-surface (for tactical 
use against enemy troops and emplacements, or long-range intercontinental 
types that can travel hundreds or thousands of miles); (6) underwater-to- 
surface missile (launched by submarine against coastal cities). 

The United States has all 6 types either in production or under development, 
including 3 intercontinental ballistics missiles. 

The Soviets have tested 5 of the 6 types; insofar as is known, they have no 
air-to-underwater missile. They have an improved version of the German 
A-10 as their intercontinena! ballistics missile.“ 


ATR-TO-AIR MISSILES 


The German R4/M rocket has been converted and improved for use 
on Soviet fighters, and has been seen on MIG 15’s and is “thought 
to be on some Soviet all-weather interceptors.” Another type of 
air-to-air missile is the Sokol. Not much information is available 
concerning some of the air-to-air missiles in the R series: 10, 12, 13, 
14,and 115. It is probable that these may be used on the latest inter- 
ceptors of the day and all-weather class. On Aviation Day in Moscow 
in 1955, the all-weather interceptor Flashlight was observed to have 
a mechanism for firing rockets. 


6 Tbid., pp. 126-127. 
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AIR-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


The RS-82 is an 82- millimeter rocket made to fire from planes to 
ground targets, but it “may now be obsolete.” An antitank rocket of 
55 pounds is made for use against heavily armored weapons. The 
third known type is the M-100, a 154- pound weapon which is lifted by 
plane before it is fired. 

The powerplant develops 3,400 pounds thrust and the missile has been tested 
for speeds between Mach 0.9 and 1.3. Data gathered on M-100’s performance 
may be useful in the development of rocket-propelled aircraft and other guided 
missiles.” 

SURFACE-TO-AIR MBSSILES 


There are at least 7 types of antiaircraft missiles, 4 representing 
improvements on original German designs. The Rheintoc hter, prob- 
ably used to defend Moscow against enemy planes, was originally 
designed for guidance by radar and radio, but it is now likely that the 
missles are guide d by built-in radar devices. 

The Soviet C-2 is an advanced version of the German Wasserfall 
which was large enough to destroy bombers flying in formation. The 
C-2 has a thrust of 17,000 pounds and can attain an altitude of 50,000 
feet flying as fast as 1,200 miles per hour. These missiles afford 
additional protection to Moscow. 

Three new versions of the former German Henschel HS-117—the 
Butterfly—have been developed with different types of power: a 
BMW rocket engine, a Walter HWK-—109-729 engine, and a ramjet 
powerplant. The latter has automatic firing and can fly 600 miles 
per hour. 

One surface-to-air missile is similar to the United States Boeing 
Gapa missile and was developed from the original German T aifun 
(typhoon). This missile can fly up to 50,000 feet at a maximum rate 
of 2,700 miles per hour. It is possible that either the Taifun or the 
©-2 is used by the Soviet navy for antiaircraft protection; at any 
rate, the new cruiser, the Sverd/ov, was observed to have missile pro- 
tection when it docked in England for the coronation of the Queen. 

Another surface-to-air missile is similar in profile to the 102A in- 
terceptor built for the Untied States Air Force by the Convair di- 
vision of General Dynamics C orp. It has been reported that the 
Soviet type has an altitude of over 75,000 feet. 


JNDERW ATER-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


These are being developed for use by long-range submarines against 
cities located along seacoasts. It has been reported that this missile 
can be sent to a target 140 miles distant and that it has been fired from 
300 feet below the surface of the se: 


SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILES 


The Soviet Army has a 200-mile range tactical missile (an improv ed 
version of the German A-4 or V-2) which can be launched from a 
mobile base. The C-2. with a 35- to 40-mile range, can also be fired 
from mobile equipment. The fact that the C-2 can be used both as 


—_ 


“Tbid., pp. 127-128. 
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x surface-to-surface as well as a surface-to-air missile is evidence of 
the manner in which the Russians have simplified their problems of 
engineering and manufacturing. 

A 530- mile- range missile for tactical purposes has been developed by 
adding wings to “the German A-4 missile. Two surface-to- surface 
ramjet missiles have been counted as part of the arsenal. There is 
also said to be a Loran-type ramjet missile which is fired from heavy 
artillery. 

INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILES 


It is not known how long the Soviet Union has been working on an 
ICBM, but the basis for such a missile was wor ked out by the Germans | 
at Peenemunde in plans for the A-10. An improved A-10—the 
M-103—was designed at Khimki, a research center near Moscow. 


* * * its calculated range is about 3,500 miles. Whether or not it has been 
tested isn’t known. 

However, the numerous missile facilities along the U. S. S. R.’s northern fringes, 
within the Arctic Circle, suggest a very long-range missile test range rivaling 
USAF’s Missile Test Center that extends into the South Atlantic from Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., or the British facilities at Woomera, Australia. 

That the Soviets haven’t been quite as successful with guided missiles as they 
have been in the development of aircraft and aircraft engines is indicated by 
the available ieee Not only have many of the German missile experts 
been kept in the U. S. S. R., but control and guidance techniques are known to 
plague the Soviets in muc h the same way they have slowed missile progress in 
the West.* 

LAUNCHING BASES 


The map showing Russian launching sites, development, testing, 
and production centers, is to be found in sicherd Stockwell’s Soviet 
Air Power. The author points out that there : 





* * * at least 20 major bases in the Baltic region, each with some 20 or more 
launching sites. Some admittedly are defensive. Others are offensive. Im- 
portant missile bases are located near Riga, the capital of occupied Latvia. Of- 
fensive installations at Gipka and on the islands in the Bay of Riga are aimed 
at Sweden, again showing Soviet concern with the fact that Sweden has a 
modern, powerful air force and that Sweden, Norway, and Finland could, in 
the event of war, become operating bases against the U. 8. S. R. 
= 7 * + * ” 


Russia has built many missile sites along the Lithuanian coast and on the 
peninsula jutting into the Baltic at Kaliningrad (formerly Koenigsberg, East 
Prussia). Conceivably, these sites might give the Soviets complete control of 
the Baltic. 

More launching sites, as well as airfields, have been constructed on Ruegen 
Island, near Peenemunde. * * * 

From the Baltic, across East Germany, Slovakia, Hungary, and Rumania 
to the Black Sea, there is a series of missile installations which have been con- 
structed in recent years. Several more are on the north shore of the Black Sea, 
presumably aimed at Turkey and the Dardanelles. 

Another group of missile-launching sites is on the Kola Peninsula, north of 
Leningrad, to protect the approaches to the U. 8S. 8S. R. from Greenland. A series 
of missile installations extends from the Kola Peninsula to the Nordvik Cape 
along the Arctic Ocean. Both Novya Zemlya and Severnaya Zemlya, two large 
Soviet islands in the Arctic Ocean, have missile installations. They have large 
pomber bases as well. The Kamchatka Peninsula and eastern Siberia have .mis- 
sile installations protecting the approaches from Alaska and the Aleutians. 
Others, on Sakhalin Island, and along the Gulf of Tatary, are meant to counter- 
act any military threat from Japan.” 


# Ibid., p. 134. 
 lbid., pp. 132-133 (map), 134-136 
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MISSILE PRODUCTION PLANTS 


Missile production is taking place at Zis Automobile Factory and 
in factory 456 near Moscow; at Sestroretsk, 21 miles northwest of 
Leningrad; at Tomsk, Kiev, Irkutsk; at Badakshan in Turkmen 
Province; and at Komsomolsk in eastern Siberia.” 

The Soviet Union is also working on a space satellite and on proj- 
ects concerned with interplanetary flight and a manned space earth- 
circling platform. Some outstanding Russian scientists are engaged 
in this work which is known to contain some of the answers to the 
guidance problems involved in the development of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

One of the most informed writers on Russian missile progress is 
Dr. Walter R. Dornberger who was the German major general in 
charge of the Army Missile Experiment Station at Peenemunde dur- 
ing World War II. Following the war he came to the United States 
where he took out citizenship papers and became missile consultant 
of the Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Dornberger analyzed 
the Russian position in January 1955 in an article entitled “Can 
Russian Missiles Strike the United States?” His analysis is based 
upon personal knowledge of the degree of progress made by Ger- 
many by the end of the war, the time tables which they had set for 
the development of advanced missiles, documents which he has ob- 
tained on Russian progress, and interviews with former coworkers 
who subsequently worked for the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Dornberger estimated that both the Soviet Union and the 
United States started from “the same level of inexperience” after the 
war, but pursued different lines of development. The Soviet Union 
reassembled and relocated German missile facilities and began pro- 
ducing them for the Army, whereas the United States spent more 
time on the research and development base of modern weapons sys- 
tem. While the Soviet Union acquired more German facilities for 
production, the United States brought more top-ranking scientists 
home. Among the German missile experts who came to America (in 
addition to Dr. Dornberger himself) were Dr. Wernher von Braun, 
Chief of the Guided Missile Division for the Redstone project of 
the United States Army; Dr. Ernst Steinhoff, specialist at the Hol- 
loman Air Development Center of the Air Force; Dr. Walter Riedel, 
senior project engineer of the propulsion facility for North Ameri- 
can Aviation; Dr. Rudolf Hermann, designer of the supersonic wind 
tunnel at Peenemunde, and now professor of aerodynamics at the 
University of Minnesota; and Prof. Theodor Buchhold, a scientist 
for General Electric. Dr. Dornberger thinks that the— 
broad scientific base which the United States spent several years building is 
now beginning to pay off in new and vastly improved missiles. The advantage 
should be on our side from now on. 

He thinks that the United States is making greater progress than 
the Soviet Union in missile development. His estimate of the com- 
parative position is as follows: 

If I were asked, “Can Russian missiles strike the United States?” I would 
have to answer, “Most probably.” I know that the Soviets have medium-range 


missiles, capable of carrying an atomic warhead, which could reach American 
cities from launching platforms at sea. Such platforms, designed to be sub- 


© Ibid., p. 136. 
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marine-towed, were developed in Germany and taken over by the Russians at 
the end of World War II. 

I know, also, that the Russians have produced large quantities of bombard- 
ment missiles which, launched from Soviet bases, could strike European cities 
or: our own troops in Europe. 

In addition, the U. 8. S. R. has produced in great number efficient antiair- 
craft missiles that will make very difficult any penetration of the Russian 
homeland and destruction of its strategic targets. 

I do not believe that the Soviet Union has yet perfected an intercontinental 
guided missile which can be launched at American targets from Russian bases, 


but I have information that the Reds are most certainly making progress on 
it. * * * 


I would sum up Russian progress in this manner: 3 years ago I would have 
said the Soviets were well ahead of the United States. Three years from now 
I believe we will be ahead of them. * * * Today, I believe the two nations are 
about on a par in missile development; both have a long road to travel before 
they perfect automatic intercontinental weapons, but both have some very deadly 
interim missiles. 

* * * * ok * 


In 1945, the V-2 had a range of 200 miles and was accurate enough to hit a 
large .city. * * * Now * * * “they have increased the range to at least 300 
miles and claim accuracy within 1,500 feet.” The V-2, of course, can carry 
an atomic payload.” 

In evaluating Dr. Dornberger’s article, it is important to note that 
it was published in January 1955 and must have been written toward 
the end of 1954. By January 1957 both the United States and the 
Soviet Union will have completed over 2 years of rocket and missile 
development since Dr. Dornberger’s estimate of the comparative 
situation. 

In September 1954, Hans Breitkopf published an article in Wehr- 
wissenschaftliche Rundschau (German), on Soviet Long-Range Mis- 
siles.* His analysis of the Soviet inheritance of the German missile 
program and its application to Russian military strength corresponds 
to those given by Dr. Richard Stockwell and Dr. Walter R. Dorn- 
berger as previously described in this report. In addition, he refers 
to statements made in 1952 by Germans who left East Germany and 
reported that the Soviet Union was producing 2,000 V—2 type missiles 
annually. These Germans had seen the V-2 missiles tested at Peene- 
munde, 

The existence and location of rocket-launching sites near the borders 
of the Soviet Union seem to be established, but this does not preclude 
additional installations in the interior about which unclassified infor- 
mation is unavailable. In addition to Peenemunde, missile activities 
are listed in Riisterort and Kolberg, Frische and Kurische Haffs up to 
Meml, Nordhausen, and Erfurt. In the Kolberg area the trajectory 
of the tests is approximately 435 miles aimed toward the Osel and 
Dagé Islands off Lithuania. The most secure installation is the un- 
derground Mittelwerk Incorporated at Nordhausen. 

Mr. Breitkopf refers to rangs of 1,860 and 2,480 miles estimated in 
American and British reports which he does not identify, concluding 
that even if the 435-mile figure is accurate it implies Soviet capacity 
to bomb Western Europe. While the pattern of the missile sites sug- 
gests a plan of defense for the Soviet Union, it can also be used for 

St Dornberger. Dr. Walter R. “Can Russian Missiles Strike the United States?” Col- 
lier’s. January 7. 1955, pv. 22—25. 

;@ Breitkopf; Hans. Soviet Long-Range Missiles. Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau 


(Germany), September 1954. Translated and digested by the Military Review, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., May 1955, pp. 77-83. 
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offensive purposes. The point is made that rockets and missiles can 
be fired not we'd with conventional or atomic warheads, but with chemi- 
cal or bacteriological charges as well. Preventive measures should be 
undertaken by joint action on the part of the nations of Western 
Europe and should include a security zone for civilians who need a 
refuge. , 

In the debate on British defense appropriations in the House of 
Commons on sny 29, 1953, the Right Honorable Arthur Henderson 
spoke of the missile capability of the Soviet Union: 

It was reported in the Times on July 17 that mass production methods had 
enabled the Russians to produce 24,000 supersonic missiles of an improved V-2 
German pattern each year. It was also stated that with an improved technique, 
a single launching ramp fired missiles at the rate of 800 an hour and, further, 
that great efforts were being made by the Russian engineers to perfect and produce 
in quantity a 97-stage (sic) rocket which would have a range of 2,500 miles. 
That is not quite as fantastic as it may seem to some people, for even at the 
end of World War II the V-2 was being fired with a range of anything up to 
400 miles. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that, as a result of research 
and development during the past 8 years, the Russians, and indeed it may be the 
Americans, too, have been able to produce a rocket of the V—2 character with a 
range of up to 2,500 miles. The accuracy of this information may be questioned, 
but I am not in a position to question it. Perhaps the Minister can say whether 
any intelligence information has been received which supports that suggestion.” 

This point was not discussed further, but later in the debate when 

uided missiles came up in connection with their relation to the pro- 

uetion of conventional weapons, Mr. Nigel Birch, the ee 
secretary to the Ministry of Defense, said that there could be no public 
discussion of guided missiles.™ 

In an article, The State of the Art, published in June 1956, Erik 
Bergaust has described Soviet missile progress in comparison with 

: +, ¢ ‘ 5 Fr +3 . . . 
that of the United States.» Mr. Bergaust, managing editor of Mis- 
siles and Rockets, thinks that as a result of working with the German 
V-2’s, the Soviet Union may have had more experience than the 
United States in operating ballistic missiles, but that— 
it is presumably safe to say that the United States is still ahead of the Soviet as 
far as missile technology, production, and electronics are concerned. 

Russian scientists have been working on rockets and missiles since 
the turn of the century, and tactical rocket missiles have been mann- 
factured in quantity since 1946. It is reported that 2,000 Y-2’s have 
been: produced for various research purposes. 

Factories where missiles are being made are located at Sestrovetsk, 
near Leningrad, where 10,000 men are employed; at ‘Tomsk where 
German Rheinmetall-Borsig R-1 and R-3 Rheintochter rockets are 
said to be in progress; and at Kiev, Irkutsk on Lake Baikal, and 
Badakshan in Turkestan. In East Germany, missile parts are manu- 
factured in Erfurt, Leipzig, and Zwickau. <A research institute for 
aerodynamics is located in Riigen, an island rocket base. 

Improvements on the German V-2’s resulted in the T-1 and T+4 
missiles with wings. The Soviet arsenal also includes the T—2 long- 
range missile, the T—-3 ICBM, the T-4A supersonic glide missile, and 
other types which compare to the United States Matador and Regulus. 

For army field use, a variety of artillery and nuclear armed rockets are avail- 
able in operational numbers. 

58 Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), House, of Commons, 5th series, vol. 518, July 29, 
1953, pp. 1415-1416, 


% Tbid., p. 1433. 
% Bergaust, Erik, The State of the Art, Interavia, June 1956, pp. 428—429. 
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An artillery rocket named the T-7A can carry a nuclear warhead and 
is said to have— 
the simplicity of the American Honest John and the range of the Corporal. 

In summary, Soviet’s missile arsenal is as substantial as that of the United 
States Army.” 

A news item in Interavia, June 1946, gave the following report on 
Soviet guided missiles: 

Two Soviet guided missiles are said to be in service or about to go into service: 
one of them is reportedly suitable for launching from submarines and has a range 
of about 1,500 miles. The second—T-2 or M-103—is apparently a two-stage 
ballistic missile with a range of about 1,800 miles, largely based on the wartime 


German A-4 and A-9 developments. It is also reported that work on a 3-stage 
long-range weapon, the T-3, for a range of 5,000 miles is underway.” 


Alfred J. Zaehringer, president of the American Rocket Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., has recorded the rapid progress being made by the Soviet 
Union in the production of missiles.** The accompanying chart re- 
veals the initial stage and present development as of December 1955. 
Mr. Zaehringer credits the Soviet Union with accomplishments in four 
fields: the development of liquid propellents, solid propellents, air- 
breathing powerplants, and guidance systems. Liquid propellents, 
which make possible the production of large rockets, are apparently 
a combination of liquid oxygen, nitric acid, and hydrogen peroxide. 
The Russians use peroxide for this purpose to a greater extent than 
the Americans. 

Large motors powered with composite propellants have resulted in 
a weapon which combines— 


the simplicity of the Honest John (solid propellant) and the range of the 
Corporal (liquid propellant). This Soviet missile is particularly suited for use 
in the Arctic. 


Developments in air-breathing powerplants are evident from the 
production of jet-propelled weapons. 

The country (the Soviet Union) now has at least 4 naval attack fleets; each 
fleet is equipped with 800 to 900 jet aircraft and 90 missile-launching submarines. 
It also has 370 to 400 submarines, 150 of which are long-range types. One 
missile-carrying submarine is being launched each week. These vehicles could 
easily carry the J-3 cruise missile.” 


Not much is known of Soviet progress in solving problems of missile 
guidance, but the high level of radar and electronic development is a 
clue to the effort that must be going into this field. 

“Soviet Advances Force United States Missile Pace” is the theme 
of an article by David A. Anderton in Aviation Week, March 12, 1956. 
The definite statement is made that the Soviet Union fired a guided 
ballistic missile with a range of 900 miles. 

They did it not once, but enough times during the past 6 months to indicate 
that the missile is in the developmental test phase. Highest-level military and 
administration acceptance of these Russian successes with the intermediate 
range ballistic missile (IRBM) has led to drastic and basic revisions in the 
guided-missile program.” 

We have the first indication that there may be a defense against the 
ICBM. The problem is being attacked by Bell Laboratories, North 


® Ibid., p. 429. 

7 Ibid., p. 442. 

< — nger, Alfred J., Soviet Missile Progress, Aero Digest, December 1955, pp. 48-51. 

© Anderton, David A. Soviet Advances Force United States Missile Pace. Aviation 
Week," March 12, 1956, pp. 98-103. 
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American Aviation, Inc., and the Convair division of General Dynam- 
ics. Whereas it was formerly considered impossible to develop an 
antimissile missile because of the increased velocity required, the ad- 
vance of technology in aerodynamics gives hope that this problem may 
be met. The increase in the altitude and the time of the flight path 
of a missile provides an opportunity for early warning against enemy 
attack. The Sperry Gyroscope Co. produced a radar technique for 
tracking mortars for use in Korea, and it is possible that a similar idea 
might be developed to intercept missiles while in flight. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that fallout from a thermonuclear warhead 
would cause damage at almost.any level where an explosion occurred. 
And to complicate the matter still further is the fact that a tracking 
radar has difficulty in identifying the missile as distinguished from its 
track of ionized gas particles. 

The author concludes that— 

If the right man makes the right decisions at the right level, we can regain the 
ground lost to the Russians. 

Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin spoke before the session of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S. S. R. on December 29, 1955. One paragraph 
in his speech was widely interpreted as an announcement that the 
Soviet Union has developed long-range missiles : 

The Soviet Union has stood and stands for putting an end to the arms race and 
concluding an international agreement outlawing atomic and hydrogen weapons 
and other types of weapons for mass annihilation, including rocket missiles 


which have been developed particularly over the past few years and, we can 
say, are becoming intercontinental weapons.” 


Soviet possession of nuclear and rocket weapons is also implied 
in its statement on disarmament proposals made on November 17, 1956, 
in connection with the Middle East situation and the Suez Canal. The 
following paragraph is contained in the statement which was sent 
with a covering message to President Eisenhower from Premier Niko- 
lai A. Bulganin: 


If the Soviet Union were really guided by some kind of momentary considera- 
tions, by the way the situation is shaping for it from the standpoint of the cerre- 
lation of forces between the powers and had aggressive intentions which are 
ascribed to it, it would seem that the Soviet Union could use the present situa- 
tion for coming out against the armed forces of the Atlantic bloc and could 
aceomplish the military aims with regard to Western Europe ascribed to it, even 
without the use of up-to-date nuclear and rocket weapons * * *@ 


In the hearings on the study of airpower, held by the Cubcommittee 
on the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee from April 
to July 1956," testimony by sworn witnesses was given in answer to a 
number of questions concerning Soviet missile capability. This testi- 
mony has been selected and arranged in order to throw light on the 
following questions: What is the nature of the enemy missile threat 
to the United States and its allies? Should we assume that the Soviet 
Union will have intermediate range (IRBM) and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBM)? Is the Soviet Union ahead of the United 


States in rocket and missile development? Is there a defense against 
missiles ? 





® New York Times, December 30, 1956: 41. 

@ New York Times, November 18, 1956: 33L. 

® Study of airpower. Hearings before the Subcommittee on the Air Force of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, U. S. Senate, 84th Cong., 2d sess. Vol I (pts. I-XI), 
April 16 to June 1, 1956, pp. 1-973; vol. II (pts. XII-XXIII), June 6 to July 19, 1956, 


Dp. 975-1863. Reference to page numbers will be made in the text following each 
quotation. 
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What is the nature of the enemy missile threat to the United States 
and its allies ? 
_ Maj. Robert P. Lukeman, of the War Plans Branch of the Strategic 
Air Command, explained to the subcommittee that— 


*we want a degree of readiness sufficient to meet the threat at any given time 
period. 

Now, when missiles enter the picture, the curve of the threat changes radically. 
The threat based upon our early warning systems, the DEW line and the Atlantic 
‘and Pacific extensions, was described to you. (Deletion by Department of 
Defense censor.) 

Immediately that they (the Soviet Union) possess a missile operationally 
feasible, the threat goes down to something in the order of 15 minutes. At that 
moment we must have readiness sufficiently available to cope with that 15-minute 
threat. 

Now, this lends itself to time phasing, because the 15-minute threat won't 
materialize tomorrow, so that we can plan our work toward that time * * *” 
(p. 189). 

The danger of attack by Soviet submarines equipped with missiles 
was discussed : 

Senator Jackson. I think there is one other thing that may have. been left out 
here, and that is that the Soviet capability of delivering missiles from submarines 
would completely flank the approaches that we are building up in the way of an 
air defense system through the North American Continent. 

yeneral LeMay. That is true. It will not give any warning of a submarine 
attack. You can possibly pick the missile up with your coastwise radar sets 


after it is launched but the DEW line will play no part in that at all (pp. 156— 
157). 

Senator Jackson also asked General Gavin about this matter: 

Isn’t there a serious time gap here, if the Soviets now or even soon were to have 
the capability of launching ballistic missiles at our mainland from submarines? 

General Gavin. If they have this capability to which you refer, in the next few 
years, it will be a very serious threat. We do not now have the capability to 
defend against such missiles (p. 745). 

There-was some difference of opinion as to the nature of the threat 
to our allies in the event that the Soviet Union succeeded in producing 
an operational IRBM—a 1,500-mile-range missile. Senator Syming- 
ton said that one “high official at the Pentagon” thought the balance 
between East and West would not be affected by Soviet IRBM’s be- 
cause the U.S. S. R. already had the capacity to bomb Europe with 
planes, notably the IL-28. Gen. Otto P. Weyland, commander of the 
Tactical Air Command, disagreed with this line of reasoning: 

General WEYLAND. I would not agreed that an IL-28 can do the same thing 
as a ballistic missile of 1,500 miles. * * * Because the IL—28 is a subsonic air- 
plane, and it is capable of being intercepted, and many of them shot down. * * * 
And a ballistic missile, at this stage of the game, would not be intercepted the 
same way (p. 527). 

Lt. Gen, Donald L. Putt, Deputy Chief of Staff for Development, 
Headquarters, USAF, thought that the balance in Europe would not 
be changed materially by a Soviet [RBM—it would—— 
add something to their capability * * * but I am not sure that the increase in 
the Russians’ capability of attacking Europe is significantly improved because 
they already have the capability of doing it (p. 674). 

Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, former member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
thought that if the Soviet Union succeeded in getting a 1,500-muile 
missile before the United States, it would be “a great psychological 
weapon, a blackmail” which could be used against our NATO allies 
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(p. 57). The note sent by Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin, to 
Prime Minister Anthony Eden during the Middle East crisis on No- 
vember 5, 1956, bears out the estimate made by General Spaatz in his 
testimony of April 20, 1956. (See the description of Britain’s rocket 
and missile program given earlier in this report.) 

There was some indication that the nature of the missile threat to 
the United States would differ as between a Soviet IRBM and an 
ICBM. Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, commanding general, Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency, Redstone Arsenal, Ala., testified that in 
1954 the Killian Committee concluded that it would be easier to develop 
an IRBM than an ICBM (5,000-mile missile) which was then in 
“various stages of development.” General Medaris then said: 

It was not part of the Killian Committee’s determinations, but I think it is 
reasonable to interject that there was some influence in the thinking by the fact 
that under our present circumstances the 1,500-nautical-mile missile in the hands 
of the United States is almost the equivalent of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile in the hands of Russia, Russia being required to fire from a central 
position whereas we have the base areas that can be used around them (p. 717). 

The implication that a United States IRBM would be equivalent to 
a Soviet ICBM would seem to be valid only as long as.bases are indeed 
in our possession. 

Should we assume that the Soviet Union will have intermediate 
range (IRBM) and intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBM) ? 

Mai. Robert P. Lukeman of the War Plans Branch of the Strategic 
Air Command discussed the question of relative United States and 
enemy military strength: 

I don't have to dwell on enemy relative strength; you have just seen the charts 
which cover that, his increasing inventory of jet and intercontinental bombers 
capable of hitting our bases, capability to develop multimegaton weapons nec- 
essary to destroy our bases, and the two new conditions of war starting in 1958, 
the intercontinental ballistic missile and the intermediate range ballistic missile. 

+ * * x * ~ o 

This shows that new aspect. The enemy threat has evolved through possession 
of the initiative, the weapons, the vehicles with the range, and to these have been 
added the new radically changed dimension of time. 

This means that in the future our advance warning may not exceed 15 min- 
utes * * * (pp. 185-186). 

When asked by Senator Duff why the time limitation would beso 
small, General LeMay replied: 

We expect at some time in the future the Russians will have an intercontinental 
missile (p. 202). ‘ 

Mr. Fowler Hamilton, general counsel of the subcommittee, queried 
Gen. Donald L. Putt, Deputy Chief of Staff for Development Head- 
quarters, USAF, concerning Soviet missile capability. General Putt 
agreed that the U.S. S. R. had the c apacity in 1950-52 to develop 
both short-range and intercontinental ballistic missiles, and that this 
would have given the Russians a “relatively significant” advantage. 
When Mr. Hamilton asked whether or not plans for United States 
research and development should assume that the Russians were ahead 
in developing ICBM’s, General Putt replied: 

As a military man, I would have to assume that with this capability I ought 
to make my plans on the basis that they may be developing and might have avail- 
able for use such a weapon. 


Mr. HamiILton. That is before we might have it? 
General Putt. Before we might (p. 630). 
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Senator Symington, chairman of the subcommittee, questioned 
Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, Chief of Research and Development, Depart- 
ment of the eae eae the comparable missile progress of the United 


States and the U.S.S. R. 


Senator SyMINneTon. * * * Based on your experience in Korea and your study 
of military history, do you believe that we should assume that, just because we 
don’t know what the Communists have in the way of development of the other 
component parts of missile development, we should assume that we are ahead; 
or do you believe we should give them the same ability for missile development 
that we give ourselves? 

General Gavin. From the viewpoint of research and development and my past 
associations with problems of this sort, which includes 2 years in weapons systems 
evaluation group, the only real statement we can make is that they are making 
progress up to you or better (p. 774). 


Upon such evidence as is available, and certainly upon the assump- 
tions underlying military plans geared to certain time periods, it is 
apparent that the United States and its allies must reckon with Soviet 
capabilities in both IRBM and ICBM weapons with nuclear warheads. 

Is the Soviet Union ahead of the United States in rocket and missile 
development ? 

Senator Symington questioned Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, com- 
manding general, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala., as to whether the Soviet Union was ahead of the United States 
in certain missile developments: 


What I was trying to bring out in questioning you was the fact that, based 
on national intelligence furnished this committee, and based on what I knew 
before from the National Security Council, I believe the Soviet is well ahead 
of us in this field. I don’t say by any means that they are well ahead of us in 
all missiles. I do believe they are well ahead of us in some, including the 
surface-to-surface one that you are building (p. 738). 


General Medaris had testified that he was not personally in posses- 
sion nor had he seen information which would make it unquestionable 
that the Russians had fired a rocket of over 500 miles. He then went 
on to say that range was only part of the problem. 


General Meparis. * * * The physical problem of throwing an object to a 
distance well in excess of 3,000 miles is limited only by the time and money 
that you want to spend to put the parts together. There is no scientific or 
technical problem involved in it that is not thoroughly known today and has 
been‘ known for quite some time by our own people. We have considered, and 
for onr own part rejected, as a misapplication of funds, rigging up what Dr. 
Von Braun’s people in their current slang call a “quick and dirty” which could 
very well be fired well over the 1,500-mile range, but which would accomplish 
nothing toward achieving an operational missile, because it could not carry 
a load of any consequence that would be worth what it would cost to launch 
it, and still to have an operational missile we would have to go back and start 
over and bring up the hardware. * * * I translate these things only in terms of 
weapon capabilities, that is why I am not certain of what can be factually 
derived from the data I have seen (p. 737). 


Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin was also questioned on this point: 


Senator SyMINGTON. Without getting into how far they (the RiisSfans) can 
now shoot a missile or how far they may have shot a missile, it is a fact, is 
it not, that we have received evidence of their shooting a missile or a rocket 
hundreds of miles operationally? 

yeneral Gavin. Mr. Chairman, we have evidence they have fired an object 
that must have been a rocket for several hundreds of miles in some numbers. 
* * * T think we should aggressively push the antimissile missile field now. 
From the viewpoint of research and development, we are quite worried about 
this (p. 769). 
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Senator SymineTon. * * * To the best of my knowledge they are furthest 
ahead in any missile up to 1,500 miles by a great deal than any other missile 
development, ground-to-ground, in the country today. 

General Gavin. We believe that is correct, sir (p. 770). 

When questioned as to the exact range by Senator Saltonstall, 
General Gavin said “less than a thousand,” and that— 

I would be the first to admit, to the best of my knowledge, they have shot further 
than we have (pp.772-773). 

Further information on this question was furnished in classified 
form by Dr. Wernher von Braun, Director, Development Operations 
Division of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, Ala. 


IS THERE A DEFENSE AGAINST LONG-RANGE MISSILES ? 


Gen. Earle E. Partridge, commander in chief, Air Defense Com- 
mand and Continental Air Defense Command, United States Air 
Force, testified that a great deal needs to be done to develop a defense 
against the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

* * * we do not have the air defense system to combat the ICBM at the present 
time. * * * This is a research and development problem which will eventually 
require the installation of long-range radars, some new types of radars, and some 
very fine communications and computors. * * * In my opinion, it is just as im- 
portant to develop the defenses against the missile as it is to develop the offen- 
sive missile itself (p. 272). 

* * * the provision of a defense against the ICBM will be one of the most diffi- 
most difficult tasks ever undertaken (p. 318). 

General Donald L. Putt, Deputy Chief of Staff for Development, 
Headquarters, USAF, testified that— 


We currently are working within limits of our resources on large, heavy radars 
for detection and warning against incoming Russian ICBM’s (p. 588). 
General Putt said the funds programed against this requirement 
cover it for 1957, and it could not be said that shortage of funds in the 
past had held up the development of a defense system against mis- 
siles—the whole idea of a defense has only recently been considered 
feasible. 

Where we will suffer is next year when in our best judgment $34.4 million 
could be profitably used to work on a project for direct defense against long-range 
ballistic missiles. * * * We will have available $2 million for that particular 
project (p. 589). 

When asked by Mr. Fowler Hamilton, counsel, if he thought lack of 
funds would delay development, General Putt replied, 


Yes; it would, that is right (p. 589). 


The Army’s antimissile missile system was explained by Lt. Col. 
Woodrow B. Sigley, Chief, Air Defense Branch, Missiles and Air De- 
fense Division, Office of the Chief of Research and Development. 
Colonel Sigley said that the Army had foreseen the threat of ballistic 
missiles in 1953 and had started to study the problem. 

We fully realize the seriousness of the threat and fully appreciate the magni- 
tude and complexity of the problem. However, in the light of our experience, and 
as a result of the studies which we have conducted, the Army is convinced today 
that it can develop systems to counter the ballistic missile (p. 725). 

Brig. Gen. John P. Daley, Director of Special Weapons, Office, 
Chief of Research and Development of the Army, said he would like 
to stress two major points in the guided missile program of the Army : 


S8601 o7—pt. 2 10 
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First, we are confident that we can achieve a successful counterweapon against 
ballistic missiles, including the intercontinental ballistic missile in time to meet 
the described threat of 1960 or 1961. 

Second, we are confident we will achieve the first 1,500-mile ballistic missile 
capability in the Western World (p. 713). 


In October 1954 American Aviation listed the missile arsenal of the 
Soviet Union as follows: 


Russt1a’s MIssIte ARSENAL 


* M-1.—Developed for testing at Podberesje. Propulsion consists of a liquid 
fuel rocket built into the tail utilizing hydrogen peroxide, hydrazine hydrate, 
and alcohol as fuel. Takeoff effected by means of three dropable auxiliary solid 
fuel rockets out of a circular launcher. Takeff weight, including auxiliary rock- 
ets, about 3,300 pounds ; without, about 1,450 pounds. Length, 15 feet maximum; 
diameter, 24 inches. Regular tapered wings at midsection of the hull. Control 
inform of fins at tail which have 45° sweepback angle. Thrust performance of 
the Walter rocket propulsion mechanism first installed was 3,400 pounds for 30 
seconds. Three rockets using solids have thrust performance of 3,640—8,900 
pounds each. Burning period is 15 seconds. Said to achieve a maximum velocity 
of approximately Mach 1.3. 

M—100.—Air-to-ground trial missile for testing massive forms in Mach range 
of 0.9 to 1.3. Rocket propulsion mechanism for solids with a performance of 
3,400 pounds thrust. Weight of the mechanism, 286 pounds: powder, 154 pounds, 
Total weight, 990 pounds. Takeoff takes place from a carrier plane at a high 
altitude. Various versions with rectangular and delta wings of steel have been 
tested. Developed at Podberesje. 

M-—103.—Two-section long-range rocket. Development begun at Lehesten in 
Eastern Germany, later continued at Moscow-Chimki. So-called 120-ton rocket. 
First section, with takeoff weight of about 48-68 tons, was provided with a 
propulsion mechanism furnishing an initial thrust of 120 tons. It is an improve- 
ment of the A-9 rocket from Peenemunde. Second section of the rocket weighs 
about 20 tons and has a thrust of 35 tons (6 tons more than the A—4 from which 
it was developed and 10 tons more thrust performance). Computed range of 
this two-section rocket is 1,850 miles. 

Vissile similar to Matador.—Purportedly tested in Arctic in February 1954. 
Firing range of first test, 700 miles. Range is to be extended to 1,500 miles. 
Unconfirmed, 

Improved A—4 (V-2).—Already known missile (takeoff weight, 30,000 pounds), 
maximum range 200 miles, has been improved and found with certainty in the 
armament of the rocket force units. 

Long-range missile-——Height, about 65 feet; diameter, 11 feet. Almost same 
as V-2, with a range said to be 3,400 miles. Probably identical with the M—103 
(or A-10 with a range of 3,500 miles). 

Winged rocket (improved A-9).—First- models had a range of 400 miles, later 
purportedly 530 miles. The A-9 had a planned range of 300 miles. 

Submarine rocket.—Soviet model with a range of about 140 miles. Said to 
be launched at depths of as much as 295 feet. 

Grai rocket.—Designer is Ivan Gvai, assistant to inventor of Katyusha salvo 
guns. Work being done on several versions. 

Molotov rocket.—Guided missile for use from surface ships. Unconfirmed. 

Polytechnical Institute Tomsk.—Postal rocket mentioned in an official Soviet 
report. First tests at Tomsk in 1952. 

RS-—82.—Air-to-ground rocket with a caliber of 82 millimeters, length 2 feet, 
maximum velocity of 780 miles per hour, explosive charge 13.4 ounces. 

25-kilogram rockets.—Antitank rockets for planes. Maximum velocity, 550 
miles per hour. Piercing effect of 6.7 inches on tanks. Being used since 1943. 

Improved R4/M.—German plane-board R4/M rocket, improved. Observed on 
MIG—15 turbo fighters. Caliber, about 55 millimeters; explosive charge, 15.8 
ounces. 

Air-barrage rocket.—Developed from rocket using solids in use since 1945. 
One purpose to shoot wire into air as defense against airplanes. Improved as 
a multipurpose missile. Range, 35 to 40 miles. Thrust performance, 17,000 
pounds. For both surface-to-surface and surface-to-air use. Unguided. 

Katyusha (Stalin’s. organ).—Salvo gun of World War II. Several types 
known. Standard has 42 missiles weighing 17.6 pounds each. Rocket missiles 


*% Russia’s Missile Arsenal, American Aviation, October 25, 1954, p. 37. 
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have range of about 3 miles. Other types had missiles weighing 30 pounds 
with range of 6 miles. 

0-2 Waterfall._—-Surface-to-air antiaircraft rocket which can be guided. Small 
rocket developed from the A-—4 (V-2). Rocket using liquid fuel (sulfuric acid 
and vinylisobutyl ether) ; thrust, 17,000 pounds; altitude reached, 30,000—-50,000 
feet: Takeoff weight, 7,500-7,800 pounds, including 150 pounds nitrogen, 3,300 
pounds sage, and 990 pounds of visol. Horizonal range of up to 20 miles; 
maximum velocity, 1.200 miles per hour. Total length, 19.6 feet ; diameter, 27.5 
inches. 

Taifun electro.—Unguided antiaircraft rocket with liquid fuel rocket. Con- 
struction similar to British “Z-gun,” slender form with four small stabilization 
surfaces at the end. Total length, 6 feet; diameter, 3.9 inches. Takeoff weight, 
110 pounds, of which 44 pounds is cell, 22 pounds is fuel (sage, SV-Stoff—code 
for an oxidizer containing 98 percent nitric acid and visol), and 44 pounds is 
warhead. Initial thrust, 2,200 pounds, which drops to 1,320 pounds after 3 
seconds. Maximum velocity, 2,700 miles per hour, maximum altitude, 50,000 
feet; horizontal range, 7.5 miles. 

(One. of the above two missiles also used on warships of the Soviet Navy.) 

Rheinmetall-Borsig A. G. “Rheintochter”’.—Two-section antiaircraft rocket. 
Length, 19.8 feet; span, 6 feet. Maximum velocity, 310 miles per hour. Tests 
with improved models were made on the testing site near Tomsk. 

Tactical rocket méissile.—Multiple-purpose missile for surface-to-surface and 
surface-to-air use, Range, 35-40 miles; thrust, 17,000 pounds. New Soviet 
model. 

Henschel Hs-117 “Butterfly”.—Guided antiaircraft rocket with two solid fuel 
auxiliary rockets dropped out of a frame after a vertical takeoff. Propulsion: 
(@) BMW-—109-558, dry weight 185 pounds, with fuel 340 pounds, diameter 14 
inches ; length 106 inches; fuel-sage (SV-Stoff) 128 pounds and Tonka (code for 
several types of hypergole rocket propellants) 26.5 pounds; th ust 840 pounds; 
burning period with full thrust 35 seconds. (b) Walter HWK-109—-729, cry 
weight 143 pounds, Fuel 320 pounds, including 150 pounds H.SO, and 25 pounds 
gasoline (B-Stoff—code for different types of rocket propellants, usually 
hydrazinhydrate). Thrust, 810 pounds. Two dropable auxiliary rockets of the 
Schmidding 109-553 type. Span, 6.6 feet; wing area, 12 square feet; length of 
hull, 12-13 feet. ‘Takeoff weight, up to 1,000 pounds. Maximum velocity, 700 
miles per hour. Range, 20 miles with a 50-pound warhead and correspondingly 
less with a 90-pound warhead. 

Ramjet missile—Guided antiaircraft rocket with ramjet propulsion and 
auxiliary rockets for takeoff. ‘Kranich’ guiding system by Professor Wagner. 
Construction similar to the Hs—117. 
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dora Digest, December 1955 


The Soviet Missile Picture 
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Tasie II.—Basic data on Russian research missiles and flight test vehieles 

















| Model 
M-1 T-7 | r-8 
Length aonew) OIE inp. 0s<-atushanpaile 20 to 25 feet... ..-- 6 to 8 feet. 
Diameter - -- | 22 inches-- -- ......---| 25 inehes | 4 to 5 inches. 
Rs acct oon i a? aaa 5 eel 17,600 pounds. . . - -| 1,000 to 2,000 pounds, 
Maximum altitude | 60,000 fests... -..----.-, +50 50,000 to 70,000 feet .| 25,000 feet. 
Status ....-----| Obsolete; operational_._--- Production; operational Development; test 
tie cassnnndabeti Solid booster. Peroxidesus- | Solid or liquid booster. Solid propellant. 
tainer. Guided. Speed: Acid-amine sustainer. Barrage flak. 
Over Mach 1. Modified ‘‘Wasserfall.’’ 
Weight, 3 to 4 tons. | 
Guided. 
TABLE III.—Russian research and flight test vehicles 
Model 
J-1 J-2 J-3 
pi cateuikens m= 3 == — oe a ca Oh cea aestand 
Powerplant___....-- a rare eee | ee Se | Turbojet or ramjet. 
5 es | ee <li epno| ENE. « ; | Supersonic, 
mange (iiiles)........) Be oe Pee. tec ehobpe 700_- Seaeesesetieetie 1,500 to 1,800. 
esi Production; obsolete - - - --- Production; operational._.| Production; qualification 
| testing. 

eR ceiaantcosctianinns Modified V-1; sub or | Ground or sub launch.-...| Ground or sub launch 


ramp launch; target use. 
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Map oF THE U. 8S. S. R. SHOWING MISSILE 
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Til. Impnicarions 


The development of guided missiles by an ine reasing number of 
countries is one of the factors in the problem of averting war and 
preserving world peace. The new elements that have been added 
to the weapons of warfare, rendering the problem of control more 
acute, are the combination ‘of nuc lear warheads with missiles which 
have increased in speed and range, and the advances in electronics 
which make it possible to guide missiles to targets with increasing de- 
grees of accuracy. Problems are being cre: ated which have implica- 
tions for the pattern of future w: arfare, United States forei ign policy, 
and defense appropriations. 


1. IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE WARFARE 


Rockets and missiles have been available for centuries, having been 
used by the Chinese against the Tartars in 1200 A. D. The British 
used rockets in the War of 1812, and down through the years to 
1900 this weapon was employed as artillery in many military engage- 
ments. Rockets were replaced by long-range guns because they lacked 
accuracy. The work of the Germans prior to and during World 
War II overcame this handicap to some extent, at least sufficiently 
to inflict great damage to England in the attacks made from the 
continent with conventional warheads. Even the rockets that were 
fired toward the end of the war could be used now to wipe out densely 
populated and industrial areas if they were equipped with nuclear 
warheads. 

Since that time, phenomenal advances have been made in guidance 
systems so that missiles can be directed toward their t: irgets either 
by built-in devices or by outside radio beams. Surface-to-air and air- 
to-air missiles have been developed as a defense against invading air- 
craft; air-to-surface and surface-to-surface missiles can bomb sta- 
tionary or moving targets with conventional or nuclear warheads. 
Missiles are being produced to meet various military requirements, 
but the significance of this development is not just a matter of sup- 
planting and outmoding weapons that were modern only yesterday; 
it is not merely that antiaircraft missiles can be more effective than 
artillery ; that missiles will compete with interceptor fighters; that 
pilotless planes will supplement fighter- bombers; the revolution in 
methods of warfare is coming about because new ways of delivering 
nuclear bombs will speed up the t tempo of war, emphasize the : advan- 
tages of the surprise attack, increase the difficulty of defense, and 
raise destruction to the point of annihilation. 

The dimensions of the problem that seemed grave enough when 
manned bombers could deliver the first atomic bombs in 1945, have 
burst their bounds with the prospect of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile that can travel 5,000 miles in 30 minutes, carrying a hydrogen 
bomb that can demolish a city. It is the prospect of this weapon, 
as well as the intermediate-range missile of 1,500 miles or more, that 
complicates the control of forces that make for peace or war. 

Granted that guided missiles like other weapons have limitations 
as well as capabilities, a tally of the score still leaves us facing an 
offensive threat in which destruction has been raised to its zenith. 
It is important to evaluate the limitations as well as the capabilities 
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of missiles for military operations because such an analysis yields 
facts that are bound to affect political decisions with regard to their 
use in war. It is possible to make such an evaluation even though 
ICBM’s and IRBM’s are still in the making; research and develop- 
ment programs have revealed what can and what cannot be expected, 
and it is only natural that science should try to overcome any dis- 
advantages that can be foreseen. 

The capabilities of missiles include greater speed, longer range, 
and higher altitude than has hitherto been attained in weapons. 
They can operate in any weather around the clock from bases that are 
less vulnerable than airfields, and they can be maintained in readiness 
for a longer time than aircraft. Such missiles, carrying nuclear war- 
heads, can be launched rapidly on a great scale, an d they may be 
dev iaapedl to hit long-range bombers. Although missiles can be used 
in different types of milits ry operations, it is the use of ICBM’s and 
IRBM’s that possess the greatest problems. Their very existence may 
be used politically to blackmail and thus affect the foreign and in- 
ternal policies of nations which do not possess missiles or an adequate 
defense against them. 

In spite : of their advantages, missiles have certain limitations which 
mean that they are not an ‘all- purpose weapon capable of displacing 
other methods of warfare. Long-range guided or semiguided missiles 
have a “circular error probability” (CE P) and cz unnot be depended 
upon to hit a target as accurately as a manned bomber at the present 
time. Accuracy depends upon effective reconnaissance and setting up 
exact coordinates at the point of firing and the target. The degree 
to which these coordinates can be precise depends upon accurate maps 
which reveal the bounds of military targets. Not only must these maps 
be accurate in detail, but places on them must be known distances from 
locations in the launching territory. All such information must be 
available before the missile is fired, for once it has left the launching 

ramp, it is not as flexible as a piloted plane, and a small error in cal- 
culating the coordinates can result in complete failure to accomplish 
the mission. Unlike a piloted plane, the missile does not have a second 
chance, nor can it distinguish friend from foe. In fact, one of the 
scientific problems involv ed in devising a defense against missiles is the 
difficulty of producing an antimissile missile that can determine be- 
tween the enemy missile and the trail of ionized gas left in its wake. 

Confusion in guiding the missile may result when many planes are 
flying, and the situation can be very difficult for fighter pilots trying 
to operate in the same area. Missiles may be entercepted by enemy 
radio waves, and they can be prematurely detonated or deflected from 
their targets by electronic mechanisms using the beams from proximity 
fuses. Prevention of enemy jamming is another one of the scientific 
problems requiring research and development. Missiles also create 
logistical problems as the basic facilities needed for their launching 
must be transported and installed at fixed sites as well as provision 
made for mobile ramps. 

Research and development of missiles is a fast moving field; even so, 
it.takes time to solve scientific and engineering problems of achieving 
greater accuracy, ascertaining the best materials, using effective fuels, 
and producing electronic controls. Some missile problems are sim- 
ilar to those in medicine; all the money in the world will not bring 
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the answers to questions whose solution requires imagination, time, and 
testing. Nevertheless, it is apparent that over a 10-year period more 
and more of the scientific and technical problems caidiver in produc- 
ing effectively guided missiles are yielding to solution. Until quite 
recently there was said to be no defense against guided missiles, but 
some experts in the field have now testified that they confidently expect 
to develop an antimissile missile.® 

Four groups are at work in the United States on this problem, and 
the one at Convair which is producing an ICBM, the Atlas, is work- 
ing also on a technical defense against this weapon. Although it is 
considered theoretically possible to produce an anti-I[CBM missile, 
difficult problems are involved in devising a system for early warning. 
Obviously, the amount of time between the warning and a defense 
reaction would be exceedingly short. Even so, more time will be 
allowed by an ICBM than by an IRBM which will be in the air for a 
shorter period. It is still considered doubtful that an antimissile 
could be developed for use against the World War II type of V-2 
because it was airborne for less than 5 minutes. 

Thus, with the surface-to-surface missile, as with the aircraft, defense without 
depth would seem to be virtually impossible.* 

This situation gives some idea of England’s extreme vulnerability 
to rocket and missile attack. 

If great numbers of long- and intermediate-range missiles with 
nuclear warheads were fired in a surprise attack, and particularly 
if the object was to cover a large area with radioactive fallout, the 
defense would have to be almost perfect to prevent the devastation of 
towns and cities. Because perfection is almost unattainable, it ap- 
pears that the offense is likely to be stronger than the defense for an 
uncalculated time. 

We must assume, of course, that the enemy can also develop anti- 
missile missiles to the extent that they are possible, and this probability 
has grave implications for the composition of the Air Force: At what 
date would it be feasible to substitute guided missiles for manned 
bombers that cannot be expected to reach their targets; and to what 
extent can missiles be made as accurate as bombers in hitting specific 
targets? In other words, to what degree, and by what time, can 
guided missiles be expected to achieve the mission which the Strategic 
Air Command is now prepared to fulfill with piloted aircraft? At 
present, the consensus of opinion is that military preparedness re- 
quires both weapons; the ICBM and IRBM could be used against large 
immovable targets where coordinates at launching and delivery points 
can be accurately determined; piloted aircraft could be used against 
pinpoint or small moving targets where the pilot’s judgment at the 
time of action and the maneuverability of the plane are essential to 
success. 

Military strategy is less likely to be affected by the advent of guided 
missiles thin tactics. The national policy of the United States, and 
the policy upon which our Western Alliance is built, would still empha- 
size deterrent military strength; the main objective would remain 
the prevention of war, but, if one were started by an enemy, we would 

® Study of Airpower, Op. cit., pp. 272, 588, 589, 713, 725. 


“The Anti-Missile Missile May Not Be a Myth. Interavia, vol. 11, October 1956: 
779-780. 
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have the capability for massive retaliation as well as defensive 
strength designed to insure our survival. The price in mutual devas- 
tation could be even higher with ICBM’s and IRBM’s than with hydro- 

en bombs delivered by bombers. The essential change is in the vehicle 
for delivery of a nuclear bomb, a change from fast, high-altitude 
bombers to guided missiles that are even faster, higher, and hotter. All 
the analyses that were made of the strategic implications stemming 
from the combination of nuclear bombs with long-range bombers are 
still valid as applied to warfare with guided missiles. ‘These analyses 
stress the fact that if both the United States and the U.S. S. R. pos- 
sess the means of delivering hydrogen bombs on each other, the result 
will be a stalemate, a balance of power based upon fear of the awful 
consequences of a total thermonuclear war. If the stalemate were 
actually broken by such a war, then the methods of warfare, whether 
manned bombers or guided missiles are used, could not bear a rela- 
tionship to any tenable political objective; the result would be mutual 
suicide. 

It is at this point that the idea of graduated deterrence is usually 
discussed in an effort to concoct some way of limiting what might 
otherwise be a globar war. This idea is concerned with the graduated 
use of force and its limitation to military targets such as battlefields, 
airfields, and warmaking production plants. This strategic idea is 
put forward not as a substitute for massive retaliation, but rather as 
a complementary plan inasmuch as it is also part of the deterrent idea 
but held to be more closely related to tenable political objectives. It 
is often advocated by those who think military policy should be based 
upon both the doctrine and the capability to use force in a graduated 
manner, and thus cut down the destruction of warfare. 

When this idea is examined in the light of the capabilities and limi- 
tations of ICBM’s and IRBM’s, it becomes apparent at once that the 
circular-error probability of the long-range pallistic missiles is such 
that no guaranty could be given that they would hit only specific mili- 
tary targets rather than nearby cities. Once ICBM’s and IRBM’s 
become operational and plentiful, their capabilities for area destruc- 
tion and their limitations in accuracy would create conditions within 
which the idea of graduated deterrence could not thrive. Graduated 
deterrence, aside from depending upon nations honoring a new rule 
of war, would also have to depend upon manned bombers striking only 
military targets. There is nothing in the history of warfare to date 
that gives hope to the idea of graduated deterrence as a realistic 
method of controlling a war after it has stated. 

There is one element. that could change the strategy that now-relies 
upen deterrence and the capacity for retaliation. If an enemy of the 
Umited States was substantially ahead in achieving operational 
ICBM’s and IRBM’s, the weapons could be used for blackmail, par- 
ticularly if this happened before antimissile missiles were developed 
and perfected. The United States is deterred from starting a war by 
the national psychology of the people, their democratic institutions, 
the objective of settling international disputes through the United Na- 
tions or by other peaceful means; it is not necessary for an enemy to 
have superior military force to deter the United States from going to 
war. When the United States had a monopoly of the atomic bomb, it 
was international control, not aggression, that was sought. But if the 
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United States should lose its superior military position, there would no 
longer be a deterrent force'in the sense that a powerful enemy would 
have much to be afraid of. It is for this reason that the guided-missile 
program in the United States is being given top priority. 

The effect of missiles on tacti¢s, that is, how weapons are to be used 
in accordance with strategic plans, will be far reaching. It is not the 
purpose of this report to describe the probable effects of missiles upon 
hattlefield situations. One tactical aspect of the matter, however, is 
directly related to a study concerned with guided-missile progress in 
foreign countries. This is the effect of ICBM’s and IRBM’s on air- 
bases, and hence any reactions this may have upon the military-base 
system of the Western Alliance. 

If and when missiles with vertical-takeoff launching ramps replace 
piloted aircraft, it will not be necessary to have large bases with long 
runways serviced by many men engaged in training, maintenance, and 
repair. Missile-launching sites require fewer men than an airfield 
installation, and the missiles themselves require little or no mainte- 
nance as compared to aircraft. The substitution of missile bases for 
airfields would help to solve at least two of our present problems; 
the vulnerability of base installations to air attack, and the difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficient amount of land for the number of airstrips 
that are needed for the European defense system. Many of the NATO 
countries are naturally loath to convert scarce agricultural land into 
runways; it is difficult to acquire the minimum acreage necessary for 
base installations, much less provide enough to reduce vulnerability 
by the dispersal of planes down to. squadron level, a reduction that is 
considered a necessity for atomic warfare. The problem has multi- 
»lied since the German Air Force came into existence, and it cannot 
[ met by doubling up on the bases already available; that would 
simply cut down on the number of planes that could fly in an emer- 
gency. Vertical-takeoff weapons could be launched from small, hid- 
den sites, and would thus be ‘considered an advance over present 
arrangements. 

Even if a decision were made that it was psychologically and scien- 
tifically possible to replace airfields with missile installations in vari- 
ous NATO nations, the fact remains that, for an indeterminate period 
of time, manned bombers will be militarily advisable. ICBM’s and 
IRBM’s are not all-purpose weapons which wipe out the need for other 
methods of warfare; indeed, sole reliance upon them would predeter- 
mine the pattern of hostilities and lead to the very kind of annihilating 
war we are seeking most, to avoid;; Furthermore, it is most unlikely 
that one type of weapon would replace a weapons system in its entirety. 
If a war had to be fought, it would probably be with something old 
and something new, and with whatever equipment was available to 
the forces in being when the first shot was fired. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to speculate that, theoretically at least, 
the forced relinquishment of a base for political reasons could be over- 
come to some degree by a technological answer. 


2. IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


The development of rockets and missiles by foreign countries creates 
a situation which must be taken into account by those who are dealing 
with the implementation of United States foreign policy. If peace is 
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to be maintained, if war is to be prevented, if armaments are to be 
controlled, if international conflicts are to be settled by the United 
Nations, then the relation of these objectives to the fact that the most 
advanced weapons of warfare are becoming available to an increasing 
number of nations takes on special significance. 

Both small and large nations are engaged in developing missiles; 
some are members of NATO: Canada, France, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom: some are neutral: Switzerland and Sweden; Japan seems 
to be in a separate category, being mainly concerned with missile 
research, Although Australia is not a member of NATO, her interests 
in missiles must be considered akin to those of Canada and the United 
Kingdom. The Soviet Union represents the Communist bloc; al- 
though the satellites are not known to be producing missiles, they 
provide sites for launching ramps in East Germany, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania. and in the former Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia. and 
Estonia. 

This report has been concerned with those nations actively engaged 
in the research and production of missiles, but this does not mean that 
the weapon would be solely confined to their use. The United States 
has a top-priority missile program with some plans for aiding our 
allies with advanced weapons systems, including missiles. Presumably 
this program, to which the President referred in his message to Con- 
gress on the mutual-security program (March 19, 1956), recommend- 
ing $530 million for the purpose, could include other NATO nations 
than those : actively engaged in producing their own missiles. There 
is also the possibility. that a neutral country, Switzerland, might 
sel] its missiles to other nations. 

While missiles are of many types, ranging all the way from anti- 
tank to intercontinental ballistic weapons, it is important to note 
which countries have missiles equipped with nuclear warheads. They 
include the United States, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and Canada. The Commonwealth endeavor, which was ad- 
mitted by the British Minister of Defense to be 3 years behind that of 
the United States, represents a joint effort of the United Kingdom 
and Australia: presumably Canada could obtain nuclear missiles for 
defense from the United Kingdom as well as from the United States. 
The most significant fact is that. both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have top-priority programs for the production of long-range 
missiles, 

The possession of nuclear missiles by a few countries does not con- 
stitute the whole problem. Those with only conventional missiles can 
also be dangerous in terms of war and peace. We have seen that the 
German V-2 rocket caused great destruction to England and that 
there is still no known defense against this weapon because of the short 
time it flies through the air. Such a missile, or one that has since 
been improved in design, could be used either as a weapon or a black- 
mail threat yi one small country against another. If this happened 
in a strategic area, the ensuing trouble could engulf the great powers. 
To be sure, some of the countries that have developed “conventional 
missiles have been primarily concerned with antiaircraft defense. 
This is particularly true of Switzerland and Sweden. But the missile 
can be a weapon for offense as well as defense and both possibilities 
should be calculated. 
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Germany is inhibited by treaty provisions from producing certain 
types of advanced weapons for which there are outstanding scientific 
capabilities. This is particularly true of guided missiles. If West- 
ern Germany’s neighboring allies are provided with this weapon as 
part of the defense system of Western Europe, it is possible that some 
future move might be made to modify the treaty prohibitions and per- 
mit German missile production. 

Some nations which now possess only conventional missiles have 
the capability of developing nuclear warheads, particularly France 
and Sweden. They have the scientific and technological background 
to produce nuclear energy either for military or peacetime purposes, 
and it would require only a decision and sufficient funds to accom- 
plish this result. Other nations, lacking this potential, might still be 
able to develop nuclear explosives from reactors obtained for the peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. A reactor that generates energy for heat 
and light will, usually, produce nuclear material capable of being di- 
verted to military uses. This possibility was foreseen in the United 
Nations’ discussion on establishing the new International Atomic 
Energy Agency whose statute was accepted by 82 states on October 
4, 1956.97 

On November 18, 1956, President Eisenhower issued a White House 
statement defining the— 


Terms and conditions on which nuclear fuel will be available under agree- 
ments for cooperation * * *. One of the steps I have approved is an offer to 
purchase at specified prices plutonium and uranium 233 produced in reactors 
abroad that are fueled with material furnished under our agreements for co- 
operation. The materials so acquired by the United States will be used solely 
for peaceful purposes.” ® 


In the accompanying information furnished by the Chairman of 


the United States Atomic Energy Commission, Lewis L. Strauss, there 
is a section on safeguards and controls: 


All agreements for cooperation contain appropriate safeguards and controls 
against diversion of special nuclear material to other than peaceful purposes and 
contain all of the guaranties required by section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954. 


Section 123 of this act covers cooperation with other nations: 


(3) A guaranty by the cooperating party that any material to be transferred 
pursuant to such agreement will not be used for atomic weapons, or for research 
on or development of atomic weapons, or for any other military purpose. 

Efforts can be made to minimize a danger that has been so clearly 
foreseen.*° The development of nuclear energy for peacetime power 
would ultimately relieve Europe and other nations of the world from 
dependence upon oil, and thus eliminate such conflicts of interest as 
those now prevailing in the Middle East. 

The necessity for safeguards and inspection to prevent the diver- 
sion of nuclear energy to military purposes is a condition that applies 
to all weapons and not solely to missiles. It is significant to discuss 
safeguards in connection with missiles, however, because they repre- 
sent the beginning stages of a special problem in control of armaments. 
The race for nuclear missiles as the ultimate weapon, involving the 


: o na. States accept statute to form world atom unit. New York Times, October 5, 
956: 4 
* ‘The White House, statement by the President, November 18, 1856, mimeograph, 9 pp. 
United States Prods Soviet on Guarding Atom Against Misuse. New York Times, 
October 7, 1956: 1. 25L. 
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testing of bombs and the amount of radioactive fallout, has implica- 
tions for the United Nations disarmament proposals. If a satisfac- 
tory inspection system can be worked out in any area, there is the hope 
that it might be expanded to include other military capabilities that 
could threaten the peace of the world. 

The missile race has political and military implications which are 
bound to affect the foreign policy of all nations concerned, particularly 
the military base system of the western alliance. This situation has 
been analyzed by the Interavia Study Group according to five 
hypotheses.” 

The first hypothesis: 

Supposing that Russia is the first to perfect a missile with atomic or ther- 
monuclear warhead, a range of 1,200 or 1,500 miles and adequate precision of 
aim, over this range, allowing for the radius of destruction of the explosive 
carried.” 

In this event, not only Europe would be threatened by Soviet mis- 
siles, but also non-Communist Asia if the Russians permitted their 
use by Communist China. All airbases of the Western nations, ex- 
cept those located in the United States, would be vulnerable to such 
a missile attack, and the serious nature of this situation is evident 
from the fact that a high percentage of the planes in the Strategic 
Air Command have a range which makes them dependent upon bases 
around the periphery of the Communist nations or upon being re- 
fueled while in flight. The Soviet Union would have an important 
but not decisive military capability; even though they might destroy 
advanced Western bases, the Strategic Air Command could operate 
from the United States and the Navy could perform its strategic 
mission from carriers. The political consequence of the hypothesis, 
however, could be even more severe: Threatened nations might feel 
there was no use in trying to build a defense against a downpour of 
missiles; if they were fired rapidly, many would get through despite 
radar warning nets, fighter planes, and the kind of surface-to-air 
missiles that are now available. Such a threat might tend to promote 
the growth of neutralism and thus affect military plans based upon 
strong and loyal alliances. 

The second hypothesis: 


In this case the Western bloc is assumed to have gained the lead. 


If the United States develops IRBM’s with nuclear warheads and 
a dependable degree of accuracy, it would be in a position to attack 
the most vulnerable targets in the U. S. S. R. and China; provided, 
of course, that the base structure holds firm. Whereas the Soviet 
Union could not knock out the SAC retaliatory capability with inter- 
mediate range missiles, the reverse would be true if the United States 
had them. The United States has a defensive military policy and 
will not use its weapons unless an aggressor starts a war, but a decisive 
lead in the IRBM field would tend to strengthen Western diplomacy. 

If a situation developed that conformed to either the first or the 
second hypothesis, one nation or the other would gain or lose various 
military advantages, but neither would be in such a strong position 
as to change the balance of power. 

The third hypothesis: 

™The Intercontinental Ballistic Missile Will Change Tactics but Not Strategy. By 
Interavia Study Group, Interavia, vol. 11, June 1956: pp. 408-412. 

88601—57—pt. 2-11 
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Assuming the Soviet Union succeeded, before the United States, in developing, 
testing, and producing a substantial number of intercontinental missiles with 
atomic warheads. 

The Soviet Union would then have an offensive force which could 
attack any target in the world. Even so, the United States would 
still have a strong force of manned bombers in SAC and the Navy, 
sufficient perhaps to deter aggression because the enemy could not 
be sure of destroying all United States strength at the outset of a 
war. The balance of military force would be similar to that which 
exists today. 

The fourth hypothesis : 


If the United States were the first to prepare a stock of ICBM’s, the instrn- 
ments of a policy of deterrence would be strengthened. 

It would no longer be necessary to depend so much upon bases out- 
side United States territory. Otherwise, the situation would be simi- 
lar to that which existed from 1946 to 1950 when the United States 
had a monopoly of the atomic bomb; the weapon had its chief use 
when it was not used, i. e., when it was a deterrent rather than a de- 
structive explosion. Even with the ICBM, the western nations would 
probably find it desirable to maintain deterrent forces near the 
perihery of the Communist bloc. 

Paradoxically, perhaps, it is more important from the political than from the 
military point of view for the United States to win the race for the intercon- 
tinental missile. Or rather, the West faces the following alternatives: If it is 
not the first to possess these weapons it is more vulnerable to the threat of force. 


But even if it possesses them it cannot use them, so that even the political power 
it might derive from them is weakened.” 


The fifth hypothesis: Development of an almost 100 percent effective 
antimissile. If such a scientific breakthrough occurred, it would 
change the estimated consequences of the first four hypotheses. An 
aggressor would no longer fear retaliation because invading forces 
of planes or missiles could be destroyed before reaching their targets. 

Then, and then only, not the absolute weapon, but the absolute weapons sys- 
tem would have been found. The first side to possess it would have a lever not 
just capable of lifting the world but of imposing its law upon it.” 

An analysis of the line of reasoning followed by the Interavia Study 
Group reveals that in both the first and second hypotheses an assump- 
tion has been made which affects the conclusions, namely, that the 
IRBM would be fired from land bases. If IRBM’s could be launched 
only from the land, the conclusions would still be valid—that the 
Soviet Union could not knock out SAC retaliatory capability with 
intermediate range missiles, whereas the United States could hit 
targets within the Communist bloc. It has recently been brought out 
by Under Secretary of the Navy Gates, however, that ships for launch- 
ing IRBM’s are now being developed. In a speech delivered on No- 
vember 16, 1956, Secretary Gates said: 

The difficulties of handling modern weapons at sea are being overcome. They 
are not as complicated as resolving the political problems of maintaining bases 


in foreign territories or as fraught with the dangers which come from relying 
on striking power primarily launched from within our own land boundaries. 


+ * * * * * “ 


7 Ibid., p. 412. 
72 Ibid. 
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A warhead on a guided missile launched from an atomic-powered submarine 
or missile ship can have 50 times the power of the bomb of Hiroshima 
+ * a7 2 aa e = 


In establishing the ballistic-missile programs of the three services, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has implemented a policy which recognizes that a sea-launched 
intermediate-range ballistic missile is a necessity. The fleet ballistic missile will 
complement the ICBM, when developed, because of greater accuracy and greater 
flexibility. * * * The target coverage of the sea-launched IRBM can be identical 
with that of the land-launched ICBM. It will complement SAC. 


* + * * * * + 

To appreciate the potential inherent in this, two geographical facts are sig- 
nificant. First, an aircraft or missile with a range of 1,700 miles can be 
launched from a selected point at sea and reach any land target on earth. 
Second, the industrial support for more than one-half of the population of the 
world, together with these people, is within 50 miles of the sea.” 

This is an interesting example of the manner in which a techno- 
logical advance can affect and alter military planning and political 
thinking. A sea-launched IRBM has implications for land bases as 
well as for estimates of an enemy’s capability of carrying on a war. 
If the Soviet Union with its present naval strength of 400 submarines, 
should develop nuclear submarines equipped with IRBM missiles, 
the United States would be just as vulnerable as if Russian ICBM’s 
were stockpiled and operational. 

Whether defense or retaliatory capability is considered, the devleop- 
ment of all types of missiles, and even their eventual substitution for 
some percentage of the manned bomber force, would seem to emphasize 
the desirability of retaining the military base structure of the western 
alliance as long as possible. Bases represent one way in which the 
western nations present a united front to the Communist bloc. With- 
drawal from bases, whether they are in the form of long runways for 
bombers or consist of the less easily recognized missile ramps, would 
leave the nations of Western Europe an easy prey to blackmail from 
a country that has already developed rockets and missiles with nuclear 
warheads. 

One last point may be made in analyzing the implications for for- 
eign policy or guided missiles. They are extremely expensive 
weapons, and yet they do not solve, nor can they be used in, many 
international situations which threaten to disrupt the peace. They 
cannot be used as a tool for fashioning compatible relations in trouble 
_ such as those of the recent past and present: Cyprus, Algeria, 

oland, Hungary, and the Suez Canal. 


3. IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Guided and ballistic missile developments abroad have already 
affected both the amount of money and the priority that has been 
given to the United States program. The procurement obligation 
for guided missiles during fiscal 1957 is $2,646,900,000 for standard 
and prototype items; to this must be added approximately $300 million 
for research and development, making a total of almost $3 billion. Al- 
most half of the $5.2 billion for research and development during 
fiscal 1957 is being spent on guided and ballistic missiles. This repre- 
sents a 38 percent mcrease during fiscal 1957 over the $3.8 billion 





% Address by Hon. Thomas 8. Gates, Jr., Under Secretary of the Navy, at the 64th an- 
hual banquet of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, New York fb 
November 16, 1956, 9 pp., mimeographed. 
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provided in fiscal 1956, and a 53 percent increase over the $3.4 billion 
for fiscal 1955.** The Special Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
for Guided Missiles, E. V. Murphree, has repeatedly warned that 
“the missile development is going to cost a lot of money but it is and 
will add great potential to the national defense.** The development 
and operational use of missiles has been given top priority by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

A higher cost for defense is being brought about by increased prices 
for the material and labor going into the production of military hard- 
ware, the expense of missile and atomic propulsion development, and 
the cost of modernizing aircraft, ships, and other military equipment 
for the Armed Forces. These factors create a situation within the 
total defense budget wherein new weapons are competing for funds 
with older weapons that are being modernized, and new weapons are 
competing with each other. B-52’s must be perfected and adequate 
numbers of jet refueling tankers made available at the same time work 
is proceding on an atomic airplane; the latest type aircraft must be 
produced at the same time ICLM’s are being developed with the pros- 
pect of taking over some percentage of the strategic mission now per- 
formed by long-range bombers; new weapons vie with each other in 
the performance of the same mission, e. g., the Nike and Talos missiles. 

Some action has been taken by the Department of Defense to pre- 
vent increased expenditures resulting from interservice duplication 
of missiles. The Secretary of Defense appoimted E. V. Murphree 
as a special assistant to study this problem among others. On No- 
vember 26, 1956, Secretary Wilson issued a memorandum for the 
Armed Forces Policy Council on the “Clarification of Roles and Mis- 
sions to Improve the Effectiveness of Operation of the Department 
of Defense.” 7® Although choices were made between the different 
services in terms of their missions, it was not possible to make binding 
decisions on all weapons. It takes not only money but time to de- 
velop operational missiles for particular purposes, and time is the 
factor over which we have the least control, whether it releates to the 
accumulation of tested scientific evidence which permits full-scale 
production of a prototype or whether it relates to estimates of enemy 
strength and intentions. With regard to the choice of weapons, the 
Secretary’s memorandum states: 

These choices can only be made after a careful technical review of the capa- 
bilities of the various weapons under development. I refer particularly to weap- 
ons systems such as the Nike and Talos and the multiple approach (Jupiter- 
Thor) to developments such as the intermediate range ballistic missile. This 
memorandum does not attempt to answer those questions which can only be 


decided after studies now in progress are completed, and should not be so inter- 
preted. 





7™ Department of Defense appropriations for 1957. Hearings before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 84th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 27, 249. 

(Nore.—The est mates for missile programs for fiscal 1958 were not available at the time 
of the writing of this report, but they will be found elsewhere in the hearings held by the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 85th Cong., 
ist sess ) 

% Guided Missiles and Chemistry. Address by E. V. Murphree before the American 
Chemical Society. Atiantiec City, N. J., Sentember 18. 1956. 13 pn., mimeo. See also 
Guided Missiles and Research: Address by E. V. Murphree before the Stanford Research 
Institute, San Francisco, Calif., November 14, 1956. 14 pp., mimeo. Department of 
Defense, Office of Public Information, Washington D. C. 

7™ Memorandum for members of the Armed Forces Policy Council. Clarification of Roles 
and Missions To Improve the Effectiveness of Oneration of the Department of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense. Washington, November 26, 1956. 9 pp. The text also appears 
in the New York Times, November 27, 1956: 22L. 
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In the meantime, these competing weapous systems will be continued with 
support from fiscal year 1957 funds until the completion of the technical evalua- 
tion referred to above. Budget support in fiscal year 1958 for the land-based 


Talos, as required, will be provided by the United States Army. Budget sup- 
port in fiscal year 1958 for the land-based intermediate range ballistic missile 
program, as required, will be provided by the United States Air Force. 

The factor of time as it relates to estimates of enemy strength and 
intentions is predominant in determining the rate of yearly spending, 
and it complicates the problem of allocating defense funds between 
the three services. If an indefinite period of time were available, 
it would obviously be easier from the economic point of view to stretch 
out the period during which we are trying to achieve certain defense 
goals; but if an estimate is made that an enemy might have opera- 
tional ICBM’s and IRBM’s within the next 4 or 5 years, then in- 
creased expenditures for missiles and antimissile missiles may be ex- 
ected. This is particularly true in view of the lead time required 

or production after defense funds are made available. This situa- 
tion creates issues which may have to be decided before all the facts 
we should like to have are available. 

Some of the issues which combine military policy and appropriations 
are as follows: 

1. Considering the great expense of guided and ballistic missile 
development, what choice should be made between these alternatives : 

A. Should the total military budget be increased ? 
or 
B. Should we retain approximately the same total defense 
budget and develop missiles at the cost of downgrading or losing 
other weapon capabilities? 
or 
C. Should we spread defense funds thinly over all requirements, 
risking the attainment of an early ICBM and IRBM capability ? 

2. Do we have substantial sums now obligated for missile defense 
systems which may become obsolete in relation to enemy missile capa- 
bility? Are United States radar warning systems now adequate to 
detect enemy missiles launched from land or sea bases ¢ 

3. When will a decision be made concerning the relative capabilities 
of the Nike B and Talos missiles? Can such a decision be made in 
time to insure the prudent expenditure of fiscal 1958 funds? 

4. How shall we determine the amount of money to allocate to 
manned bombers and to ICBM-IRBM weapons? What is the prob- 
able period of time to be covered by these calculations, that is, to what 
extent and when will guided missiles replace piloted aircraft ? 

5. Will the Air Force budget for fiscal 1958 be sufficient to meet the 
requirements for support of ICBM-IRBM developments as well as 
those of manned aircraft? 

Decisions on these issues will be extremely difficult because of the 
imponderables involved: Uncertainty over emphasizing short-term or 
long-term military preparedness, the scope of enemy missile progress, 
and the exact nature of any future war. In spite of the difficulty, 
however, decisions will be made on appropriations and the Defense 
Establishment will progress in readiness as funds are translated into 
military materiel and trained manpower. 
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IV. GLossary 


The following definitions have been taken from the United States 
Air Force Dictionary edited by Woodford Agee Heflin, Research 
Studies Institute, Air University (Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Air University Press, 1956). 

Ballistic missile 

Spec. Any missile guided esp. in the upward part of its trajectory, but 
becoming a free-falling body in the latter stages of its flight through the atmos- 
phere. 

This missile contains guiding devices, such as preset mechanisms, but it is 
distinguished from a guided missile in that it becomes a free-falling body, 
subject to ballistic reactions as it descends through the atmosphere. Currently, 
the term has a strong connotation of a missile designed to travel outside, or in 
the outer reaches of, the atmosphere, before plunging toward its target. The 
German V-2 is considered a ballistic missile. 


Booster 


Any device usd to add power for moving something, or to provide more thrust; 
short for “booster charge,” “booster rocket,” and “aileron booster,” “elevator 
booster,” etc. 


Booster rocket 


A rocket that increases or helps increase the speed, range, or altitude of the 
airplane, rocket, or other vehicle to which it is attached. 


Guided missile 


(GM) 1. A missile (which see) that is directed to its target while in flight 
or motion, either by a preset or self-reacting device within the missile or by 
radio command outside the missile. 2. Restrictive. Such a missile without 
wings to support it. See ballistic missile, guide, b., noted. 3. Used in combina- 
tion, as in guided-missile control system, guided-missile group, guided-missile 
launcher, etc. 

Guided missiles may be air-to-air, air-to-surface, air-to-underwater, surface- 
to-air, surface-to-surface, surface-to-underwater, underwater-to-air, underwater- 
to-surface, underwater-to-underwater. 

This term in sense 1 is sometimes considered synonymous with “pilotless air- 
craft” esp. when the missile is supported by wings. The two terms, however, sug- 
gest two different points of view, although applied to the same object. To iden- 
tify the terms is to identify functions, and this cannot logically be done. The 
same object may be called a “pilotless aircraft” in context where it is clearly being 
considered as a vehicle, but in another context where it is being considered as a 
missile, it should be called a “guided missile.” 


Missile 


(msl) 1. Any object thrown, dropped, projected, or propelled, or designed to 
be thrown, dropped, projected, or propelled, for the purpose of making it strike 
a target. 2. Specif. A guided missile. 

Often attrib., as in missile barrage, missile warhead, etc. These combinations 
are usually in sense 2, as in missile base, missile force, missile guidance, missile 
research, etc. 

A certain difficulty has been experienced by some persons in the use of “missile”, 
esp. when an object called a “missile” is designed with wings and looks like an 
airplane. The word, however, is properly applied, if the attention is upon the 
object as something to be sent out (Latin mittere, missum) toward a target. 


Pilotless aircraft 


1. An aircraft (sense 2), esp. an airplane, designed or adapted to control by 
or through a preset, self-reacting, or radio-controlled unit without benefit of a 
human pilot. 2. By extension, an object otherwise called a “guided missile” in 
certain context, which object is being considered as an air vehicle. 

A pilotless aircraft, like a piloted aircraft, is a vehicle or a simulated vehicle 
(as in the case of a drone or target aircraft). In sense 1, it carries, is designed 
to carry, or simulates carrying, that equipment or those materials required to 
perform its particular function—cameras for photographic reconnaissance, 
bombs for bombing, rockets, guns, or ammunition for air defense or escort, radar 
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for patroling, etc. In sense 2, the object that normally is thought of as a 
missile may be regarded as a vehicle, and as such may be called a “pilotless 
aircraft.” However, “pilotless aircraft’ is not officially used when the object 
is clearly being considered as a missile. 


Pilotless missile 


A popular term for a guided missile or ballistic missile. 

Since missiles are normally ‘“‘pilotless,” this term is tautological and mis- 
leading unless used in context where distinction is being made between an 
ordinary guided missile or ballistic missile and a “kamikaze” type of missile. 
Rocket 

1. A missile or pyrotechnic device propelled by hot gases ejected rearward 
by a motor as defined in sense 2; also an air vehicle that utilizes this kind of 
propulsive force. 

2. An engine or motor that moves forward by ejecting a stream of hot gases 


to the rear, and which, carrying its own oxidizer, is independent of the at- 
mosphere in its operation. 


V. BrstioGgRaPHY 


Selected References on Guided Missiles in Foreign Countries 


I, GENERAL 


The antimissile missile may not be a myth. Interavia, v. 11, October 1956: 
779-780. 

Atom Warheads may go to NATO. New York Times, February 16, 1957: 1L. 

Bergaust, Erik. Foreign missile trends. Aero digest, v. 71, July 1955: 30-33. 

—-_-_—. The state of the art. Interavia, v. 11, June 1956: 413-429. 

Bowniuan, Norman. Foreign guided-missile progress. Journal of space flight, 
v. 6, March 1954: 1-10. 

The Budget of the United States Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. 

Dornberger, Walter. V-2. New York, Viking Press, 1954. 281 p. 

Foreign developments. American Rocket Society journal, y. 22, July-August 
1952: 217-218, 

Gerber, Dr. Ing Alfred. Guidance systems for antiaircraft rockets. Interavia, 
v. 11, June 1956: 432-434. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile will change tactics but not strategy. By 
Interavia Study Group. Interavia, v. 11, June 1956: 408-412. 

Karman, Theodore Von. Faster, higher, hotter. Interavia, v. 11, June 1956: 407. 

Missiles of the NATO nations. American aviation, v. 18, October 25, 1954: 78. 

The mutual-security program, fiscal year 1957. A summary presentation, April 
1956. Department of State, Department of Defense, International Cooperation 
Administration. Washington, U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1956. 82 p. 

The NATO guided-missiles symposium. U. S. air services, v. 41, April 1956: 9. 

NATO nations are to get U. S. missiles. American aviation, v. 19, March 26, 
1956: 18. 

Our defense against stratospheric formations. Notre défence contre les forma- 
tions stratosphériques. La Rafale, nos. 1-2. (list Semester 52): 70-72. In 
French. 

Recent guided missiles. Interavia, v. 11, June 1956: 418-419. Chart showing 
guided missile programs in Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United States. 

U. 8S. Department of the Army. Army Library. Guided missiles: a selected 
list of titles. Washington, 1956, 91 p. (Its special bibliography no. 4.) 

U. 8S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Armed Services. Subcommittee on the 
Air Force. Study of airpower. Hearings, 84th Congress, 2d session. y. I 
(Parts I-XI) April 16 to June 1, 1956, p. 1-973; v. II (Parts XII-XXIII) 
June 6 to July 19, 1956, p. 975-1863. See index (to be published) for refex- 
ences to the Soviet Union missile program. 

U. 8. to Instruct NATO on Missiles. New York Times, February 2, 1957: 1L. 

Weyl, A. R. The truth about German guided weapons.. Flight, v. 69, May 25, 
1956. 648-649. 
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Il. FRANCE 


Aerodynamic propulsion and guiding systems of special weapons. Propulsion 
aerodynamique et guidage des engins spéciaux. L’Air, v. 36, September 
1955 : 25-28. In French. 

Calmel, Lt. Col. Defense of Europe by guided missiles. Defense de Il’Europe 
par les engines téléguides. Forces Aériennes Fracaises, v. 6, November 
1951: 135-161. In French. 

The CT-10 guided target. Flight, v. 69, May 25, 1956: 637-639. 

France’s guided missiles. Interavia, v. 11, January 1956: 50-51. 

French guided missiles. Les engins spéciaux Francais. Aviation magazine 
(France). February 9, 1956: 14-15. In French. 

French missile progress. Air pictorial and air reserve gazette, v. 18, May 

1956 : 149-150. 

Pergent, J. Remote-controlled anti-tank missiles. Engines teleguides anti- 
chars. Allgemeine Schweizeriche Militiirzeitschrift, v. 121. December 1955; 
940-944. In French. 

Perret-Gentil, J. Antitank guided missiles. Les engins télé-guidés anti-chers. 
L’Armée-la nation, v. 10, July 1955: 10-14. In French. 

Rocket development in France. Interavia, v. 8, November 1953 : 636-637. 


III. GREAT BRITAIN—COMMON WEALTH 
A. General 


British missile work expands; guided weapons range at Woomera, Australia. 
Aviation week, v. 59, August 10, 1953: 34. 

Caddy, J. A. The British commonwealth is greatest weapon range. Journal 
of the Royal Artillery, v. 77, April 1950: 105-117. 
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Monpay, Marcu 11, 1957. 


ARMY BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY 


WITNESSES 


DR. WERNHER VON BRAUN, DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT OPERA- 
TIONS, DIVISION OF THE ARMY BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY 
LT. GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

MAJ. GEN. JOHN B. MEDARIS, COMMANDING GENERAL, ARMY 
BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

General Moore, you made a statement to me some time ago that 
you thought it would be well for the committee to hear a certain 
witness from the Redstone Arsenal. Will you please explain the 
background ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. Today we have Dr. Wernher Von Braun 
with us. Dr. Von Braun is Director of Development Operations 
Division of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency, which is at Redstone 
Arsenal. 

Dr. Von Braun is an eminent world scientist. I think it is gen- 
erally known that he is acquainted with practically every important 
German scientist, whether they are in this country or whether they 
are among those who went to the East from Germany. 

Dr. Von Braun has with him today General Gavin and other rep- 
resentatives of the center. 

Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have General Gavin with us again. 
What is the purpose of the appearance of General Gavin and other 
representatives of the center ? 

General Gavin. May I answer that? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

General Gavin. The purpose, sir, is to bring to the committee the 
commanding general of the Army’s Ballistic Missile Agency, General 
Medaris, and Dr. Von Braun. We have no prepared statement to 
make. 

I would like to give General Medaris an opportunity to speak to you 
about the organization of his agency and the work they are doing. 
This should take about 10 minutes. 

I would like then to have an opportunity for Dr. Von Braun to 
present a film of the first firing of a complete IRBM missile. 

Mr. Manon. I think we can do that, but that is not the purpose 
for which this meeting was set up, I believe, General Moore. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General Gavin, with the presenta- 
tion here ? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir, I shall. I would like to say, if I may, that 
you asked me specifically some questions when I was here about where 
we would go from here, into the satellite area, and so on. I thought 
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Dr. Von Braun would be better able to answer those questions, far 
better than I. 

If I may I would like to ask General Medaris to explain in a few 
minutes the organization of the Ballistic Missile Agency, and within 
that framework Dr. Von Braun will take over. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY 


General Meparts. I am sure the committee’s time is quite precious 
and I would like to leave everything for Dr. Von Braun that is in the 
technical area and I will try not to repeat anything that is general 
knowledge to the committee. 

The Agency, as you know, was actually activated about a year ago, 
on the 1st of February last year, and the purpose was to permit giving 
a great deal more emphasis and acceleration to the programs in the 
large ballistic-missile field, including taking up the development of 
the Jupiter, 1,500-mile missile which was at. that time turned over to 
us as a project to provide a missile for use both from a land-launched 
base and likewise capable of being launched from shipboard. 

The schedules gotten together at that time were our best judgment, 
and we were concerned about the complexities involved in launching 
this kind of a missile from shipboard. 

The early studies in the area, however, progressed faster than we 
had thought they would, and it was possible to see our way clear to 
the solution of those problems within the time scope allowed, and, in 
fact, prior to the recent moves in the area we had accelerated our 
schedule and had scheduled missiles some 3 months earlier for firing 
than had been our original intention. 

Subsequent to that time certain changes took place in the program, 
with which I am sure you are familiar, which diverted the Navy’s ef- 
fort to a different area and to a different type of missile on a longer 
time scale. 

Freed of that particular complication we were able to add accelera- 
tion to the Jupiter program and simplify the missile somewhat. 

The Agency in its basic constitution consists of about 3,000 people 
under Dr. von Braun, with an additional thousand in the area of pro- 
ducing and providing the coordinated support required to permit this 
effort to go forward as it should. 

It was organized and is staffed and controlled basically on the thesis 
that the sige 20 who have the scientific background and the technical 
knowledge should not be required to do any of those many things that 
are required of us as Government servants in order to carry forward 
these things, and all of those efforts should be taken off of their 
shoulders and provided to them as a service by the organization as a 
whole. 

I think we have been quite successful in that area. We have also 
been successful in expanding the technical efforts under Dr. von 
Braun, and adding to the capabilities of that team. 

We have not, however, overexpanded it, and are working at present 
on about 28 percent overtime in order to be sure we do not have more 
people than we need now or in the future. 

I should like to bring forward one thing, and that is that both Dr. 
von Braun’s people and we in the military do not consider Dr. von 
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Braun and the small nucleus that was his originally as German scien- 
tists. They were born and raised in Germany, but I suspect we have 
many other Americans that could claim the same privilege, and they 
are, in my opinion, very fine Americans. They are associated with 
about 2,900 native-born. Americans in his Dinislon including many 
good key scientists and technicians. 

The team as a whole has had a great deal of experience in the ballis- 
tic-missile field in the Redstone program, with which you are familiar, 
and it has gone forward with great success and it has demonstr: ated 
great accuracy. 

We are now in the proeess of getting that out of the house to clear 
the way for further development, because we are not interested in the 
continuing production of our missile systems. 

The purpose of the organization is to get them out into industry as 
fast as they can be proven to meet the need that is generated. I would 
like to turn you over now to Dr. von Braun, if I may, and he will give 
you further information. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


MOTIVES OF THIS HEARING ON JUPITER 


Mr. Manon. Of course, the Army is interested in this missile pro- 
gram, and you are disappointed that this program is being phased out. 
I understand the public-information officer has written letters to 
Members of Congress telling them about this hearing, which is per- 
fectly all right. 

Is this a back-door effort to get the committee to undertake to revive 
or change or modify the decisions of the Secretary of Defense on this 
issue, General Gavin? 

General Gavin, Sir, it is absolutely not. IT think one letter that 
went out to Congressman Jones was most unfortunate. I learned 
about that about an hour and a half ago, just before coming over here. 
I assured you in front of my service colleagues here, sir, about 10 days 
ago, that we were complying within the spirit and to the letter of that 
memorandum, and we intend to do so. 

As to the decision of whether or not the Jupiter program will be 
phased out, as we understand it, it is still in abeyance pending a tech- 
nical evalution of both programs. 

We have no intention whatsoever of bringing an interservice prob- 
lem to this committee at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. SueprparD, Doctor, will you proceed with your statement, 
please ? 

Dr. von Braun. Would you like to see the film first ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Is your statement in conjunction with the film? Do 
you figure it will be more explanatory with the film? 


JUPITER PROGRAM 


Dr. von Braun. My understanding was I was to tell you gentlemen 
what we have accomplished recently in connection with the oy air 
program. I think this film will probably say more than I could s 
myself. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Is there a sound track on the film? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; we have two short films, the first one with 
a sound track covering preparation of the Jupiter missile. It will give 
an indication of the magnitude of the problem, including static tests. 
That has a sound track. The second is a firing: 

Mr. Suepparp. Unless there is objection on the part of the commit- 
tee, we will proceed with the film. 

(At this point a film was shown.) 

Dr. voN Braun. We have another short strip showing the fllight of 
the. missile. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed with it. 

(At this point a film was shown.) 

Mr. Sueprparp. Thank you very much for the presentation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





POTENTIALITY OF THE U. S. 8S. R. MISSILES 


Mr. Suepparp. It is one of those things that happens in scientific 
development and in new fields. It is gone, and you will benefit by that 
in the next one. 

I wish you would give us such knowledge as you have about the po- 
tentiality of Russia, as you know that potentiality to exist. In other 
words, Russia had access or did take over a lot of scientists and'scien- 
tific knowledge from various parts of the world, especially Germany. 
Can you give us an expression of their competence as you analyze 
that competence to prevail. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Are you under orders not to discuss freely before 
this committee what you know about the Russian potentiality, or are 
you not? 

Dr. Von Brawn. I think I can give you most of the information 
requested. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Very well. I am getting pretty sick and tired of 
having the witnesses give us about 50 percent of what they know about 
these things. I will tell youthat frankly. 

This is no criticism of you, sir, it is a criticism of the system and 
not of you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADDITIONAL SPENDING FOR THE GUIDED-MISSILE PROGRAM AS TO 
DIMINISHING RETURNS 


Mr. Snepparp. You are in this field of production and research. 
You are now a United States citizen for which I compliment you. 
From your knowledge of what Russia is doing or what you think it is 
doing, to the best degree of your ability to evaluate what they are 
doing, do you feel there should be more expenditures in the guided- 
missile field than presently prevail ? 

Dr. Von Braun. I do not believe, sir, that with much more money 
the program could be speeded up. In other words, we are pretty close 
to the point of diminishing returns in this rocket business. This goes 
for the three services combivied. I would say the Army, especially, 
probably did not get a completely even break in this respect, but if you 
look at the three services combined, that is probably the case. From 
the taxpayers’ point of view I think that is correct. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You tell me the ideal approach is to get the perfect 
operating missile and not have to go back and do a lot of modification? 

Dr. Von Braun. That is right, but this ideal will never be attained, 
I believe. 

Mr. Suepparp. It has not been as yet. 

Dr. Von Braun. That is right. 


FUTURE WORK OF THE BALLISTIC MISSILE AGENCY 


Mr. Sueprarp. Do you have questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Srxes. You have assembled a very distinguished group which 
possesses much ability. What is the future, General Gavin, of that 
agency if the work now being done on Jupiter is phased out after 
this fiscal year ? 

General Gavin. We have a feasibility study now underway down 
at that agency. It is also quite capable of assisting with the satellite 
program. It is fully occupied with the Jupiter program now and in 
my personal opinion we would do well to look to them to assist with 
the satellite program when they can so be made available. 

Mr. Srxes. Has it been indicated that this same group will continue 
to work on the IRBM in the future or is that still undetermined? 

General Gavin. That is undetermined specifically, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Who will determine that? Will it be the Secretary of 
Defense or the Secretary of the Air Force? 

General Gavin. I would say it would be the Secretary of Defense, 
sir. 

FUTURE OF JUPITER AND ITS CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to address my questions now jointly to the 
three of you. Any one of you may answer, or all of you may answer. 

What is your thinking now of the future of the Jupiter missile? 
When I say that I base this on obvious misgivings on the part of 
some officials who have indicated it may be phased out. Base your 
answer on what Jupiter can do now in comparison with what would 
be expected of other missiles. In short, what can you tell me about 
the future of the Jupiter as the people see it who are operating 
Jupiter ? 

General Gavin. I believe we would all like to address ourselves to 
that. I will ask General Medaris to do that. 

General Meparts. We do not turn our attention away from Jupiter 
until the issue finally is decided for the benefit of the country. As we 
look at it today, while the apparent situation indicates that Jupiter 
is a safety device to assure the country’s having a proper IRBM., we 
intend, and are for our part, pursuing the Jupiter program as if it 
was the only dependence of the country. That is in order that until 
such time as there is other assurance that the country can have an 
IRBM, we will be able to produce such a missile. 

Mr. Manon. May I interrupt a moment ? 

We are having a Rules Committee meeting on this resolution passed 
by the Appropriations Committee. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning, and we will expect the witnesses to reappear. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1957 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Sikes had the witness at the close of the session last evening. 
Mr. Sikes, you will pick up your inquiry, please, sir. 


NEED FOR FUNDS FOR JUPITER PROGRAM IN THE FUTURE 


Mr. Srxes. On yesterday we were discussing the future of Jupiter 
from the standpoint of what it can do now, from the standpoint of 
what we might anticipate for the future if it were continued, and from 
the standpoint of any weaknesses which apparently would justify 
its discontinuance. 

1 believe, General Gavin, you had answered in part. Probably 
you have other thoughts that you wish to add to those you expressed 
yesterday. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir; I have stated that we are undertaking a 
feasibility study. I had intended to pass it to Dr. Von Braun for 
his opinion. 

Mr. Sixes. I will be glad to hear you, Doctor. I have a great deal 
of respect for your ability and appreciation of the fine work you have 
been doing on this program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. You need additional funding in fiscal year 1958? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrKxes. Do you realize there is no funding in the 1958 budget 
for Jupiter? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. To tell the true story of Jupiter, then, you will need 
to carry it through calendar 1957? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you convinced from your studies—and you should 
know if anyone knows—the Jupiter is the most promising inter- 
mediate range missile that we have? 

Dr. von Braun. Sir, without any bias to the Thor missile project, 
I can say this much. The Jupiter missile utilizes a great number of 
components that are already used in the Redstone missile and are there- 
fore tested and proven. This alone, in my opinion, gives us a certain 
advantage over the other project. But this, of course, is our own 
opinion. 

JUPITER AND THOR AS TO COMPARATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Sixes. Now there has been a question raised about the com- 
parative costs. The statement has been made that Thor is less costly 
than Jupiter. If we assume that the cost figures which have been 
used are accurate, do you think the cost of Jupiter will decrease in 
the future or do you think there are other reasons that would justify 
the continuation of a more costly missile? 

General Gavin. May I ask General Medaris to answer that? It is 
in the money management area and he should answer. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Meparts. It is a question difficult to answer because you 
have to compare costs. These must be legitimate for both operations 
being compared. May I say that I cannot accept the fact that it is a 
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more costly missile. The facts I do not know in detail. They are not 
available to us and I do not know whether they are available to you 
or not. 

Mr. Sixes. If I may interrupt, we have had cost figures presented 
tous. I will read them into the record ina moment. In the mean- 
time you might continue your discussion of the general program. In- 
cidentally, 1 would like also to have your answer to the question of the 
future value of Jupiter in our program. 

General Meparts. Very well, sir. From everything I can observe 
of Jupiter, it is a sound and straightforward project, w ‘ith a great deal 
of flexibility in the resultant pr oduct design. It could be adapted to 
use against any one of several methods of basic employment, either 
as a mobile weapon or fixed-base weapon. 

There is nothing to indicate that there is a truly unsolved area in the 
completion of the project as an effective weapon. 

There are areas, of course, in all such projects that require verifi- 
cation. That verification can only come by test demonstration. 

However, there is nothing to indicate that the balance of the project 
from this point on is other than a straightforward completion of a 
sound missile based on a combination of components, experience, and 
concepts that have been proven to be feasible at the present time. 


TIME REQUIREMENT NEEDED TO DETERMINE THE IMPORTANCE OF JUPITER 


Mr. Srxes. In your opinion, what would the time requirement be 
for the determination of the importance of Jupiter to our missile pro- 
gram ? 

(Discussiou off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. What can you learn in the second half of calendar 1957 
that you cannot learn in the first half of calendar 1957 ? 

General Meparts. May I take two answers for that? First of all, 
we attempt not to learn anything from flight tests. If we learn some- 
thing, we have been surprised and we do not like to be surpr ised. So 
the philosophy of development at our agency, Dr. Von Braun’s philos- 
ophy of development and that of all of our ‘people, i is that we find out 
everything we need to know through tests on the ground, 1 in the labora- 
tories, on the static test stand, and we look on firing tests as simply a 
verification of that which we already believe we know. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PRODUCTION COSTS OF JUPITER AND THOR 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have any figures on the cost of Jupiter, General 
Medaris ? 

General Meparts. We only have figures at the present time that 
could be, validly provable as to the cost of the Jupiter program because 
we include all costs, including engineering costs, test costs, test and 
verification of components, design engineering costs involved in having 
subcomponent development work done by other contractors, in addi- 
tion to the cost of the hardware. Therefore, when I enter the éost of 
the hardware phase from the standpoint of production and use of the 
missile, I am talking only of estimates. 

On the estimate basis—and I know from past experience, Mr. Con- 
gressman, you are fully familiar with this problem—I have to ask 
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you how many, because the nature of these missiles is such that the 

roduction rate will vary the cost over a very wide area, not just a 
little bit but over a tremendously wide area. If we were to give you 
a figure, for example, of $400,000, which we could, that figure would 
be based on xn astronomical quantity of production which I do not 
believe would be required or will come about. 

(Discussion et the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. From your knowledge of Thor, is it your belief that 
the production cost of the two is fairly close together ? 

General Mrparis. I can find nothing in the nature of the two mis- 
siles which would justify any assumption that Thor could be produced 
more cheaply than Jupiter. I cannot see very much difference. It 
would be largely a question of the, shall we say, severity of negotia- 
tion and the close pricing that could be maintamed with a contractor 
as to which would cost the most. 


TRANSFER OF KNOWLEDGE BETWEEN JUPITER AND THOR 


Mr. Sixes. To what extent can the lessons that are learned from the 
development and testing of one guided missile be transferred to an- 
other guided missile ? I am speaking now of the Jupiter and the Thor 
programs in particular. To what extent can the lessons learned from 
one be transferred and utilized in the operation of the other? 

General Meparts. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Meparis. In the other areas, however, there are no common 
sources and there are such changes in system design as would limit the 
transferability to the realm of theory rather than fact. Any theory 
which is proven by one or any hypothesis with respect to flight con- 
ditions is, of course, applicable to the other since they encounter the 
same flight conditions. 

Any practice, however, with respect to actual hardware would have 
very limited application from one to the other without substantial 
redesign because the whole missile is designed as a system. One 
change affects a change in other parts of the missile likewise. 


COMPARATIVE PROMISE OF JUPITER AND THOR 


Mr. Sixes. Doctor, from the standpoint of your experience with 
missiles and from the standpoint of your knowledge of the two mis- 
siles, Thor and Jupiter—I assume you have knowledge of Thor, do you 
not ¢ 

Dr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to discuss for this committee your 
feelings about the comparative promise of the two. Let me assure you 
{ am ‘not trying to put you in an embarrassing position insofar as 
the weapon of one service is evaluated against the weapon of another 
service. This committee needs to have the facts as nearly as we can 
secure them. If you have any knowledge about the design of one in 
its desirability in comparison with the design of another, I would 
like to hear it. If you feel you must go off ‘the ‘record, you may do 
that. 

General Gavin. It is all right because we are quite anxious not to be 
unfavorable in any way to the missile of another service. T see no 
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reason why Dr. von Braun could not technically compare the merits, 

Mr. Sixes. That is what I am asking for. Give us the benefit. of 
your knowledge on this subject and give us a technical comparison of 
the two. 

Dr. Von Braun. Basically, I believe that most of the differences— 
I am talking only about the engine and airframe—are not of such a 
fundamental nature that 1 aad say from the technical point of view 
one is definitely superior to the other. It is more or less a question of 
preference. Whatever differences we have made are based on our 
practical experience in the past. ‘They are, in my opinion, well con- 
sidered differences and there are certain things in the Thor missile 
that we just would not do that way. But that does not. necessarily 
mean their solution won’t work. Look at differences in aircraft de- 
sign today and you see immediately what I mean. There are many 
ways of skinning a cat, so to speak. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EVALUATION OF THOR IN 1957 


Mr. Sixes. From the standpoint of testing, knowing the present 
stage of development of the Thor missile, if you were doing the test 
work would you feel that you could, during calendar year 1957, carry 
the program far enough from its present stage of development to 
make a firm recommendation at the end of calendar year 1957 on 
whether Thor would merit further study ? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr, Von Braun. Sir, I believe this possibility will exist but it will 
require a substantial amount of, well, in the first place, fairness, and 
secondly, sound technical judgment on the part of the evaluators. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr. Von Braun. It is for this reason that it is necessary to go 
pretty deep into the details to really come to a fair conclusion about 
the relative merits. That definitely includes accuracy of the guidance 
system. 

Mr. Srxes. Apparently there exists the feeling that because of basic 
design Thor has greater eventual capabilities than does Jupiter. In 
other words, that if the two were operational today, Thor would 
remain in use longer and be in use after Jupiter became obsolescent. 

I would like to have the reaction of you gentlemen to that premise. 

General Mxparts. If I may I would like to try to answer that be- 
cause I believe I know what the reference is. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General Meparis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Meparts. I know of no other capability in the Thor which 
carries any greater promise for the future. I think this is the area 
which is referred to san those computations have been made. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you agree, Doctor? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR TESTING JUPITER 


Mr. Sixes. Do you have adequate funds to carry your test program 
through the remainder of fiscal 1957 ? 


a ooo 
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General Meparts. So far as fiscal 1957 funds are concerned we have 
what we require. 

Mr. Srtxxs. There is no funding, I believe, in this budget for fiscal 
1958 but this committee has been assured that funds will be provided 
from the emergency research and development fund if necessary to 
carry the Jupiter tests forward into fiscal 1958. 

Now will you tell me what will be the cost of carrying the Jupiter 
program through the remainder of calendar 1957% In other words, 
through the first half of fiscal 1958. 

Jeneral Mepants. I can answer that question but first with a com- 
ment, if I may. 

Mr. SrKes. Yes. 

General Meparis. It would be obviously invalid in the question of 
comparison to carry the program through the balance of calendar 
1957 unless at least minimum provision were made against lead time 
for continuing it if it were desired to continue it. Otherwise it 
would be a waste of time and money because it could not continue 
without a gap and delay which would give it a negative time factor 
with respect to its competitor. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have for the record a detailed statement 
on the amount of money that would be required showing how the 
money would be expended in fiscal 1958 for this program. You may 
prepare and submit it for the record. 

General Meparts. I think General Gavin’s office can do that. 

General Gavin. We will do that, sir. 

(The information referred to was submitted for the use of the com- 


mittee. ) 
FUTURE OF THE GROUP THAT DEVELOPED JUPITER 


Mr. Sixes. Now I would like for you gentlemen to comment on 
the future of the group which has developed the Jupiter to its present 
state of effectiveness. Undoubtedly it is a very effective group whose 
services can well be utilized in extremely important developments. 

I would like to know the most effective use of this group for the 
future. I would like to know whether there has been planning in 
that direction. For instance, Dr. Furnas said recently that in 10 years 
we could land a rocket on the moon, in 20 years we could land on the 
moon and take off from the moon. That is long-range thinking when 
you consider the fact that we have not yet fired the first satellite. 

t would like each of you gentlemen to comment on the work this 
group can most effectively do in the future, whether it be in guided 
missiles, in the field of the satellite or in other fields, 

General Gavin. I would like General Medaris to take the first part 
of this. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

General Meparts. I would like to take it from this angle, if I may. 
I would be remiss in my duties as a commander did I not continually 
have forward planning as to the possibilities of the future. While 
we know that we cannot have in hand definitive programs for more 
than the approved fiscal year at the time, we consistently plan any- 
thing that we might do in the future in order to have them on the 
shelf. We have system design outlines and estimates on a consider- 
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able number of projects that we can pull out and say we can do this 
and put a price tag on it, as the occasion might arise. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Meparis. To meet. any of those objectives this team is 
capable. For further discussion of it I would like to refer you to Dr. 
Von Braun, who can take off from there and take you to the moon 
and back, if you wish. 

Mr. Sixes. I think the sky should be the limit. It is very interest- 
ng: Doctor, will you proceed. 

Ir. Von Braun. Perhaps I can clarify one question about which 
you find quite a bit of confusion in the literature. That is this question 
of speed attainable with a rocket versus payload. This is of utmost 
importance for everything I say here. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you permit a question there / 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


RATIO OF PAYLOAD TO PROPULSION 


Mr. Sueprparp. Do I understand from your statement, Doctor, that 
your weight meaning by that your propulsion, container, and so forth, 
and your payload, would increase upon an equal basis? 

Dr. Von Braun. No, sir. The more range you want to attain 
or the——— 

Mr. Suepparp. From your statement that would be the only conelu- 
sion I could reach. I do not think that is what you meant. 

Dr. Von Braun. I mean the less your final payload is, the useful 
load you are willing to carry, the more speed and range you can attain. 
Incidentally, there is a parallel with airplanes. If you are willing to 
take all the payload out of an airplane and replace it with gasoline, 
you can stretch the range of an airplane. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you increase by elimination and 
accentuation / 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir, take more useful load out and replace it by 
more propellant. This is what Dr. Furnas was referring to when 
he said in 10 years we can shoot to the moon and in 20 years we may be 
able to get something back from the moon. It means the larger and 
larger ballistic missiles will provide the basic missile hardware to get 
more and more payload into an orbit in outer space or to the moon 
and ultimately you can even get a little portion of the instrumentation 
back to earth again. 

Mr. Sixes. That is very interesting. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask this? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Dr. Von Braun. I believe the governing factor here is availability 
of payload. Right now I believe the United States ICBM project is 
very well conceived and the most likely missile schedules are well 
synchronized. 

Discussion off the record. ) 
r. Von Braun. For this reason it would be better to continue as at 
preset. 
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ATTAINABLE ACCURACY OF A MISSILE NOT RELATED TO PAYLOAD 


Mr. Suerrarp. What, if you have an estimate at this time, would 
be the payload requirement in order to produce accuracy of the ICBM? 

Dr. Von Braun. I am afraid I do not quite understand. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, you are going to utilize your pro- 
jectile from geographical A to geographical B with a determination 
upon what happens at B; are you not, for accuracy ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you have to intensify your payload to develop 
the degree of accuracy or do you not ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Sir, by and large, of course, the less accurate the 
missile is, the more yield you want to have to completely destroy a 
target. A lot of studies have been made in this area. With an IRBM 
the chance of having a better accuracy is logically better than with an 
ICBM simply because the range is shorter. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Dr. Von Braun. With the same inherent accuracy of your gyro- 
scopes and other guidance equipment and the same type of components 
being used, you would get a smaller circular probable error out of an 
IRBM than out of an ICBM. 

Mr. Suepparp. It would not be involved in the excessive payload 
category in order to determine accuracy ¢ 

General Meparis. May we go off the record ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Von Braun. The attainable accuracy of the missile is not related 
to the payload it carries. 

Mr. Sixes. Just 1 or 2 additional questions. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. That is all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Whitten. 


RUSSIAN USE OF GERMAN SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Wuirtten. I have been very much interested in the line of ques- 
tions which other members have propounded to you. By following 
a different tack I do not mean to disagree with the value of the things 
you have put in the record. But I think in an effort to seek a balance 
in this presentation that some other thoughts might be well developed 
in connection with it. 

I was interested in Dr. Von Braun’s statement with regard to 
Russia. I mentioned earlier I spent a week with our top people in 
a and traveled by automobile and train in that area during the 

all. 

Dr. Von Braun, you said, I believe, that the Russians had taken 
many eminent scientists from Germany and that it was your informa- 
tion after utilizing the services that in most instances they had had 
the plans and specifications and various other things that would show 
what they were doing written first in German and translated and 
signed by Russian scientists as though they were originated by certain 
Russian scientists. Did I understand you correctly ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I believe you further said according to your best 
information, that the Russians had larger missiles of a more obsoles- 
cent nature, whereas we had probably smaller weapons with probably 
more modern design. 

Now is it your opinion that practically all of the German scientists 
have now returned from Russia or are no longer occupied or kept 
busy in this program in Russia, the relatively few still in Russia ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, relatively few and I believe their contribu- 
tion to the Soviet guided missile progress should not be overestimated. 
I believe that the Russians more or less familiarized themselves with 
the V-2 and had these German engineers and scientists make a few 
proposals and then sent them home. But whatever the Russians have 
now is probably grown on Russian scil rather than designed by German 
engineers. 

RUSSIAN ABILITY TO DEVELOP SOMETHING NEW 


Mr. Wuirren. The reason I ask this is when we were there we found 
that the automobiles were almost replicas outwardly at least the 1948 
automobiles in the United States. Presumably they got some few 
units of those automobiles and in turn copied the types they got from 
other sources. But since 1948 there has been relatively little change 
in their automobiles. You find nearly everywhere you go in Russia 
that what they have is almost exactly a copy of something else, but 
after they once make the copy. I am talking about in the places you 
can see without reference to the military which I did not see—the 
Russians seem on the Japanese scale to be excellent copyists but with 
relatively little of the vision or the ability to conceive something new 
and in addition the ability to constantly improve. I am not speak- 
ing of the military now but in all the rest of the aspects of Russian 
life and this leads you to wonder if that is not a weakness in the Rus- 
sian people themselves judged by their history. Do you know enough 
about the Russian as a Russian, as people and as a nation to agree or 
disagree with that? 

Dr. Von Braun. I would say as to your example with the Russian 
automobiles there may be another explanation for that. In Russia, 
of course, they have no competitive automotive industry and the ques- 
tion as to how much effort, engineering effort in particular, should 
go into the automotive industry is tightly governed by Government 
priorities assigned to this area. Maybe they say “Our 1948 type auto- 
mobiles are good enough for our people. We do not want to spend 
too much effort building better automobiles,’ and there being no 
competitive 

Mr. Wurrren. I can agree with you that is a posible solution and 
at least a partial cause. The Russians also lack such competition in 
the military field. In every field you look you see that reflected in 
the developments and when you talk to those people in countries 
around Russia and they, in turn, make the statement and the corny 
expression I heard that they could make a jet bomber but could not 
build a flush toilet. You expressed it yesterday that they had very 
brilliant mathematicians but the physicist who put into application, 
those that could make the thing work, had been their weakness through 
history 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes. 
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Mr. Wurrren. In agriculture you find the same thing. In develop- 
ments in hybridization : and things of that sort, they manage to get a 
copy of how to go about it and some Russian comes out with it. 

I am building up to this point. Is not this thing of their having 
bigger weapons typical of Russia? All the farm machinery is much 
bigger. than anybody’s. In the Kremlin this big cannon they built 
back in the 15th or 16th century is the biggest the world had ever 
seen. We were told it never fired and would not fire. The very bigness 
is a Russian trait of trying to be impressive and frighten the enemy. 

( Discussion off the record ) 


ACCURACY OF INTELLIGENCE ABOUT RUSSIAN INDUSTRY 


r. Wuitren. Now the other thing—I do not know whether you 
he it or not, but it is in the U. S. News & World Report. Our group 
made a report, also. We have presented it to the committee as best we 
knew how, our observations of Russian life. The article in the U.S. 
News & World Report was prepared by an experienced economist and 
trained observer from the University of Virginia. It is in the March 1 
edition. He describes in a great deal more detail m: ny things that our 
little group did not have a chance to see. On the other hand, our 
group had access to our top people, our Ambassadors, attachés, and so 
forth. The author makes this significant statement. After describ- 
ing the awkwardness and lack of ability of the Russian people as a 
group, to make things work, as you expressed it and the various weak- 
nesses of the Russian system, that it stretched his imagination, after 

seeing all of Russia except the heavy industry, which meant military, 
to believe that over the hill somewhere beyond the Urals that there 
was a segment of Russian industry where all these weaknesses disap- 
peared, where this lack of know- how and lack of capacity and lack of 
vision, lack of ability to improve and take something as a starting 
point and go on. It taxed his imagination to believe there could be a 
section where not only did they equal the West but actually surpass 
us. 

It comes back to this. How accurate is your information as to 
whether Russia does have in their heavy industry, in their military, 
any whole lot more than the scientists who were carried to Russia after 
the war were able to give them? Do you have any information that 
the Russians have taken that and on their own improved it to any 
great extent ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. I am satisfied that that improvement has come. I 
am trying to get for my own satisfaction whether that improvement 
was not what they captured from the German experts who went in early 
and made available to them their experience and their mental eapaci- 
ties and qualities. 

Dr. Von Braun. When you capture an engineer or scientist and 
ask him what he has done in the past, it is obvious also some questions 
such as this arise: “What else could one do in this general direction ?” 
In the rocket business, very much like in avi iation, incidentally, it is 
simple to say “if you make the vehicle larger and squeeze more per- 
formance out of the engines you can cover more range, or carry a 
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larger payload,” but to do it still requires the support of a pretty 
adequate industry. You cannot possibly develop a guided missile 
somewhere in the jungles. You have to have the support of a com- 
petent component industry and electronics industry capable of making 
things such as gyroscopes or good electrical connectors and cables. 
Without that support it simply cannot be done. The fact that the 
Russians apparently have such a missile and also managed to build 
jet airliners and jet bombers seems to indicate they managed to build 
up this kind of industry. 

My personal analysis of the situation is simply this: There is 
limited amount of topnotch engineering scientifically capability avail- 
able in Rusia and where this talent is applied and on what projects 
it is applied is a question of priority determined by the Kremlin. 
With that complete disregard of the interest of the civilian popula- 
tion and their need for consumer goods that you find in Soviet Russia 
most of this talent works for the defense effort. For this reason you 
find a couple of peak achievements like their atomic bomb project or 
their jet bombers and maybe their missiles. 


ROLE OF GERMAN SCIENTISTS IN DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Wurrren. I recognize everything you say there as it applies 
to any government that can throw its whole weight behind a particular 
project rather than one dealing with civilian economy and leading to 
what you have described. I recognize that the Russian system lends 
itself to throwing its weight behind a project. Perhaps I am not 
getting my point over as clearly as I might. 

There is no question but what after the war Russia set out on these 
projects. There is no question but what she has strength and that she 
has the things you describe. 

In that development, as you have just described it, you cannot 
build it in a jungle, and your scientists could tell them that. Many 
scientists went there after the war was over when you couldn't see 
this situation, which indicates they were cooperative in not only set- 
ting up the know-how they had in their minds but the organizational 
ability that your people have. You were in shape to tell them about 
all these things and that the industry had to be set up. 

I am just asking this: In your opinion, didn’t this whole develop- 
ment flow from the use by the Russians of the know-how of these 
scientists before they were returned to Germany, including not only 
the technical know-how but all the organizational know-how, and if 
the Russians did not again show their weakness by using this to the 
fullest extent, and then send the Germans home so the Russians could 
take over and have the credit. Was all this left to the Russians? 
Have they to a degree shown that same weakness that they previously 
had shown ¢ 

Dr. Von Braun. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is that not why their missiles are becoming more 
obsolescent as compared with a country where we still have you folks 
here, and are glad to have you here, and utilize your capacity ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 
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COST OF GERMAN MISSILES 


Mr. Wuirrren. I was interested, in connection with the German mis- 
siles used in World War II, in what the general cost and range of 
those missiles was, those missiles actually used. 

Dr. Von Braun. I think it would be best to compare the man-hours 
that went into the production of these missiles because only if you 
take the man-hours and multiply them with the cost of the man-hour, 
including overhead, do you really have a yardstick for comparison. 
There would be no point in attaching a fictitious dollar figure to it. 

The V-1 missile cost approximately 30 percent of the cost of manu- 
facturing the V-2. The V-2 figures were approximately 7,000 man- 
hours for the missile, if you start counting the hours from the com- 
pleted raw material, with a production of 300 missiles per month. 

If you multiplied this with wages, overhead, and materials prices 
customary today in this country, it would be about $10 a man-hour, 
and the total price for one V—-2 would be on the order of $70,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. What was the range of that missile ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Two hundred statute miles for the V-2. 

Mr. Wuirren. We on this committee think, and it disturbed me 
sometimes because we do not give attention to the relatively different 
situations with which the Russians are faced and those with which 
the United States is faced, we not only seem to want to build a weapons 
system which takes our particular situation into account, but whatever 
Russia has many people want. It would be surplus to our real needs. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURES AND ITS EFFECT ON THE ECONOMY 


Here is another question that is a little far afleld, perhaps, but it is 
this: We have the Jupiter missile. We in the United States are get- 
ting our economy tied up in this military business. It may be essential 
and absolutely necessary, yet I have before me the 50 leading corpora- 
tions in the United States, and in the last 5 years we have paid out to 
them something like $80 billion. 

The stocks of those 50 companies have increased from an average 
of 57-plus to an average of 149.40 in 5 years, about threefold. 

Many of these corporations are engaged in other than military 
activities, but this cushion of military expenditure ties into the in- 
crease of value of the stock, ties in with employment, and so on. 

Many people told me about the serious effect it would have on the 
economy of Alabama if this program is stopped. I recognize that. 

Yet you look at any section of the United States, and prosperity is 
almost dependent in proportion to the military expenditures in that 
area, 

The average corporation in this country is the same way. 

I come to this point: In our history books here, and we realize 
different countries teach it differently, we have been led to believe that 
the German economy got tied into your military and munitions manu- 
facturing, and that was considerable of a contributing factor to 
bringing about World War II, and I may say World War I. 

I realize that is far afield for a scientist. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why don’t you talk in terms of Jupiter? 
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Mr. Wurrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not asking about United States policy, but I 
was asking your opinion as to how much this might have entered into 
the German situation. You can discuss it on or off the record. 

Dr. Von Braun. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the ee 

Mr. Wuirren. I don’t want to be left in the position that I do not 
want to do something about the defense of the country. I voted for 
every defense program. There might be a difference of 25 percent 
that might be in this bill year in and year out so there will be some- 
thing in everybody’s district, to prevent unemployment, to give some- 
body a fighter base at the poorest of four possible locations, and so 
on. There are many things that might be taken not to be defense. 
I am for the defense aspect. 

I did not direct my question to Russia. I asked if the tie-in of the 
German economy to munitions and this military buildup was anything 
of a contributing factor to World War II and even World War I. 

Dr. Von Braun. I could imagine it was. I think it was, sir. 


EXCESS MILITARY SPENDING LEADS TO WAR 


Mr. Wurrren. We were taught that in our history books. I men- 
tion that only to point out the corollary, that if we let our military 
defense become a domestic pump-priming operation we run serious 
risk of ending up in war. 

It leads us to this question: We need to give every attention we 
can to being sound in our judgment of Russia rather than taking the 
highest Russian claim, because the highest Russian claim will result in 
more pump priming, which really is getting mixed into our economy. 

In directing my attention to this line of questioning, it doesn’t mean 
to discount my interest in and absolute necessity for, the other lines 
of questioning, but having had all the other I think it well that this 
point be made in this record. 


RUSSIAN EMPHASIS ON MILITARY SUPPORT 


Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to ask one question, Doctor. 

You are pretty well versed on the philosophy of the Russian proce- 
dure. I don’t know whether or not you are an expert but you have 
a good general knowledge. You obviously must have your own con- 
clusions. Is this situation a possibility, that due to the psychology 
of the Russian leadership, not the mass population but the leadership, 
they are not interested in the automobile, they are not interested in 
the so-called lavatory prerequisities, and so forth, but they are hy- 
pothetically centering 75 percent of their dollar against the advance- 
ment in the military field and the scientific field to the degree that 
their scientific mentalities will permit. 

Is that a possibility ? 

Dr. Von Bravn. Iam convinced this is the case. 

Mr. Suerparp. And that is what is going on? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes. 

Mr. Sneprarv. In other words, we have a complete concentration 
in one field as against the domestic economy ¢ 
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Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. If I may follow it up, and I don’t want to vouch 
for the accuracy of this—— 

Mr. Suerprarp. I am concerned about this aspect of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am, too. I would like the record to show in our 
report we reflect the views of our top people, Americans in Russia, 
that since Stalin’s death there has been a shift of emphasis, though 
the big emphasis still is on the military, there has been a considerable 
shift. from military to agriculture and to improvement within the 
country since Stalin’s death, and evidences of that are seen every- 
where, such as tourist: hotels, highways, agricultural production, and 
so on which we saw. 

Since Stalin’s death reports from our top people in Russia are to the 
effect of what Mr. Sheppard mentioned there. It still leaves the big 
emphasis on military but it is to a lesser degree since Stalin’s death 
according to these people. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

a ‘cussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. AnpreEws. I had some questions, Mr. Chairman. Most of them 
have been asked. I certainly have enjoyed the discussion of yesterday 
and today about this most interesting subject. 

I would like to ask Dr. von Braun one question. I remember read- 
ing and hearing during World War IT about Hitler’s secret weapon. 
What did he mean by that 2 


HITLER'S SECRET WEAPON 


Dr. von Braun. Later on the V-1 and V-2 missiles were referred 
to as secret weapons. We never thought there was something really 
miraculous about these two things and I think most of his reference 
to this secret weapon was just bluff. He tried to encourage people in 
Germany that he still had something up his sleeve that he could pull 
out one fine day. 

Mr. Anprews. Were the German scientists doing any work on any 
other weapons that did not come into the picture in World War IT? 

Dr. von Braun. Of course there was a lot of research and develop- 
ment going on, particularly in rocket planes and jet fighters and ad- 
vaneed aviation, but the German atomic program was very small and 
it amounted not to too much. I think he was referring to the V—1 
and V—2 essentially. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Flood? 

Mr. Fioop. Doctor and gentlemen, I have a lot of questions. Of 
course, we could sit here all day and have a session with you on this 
fantastic and fascinating problem. 

Asa member of the Army Panel, and having been with this Redstone 
and Jupiter problem for a long time, I was ‘interested in the line of 
questions Mr. Sikes already asked. 

Since he has made the same record much better than I could make 
it will not try to add to it. 
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SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND OF DR. VON BRAUN 


Dr. von Braun, what kind of a scientist are you as to grade and 
category? What tag do you have, Doctor? What are you? 

Dr. von Braun. I first got a bachelor’s degree in engineering, aero- 
nautical engineering. After that I switched to physics, and I am a 
doctor of philosophy in physics. 

Mr. Fioop. You are a physicist? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the man who makes these things go after some- 
body else does the planning. Youapply it. Isthatit largely? You 
make it work as a physicist ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Well, as I said, I started out as an engineer and 
wound up as a physicist, but in the technical management of such a 
a program you have to be a little bit of everything. 

Mr. Fioop. Jack of all trades? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But you are a master physicist 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 


SCHEDULE FOR MISSILE TESTING 


Mr. Fioop. Are you on schedule, and that is the only question I 
didn’t hear asked, from the one you gave us as a couple years ago 
and last year? 

Dr. Von Braun. We are a little ahead of schedule, sir, about 2 
months ahead. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN RELATIONSHIP AT REDSTONE 


Mr. Fioop. Of course, we do not refer to you men any more as a 
German group. You are an American group now. 

Have your new compatriots, your fellow Americans, caught on to 
this thing? Do you think that our American scientists, your fellow 
Americans, have caught the hang of this whole business to your 
satisfaction ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Absolutely, sir. I think if you walk into our 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency in any laboratory you cannot find a 
difference. We cannot tell who is a native American and who came 
over from Germany unless you noticed from the accent. We have 
both our 120 former Germans and our 2,900 native Americans working 
in the same area and over the entire spectrum, all the way down from 
top scientists to mechanics. 

Mr. Froop. At all levels? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. At all levels the boys seem to have caught on to this 
thing to your satisfaction ? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir; absolutely. 


AVAILABILITY OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Mr. Fioop. Do we have any problems, if you know, in the area of 
metals or components of any kind whatsoever, and what percentage, 
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if you know, of the metals or essential components are continental 
United States ? 

Is that in your area? If it is not just supply it for the record if 
you can. 

Dr. Von Brawn. Sir, I would say in any field of advanced tech- 
nology you depend to a certain extent on metals that are imported. 
That goes for almost anything today, even automobiles. You depend 
on certain raw materials that must be imported, whether it is rubber, 
manganese, nickel, or something such as that. The more advanced the 
technology is the more you depend on sophisticated alloys requiring 
certain imported materials. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to make it very clear that all of these things, 
whatever goes into these weapons, these missiles, we do not have across 
the street or in continental United States. We have a bad problem as 
far as raw material is concerned. 

Dr. Von Braun. I would say to the same extent you have it in other 
areas, like aviation or even the automotive industry. 

Mr. Fioop. But we have it. 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 


THIRD TYPE OF IRBM 


Mr. F oop. This final question. When the people from the Air and 
Navy were here, mostly the Air people, there was a great deal of talk 
that as between Jupiter and Thor there may be produced a third so 
far unnamed or unknown missile. 

Are you doing any thinking along that line, producing a third yet 
unknown or unnamed missile? I mean in place of these two. 

General Gavin. To the best of my knowledge we are not. We have 
no third missile 

Mr. SHeprarp. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. Wicateswortu. I yield to Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Doctor, it has been a great thrill to follow the 
progress of your group of citizens of the German Republic who are 
now citizens of this great representative Republic of ours. Your 
group has been the topic of many articles in magazines and news- 
papers, and anyone who can read those articles and. not get a greater 
gon out of being part of the American system is a little devoid of 

eeling. 

Along with other members of the committee I want to welcome 
you here and commend you on the great contribution you have made 
to our defense. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


THE GENERAL STATUS OF JUPITER 


Mr. Scrivner. The information you have just given me about the 
work that is being done in the construction of Jupiters to me would 
negate anything that might have been said about Jupiter being 
brought to a sudden halt. In other words, you are going ahead and 
you are going to construct missiles and you are going ahead and test- 
ing them. ‘ 
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General Mxparis. We will continue the Jupiter program as it is 
laid down until somebody tells us to sto 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am ta king about. What you have 
told us is this: You are already producing to get a certain number 
of these missiles? 

General Meparis Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have negotiated your contracts for certain com- 
ponent parts? 

General Meparis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So some of this is just a little verbal tilting of wind- 
mills and it is not the decision of this committee to make, anyway. 


COST OF JUPITER 


General Medaris, we were discussing earlier the cost factors, and 
in response to a question asked you you said that if we talked with 
astronomical numbers of Jupiters the cost might be down as low as 
$400,000. 

I don’t know whether you could claim or General Gavin claims or 
even Dr. Von Braun claims to be widely versed in missiles than some of 
the other people in Government or not, but be that as it may, my 
recollection is that General Shriever said in production the cost fac- 
tor as related to Jupiter and Thor would be and should be substantially 
the same. In other words, there might be a little difference on one 
one way or the other, and while he didn’t refer to numbers we have 
seen it. 

Through all the years we have been on the committee we have 
figured that for your initial units cost is very high. The cost on the 
first B52 was somewhere around $28 million’ to $30 million. Now we 
are getting into some production and it is down to $8 million, and be- 
fore all of the contracts are concluded it will be down even less. 

The same thing was true on the B-36. When you see the cost of the 
first 10 B-36’s and compare that to the cost of the last one you would 
not know it was the same weapon, so that I assume that would be true 
in missiles. 

General Meparis. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In many ways they are substantially the same. 

If that is true, and the numbers will control to a great degree your 
eventual cost when you get into production, and we will not turn these 
out as we do automobiles or anything else since there is a limited num- 
ber to be made because of the limited need, wouldn’t logic then dic- 
tate that somewhere there should be a decision made as to whether 
it will be Thor or Jupiter, and then concentrate on the one so we can 
have the advantage of the production factor in numbers? 

General Meparts. Of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is to make the decision is not up to this com- 
mittee. That is the place where you gentlemen, together with your 
civilian heads, are going to have to sit down some “ds ay and make a 
decision and then all of us, of course, will have to abide by it. 


FLYING SAUCERS 


Now back to Dr. von Braun. You are a scientist; Iam not. One 
of the news items I read the other day intrigued me just as this hear- 
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ing had. It is fantastic in some aspects, but some German author 
wrote a book in which he stated that toward the end of the war Ger- 
many had flying saucers. Of course, that is not a missile and perhaps 
it is out of your field of activity, but what is that? Is it pure imagi- 
nation ? 

Dr. von Braun. Just a newspaper story. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you read the book ? 

Dr. von Braun. Not the book; but about the book. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you do me a favor? If you get hold of a 
copy of the book, if you have time, it might be an interesting 

Mr. Suepparp, Good fiction to say the least. 

Mr. Scrivner. I don’t know whether it is or not. When you do 
send the committee a little report on having read it. You might 
know the man. I don’t even recall his name now. If you do that it 
will help us tremendously. 

Dr. von Braun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. While we are on the subject of flying saucers, un 
identified objects, I suppose you read the newspaper last night and 
this morning about the air pilot who saw something coming at him 
Would you hazard a guess as to what it was? 

Dr. von Braun. We discussed it at the breakfast table this morn 
ing. He may have been encountered by a meteor or something un 
usual in flight conditions. I am unable to answer the question. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate those things always create a great dea 
of interest. 





FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THOR AND JUPITER 


You may want to take this off the record, but at least to get a 
little better idea. You say Thor and Jupiter use the same motor, so 
what is the fundamental difference between them’ The doctor has 
said you are further ahead in the gadgets end of it than Thor. What 
is the fundamental difference in a ‘enided system of Jupiter and 
Thor? 

Dr. von Braun. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume that Thor will have some tests, too, 
and let us assume that the guided system in Thor proves as effective 
as that in Jupiter. Then what is the advantage of Jupiter / 

Dr. von Braun. Sir, is this not very much like the comparison with 
two products from two different manufacturers where you are con- 
ducting an evaluation on all relative merits, like comparing two 
automobiles ? 

Mr. Scrivner. A Cadillae and Lincoln. 

Dr. von Braun. At the end you compare the two and say: “This 
one I like better.” 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume that the guiding system in Thor 
proves satisfactory and workable. You say you have proven the 
Jupiter guidance system via Redstone. 

If there seems to be no substantial difference as far as guidance 
is concerned, and you have substantially the same motor, where 
would you look for advantage of one over the other? 
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Dr. von Braun. Sir, my feeling is that the basis of comparing the 
two would be relatively simple. All you have to do is to look at the 
flight records and see how well the two projects comply with predic- 
tions. In other words, did the missiles hit; did they go over the 
range? How many delays did you have in setting up the missiles 
for firing? 

Mr. Scrivner. When you are up that far, wouldn’t you start pre- 
dicting and forecasting a little in the future to determine the matter 
of manufacture, the cost, and so on? 

Dr. von Braun. The differences in those areas will be relatively 
minor. We are simply not afraid to be compared with the Thor 
missile. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you didn’t have confidence in your own child, you 
could not expect us to have, could you? 

Dr. von Braun. Yes, sir. We feel for this reason the present. plan 
is very sound. 

Mr. Scrrvner. You should. Asa matter of fact, if you were doubt- 
ful about it, I would question the value of the program. You have to 
be enthusiastic, and I don’t blame you; although enthusiasm gets us 
into trouble, it is also the thing that gets us out of trouble occasionally. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


POSSIBILITY OF FLIGHTS TO THE MOON 


Mr. Scrrvner. We have had some discussion about a trip to the 
moon and back. Some scientists say getting there will be easier than 
getting back, and I suspect that is right, but, about a year ago, after 
I had talked to some other scientists, I made a statement that if our 
scientists told me they were going to fly to the moon I would just ask 
them two questions: When and why? 

About a month ago somebody said the flight to the moon was im- 
possible. Even though this man was well known, and far better 
versed in knowledge to make a statement than I am, I suspect, T still 
go back to the statement that, if our scientists tell me they are going 
to fly to the moon, or will fly something, not necessarily manned, I 
still just ask them: When and why? 

When would you say that flight is possible, whether it is a 1-pound 
object or whatever it is? 

Dr. von Braun. If we limit it to the simplest form—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us do that. 

Dr. von Braun. Throwing a few pounds of magnesium to the moon 
ra igniting it on impact so you can observe the flash with astronom- 

cal telescopes; we could probably do it in 5 years, if somebody will 
foot the bill. If you insist on instrumentation, you have to add several 
more years to it. 

To answer the question of why, I believe this comes down to the 
very fundamental question of what makes research tick. I believe 
the fundamental stimulus of research is just plain curiosity, and it 
should stay that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are curious about something. What question 
is it we are curious about as it relates to the moon ? 
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EARLY RESEARCH NOT RELATED TO ECONOMICS 


Dr. von Braun. Man should be curious about everything in his 
environment and should not worry too much in the early research 
yhase as to a direct payoff of his research endeavors. He should leave 
it up to the future to economically exploit the new knowledge that he 
acquires in this fashion. Just look at the history of atomic energy. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you expect to learn from a flight to the 
moon, in simple words that I can understand ? 

Dr. von Braun. Nobody has ever seen the earth from outer space, 
and this alone probably will create an entirely new vista in many areas. 
Take, for example, a space station which not only can be used as a 
jumping-off base for trips into deeper space, but also as an intercon- 
tinental television link, an intercontinental broadcast and radio com- 
munications link, and a basis for worldwide weather forecasting, 
thereby, alone, possibly, saving billions of dollars a year out of pre- 
vented damage to harvests and crops. 

Novel economical methods such as these can be developed only as 
you pioneer into new areas. Predictions of this kind may sound fan- 
_ today, but so was the prediction of transatlantic airliners 20 

r 30 years ago. 

ee caeach progresses most effectively when you give the researchers 
freedom and refrain from asking too much about a direct payoff or a 
direct application or the immediate purpose of the work. You simply 
say, “Let us give the scientists the opportunity to satisfy their 
curiosity and worry about what follows in the wake of their ‘discov- 
eries at some later time.” Usually something new always has 
come up. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, some of the greatest discoveries 
may have been sheer accident, anyway. Somebody is working on 
something else and then this pops up. 

Dr. von Braun. The statement was credited to Faraday when he 
was asked about the purpose of his research on electrical induction, 
which today forms the basis of all of our modern electrical power 
supply. Nobody could see an application in those days. | 

He said, “What is the purpose of a newborn baby?” We find 
out in time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is good enough. 

Thank you so much. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Ford? 


JUPITER FUNDING AS TO COMPONENTS AND OPERATIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. We have heard testimony about the extent of the program 
as planned, the number of missiles you have on hand, and the number 
that you contemplate firing prior to January 1. How much of this 
program is currently funded ? 

General Meparis Most all of the hardware and raw materials that 
are to be purchased outside are funded with current 1957 fiscal year 
funds. 

Mr. Forp. For the whole program and the number you designate ? 

General Mevaris. Through the calendar year 1957. 


Mr. Forv. Through the number you contemplate firing in calendar 
1957? 
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General Meparts. That is right, and somewhat beyond that. It 
varies, Mr. Ford. Our funding for 1957 must contemplate all pur- 
chases that must be put into effect by the 30th of June. It takes us 
22 months to get an engine; therefore, by the 30th of June we must 
have ordered any engines we will need within 22 months thereafter. 

It requires only 14 months to get a fuselage. It requires about 16 
months to get a get a guidance system, so we buy in accordance with 
those lead times. 

At any one time at the end of the fiscal year we will not have under 
purchase all of the things we need for complete missiles out to a 
specific number, but we will have bought against the forward pro- 
gram just what we have to have to m: Lintain the continuity so that the 
program may go ahead without interruption. 

Our current expenses at Redstone Arsenal, at ABMA, being Gov- 
ermment expenses and not by contract, are funded currently, and be- 
ginning on the 1st of July, for example, I must have money for my 
current expenses at the Agency. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, your overhead will have to come out of 
fiscal 1958 funds or from the emergency fund in the Department of 
Defense ? 

General Meparis. That is the money I referred to as the $35 million. 
Tt is not just overhead, but it is the pay of the people who fabricate 
these into their final form, who do the testing, who do all the checkout, 
take them down to Patrick, and fire them. All of our salaries and 
wages from July 1 must be paid out of 1958, together with going 
expenses like utilities and the short-range purchases of raw materials 
that we use in our own shop in the fabrication of critical new com- 
ponents. 

Mr. Forp. Anything of a long-lead-time nature for the first half of 
1958 already has been funded out of prior year funds? 

General Meparis. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand it, none of the Jupiter program for the 
total of fiscal 1958 is included in your research and development 
budget for that fiscal year ? 

General Meparts. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. So any financing for any part of fiscal 1958 would have 
to come out of the Department of Defense emergency fund. 

General Gavin. That is correct. 

General Meparis. Or other interdepartmental transfers. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


MILLIKAN COMMITTEE AND THE FUNDING OF JUPITER 


General Gavin. It has come about this way, sir: Mr. Murphy, who 
appeared as a witness the other day, at the conclusion of the evalua- 
tion of the programs by the Millikan committee, about 2 months or so 
ago, recommended—that committee recommended to Mr. Murphy and 
he in turn to Mr. Wilson—that the program be continued and that 
the research and development portion of the program for the first half 
of fiscal 1958 be funded out of emergency funds. 

The Army has been told, and I “would have to confirm exac tly the 
administrative procedure, that this will be the case and this will be 
the way it will be carried out, and we are now so planning. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, the Millikan committee which has over- 
all jurisdiction of this problem has recommended to the Department of 
Defense that the program be continued for a period of time? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir, through this calendar year 

Mr. Forp. In making that recommendation it has in effect commit- 
ted the Department of Defense to the financing of the Jupiter pro- 
gram up to the point where this decision will be made? 

General Gavin. Yes, sir, provided that recommendation is accepted, 
and it has been ace epted by the Secretary of Defense. 


PROBLEM OF FUNDING EITHER JUPITER OR THOR 


Mr. Forp. It is conceivable, after the decision has been made as to 
which of the two would be the more desirable, and if Jupiter is the 
winner, so to speak, that whatever funds the Air Force would have in 
research and development for the Thor program would be transferred 
to the Army ? 

General Gavin. I would say it is certainly conceivable but this is a 
matter of decision by DOD and it has not been discussed to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Gavin. We certainly are. 

Mr. Stxes. I noticed General Moore shaking his head in a negative 
manner at your question. I wonder if he has something to contribute 
in the way of difficulties of transfer. 

General Moore. I didn’t mean to think out loud in that way. 

My understanding is that the Air Force has funds being requested 
for 1958 to proceed with an intermediate-range ballistic missile—Thor, 
Jupiter, or one in lieu of either of them. 

Mr. Mirxer. I asked the Secretary exactly that question and asked 
him why not, and perhaps he didn’t know why not. Is this a change? 

General Moore. It is not a change at all. I think this is a fact and 
it has been stated as I am stating it by at least some of the repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Miter. Secretary Quarles didn’t say that. In fact he said 
the opposite the other day. That was the point I was trying to make, 
that I thought they should put the money for the IRBM and not label 
it for T hor. 

General Moore. Still the money is in there earmarked for Thor, 
with a distinct understanding that if after the tests have been com- 
pleted it is found that Jupiter , or a combination of the 2, using parts 
from the 2 missiles, is determined to be a more satisfactory combi- 
nation, or if Jupiter is the more satisfactory, that the funds in the 
Air Force budget earmarked for Thor will be used for the missile 
selected. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been my information that the money is budgeted 
for an IRBM without a designation now as to which missile it shall be. 

Mr. Miuuer. I don’t know whether or not you were here, Mr. Sikes, 
but I made a particular point about the fact when Secretary Quarles 

was before us, General Shriever, and so on. I said “Why ‘don’t you 
put the money in just as you have done with the IC BM? It looks 
to be as though, in spite of what you say, you are prejudging a case 
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when you put this money down under the label of Thor and say ‘We 
admit Jupiter will be kept going but we will have to take the money 
from somewhere else.’ 

That certainly, if you look at the record, was the understanding they 
left us with. I hope you are right about it, General. I think that is 
the way it should be. 

General Moore. I think I am right. As I recall it, what the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force said was this: In the preparation of the budget, 
for one reason or another, it was earmarked for Thor. 

Mr. Minter. That is right. 

General Moore. And that is a fact. What I am saying, also, is a 
legal fact, and that is the understanding that the money can be used 
for either IRBM, and if that were not so it would constitute an un- 
tenable situation. 

Mr. Miuer. I agree with you, and I still think it should be that 
way on the record. “T cannot get away from the feeling that when you 
phase the name out from the money it indicates to at least a lot of 
people that perhaps the decision already has been made. That is 
how I feel about it. 


TRANSFER OF FISCAL YEAR 1958 FUNDS FOR JUPITER IF IT IS 
SUCCESSFUL 


General Moore. If I may continue a while, because there is a very 
important point that has not been covered. 

Somebody asked a question if the money would be transferred from 
the Air Force to the Army to proceed with Jupiter. 

Am I right in that ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The question was asked, and the question was 
answered. 

General Moore. I wish to state with respect to that that I am not 
aware of any authority in the bill to transfer moneys from the Air 
Force to the Army to proceed with this weapon even though Jupiter 
is selected. The Air Force can use that money to proceed with it, but 
not transfer it over to the Army. 

Mr. Manon. | agree with what you say, but it is true, I believe, that 
perhaps the Air Force could contract with the Army to produce the 
IRBM. 

General Moore. That could be done, but it would still be an ex- 
penditure of the Air Force’s money in a manner determined to be 
appropriate by them, whether they contracted to do it on an inter- 
departmental basis or otherwise. 

Mr. Forp. We see from time to time reimbursement from one 
service to another for services rendered by one for the other. 

Mr. Manon. That is different from transferring the money. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Proceed, Mr. Ford. 


DESIRABITITY OF CONTINUING JUPITER AND THOR 


Mr. Forp. In your opinion, is this competition between the Thor 
and the Jupiter at this point and up to the point of decision a desirable 
procedure ? 
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Dr. von Braun. In my personal opinion, it is highly desirable. 
( Discussion off the record. ) 


INCREASED CAPABILITIES OF REDSTONE MISSILE 


Mr. Forp. It has been testified before that we have the distinct 
possibility of extending the range and capability of the Redstone 
missile itself beyond the current c: apability. Is that definitely possible 
and how far can we go with that program? This is the Redstone 
missile itselé. 

Dr. von Braun. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is perfectly feasible / 

Dr. von Braun. That is feasible; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How far away is that timewise ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mitier. General Medaris and Dr. Von Braun I happened 
to tune in on your television program a week ago last Sunday, and 
I found it most interesting. I must say I have found your discussion 
here even more interesting. 


MISSILE CAPABILITIES 


Most of the meat already has been gotten out of the discussion and 
I will not keep you much longer. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Miter. I fully understand, and I can appreciate the difference 
in their situation from a tactical and strategic point of view as com- 

yared with ours, but as an old foot soldier I always have found that 
the worst thing in the world is this—and you don’t know when it will 
happen until the time comes—to have an enemy that can shoot at you 
from some place where you cannot shoot back at him. 

Of course, there is a big jump in distances now. It seems ridiculous 
in my thinking to sit here and talk about 500 miles as being a short- 
range weapon, but regardless of in whose responsibility weapons of 
that sort are placed, and regardless of which member of our defense 
team uses them, it seems to me that we should not sit back complacently 
and concede to a possible enemy the complete superiority at that range. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Gavin. Yes, indeed, sir. This can be equated to opera- 
tional conditions that might arise, even comparable to our experience 
in the past. 

Of course I might say from the operational point of view we do 
not consider the missile an isolated phenomena of our times, but as 
part of the atomic period and part of a new pattern of warfare. 

Tactical air support as such gradually is disappearing by the 
agreement of all services, and missiles are replacing it. 

Therefore, to perform the missions known as isolating the battle- 
field as in World War II from the midlands of England from well 
beyond the Normandy beachheads, support of the Salerno beachhead 
from North Africa, in the event of the need to support the Eighth 
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Army in Korea from Japan, or other islands offshore, you will need 
long ranges way beyond anything we now have. 

This is a matter of profound concern to the Army today, having 
two armies deployed lacking a weapon of this character. 

Mr. Miter. The other morning several of us were at breakfast 
with Secretary Brucker, and as I recollect it he said regardless of 
what might occur with respect to the development of Thor, that 
there would be a big workload still to be carried on at Redstone with 
respect to support missiles for the Army, and there would be a big 
field of development, improvement, and broadening out, and this 
Redstone team would be kept busy in any case. 

General Gavin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. The fact of the matter is this, as General Moore 
brought up, and it was a point I had not gotten straight before. It 
seems to me at this time it is unfortunate we do not have money labeled 
in this budget to at least carry Jupiter to the point where we know, 
definitely, what its capabilities may be. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Muuxr. And the expense is relatively unimportant in that 
case 4 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 


GERMAN SCIENTIFIC RETURNEES FROM RUSSIA 


Mr. Mituer. There was one other thing I wanted to mention. You 
discussed at some length the fact that most of the German missile and 
scientific experts that had originally gone to Russia have been re- 
turned now to East Germany or some other point. I was curious to 
know what they are doing now in the main. Are they working in 
this field or have they gone into other pursuits? 

Dr. Von Braun. To my knowledge most of the German returnees 
from Russia were directed that they had to stay in Eastern Germany. 
Most of them still live there. 

Mr. Miiter. Most of them are still captives of a sort behind the 
Tron Curtain. Is that right? 

Dr. Von Braun. Yes, sir. 


MISSILE DEVELOPMENTS OF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Muurr. Have you had occasion to be familiar—I suppose you 
have—with developments, if any, in this field in England, France, 
Italy, and so forth? Is there any major program in ballistic missiles 
in any of our allied countries? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. Is this in the main a satisfactory state? 

General Gavry. Yes, sir, it is now. There has been some delay but 
it is moving well now. 

Mr. Mitre. If our allies develop something worthwhile we are 
likely to get the benefit of it? 

General Gavin. Beyond a doubt. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

Mr. Ostertac. Dr. Von Braun, I, too, want to pay tribute to the 
great contribution you and your associates have made in this im- 
portant field. You may recall I met you at Cape Canaveral back 
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in December when certain of your tests or firings were being made. 
As a result of my cont ict with you at that time I was inspired | to read 
a book known as V—2. 

Dr. Vow Braun. That is right. 


IN TERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN REDSTONE AND JUPITER 


Mr. Osterraa. First of all I would like to ask this. The Redstone 
is being used, is it not, for the testing of certain components of the 
Jupiter? Is that correct ? 

Dr. Von Bravun. Yes, sir. The Redstone program today has two 
phases, or rather two parallel tracks. 

(Discussion off the rec ‘ord.) 

Dr. Von Braun. Then a number of Redstone missiles have been 
pulled out of this program for the direct support of the Jupiter 
program. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THIRD MISSILE 


Mr. Ostrertac. One more question on the Jupiter. Are we to under- 
stand that in your judgment it is possible that parts of the Jupiter 
and parts of the Thor might be combined for a given missile or is 
it gong to be a case of the survival of one or the other in its entirety ? 

Dr. von Braun. My personal opinion is unless you want to lose 
more time it would be a question of the survival of the better missile. 


PROJECT VANGUARD'S BEARING ON MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Ostertaa. I have just one more question. What is your esti- 
mate as to anything of value coming from Project Vanguard that 
might have a de finite beari ing in this whole exploratory field of rockets 
and missiles into outer space? Do you think that will have a bear- 
ing if it is successful ? 

Dr. von Braun. Yes, in the long run. There are many scientific 
programs planned for the Vanguard missile, special equipment to be 
carried into the orbit. We can expect, I think, a wealth of very valu- 
able scientific information out of this. 

Mr. Ostertac. Would you venture an estimate that Project Van- 
guard will be successful 

Dr. von Bravn. Sir, ultimately, yes. The scheduling question is 
probably the most critical point in it. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Thank you. That is all T have. 

Mr. Fioop. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
We will begin with MATS at that time. 

Thank you, gentlemen. It was a very interesting performance, 


Doctor. Icould not have done better myself. 
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Monpay, Marc 11, 1957. 
FALLOUT FROM NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


WITNESSES 
ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


MAJ. GEN. A. R. LUEDECKE, CHIEF, AFSWP 

DR. FRANK H. SHELTON, TECHNICAL DIRECTOR, AFSWP 
REAR ADM. HORACIO RIVERO, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF, AFSWP 
LT. COL. CARL L. HANSEN, JR., DEPUTY SURGEON, AFSWP 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


MAJ. GEN. DWIGHT E. BEACH, DIRECTOR OF GUIDED MISSILES, 
OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. A. H. VOEGELI, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF GUIDED MISSILES, 
OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. GEORGE A. MURRAY, JR., OFFICE, CHIEF OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


COMDR. W. F. V. BENNETT, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS, ATOMIC ENERGY DIVISION 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


MAJ. R. A. MARSH, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS 
CAPT. C. F. MUTH, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings. Today we are to have a 
special presentation on the subject of fallout from atomic bomb explo- 
sions and the dangers to populated areas in the vicinity of the target 
inherent in the use of such weapons and also the long-range effect on 
the human race throughout the world. This problem is one that has 
given me, and I am sure other members of the committee, a great deal of 
concern, especially since we are relying more and more on the ultimate 
use of atomic weapons by all branches of our armed services. 

Because of the nature of the subject, and to permit a free discussion 
of the problems related thereto, it was decided that the hearing should 
be off the record in its entirety. However, it is my understanding that 
a fairly complete statement dealing with this problem can be prepared 
for insertion in the record. General Luedecke and Dr. Shelton, I 
trust that you will follow through and see that we are provided with 
such a statement. 

General Lurpeckr. Mr. Chairman we will be happy to comply with 
your request. 

Mr. Mauon. I note that in addition to the people from the special 
weapons project you have representatives from the Army, Navy, and 
the Air Force. You are welcome, gentlemen. General Leudecke and 
Dr. Shelton, you may proceed as you wish. 

(The following statement dealing with the problem of fallout from 
atomic explosions was submitted for the record.) 
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SraTEMENT By Mag. Gen. A. R. Luepecke, USAF, Cuter, Armep 
Forces Srectan Weapons Progect 


We have interpreted our purpose today as being the presentation 
of the facts as we know them, available data, and pertinent theoretical 
considerations having to do with local and worldwide aspects of fall- 
out as well as the biomedical effects of radiation received under a fall- 
out environment. 

Most of the data have been derived from nuclear-weapons tests car- 
ried out by the Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and experience from these same operations. The Armed 
Forces Spec ‘ial Weapons Project has attempted to collect all of the in- 
formation on this subject from all known valid sources and to keep 
these data in meaningful form for use by the Department of Defense. 

The major portion of this morning’s presentation is unclassified. It 
has been necessary for purposes of clarity and understanding to in- 
clude some secret and confidential information. These classified por- 
tions can be identified in such manner as the committee may desire. 

The fallout problem—local, worldwide, and the interrelationship 
of the two—is extremely complex. Factors governing the behavior of 
the fission products released are so numerous and interdependent that 
almost any significant statement must be related to a specific set of 
conditions. Generalized statements tend to lead to misunderstand- 
ing. For these reasons, we have tried to be specific and, of necessity, 
have gone into detail in some areas. 

The physical aspects of the presentation will be covered by Dr. 
Frank H. Shelton, Technical Director of the Armed Forces special 
weapons project ; and the biomedical aspects will be covered by Lt. Col. 
Carl L. Hansen, Deputy Surgeon, Armed Forces special weapons 
project. 


SraTeEMENT BY Dr. Frank H. Suevron, Tecunicar Director, 


AFSWP 


In addition to the wartime experience of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, the United States has detonated about 80 nuclear devices in the 
course of testing and development of our nuclear-weapons capability. 
These detonations have been carried out at high altitude, intermedi- 
ate, and low altitude, others on towers and finally some on and under 
aa land and ocean surfaces. These nuclear detonations have had 

‘ange of yields starting at about a kiloton, through tens of kilotons, 
Sandreds of kilotons, megatons up to about 15 megatons of TNT 
equivalent energy release. It is rather interesting to note that the first 
A-bomb was an enormous energy factor of 15,000 from perhaps a 1-ton 
TNT bomb to 15 kilotons, and that the range of yields in the nuclear 
weapons has been also this large factor of 15,000. In addition to many 
other interests and participations on the ruclear weapons tests, the 
DOD has had a continuing program of documenting the effects of 
nuclear weapons. The weapons effects are blast, ther mal. and nuclear 
rhdiacion—-fallout being one aspect of the nuclear radiation. What 
is to be said here today concerning fallout has as its background that 
participation on weapon tests and the AFSWP is the collecting point 
eae DOD for all other effects data such as that obtained by 
the AEC, 
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Although we have fallout data obtained under a wide range of 
yields and burst conditions, we are not complacent, rather we must 
continually broaden our data as new w eapons evolve, as the heights 
of burst increase and as the range and types of yields broaden. 

The story of fallout begins in “the bomb itself, and the story does 
not end when we know where all of the fallout has finally gone, 
rather to write the final chapters we must also know what it does to 
man. I will tell you where the fallout goes, and how it gets there, 
something of the intensity of radiation and other physical aspects 
of fallout. Dr. Hansen will then relate some of the medical aspects. 
What fallout does to man is the yardstick by which it should be mea- 
sured. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS OF RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Turning now to some of the physical aspects of fallout, let us con- 
sider the— 
A. ORIGIN OF FALLOUT 


That is, where does the radioactivity come from ¢ 

Two kinds of nuclear reactions can satisfy the conditions for pro- 
ducing a nuclear explosion. They are known as fission and fusion. 

(a) Fission: The materials used in bombs to produce nuclear ex- 
plosions by fission are among the heaviest elements known ee are 
uranium and plutonium. When a neutron enters the nucleus of a 
fissionable atom, it can cause the nucleus to split (fission) into smaller 
parts. This is the fission process and is accompanied by the release of 
a large amount of energy. The resulting pieces or small nuclei are 
salled fission products. These fission products are a very complex 
mixture of radioactive elements which emit gamma rays (like 
X-rays)—electrons or beta rays and some alpha particles or helium 
atoms. These radioactive fission products make up the hazardous 
portions of the fallout along with a lesser hazard due to any unfis- 
sioned original materials. 

(6) Fusion: The other nuclear explosion process is fusion—that 
is, light nuclei are caused to unite (fuse) together with an accompany- 
ing energy release. It turns out that none of the fusion products are 
radioactive. 

Thus, in a thermonuclear weapon where we have both fission and 
fusion, only the fission products result in radioactivity that can mani- 
fest itself in hazardous fallout. This means that the fallout accom- 
panying the same size explosions, detonated under the same conditions 
‘an vary quite widely—depending upon the ratios of fission to fusion 
in the explosions. The fallout that accompanies a given size explosion 
is not unique, but can be varied to a certain extent. 

Again, the story of fallout begins in the bomb itself. About (0.11 
pound) one-tenth of a pound of fission products are formed for each 
KT of fission energy released. For each KT of fission energy the one- 
tenth pound of fission products has at 1 minute the same 1 radioac tivity 
as found in 100,000 pounds of radium, that is, 50 tons of radium and, 
of course, a megaton yield of fission products has at 1 minute an enor- 
mous radioactiv ity. 

The fission products do not maintain this high rate of activity, rather 
the fission products whether airborne or on the ground decrease in 
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activity very rapidly as time lapses. Thus, the same amount of fission 
products change in intensity of radiation quite rapidly after the shot. 


B. RADIOACTIVE PARTICLE FORMATION 


Let us now consider what happens to this radioactive debris (the 
one-tenth pound per KT or 100 pounds per MT of fission yield). Ex- 
perience has shown that the situation is quite different depending 
upon the burst conditions. May I have the first slide. 


SCHEMATIC OF DIFFERENT BURST CONDITIONS 
(Chart I) 


Explain briefly. Let us divide the conditions into three situations. 
(a) Surface burst. 
(6) Intermediate air burst. 
(c) High air burst. 

(a) Surface burst: When a nuclear detonation takes place near or 
at the earth’s surface a large amount of earth is vaporized and melted. 
As the fireball begins to rise more soil is swept into the extremely hot 
fireball. As the fireball continues to rise, it cools and the vaporized 
materials including the fission products then begin to condense on the 
soil particles and in the molten particles. In the case of a surface 
burst a large fraction of the radioactive debris of the bomb is trapped 
on and in a very large number of soil particles all of which have 
various sizes. Nearly all of the activity is swept up in the rising 
cloud and finally stabilizes at a height in the atmosphere depending 
upon the yield of the weapon. These are the initial conditions from 
which the fallout starts. The fallout vehicle is the various sizes of 
soil that have been contaminated. The heaviest particles of fallout 
begin to fall to earth quite rapidly. 

(6) Low air burst: In the case of an air burst in which the fireball 
just touches the ground, experience has shown that although some 
dirt is swept into the rising fireball, the radioactive fission fragments 
have already condensed out and they do not adhere to the dirt that 
mixes with the fireball. Thus, in the case of an air burst the radio- 
active particles are very finely divided and descend to earth very 
slowly and arrive in very small amounts at large distances. 

(c) High air burst: The radioactive particles are very finely di- 
vided; no dirt reaches the radioactive cloud, and the local fallout is 
almost nonexistent. 

From test results it is clear that of the activity formed in a large 
yield detonation, about 50 percent falls out within the first 200 to 300 
miles when the detonation is a surface burst, and that only a few 
percent falls out within the first 200 to 300 miles when the detonation 
1s a large-yield airburst. 


HEIGHT OF THE CLOUD VERSUS YIELD 
(Chart IT) 


Example: The March 1, 1954, detonation at Bikini Atoll in the 
Pacific was on the order of a 15 megaton detonation. 
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(Chart T is as follows :) 
CHART I 
SCHEMATIC CROSS-SECTION, SHOWING THE WAY IN WHICH 
SURFACE MATERIAL RESPONDS TO THE INDRAFT 
. CAUSED BY THE RISING ATOMIC CLOUD 
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(Chart IT is as follows :) 
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SCHEMATIC OF A STABILIZED CLOUD 


(Chart IIT) 


(Shows the ideal fallout particle path, effect of particle size, and 
position in cloud.) A DOD rocket program on the last Pacific oper- 
ation established the activity as being in a toroid (doughnut) in the 
lower o1e-third of the visible cloud. 

In tle case of a large yield surface burst the heavier particles fall 
out and make up a highly contaminated fallout field within the first 
200 to 300 miles, the lighter particles slowly fall at much larger ground 
distai ces becoming less and less radioactive with time and are widely 
dispersed as the cloud moves around the earth to the east. Very weak 
fallout occurs in a fairly narrow band during the first transit of the 
radioactive cloud around the earth. This activity can be measured 
only with very sensitive instruments. Finally, the very small particles 
in the stratosphere take many years to fall out and they form the 
worldwide fallout. A high air burst contributes more to worldwide 
fallout than does a surface burst. The next slide. 


DOSE RATE DECAY 
(Chart IV) 


This shows the decay in gamma intensity of the fallout radiation as a 
function of time. It is rather important to realize that the fallout 
radioactivity decays in the same way with time—whether it is airborne 
or on the ground. The activity decreases by a factor of 10 for every 
factor of 7 increase in time. That is: 

At 7 hours the intensity is one-tenth the 1-hour value, 7x 7=49 
hours or 2 days it is one one-hundredth the 1-hour value, and at 2 
weeks it is one one-thousandth, and in 314 months it is one ten- 
thousandths of the 1-hour dose rate. 

I would like to now show a series of slides of some of the actual fall- 
out patterns obtained on large yield Pacific shots. 

* x * * % + * 

Instrument readings were made on the islands and on the second and 
subsequent days following the shot. Since the readings were made at 
many different times, it became necessary to reduce those readings to a 
common time in order that the various parts of the fallout pattern 
could be compared. The common time selected was 1 hour after the 
burst. The relative readings were reduced to 1 hour by using the 
curve on the previous slide. May I have that slide (4)—illustrate. 
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CHART III 
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Figure 2 
Path of a Particle - Schematic showing the Stabilized Cloud and 
the Idealized Path of One Particle 
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Caart IV 





(Chart IV is as follows :) 
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Representing the fallout pattern at 1 hour after detonation is a con- 
venient mathematical artifice—for showing the relative intensity of 
the various portions of the fallout pattern. However, the fallout 
does not arrive at all points of the pattern within the hour. The fall- 
out began on Rongelap at about 6 hours and took up to 10 to 12 hours 
to arrive at the more distant points. The complete pattern in the 
ocean was not documented—rather what is shown here is one of the 
calculated patterns which would be consistent with the observed read- 
ings on the islands. 

The natives lived only on the southern end of the atoll of Rongelap 
and received the following accumulated doses. 


ACCUMULATED DOSE MARCH 1 SHOT 
(Chart V) 


What is important to man is the accumulated amount of radiation. 
The natives observed the fallout arrival as large flakes of calcium 
at about 6 hours after shot. The natives were evacuated some 44 
hours after the fallout began and obtained about 175 roentgens. It 
is noted that they would have received about 400 roentgens in the 
first year and that they received about one-third of this amount in the 
first 36 hours. This illustrates the rapid decay of radiation with 
time. Had the natives inhabited the north end of the atoll, the situa- 
tion would have been very serious—since essentially all would have 
died. Accumulating about 750 roentgens results eventually in about 
100-percent death to those exposed, and 500 roentgens results even- 
tually in the death of about 50 percent of those exposed. 

a * * * * ee a 


What is important from a body damage point of view is the dose 
that could be delivered to an exposed person. 

* * * * * * * 

When the fission yield decreases relative to the fusion yield—only 
lightly contaminated areas are found in the fallout field. The fission 
products are very dilute in the fallout pattern; however, the pattern 
is still very large. 

* * * * * * * 

I must, at this time, say that a great deal can be done to reduce the 
fallout hazard—even for large fission yield weapons. All of the 
above doses and dose rates were, as I frequently said, for personnel 
exposed in the open. However, the dose rates and hence the doses can 
be reduced very effectively by shelter. 
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(Chart V is as follows :) 


CHART V 


Rongelap Atoll following Mar. 1, 1954, test 


Accumulated dose (r) 


Exposure period 
Inhabited | Uninhabited 


location | location 
| 

Ist 36 hours PtacBicet . ‘ ‘ - ; | 140 | 2, 150 
36 hours to 1 week_______-- ; 101 | 1, 310 
1 week to 1 month ; ; 73 950 
1 month to 1 year_.__.-- 83 | 1, 080 
Total for 1 year ‘ 4 397 | 5, 490 

1129 1 1, 680 


1 year to infinity 


1 Approximate. 


PROTECTION IN SHELTERS 
(Chart VI) 


Consider that staying indoors in a framehouse reduces the exposures 
by a factor of 2; a basement by 10; the basement of a brick house by 
1,000; and 8 feet of earth by 1,000 or more. 

The simplest type of underground shelter can essentially negate 
the fallout, if it can be inhabited until the fallout decays to low values. 

I would like to summarize some of the results concerning the local 
Taran patterns: 

. The fallout areas of high intensity and of military importance 
%. ive been sufficiently well delineated—and predictions can be made for 
any given fission, fusion yield, and burst condition without gross 
errors. 

The fallout from even the very large yields will not produce any 
jeu term bodily injury to exposed personnel beyond about two to 
three hundred miles downwind. That is, the hazardous fallout is con- 
fined to a certain extent to the vicinity of the detonation. 

3. Although a smaller fission to fusion weapon reduces the fallout 
hazard, a much larger effect can be obtained by adequate shielding 
and shelters in the fallout pattern of a high fission to fusion weapon. 

(Chart VI is as follows: ) 

Crart VI 


Attenuation factors in structures for residual gamma radiation 


Structure: 
Framehouse: 
1st Bee adnan a la ak i a h Eipik dee 2s ee. 
ich ch tis vecectenstivik hc es Sean cds cna nlp is vlna ete sins ged sp as leg den 10 
Greer: S ieet Of earth... 3. b of ial _..... 1,000 or more 


Attenuation factor 
» 


WORLDWIDE FALLOUT 


I would like finally to consider some aspects of worldwide fallout. 
Here, we are concerned with very small radioactive particles that 
have been deposited in the stratosphere by large yield detonations. 

Actual data on worldwide fallout is extremely meager. The DOD 
is taking steps to obtain more data in this field. 
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The amount of radioactive debris in the stratosphere as a result of 
past testing is poorly defined and we are attempting to better define 
this. 

The rate at which the worldwide fallout comes down to ground can 
only be approximated as 10 percent per year. After passing down 
through the tropopause and entering the weather atmosphere, it is 
probably brought to the surface of the earth rather quickly and one 
of the main mechanisms seems to be scav enging by rain—hence world- 
wide fallout probably does not become uniformly distributed on the 
ground but is apt to be related to the rainfall. 

The effect of this very low level radioactivity on man is ill defined. 

However, piecing together at this time the best available data on 
the subject, certain statements can be made which should at least be 
indicative of the situation. 

Due to the very long residence time of the stratospheric debris, one 
should consider only the longer life fission product elements. There 
are two such elements that are the principle ones to be considered in 
fallout debris that is over 1 year old. 

The first of these is cesium 137, a long-life gamma-ray emitter. 
Cesium 137 on the ground represents an external gamma-ray hazard. 
I would like to consider first the natural radioactive background that 
has always existed since the beginning of man’s residence on earth. 


NATURAL BACKGROUND RADIATION 
Chart VII 


I would like to give you the number of megatons of fission product 

cesium 137 that would increase the natural bac kground radiation by 

10 percent—that is, the same effect as living at the altitude of Denver 
rather than at sea level. 

To increase the worldwide external gamma-ray hazard by 10 per- 
cent requires about 5,000 megatons of fission yield and, of course, 
5,000 megatons of fission yield is a very large number; 5,000 mega- 
tons would result in about 100 times more fission debris than is com- 
monly thought to be in the stratosphere as a result of testing to date. 
Hence, as a result of testing, we are about a factor of 100 from in- 
creasing the natural background radiation by only 10 percent. If the 
United States, U. S. S. R. and United Kingdom continue testing 
at same rate as over past years, there will be a buildup of activity 
on the ground such that the average individual would receive over : 
period of 30 vears about 1 percent of what he would receive in the 
some period from natural sources. 

Finally there is the much publicized strontium 90 as a possible fac- 
tor in the worldwide fallout hazard. Strontium 90 is chemically 
similar to calcium and after a very complex chain of events starting 
with its being deposited on the ground, the amount of strontium 90 
to calcium continuously changes as it passes from soil to plants, plants 
to cows, cows to milk, milk to the bone of man. It turns out that 

each step reduces the amount of strontium 90 that is available for 
deposition in the bone of man, at which point it can by very short 
range beta or electron emission irradiate a local bone area and could 
increase the incidence of bone cancer or leukemia. 
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Using the best factors available, it can be said that as a result of 
all the testing to date (United States, United Kingdom, and U. 8. 
S. R.) the average concentration of strontium 90 in the bone of man 
could ultimately rise to a maximum in the time period of 1965-70, at 
which time the concentration would be a factor of about 770 below 
the maximum permissible concentration which is itself about a factor 
of 5 to 10 below the concentration which is thought to produce a barely 
detectable increase in bone cancer. About 30,000 megatons of fission 
yield by large-yield weapons would be required to bring the’average 
strontium 90 concentration up to the maximum permissible con- 
centration. 

Well, gentlemen, if a war involved 30,000 megatons of fission yield, 
there would certainly be more problems than merely having reached a 
rather safe tolerance for strontium 90, 


(Chart VIT is as follows:) 
CuHartT VII 


Estimated dose per annum from natural background radiation 


Roentgens per year 
Radiation source 
Sea level 1-mile 
altitude 
| 

Potassium in body 0. 020 0. 020 
Thorium, uranium, and radium in granite O55 055 
Potassium in granite 035 035 
Cosmic rays. 035 050 
Total. 145 169 


STATEMENT BY Lr. Cor. Cart L. Hansen, Jr... USAF (MC) 


The first portion of this presentation has demonstrated the com- 
plexity of this subject. As one considers casualties, more complexities 
are introduced since a nuclear detonation produces casualties from 
three processes : 

(a) Blast 

(6) Thermal 

(c) Ionizing radiation may be subdivided into prompt and 
residual 

In a fallout or residual radiation field we are not concerned with 
the first two casualty-producing mechanisms, nor with the prompt 
radiation emitted as a result of a nuclear detonation. We are con- 
cerned today by a process of elimination, then, with the biological 
effects of a residual radiation field. At this time, I should like to re- 
mind you again that human populations have always been exposed to 
ionizing radiation and that it is the scale and not the nature of the 
hazard which is new. 

Shown again to refresh your memory on this. 

(Refer to chart VII above.) 

Inasmuch as this meeting is concerned with the military aspects of 
this subject, certain assumptions are implied. These will be clearly 
stated as they arise during the presentation. 

I propose to outline my discussion as follows: 
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A. Effect : of ionizing radiation: 

(1) External sources; and secondly as a result of— 
(2) Internal emitters 

In reviewing the biomedical effects of a residual radiation field it is 
immediately apparent that there are two major subdivisions to be con- 
sidered. These are: 

A. Acute effects. 

B. Delayed effects. 

As mentioned, this discussion will be limited to the military aspects 
of the problem. That is to say, those effects which may be termed 
acute or which occur during the first few days or even months follow- 
ing a contaminating event. This is not to say that we do not consider 
the delayed effects to be important—they are—terribly so, but since 

they may not be manifest for years or even generations, they are not 
considered to be of immediate effect during a military campaign. 


EFFECTS OF IONIZING RADIATION 


Let us discuss at this time the biological effects of residual nuclear 
radiations. The first type to be discussed will be the gamma type of 
radiation from an external source, external meaning arising outside 
of the body. Gamma rays have great penetrating power and as a 
result the whole thickness of the body may be irradiated by these rays. 
Dr. Shelton has discussed the fact that the initial intensity of a resi- 
dual field falls off quite rapidly and at a relatively constant rate. 
Therefore, most of the dose from fallout will generally be received 
during the first few days following the event. Chart is reshown to 
again point up this fact. 

(Refer to chart V on page 1542. 

For this reason the biological effects of the residual gamma radia- 
tions are essentially similar to those of the initial radiation emitted 
as a result of a nuclear detonation. The effects of nuclear radiations 
on man depends on a number of variables including the total amount 
absorbed, the rate of absorption and the region and extent of the body 
exposed. 

It has already been stated that we have been continually exposed, 
since birth, to small doses of ionizing radiation from natural sources 
without obvious harmful consequences. If, however, the rate of de- 
livery of the radiation is high or the total dose received, in a relatively 
short time is large, injury may be the result. It has been indicated 
that the injury caused by a certain dose of radiation will depend upon 
the extent and part of the body exposed. For example, an acute ex- 
posure dose of 700 roentgens applied to a small portion of the body 
may result in consider able dam: ige to the involved area, but the overall 
health of the individual will be apparently unaffected. Advantage is 

taken of this fact in the X-ray treatment of certain cancers. When 
the whole body is exposed, all organs are affected and the resultant in- 
jury is much more complex. “Should an individual receive 700 
roentgens of total body radiation, death will ensue. In describing the 
more obvious characteristics of an acute dose of radiation it is assumed 
that the whole body is exposed to gamma radiation in equal amounts, 
that is to say, without shielding of any type. 
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(Chart VII is as follows :) 


Cuart VIII 


EXPECTED EFFECTS OF ACUTE WHOLE-BoDy RADIATION DOSES 


Acute dose (roentgens) Probable ejfect 

0 to 50___._._._._ No obvious effect except possibly minor blood changes. 

80 to 120____- Vomiting and nausea for about 1 day in 5 to 10 percent of exposed 
personnel. Fatigue but no serious disability. 

130 to 170____ Vomiting and nausea for about 1 day, followed by other symptoms 


of radiation sickness in about 25 percent of personnel. No deaths 
anticipated. 

180 to 220____ Vomiting and nausea for about 1 day, followed by other symptoms 
of radiation sickness in about 50 percent of personnel. No deaths 
anticipated. 

270 to 330___. Vomiting and nausea in nearly all personnel on first day, followed 
by other symptoms of radiation sickness. About 20 percent 
deaths within 2 to 6 weeks after exposure; survivors conva- 
lescent for about 3 months. 

400 to 500___._ Vomiting and nausea in all personnel on first day, followed by 
other symptoms of radiation sickness. About 50 percent denths 
within 1 month; survivors convalescent for about 6 months. 

550 to 750__._. Vomiting and nausea in all personnel within 4 hours from ex- 
posure, followed by other symptoms of radiation sickness. Up 
to 100 percent deaths; few survivors convalescent for about 
6 months. 


IOGR:. di ie Vomiting and nausea in all personnel within 1 to 2 hours. Prob- 
ably no survivors from radiation sickness. 
De iite ateec ck Incapacitation almost immediately. All personnel will be fatali- 


ties within 1 week. 

Chart VIII is a compilation and summary of data obtained from 
animal experimentation as well as from observations made in Japan 
following the Nagasaki and Hiroshima events and of the individuals 
involved in the Marshallese exposure. 

It will be noted that for each particular effect there is an associated 
range of doses in roentgens. The reason for this, is the fact that there 
are many variables associated with the effect on the body of a specified 
dose. In addition to the biological variations among individuals, 
such considerations as the ages of exposed persons, their state of 
health, the orientation of the body, must be taken into account. The 
biological variability is shown in the section of the slide listed as “Prob- 
able effect”—for example, if a group were to receive 300 roentgens— 
20 percent would be expected to die, but the other 80 percent, although 
probably sick, would recover. It is thus impossible to predict how a 
given individual will respond to a specified dose of radiation. Asa 
frame of reference in considering these effects a quantity called the 
median lethal dose or LD50 is commonly used. The LD50 is that 
amount of whole-body radiation which is expected to result in the 
death (within a month or so) of 50 percent of the exposed individuals 
among a large group. Bearing in mind the uncertainties which have 
been implied or discussed, it is generally accepted that this MLD for 
for man is 450 roentgens. This figure is subject to change as more 
information on the effects of acute radiation on man becomes available. 

Let us now consider some of the characteristics of acute radiation 
injury. First, we will discuss a dose of 100-250 roentgens. This 
exposure will probably not prove fatal but will result in a certain 
amount of sickness as is pointed out on this slide. The illness pro- 
duced is manifested by some nausea, vomiting, and diarrhea on the 
first day or so after exposure. There is then a latent period of appar- 
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ent, well being which persists for 2 to 3 weeks. Such signs and symp- 
toms as loss of appetite, fatigue, loss of hair may then appear but 
they are not very severe. Certain blood changes may occur during 
the latent period, these changes include a decrease in some of the blood 
constituents and inter ference with the clotting mechanism, which 
may be quite severe and which may persist for several months. 

lf there are no complications there will be recovery in all cases. 


DOSE OF 300 TO 500 ROENTGENS 


A whole body dose of this magnitude means that survival is possible 
but by no means certain. The initial symptoms are similar to those 
already enumerated but are apt to occur earlier and be more severe. 
These, again, are nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, loss of appetite, etc. 
After the first day or two the symptoms disappear and there will again 
be a latent period of several days during which time the patient feels 
relatively well. Subsequently there may be a return of symptoms, 
there is also dev eloped a tendency tow: ard spontaneous hemorrhage 
from and into various organs and under the skin. This tendency 1 1s 
the result of the depression of certain blood elements. Loss of hair 
may also start at about the same time, this latter sign being quite char- 
acteristic of radiation injury. As a result of a depression of white 
blood cells and the body’s normal immune reactions there is an in- 
creased susceptibility to infection which may result in ulcerations or 
an overwhelming septicemia. Those Japanese cases, in this dose 
range, who succumbed, exhibited severe emaciation with fever and 
deliri ium, followed by death in 2 to 12 weeks. Those who survived for 
3 to 4 months gradually recovered—there was no permanent loss of 
hair and they eventu: ally appeared to be quite normal. 


DOSES OVER 700 ROENTGENS (SURVIVAL IMPROBABLE) 


Very large doses (over 5,000 roentgens) result in rapid injury to the 
central nervous system. As a result there is almost immediate inca- 
pacitation, with death resulting in a few hours to a few days. If the 
dose is in the range of 700 to 1,000 roentgens, the gastrointestinal 
symptoms will be the most pronounced. 

The same signs and symptoms associated with a lower dose will be 
manifest—however, these will appear quicker and be much more severe. 
In general, it may be said that the quicker the symptoms appear, the 
more severe they will be and the sooner death will result. The latent 
period may be absent or very short with a recurrence of the early sy mp- 
toms, accompanied by delirium, coma, and terminating in death, usual- 
ly within 2 weeks. 

DELAYED EFFECTS OF RADIATION 


There are a number of consequences of nuclear radiation which may 
not appear for some years after exposure. Among them, apart from 
genetic effects, are the formation of cataracts, and leukemia. In- 
formation concerning these effects is being obtained from the study 
of the Japanese who were exposed some 12 years ago and of the 
Marshallese who were involved in the Castle Bravo event 3 years ago. 
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EXTERNAL RADIATION FROM BETA EMITTERS 


Injury to the body from external sources of beta particles ¢ an arise 
in two general ways. If the beta-particle emitters such as Sr® (and 
indeed most of the fission products are beta and gamma emitters), 
present in the fallout come into actual contact with the skin and re- 
main for an appreciable time, a form of radiation damage, referred 
to as a “beta burn,” will result. In addition, in an area of extensive 
fallout, the whole surface of the body will be exposed to beta particles 
coming from many directions. It is true that any clothing present 
will prob: ably protect that area of the body which is covered ; however, 
in some circumstances this might cause serious burns. Valuable in- 
formation concerning the deve lopment and healing of beta burns has 
been obtained from the Marshall Islanders who were exposed to fall- 
out 3 years ago. As was noted during the first presentation, the 
fallout was observed some 6 hours after the burst as a white powder. 
The natives, of course, did not realize its significance and because the 
weather was hot and damp, the M: arshallese remained outdoors; their 
bodies were moist and they wore relatively little clothing. Asa result, 
appreciable amounts of fission products fell upon and remained in 
contact with the hair and skin for a considerable time. Since they 
did not wear shoes, their bare feet were continually subjected to con- 
tamination from fission products on the ground. 

During the first 24 to 48 hours, a number of individuals in the 
more highly contaminated groups experienced itching and a burning 
sensation of the skin. After a day or two all skin symptoms subsided 
and there was then a latent period of 2 to 3 weeks. At this time a 
loss of hair was noted and skin lesions became apparent on the areas 
of the body which had been contaminated. The first evidence was 
an increased coloration of the affected skin. Most of the lesions were 
very superficial and they healed rapidly leaving a depigmented area, 
surrounded by a zone of increased pigmentation. As healing pro- 
gressed normal coloration returned. 

Individuals who had been more highly contaminated developed 
deeper lesions which were accompanied by burning and pain. In 
fact, when the feet were involved the natives walked on their heels 
and voluntarily restricted their activity. These lesions were wet and 
ulcerated. The majority of them healed rapidly, however, without 
specific treatment. Abnormal pigmentation effects persisted for some 
time, and in several cases about a year elapsed before the normal skin 
coloration was restored. Regrowth of hair which was normal in 
color and texture began about 9 weeks after exposure and was com- 
plete in 6 months. 

At this time, I would like to show you a few slides depicting these 
changes. These are pictures of the Marshallese who were among the 
heaviest exposed group, on the island of Rongelap. 

(The pictures shown were submitted to the committee. ) 


DELAYED EFFECTS 
There is little known regarding the delayed effects of beta radia- 


tion. It is reasonable to assume, I feel, that there m: iy be an increased 
incidence of skin cancers: however, this has not occurred during the 
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_ 3 years and may not be demonstrable over the next several years. 
he involved people are being kept under observation at periodic 
intervals to help answer this and other questions. 


ALPHA EMITTERS 


Although there may be alpha-particle emitters present in the fall- 
out, their range is so short and their penetrating power so small that 
they do not form an external hazard. 


INTERNAL SOURCES OF RADIATION 


Whenever fallot occurs there is a possibility that radioactive ma- 
terial will enter the body through the digestive tract (due to the con- 
sumption of food and water contaminated with fission products), 
through the lungs (by breathing air containing fallout material), or 
through wounds or abrasions. Although the general biological effects 
of nuclear radiations from internally deposited sources are the same 
as those from external sources, it should be noted that very small 
amounts of internally deposited radioactive material can produce 
considerable injury. In the first place, radiation exposure of various 
organs and tissues from internal sources is continuous, subject of 
course to a decrease of the material by physical (radioactive decay) 
and biological (elimination) processes. In addition, body tissues in 
which the i injury may occur are nearer the source of r adiation. This 
is of major importance in the case of alpha and beta emitters which 

‘annot reach sensitive regions (other than the skin) if originating 
outside the body. But if the sources are internal, the particles can 
dissipate their entire energy within a small, possibly sensitive, volume 
of body tissue—causing considerable dam: age to that area. This sit- 
uation is complicated by the fact that certain chemical elements tend 
to concentrate in spec ific organs. Radioisotopes of an element which 
is a normal constituent of the body will follow the same processes as 
the naturally occurring element. This is the case, for example, with 
iodine which is concentrated in the thyroid gland. 

An element not usually found in the body except perhaps in trace 
quantities will behave like one with similar chemical properties. Thus, 
among the fission products, strontium which is chemically similar to 
calcium is largely deposited in the calcifying bone. Other “bone- 
seekers” such as plutonium and cerium, which may be present to some 
extent in the fallout, are found in different parts of the bone. All 
radioactive material which is deposited in bone is potentially very 
hazardous, because it can involve the sensitive bone marrow where 
many of the blood celis are made. 

While the radioactive substances are in the stomach and intestines 
they are to all intents and purposes external sources—they may create 
injury through radiation of the gut wall and adjacent organs, but they 
do not constitute internal sources unless they gain access to the cire u- 
lating blood, from which they may be deposited in bones, thyroid, 
liver, and so forth. The extent to which fallout contamination can get 
into the blood stream is dependent on two main factors : 

(1) Size of the particle. 
(2) Solubility in the body fluids. 
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Elements which gain access to the blood stream but which do not 
tend to concentrate in a particular part of the body are eliminated 
fairly rapidly by natural processes. 

The amount of radioactive material absorbed from fallout by the 
lungs, although potentially great appears to be fairly small. The 
reason being that the nose and upper respiratory tract is an efficient 
filter, removing almost all particles over 10 microns (0.001 centimeter) 
in diameter and about 95 percent of those exceeding 5 microns (0.0005 
centimeter). Most of the particles which descend during the first 24 
hours will be considerably larger than 10 microns. This, of course, is 
the time period of highest radioactivity. 

Consequently, only a small percentage of these will reach the lung; 
further, the best size for absorption from the airspaces of the lungs is 
considerably smaller than 5 microns. Thus, the probability of absorp- 
tion into the bloodstream of fission products and other bomb residues, 
as a result of inhalation, is low. 

The extent of absorption of these products from the digestive tract 
is largely a function of their solubility. The majority of the fission 
products, as well as unfissioned residues, are largely insoluble in body 
fluids. However, such elements as strontium, iodine and cesium are 
soluble and thus may enter the bloodstream and be deposited in bone, 
thyroid or muscle respectively. 

The isotopes which represent the greatest potential internal hazard 
are those with short radioactive half lives and comparatively long 
biological half-lifes. A certain mass of an isotope of short radioactive 
half-life will emit particles at a greater rate than the same mass of 
another isotope having a longer half-life. Further, the long biological 
half-life means that the active material will not be readily eliminated 
from the body. To ilustrate this—iodine has a biological half-life of 
about 180 days and ['", a fairly common fission product, has a radio- 
active half-life of only 8 days. Consequently, if a sufficient quantity of 
this isotope enters the blood stream, it will be concentrated in the thy- 
roid and is capable of causing serious damage to that gland. It should 
be mentioned, also, that any radioactive material that enters the body, 
even if it has a short effective half-life, may contribute to damage 
which does not become apparent for some time. 

The most important potentially hazardous fallout products, assum- 
ing that sufficient amounts get into the body, fall into two groups: The 
bone seekers and those deposited in soft tissue. This includes stron- 
tium-90 and plutonium-239 (which may have escaped fissioning) in 
the first category and cesium-—137 in the second. These elements are 
deposited where the emitted alpha, beta and gamma radiations can 
injury blood-forming and other sensitive tissues and may also cause 
tumor formation. 

Following the incident in the Marshall Islands in March 1954, much 
data regarding the hazard associated with internal sources was ob- 
tained. Since they were not aware of the significance of the fallout 
most of the natives ate contaminated food and drank contaminated 
water for 2 days or so. Internal deposition resulted mainly from in- 
gestion rather than inhalation, for, in addition to the reasons given, 
contaminated food, water, and utensils were used all the time. From 
analysis of the urine of the Marshallese it was possible to estimate the 
amounts deposited in the tissues of various isotopes. It was found that 
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I’ made the major contribution at the beginning, but it soon dis- 
appeared because of its relatively short half life. No elements other 
than iodine, strontium, barium, and some rare earths were found to be 
retained in appreciable amounts in the body. The body burden of 
radioactive material among the more highly contaminated Marshallese 
was never very large, and it decreased fairly rapidly in the course of 
several months. At 6 months after the explosion, the urine of most 
individuals contained only barely detectable quantities of radioactive 
material, indicating the body burden was then extremely small. 

In spite of the fact that the Marshallese people lived under condi- 
tions where the maximum probability of contamination of food and 
water supplies existed, and that they took no steps to protect them- 
selves in any way, the degree of internal hazard due to the fallout was 
small. There seems to be little doubt, therefore, that as far as short- 
term effects are concerned, at least, the radiation injury by fallout 
due to internal sources is quite minor in comparison with that due 
to the external radiation. If reasonable precautions are taken, the 
internal hazard can probably be reduced to negligible proportions. 

We have reached the point of attempting to delineate the uncer- 
tainties of our knowledge in this field. To do this, let us review what 
we do know in man. There is a great mass of data which has been ac- 
cumulated and is continuing to be accumulated from the Japanese in- 
volved in 1945. This points up the acute and delayed effects of ex- 
ternal gamma radiation. From the Marshallese incident, more data 
relative to the acute or short-term effects of external and internal 
sources is available. As an extension of this knowledge, the military 
has conducted surveys of urine from volunteers on a large-scale basis 
before, during, and after those tests conducted during 1955 and 1956, 
both at NTS and PPG. From this we have been able to detect very 
small quantities of I *' and Cs’ at great distances from ground zero. 
We have not, however, been able to delineate a diagnostic test or 
specific treatment of radiation injury. Much knowledge is needed in 
the delayed-effects field. We have little knowledge of how much radia- 
tion the digestive system and adjac ent organs receive during the pas- 
sage of unabsorbed radioactive material. In fact, almost all of the ef- 
fects of ionizing radiation in man, while not completely unknown, need 
further study and clarification. The AFSWP is fully cognizant of 
this problem and, to aid meeting it, in cooperation with the parent 
services and the AEC, is initiating and following investigations cur- 
rently being pursued at both military and civilian laboratories. More 
will be done. 

In conclusion, I feel it is reasonable to say that in a fallout field 
the external gamma radiation will be the limiting factor as to exist- 
ence in this area. As has been pointed out, much can be done to protect 
the individual from both internal and external sources of radiation. 

(Additional information was furnished for the use of the com- 
mittee. ) 


TuHurspay, Marcw 21, 1957. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Mawton, On the record. 
Dr. Shelton, you testified on a previous day that you were going to 
have a statement in connection with your testimony which could be 
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placed in the record. No record was made of the questions we asked 
you or the answers you gave. In the hearing today no record has been 
made of the questions asked or of any of your statements. It has 
been suggested by Mr. Scrivner, and I think it is a good suggestion, 
that you might give us for the record such information as can be 
made public and which perhaps has been made public in regard to 
the danger of contamination of the atmosphere of the earth. How 
far can we sa‘-ly go in contaminating the atmosphere of the earth 
with these various elements? 

On that basis, will you give us a statement for the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. And stress particularly, Mr. Chairman, some state- 
ment on strontium-90 which has been stressed so many times. 

Mr. Manon. Take the ball from there, if you will. You can review 
your remarks later and clarify them, but do the best you can. 


CONCENTRATION OF STRONTIUM-—90 IN BONES OF MAN 


Dr. SuHeiton. Using the best factors available it can be said that 
as a result of all testing to date the average concentration of stron- 
tium—90 in the bone of man—in other words, at the end product where 
it really makes the difference—that the concentration could ultimately 
rise and it will continue to rise as time goes on until it will reach a 
maximum in the period of 1965 to 1970. That is as a result of testing 
up to date, the concentration would be at that time a factor of about 
770 below the maximum permissible concentration which in itself is 
a concentration thought to be about a factor of 5 to 10 below the con- 
centration which would produce a barely detectable increase in the 
incidence of bone cancer or leukemia. About 30,000 megatons of 
fission yield by large yield weapons would be required to bring the 
average strontium—90 concentration up to the maximum permissible 
concentration. 

Mr. Manon. If we detonated 15-megaton weapons to the point of 
having detonated the equivalent of 30,000 megatons, then you would 
be getting on dangerous grounds. 

Dr. SHettron. On the average one would be coming up to the MPC. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, it would be dangerous to go that far? 

Dr. Suetton. That is probably very true, because it is not apt to 
be uniformly distributed over the world. 

Mr. Mixter. Would that be 2,000 15-megaton explosions? 

Dr. Suevron. That is correct. As you are aware, there is a dif- 
ference in the worldwide contribution that one will obtain from 
surface bursts and higher bursts. One has made assumption here, 
and I have assumed that they are employed roughly half and half in 
both situations. 


POSSIBLE NUMBER OF EXPLOSIONS IN ATOMIC WAR 


Mr. Manon. In the event of an all-out war among the powers of 
the earth in which atomic weapons are used extensively, what is the 
best estimate as to how many megatons would be exploded or utilized 
in the war? In other words, it would certainly be dangerous to 
undertake it, but Mr. Miller has just calculated that we might possibly 
stand the exploding of 2,000 15-megaton weapons if this were done 
with complete uniformity and if there was no special concentration. 
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Of course, no such thing as that will happen. How many explosions 
would probably result out of this big war that we hope will never 
happen ? 

Dr. Suerron. I have no answer for that. 

Mr. Manon. Does anybody have any thinking on that? We cer- 
tainly have more than 2,000 targets, and the opposition would have 
more than 2,000 targets. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sueprarv. Where is the line of demarcation drawn as far as 
the composition of the units are concerned? If you do not mind, 
define that for me so I will have a little better concept of it 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. Could the record show that that 2,000 was based purely 
on fissionable material, and could you say, without interfering with 
the classification, that normally these weapons are composed of both 
fission and fusion material and therefore that would be assuming that 
it was all fissionable. 

Dr. Suetron. I will repeat what I said, and I do not believe there 
should have been that misunderstanding. About 30,000 megatons of 
fission yield by large-yield weapons would be required to bring the 
average strontium 90 

Mr. Mitier. Your statement was all right, but my figure was prob- 
ably misleading. 

Dr. SuHertron. That does not necessarily imply the total yield. 





DANGER IN TESTING OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 


Mr. Manon. It has been said that we should desist from testing 
atomic weapons, certainly on anything like a large scale, because the 
long-range overall well-being of the people of the world might thereby 
be imperiled. It there any substance to that fear ? 

Dr. Suetron. Again, what I had to say about what I would predict 
in the future was as a result of testing to date. The statement is 
that the worldwide average strontium 90 content of man now is about 
one ten-thousandth below the MPC. That was in the fall of 1955. It 
turns out that, looking at many specimens one can find variation. 
Just as in anything else, you can find in certain people more deposition 
of strontium 90 than others. There are values as high as 10 times 
the average, that is, there are individuals in whom there is 10 times 
the concentration of strontium 90 that is generally found in the aver- 
age. These are particular people who live in particular locations. 
So the factor of 10,000 is an average value and we find values of a 
factor of 10 around that. That is the result of testing right now. 
That is where we are. 

Mr. Manon. The point is, then, that we could continue testing 
weapons at the rate we have been testing in recent years for hundreds 
of years without hazarding a danger to the people through strontium 
90% If we continue contaminating the air with strontium 90 at the 
rate which we have in the last 5 or 6 years, how long will it be before 

ve will be in danger, if ever? 

Colonel Hansen. Calculitions have been made based on the same 
data that Dr. Shelton has been referring to in this article in Science. 
Based on certain assumptions which may or may not be true—that if 
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the present rate of testing is continued, by 1970 we will have reached 
approximately 10 times the concentration that there is now, and that 
we are within one ten-thousandth—we are approaching one one- 
thousandth of the MPC or the maximum permissible concentration. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose you continued until the year 2000, would 
you be in trouble ? 

Colonel Hansen. By the year 2000 T feel that there will be an 
equilibrium established in the amount which is in the stratosphere com- 
ing down and the radioactive decay. So we will probably approach 
one one-hundredth of the MPC but not go beyond the maximum per- 
missible concentration. 

Mr. Manon. By the vear 2000. 

Colonel Hansen. That is strictly a personal opinion and is quite a 
big guess on my part. 

Mr. Manon. That seems a little more serious than I had at first 
thought, because undoubtedly other nations will be developing bombs 
and will be testing more and more. We might possibly be in trouble 
by the year 2000, and the year 2000 is just around the corner. 

Mr. Suepparn. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. Are the figures which you are giving the committee 
here predicated upon what we are doing in this country or are they 
collective of ours and all others contributing in the same field ? 

Colonel Hansen. They are collective. 

Mr. Suepparp. In answering his question as to the ultimate hazard 
are you taking into consideration the possibility of control outside of 
the United States? 

Colonel Hansen. These figures are based on continuation of testing 
at its present rate. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that the point is sufficiently made clear 
for the record, Dr. Shelton ? 

Dr. Suetton, I feel so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Back on the record. [ want to know at the present 

rate of explosions what year would it probably be when we would 
bs in danger from strontium 90. T have not received that answer 
yet. Surely that has been figured out. Do you know, Dr. Shelton? 

Dr. Suetron. No; not. offhand. 

Admir! Rivero. It isa matter of calculation, is it not ? 

Dr. Suettron. It is not too simple, because one has to take into 
account the rate of firing, the duration or the residence time of the 
strontium 90 in the stratosphere, the fact that only about 10 percent 
drops out. per year, and that both in the stratosphere and when on 
the ground strontium 90 has a half-life of something like 27 years. 
So, although in 27 years half of what you started with has disappeared 
by ni atural dec: ay, we are at the same time continuously adding a 
constant rate and therefore the leveling off which was mentioned 
will occur at quite a long time. The leveling off should occur at some- 
thing like the year 2000, at the time that you come in equilibriun 

Mr. Manon. If we release these bombs precisely and test them ee 
cisely as we have in the past, when in the indefinite future will we 
reach the point of probable danger? What year? 
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Dr. Sueton. I would rather not answer that directly because it 
could easily turn out that at the present rate of testing the equilibrium 
value would still be below the MPC and you would never be in trouble. 

Mr. Manon. It would be encouraging if we would never be in 
trouble, but I do not see why it could not be answered after you get 
back to your office. 

Dr. SHeiron. Yes. It is just that I have not done it. I can do it. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. That is what 1 am interested in. 

Dr. Suerron. If you want the eventual concentration, we can cer- 
tainly get the number. 

Mr. Manon. You can supply that for the record, and there will be 
nothing confidential about that. 

Dr. Svevron. Nothing confidential. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Regarding the eventual average worldwide concentration of strontium—90 in 
man as a result of continued nuclear bomb testing by countries at about the same 
rate as over the past few years. Using the facts available as a result of all 
testing to date, it can be calculated that if testing continues at the same rate, 
the average equilibrium value of strontium-90 in man will eventually approach 
about one one-hundredth of the maximum permissible concentration. This 


equilibrium value of one one-hundredth of the MPC will be essentially attained 
in about 2000 A. D. 


OTHER DANGEROUS RADIATION 


Mr. Manon. Are there other things to be considered here in addi- 
tion to strontium 90 as to the continuous testing of these bombs? It 
that the only radiation we shall suffer from if we continue to test them ? 

Dr. Suevron. I mentioned before, in addition to the strontium-—90 
which is a beta emitter and also a boneseeker, there is another radia- 
tion which occurs with the long-lived material cesium. Cesium decay 
is accompanied by gamma rays. I gave you a number the last time 
to increase the worldwide external gamma ray hazard by 10 percent, 
that is to make a 10-percent contribution to the natural bac kground 
radiation that you are getting now, requires about 5,000 megatons 
of fission yield. Again, 5,000 megatons is about 100 times more fission 
debris than is commonly thought to be in the stratosphere as a result 
of testing to date. Hence, as a result of testing we are about a factor 
of 100 from i increasing the natural background radiation by 10 per- 
cent. That is, we are a factor of 100 from producing the same effect 
as living at Denver instead of at Los Angeles, because it turns out that 
the increased cosmic ray contribution to ‘naturally occurring radiation 
is 10 percent when one lives at a mile above sea level. 

Mr. Manon. The average citizen is probably confused in regard 
to the whole problem. He is not so much interested in the beta or 
the gamma ray. He is just interested in knowing what is going to 
happen to him and his descendants if we keep on testing these bombs 
or if we have an atomic war. Strontium—90, gamma rays, and what 
not—the thing I am interested in is the overall deleterious effect of 
this continuation of testing. Will you speak to that problem? 

Dr. SuHeiton. This may help in answering that problem. Here I 
am quoting from the British document. They have been watching the 
background radiation, the subject we have been talking about. They 
are talking about small yields and thermonuclear weapons. 
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If the firing of both types of bombs were to continue indefinitely at the same 
rate as over the past few years, there would be a buildup of activity gradually 
reaching a plateau in this case in about 100 years’ time which, on the same basis 
of calculation, would give the average individual a dose over a period of 30 
years of about 0.026 roentgens. The period of 30 years is considered to be the 
active reproductive phase. In 30 years he would have accumulated a dose of 
about 0.026 roentgens, which is slightly less than 1 percent of what he would 
receive in the same period from natural sources. 

In other words, these people are saying what we are saying, that 
the total background of ionizing radiation which might be important 
in the problem you just mentioned, would be at the present rate of 
testing, specifically 1 percent of what you are getting anyway. What 
contribution is 1 percent in 100 percent? 

Mr. Manon. We do not know whether that would be hurtful or 
not; or do we? 

_ Dr. Suerton. Whatever is hurting you now, for instance, whatever 
is causing mutations now as a result of background radiation, we 
would make only 1 percent contribution to that. 

Mr. Manon. Would that be insignificant ? ! 

Dr. Suexron. If one accepts the number of mutations that are 
coming along now and says that we have increased them by 1 percent, 
then that is 1ts contribution. i Ree 

Mr. Fioop. Will the chairman yield to me at this point ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


CONTRARY CONCLUSIONS AS TO DANGER OF TEST EXPLOSIONS 


Mr. Fioop. If that is true and you stated your conclusion and then 
supported your conclusion by stating the British conclusion, two 
preeminent nations operating in this area, how do you then account 
for the fact that I am advised that there are important, recognized 
international committees and authorities on this subject, staffed by 
men of repute, who reach a diametrically opposite conclusion ? 

Dr. Suetton. That as a result of testing at the present rate of 
testing one is going to be in trouble or that we are in trouble already? 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Are you aware, have you heard, 
have you read that reports have been issued by reputable scientists of 
international repute, committees representing learned international 
societies, expert or reputed to be expert in this area, and that their 
conclusions and their statements and their reports and their warn- 
ings, I am advised, are diametrically the opposite of what you declared 
to us just now? Are you aware of such statements? 

Dr. Sexton. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not. If I advise you that such statements have 
been made, if I advise you that representatives of learned interna- 
tional societies dealing with this problem and subcommittees of inter- 
national organizations dealing with this problem have so reported 
a conclusion diametrically opposite to yours, how could they possibly 
have reached such conclusions? Have you any idea? 

Dr. Suetton. No; I would not know how they arrived at their 
conclusions, because in nearly every calculation that we have made 
and have given you today I feel there is still some conservatism in 
the numbers that we have been giving you. 

Mr. Fioop. If you will yield again, Mr. Chairman, I repeat now 
because I want to be sure I understand you: Do I understand you to 
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say that you have never heard or that you have never read recently or 
within the last year any statements in the public press or any other 
form of communication—radio, television, or barroom gossip—that 
there is an allegedly reputable authority equal to yours reaching a 
diametrically opposite opinion? Have you not heard of that? Do 
you read the papers? 

Dr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you read the periodicals? 

Dr. Suerton. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. You have never come across these reports or these 
opinions ? 

Dr. SHerton. No. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DANGER FROM COMMERCIAL REACTORS 


Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this on the record. Do atomic reac- 
tors which generate electricity and power, which run submarines, and 
so forth, have any impact or any effect upon the question of the con- 
tamination of the atmosphere? 

Dr. SHEttTon. This is not exactly in our line, so what I would have 
to say would be not as a result of the same experience that you have 
been given before, but I would understand that most commercial re- 
actors would make such requirements and such safeguards that, for 
instance, the gases that accompany fission would not be released to 
the atmosphere. That would be a comparable thing. There are a 
number of products of fission which are gaseous, so presumably it 
must be one of the standard working procedures that the gases are not 
released to the atmosphere and particularly that those fission products 
which would result in solid matter should be disposed of in the appro- 
priate way. The MPC, the maximum permissible concentration, 
which I quoted to you was indeed set up for industrial people who 
might be working around fission products. 

Mr. Manon. Let us speak off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF WEAPONS WITH REDUCED FALLOUT 


Mr. Manon. On the record. Would you give us the statement 
which you were about to give us off the record, Dr. Shelton? 

Dr. SuHetton. I was mentioning a Presidential announcement of 
October 24, 1956, during the period of time that you have been refer- 
ring to, and I should like to quote it in part: 

The most recent tests enable us to harness and discipline our weapons more 
precisely and effectively, drastically reducing their fallout and making them 
more easy to concentrate if ever used upon military objectives. Further progress 
along this line is confidently expected. 

I showed you some of those test results, and I would rather not go 
back into that. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Dr. Suetton. These statements I think reflect the continuing 
progress that we are making in understanding how to employ them, 
where to shoot them, and how to conduct our tests in a safe manner. 
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Mr. Manon. In our hearing the other day which was almost ex- 
clusively off the record, most of the members had an opportunity to 
interrogate the witnesses to some extent, I believe, except Mr. Miller. 
Do you want to proceed ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARTICLE IN SCLENCE MAGAZINE 


Mr. Forp. Dr. Shelton has referred several times to the article 
from Science magazine. I think it would be very helpful if we could 
include that in the record, if there is no objection. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be well. Is that appropriate for 
inclusion in the record ? 

Dr. SuHeiton. I am not sure I understand what you mean by inelud- 
ing itin the record. Do you mean a reference to it ? 

Mr. Manon. No; the entire article. Is there any reason why that 
would not be proper? It is public information ? 

Dr. Suerron. I'am not aware of what goes on in regard to reprints 
of things that have appeared in publications. 

Mr. Manon. There is no security matter involved. 

Dr. Sueuton. No; this and the others are from open literature. 

Mr. Minter. We do not worry about copyright suits. 


y 


(The article referred to follows :) 
{Science, February 8, 1957, vol. 125, No. 3241] 
STRONTIUM-90 IN MAN 


J. Laurence Kulp, Walter R. Eckelmann, Arthur R. Schulert 


Radioactive fallout at great distances from atomic explosions produces both 
internal and external hazards to the human race. The external hazards result 
from the interaction of gamma rays in the environment on the genes of indi- 
viduals, which produces an increased mutation rate. The increase in normal 
gamma background owing to fallout is very small, so far, and it is being carefully 
monitored (1). The tolerable level of external gamma radiation for genetic 
effects is not well defined (2). The internal hazard is primarily the development 
of bone cancer, because of the presence of strontium-90 (half-life 28 years). 
Libby (3) has discussed the general problem of strontium-90 in fallout and has 
presented considerable data (4,5) on the concentration of this isotope in various 
parts of the chain from the atmosphere to man. 

This article (6) summarizes the results obtained at Lamont Geological Ob- 
servatory on the strontium-90 content in man (based on a worldwide sampling 
network) and attempts to evaluate the potential hazard. The work presented 
here is a part of a more comprehensive study of the geochemistry and biochem- 
istry of strontium-90 that has been in existence at Lamont for several years 
(7, 8). The first experimental verification of measurable quantities of stron- 
tium-90 in animal bone, milk products, and soil was made at Lamont in August 
1953 following the prediction by Libby, Eisenbud, and others in July 1953 (9) 
that it might be found in detectable quantities if low-level techniques were 
employed. 

At the present time strontium-90 can be found in all human beings, regardless 
of age or geographical location, provided that a sample of adequate size is 
available. As is shown here, these quantities are small compared with the 
maximum permissible concentration (MPC) (1.0 millimicrocuries of strontium- 
90 per gram of calcium) established by the National Committee on Radiation 
Protection (10). However, the existence of measurable quantities makes it 


1The authors are on the staff of Lamont Geological Observatory, Columbia University, 
Palisades, N. Y, 
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possible to analyze the present distribution of strontium-90 with regard to age, 
sex, diet, geography, and time.. Such information is fundamental for making 
predictions about the probable effeets of future nuclear explosions, 


DISPERSAL 


The route of strontium-90 from’ the time of fission to its uptake in human bones 
is known in broad outline. The explosion releases the strontium-90 into the air, 
where it is then carried for great distances. Eventually it is transported to the 
soil and becomes a part of the base-exchangeable alkaline-earth-metal ions in the 
upper few inches. Since plants take up this radioactive strontium along with 
their necessary calcium, human beings ingest strontium-90 from vegetables and 
milk products. 

Kiloton explosions produce debris mainly in the lower atmosphere (tropo- 
sphere), from which the strontium-90 is deposited in a few weeks (5). This 
debris is deposited in a restricted latitude. Thus the Nevada test series distrib- 
uted strontium-90 largely over a narrow latitude band in the northern hemisphere, 
with a higher concentration in the United States than elsewhere. Megaton weap- 
ons, on the other hand, appear to put most of their strontium-90, into the strato- 
sphere, where it is more or less uniformly distributed with respect to latitude. It 
then passes very slowly (about 10 percent per year) back into the troposphere 
(4), from which it is rapidly washed out. Megaton explosions, therefore, tend 
to equalize the worldwide fallout pattern. The local distribution will be modi- 
fied by rainfall, vegetation cover, and topograpby, but the latest total fallout data 
(1) support a rather homogenous distribution that shows maximum variations 
of only a factor of 3 at the longitudes of Africa and New York, The distribution 
in the Northern Hemisphere remains higher than that in the Southern Hemis- 
phere, because of the kiloton shots from the Soviet and United States test sites. 

It is now reasonably well established (5) that the scavenging action of rain is 
responsible for most of the deposition of tropospheric debris. Experiments made 
at this laboratory during the past 6 months confirm this conclusion. Other ex- 
periments at Chicago (11) and at Lamont (8) indicate that at least 60 to 70 
percent of the strontium-90 which has. fallen out in the United States is in the 
soluble form and is therefore available to plants. It is suspected that the 
megaton debris from the Pacific tests has a higher fraction of soluble strontium- 
90 than debris from other tests, but this remains to be confirmed. About 80 per- 
eent of the strontium-90 is found in the upper 2 inches of the soil, but in some 
cases detectable amounts may be carried down as far as 12 inches (8), because of 
the type of soil, topography, and drainage pattern. Measurements of the soil and 
plant content of strontium-90 per gram of available calcium in 1953 (4) ean be 
interpreted as meaning that some plants have significant surface retention of 
strontium-90, or that the concentration of strontium-90 per gram of calcium in 
the 0- to 2-inch interval is not representative of the true enviromment of the 
roots. As the ground becomes progressively more contaminated with strontium- 
90, however, the surface effects become obseured. Thus, on the east coast of the 
United States during the Nevada tests in the spring of 1955, the surface fallout of 
strontium-90 was only a very small fraction of the total strontium-90 in the 
plants (8). 

The total fallout of strontium-90 was estimated by Libby (5) at the end of 
1955 to be about 13 millicuries per square mile in the upper midwestern region 
of the United States. The soil data of Hardy and Morse (4) suggest an average 
of about 15 millicuries per square mile for the United States. On the basis of 
the fallout of mixed fission products and an estimate of strantium-90 fraetion- 
ation at long distances from test sites, Eisenbud and Harley (1) ecaleulated a 
fallout of 13 millicuries per square mile for the United States in late 1955. By 
comparing the average total fallout on gummed paper for the United States in 
the fall of 1955 (1) with that for the world, a worldwide average deposition 
of strontium-90 on the soi! of 8 millicuries per square mile can be calculated. 

The amount of strontium-9) in the soil which gets taken up by the plant 
depends on the root depth, the caleium content of the soil, and the biological 
fractionation factor. Menzel (12) has shown that strontium is discriminated 
against by a factor of about 1.4 when it goes from soil to plan. The calcium 
content of the soil varies greatly. Values of 0.4 to 40 milliequivalents of ex- 
changeable calcium per 100 grams of soil are common. Further, as noted in a 
foregoing paragraph, the concentration of strontium-90 drops rapidly with depth. 
These factors make it possible for the concentration of strontium-90 per gram 
of available calcium to vary by a factor of more than 100 for a given amount of 
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fallout. Since the biological hazard may be stated in terms of concentration of 
strontium-90 per gram of calcium, it is clear, then, that merely to consider aver- 
age values of strontium-90 in soil is not sufficient. Thus, although the fallout of 
strontium-90 per square foot in the New York area in 1955 varied by a factor of 7 
(144 to 1010), the range in micro-microcuries of strontium-90 per gram of avail- 
able calcium exceeded a factor of 40 (6 to 250) (8). 


BIOCHEMICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Most people in the United States obtain their calcium through milk products. 
Here, fortunately, there is a discrimination factor of 7 against strontium from 
the plant that the cow consumes to the milk produced, according to experiments 
by Comar (13). 

Regardless of the dietary source (milk products, vegetation, meat, or water), 
strontium-90 will follow calcium in the body, but it is discriminated against in 
going from the intestines to the blood by a factor of 2 to 3 (14,15). Studies on 
human being who have been given intravenous tracer doses of strontium-85 
and calcium-45 simultaneously show that strontium is also discriminated against 
in the process of bone deposition. This, together with the fact that the body 
preferentially excretes strontium, results in a progressive enrichment of the 
bone in the calcium isotope following a single administration of the two tracers, 
the experimentally determined factor being 2.0 at 1 month and gradually increas- 
ing (16). On constant dietary intake, it would appear that an equilibrium 
enrichment of about 3 would be obtained in going from blood to bone, so that 
the total discrimination against strontium in going from food to bone is about 8. 

Appreciable local variations in strontium-85 content per gram of calcium occur 
in individual bones after a single dose. The “hot spots” that appear on auto- 
radiographs are probably of less consequence in the case of strontium-90 than 
they are in the case of radium, because the dimension of these localizations is 
usually much less than the range of the beta particle that is emitted from the 
strontium isotope. Table 1 shows that real differences in strontium-85 content 
per gram of calcium exist among the various bones of a particular skeleton. 
Althought the data shown are for an individual who died 39 days after adminis- 
tration, the ratios proved to be relatively uniform for seven other cases ranging 
from 8 hours to 125 days. 

From the unpublished date of Trotter on the weights of individual bones in the 
human skeleton and from information on the percentage of calcium in the bones 
and the distribution of strontium-85, it is possible to calculate the total skeletal 
load of strontium-90 from any given bone. The bone most frequently obtained 
at autopsy is the rib. It may be noted from Table 1 that the concentration of 
strontinm-85 per gram of calcium in the rib is twice that of the average body. 
Other bones frequently received in the worldwide survey are femur and vertebrae, 
which contain 0.72 and 4.2 times the average strontium-85 concentration of the 
whole skeleton, respectively. 

These are the primary concepts and data that must be used in interpreting 
the worldwide human assay. 


TABLE 1.—Relative size of bone and distribution of strontium-85 in human skeleton 


Percentage Percentage | Percentage of 
Bone | of skeleton of calcium | Sr* per gram 
(dry wt.) ! of skeleton of calcium 2 












SED. dteenineineidetenidepttneglinigiienstennsdad 52.5 | 57.9 0. 0187 
Femur.... Jaseel 18.7 20.6 | . 0219 
Humerus. 6.9 7.6 . 0171 
Radius--. eid 2.3 | 2.5 . 0170 

Skull and mandible 17.9 | 19.7 24.009 

ee eo a cong ieecsuiuansensycusenadeueese 5.7 6.3 . 0618 

ak eis Bea its Cn Ti dns aiSinscndedse | 8.6 | 744) .128 

IR iio inti dn chicttagiadawnh ni ndbendstiidiesecsepbannacs +3 | 2 | . 138 

ee ea ee es | 0303 


1 Data kindly supplied by Mildred Trotter, Washington University School of Medicine. 

2 Data from Schulert, Laszlo et al., giving concentrations 39 days after administration of isotope. Other 
data taken from 3 hours to 125 days after administration of isotope show similar relative distribution of 
strontium-85. 

3 All the limb bones plus the pelvis. In averaging, it was assumed that the 3 analyzed are representative 


of the total. 
4 Skull. 
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SAMPLING 


Autopsy Samples of human bones were obtained from 17 stations in a world- 
wide network (17) (fig.1). To date, more than 1,500 samples have been received, 
and about 600 analyses have been made; the bulk of the samples have come 
from about ten stations. The size of sample ranged from 1 to 200 grams of wet 
bone. An attempt was made to get as wide a geographic and dietary distribution 
as possible, but the distribution was necessarily limited by our contacts with 
physicians in certain centers. Future sampling will utilize a wider network, 
and considerable use will be made of integrated samples. 

The bones employed were usually ribs, but those from Germany were femur 
shafts, and those from Switzerland, England, and Denmark were vertebrae. In 
all cases the entire rib, shaft, or vertebrae section was ashed and analyzed to 
avoid local variations that do appear both laterally and vertically in the bone, 

The early results suggested that there was negligible strontium-90 in persons 
over 40 years of ago; hence, sampling was concentrated in the younger age 
groups. It is clear that this is no longer true and that a broader spectrum is now 
desirable. 

A few samples of adult bone measured at Lamont and many stillborns analyzed 
at Chicago (4) date as early as 1953, but for most localities the samples were 
procured in 1955, so that a clear definition of the rate of change of stronium-90 
concentration cannot yet be made. 
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ANALYSIS 


The radiochemical procedure (18) consists briefly of ashing the bone, dis- 
solving in hydrochloric acid, precipitating calcium oxalate, igniting to calcium 
oxide, resolving’ in hydrochloric acid, adding nonradioactive yttrium 
carrier, and milking the yttrium-90 daughter of strontium-90 as the 
oxalate. Usually the first milking brings down some foreign activities so that 
a second one is required for the quantitative assay of yttrium-90. Purity is 
checked by monitoring the decay of the yttrium-90 precipitate. The yttrium 
oxalate precipitate is counted in a convenient low-level system that has been 
described elsewhere (19). This procedure makes it possible to determine less 
than 1 disintegration per minute of the strontium-90 sample. At the level of 
10 disintegrations per minute, per sample, the precision is a few percent. Even 
at low levels of activity, the variation in the individual samples is considerably 
larger than the experimental error. 

The data reported in this paper were obtained at the Lamont Observatory and 
at two commercial, laboratories: Isotopes Incorporated, Westwood, New Jersey ; 
and Nuclear Science and Engineering Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


RESULTS 


All of the analyses of strontium-90 in human bone reported in this study are 
summarized by locality in figure 2. The results are given in micromicrocuries 
of strontium-90 per gram of calcium. The dashes mean that the sample con- 
tained equal to, or less than, this amount.’ The error in a determination is gen- 
erally less than 20 percent, but for a few of the very small samples or those 
with only a few hundredths of a micromicrocurie of strontium-90 per gram of 
calcium, it may be considerably higher. 

Table 2 shows the averages for all localities broken down into age groups. 
All values in this table are normalized to an average skeleton, using the afore 
mentioned factors. The weighted averages for each age group were calculated 
for each continent and for the world. Finally, a total maximum world average 
of the concentration of strontium-90 in the human skeleton was obtained. The 
average deviation for a given age group and locality was commonly around 50 
percent. All samples whose analyses were reported as “equal to or less than 2” 
have been assumed to contain x micromicrocuries of strontium-90 per gram of 
calcium for the purposes of this.averaging. Thus table 2 actually represents 
the maximum average strontium-90 content. For most localities, however, this 
makes little difference, because the number of such analyses was small or the 
analyses were in the range of low concentration. In the case of Chile and 
Brazil, however, the actual average concentration is probably about 25 percent 
lower than this maximum value. 

One sample with very high concentration of strontium-90 was not included 
in the average. This sample was from Vancouver, British Columbia (49 years; 
tibia), and it had a coneentration of 6.60.3 micromicrocuries of strontium-90 
per gram of calcium. This would give a skeletal average of about 9.1 micro- 
microcuries of strontium-90 per gram of calcium. Analytic error owing to con- 
tamination appears unlikely, since other samples that were processed at the 
same time showed very low activity. 


DISCUSSION 


From the analytic data shown in figure 2 and table 2, the following tentative 
conclusions may be drawn: 

(1) The present worldwide average content of strontium-—90 in man is about 
0.12 micromicrocuries per gram of calcium, or 1/10,000 of the presently accepted 
maximum permissible concentration. 

(2) The averages for the different continents are surprisingly similar, indi- 
eating that already the stratospheric drip of strontium-90 from megaton explo- 
sions is swamping the local concentrations from both the Nevada and the Soviet 
test sites. There is evidence, however, that Chile and Brazil have clearly lower 
concentrations than those localities in the Northern Hemisphere for which a 
large number of samples are available. The close similarity between Houston, 
Texas, and Bonn, Germany, for which good sampling is available, emphasizes 
that the differences as a function of longitude in the Northern Hemisphere are 
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small. Since Taiwan has appreciable fallout from Pacific and Soviet tests (1), 
it is not surprising that its values are similar to those for North America. 

(3) There is clearly an age effect, at least in the first 20 years. Young 
children have 3 to 4 times more strontium—90 per gram of calcium, on the aver- 
age, than adults. This effect reflects the larger proportion of active bone in 
children. 

(4) As was expected, the average strontium—90 content of human bone does 
not vary from one locality to another more than the average concentration 
of mixed fission products(1). For identical periods of time there is a fair 
correlation between these two factors for the 17 localities that were sampled 
for human bone. 
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(5) By averaging all samples from persons above 10 years of age, a large 
enough set is available for comparison between localities. In North America, 
for example, it is readily seen that the concentration in Vancouver is essentially 
the same as that in Houston, whereas the concentration in Denver is definitely 
lower (despite its proximity to Nevada). The New York average is not strictly 
comparable; it is low because samples from individuals 40 to 60 years of age 
comprised half of the total. These are the only ones in the table that were 
obtained in the spring and fall of 1954. At that time the strontium-90 content 
of adult bone was distinctly lower than it was in late 1955. (Note that the con- 
centration in New York City milk had increased at least by a factor of 2 toward 
the end of 1955 from the level in 1954 (4).) 

(6) There are large deviations from the mean in the strontium-90 content in 
individuals of a given locality. The average deviation for most 10-year-age sets 
is about 50 percent. Figure 3, a leg normal plot of the North American samples, 
illustrates that some individuals may have at least 10 times the average con- 
centration. This is most probably related to diet. 

An attempt was made to find the time-dependence of the strontium-90 contam- 
ination in human bone. The major difficulty is the limited time interval over 
which samples have been taken (mainly 1955). The New York samples of the 
spring and summer of 1954 in the older adults (40 to 60 years) were definitely 
lower (the averuge was less than 0.01 micromicrocurie of strontium-90 per gram 
of calcium) than in areas of similar total fallout in 1955—for example, Puerto 
Rico and Denver (averages were 0.14 and 0.08 micromicrocurie of strontium-90 
per gram of calcium, respectively). Here an incfement of 0.1 micromicrocurie of 
strontium-9) per gram of calcium, per year is evident. It now appears that still- 
borns may have a higher concentration than the average of the mother skeleton, 
at least during this early period of nonequilibrium. The Chicago data (4) sug- 
gest a 1953 stillborn average of about 0.12 micromicrocurie of strontium-90 per 
sram of calcium; this climbed to 0.17 by the spring of 1954. Six samples from 
Chile gave about 0.35 in mid-1955. The values for the compurable mother skele- 
tons would have been 0.08 micromicrocurie per gram in Chicago in 14 and 0.07 
micromicrocurie per gram in Chile in 1955. 

The samples from Germany were of sufficient size and number to make possible 
a significant comparison between the periods March to September 1955 and 
October 1955 to January 1956. The biggest difference was observed in the young- 
est age group, whose members would be the most sensitive to change in the 
strontium-90 concentration of the diet, because of their rapid growth. For the 
to 9 age group, the averages were 0.21 and 0.34 micromicrocurie of strontium-90 
per gram of calcium for March to September 1955 and for October 1955 to January 
1956, respectively. A major increment in the known bone data should be 
observed in the present winter 1956-57 collection. 

The average American obtains about SO percent of his calcium from dairy 
products and the remainder mainly from vegetation (20). In 1955 the strontium- 
90 concentration in milk in the United States was about 3.5 micromicrocuries 
per gram of calcium (4,5). During the same period, field vegetation averaged 
about 20 micromicrocuries per gram of calcium (5, 8) so that the average human 
population in the United States probably had a diet of about 7 micromicrocuries of 
strontium-90 per gram of calcium. Using the discrimination factor of 8 between 
diet and human bones, an equilibrium concentration of about 0.9 micromicrocurie 
of strontium-90 per gram of calcium would be predicted for the average American. 
The actual concentration in 1955 was probably about 0.3 for young children and 
0.1 for adults. These lower values reflect the time required for bones to equilib- 
rate with the strontium-90 calcium ratio in the diet. 

An estimate of the worldwide burden can be made by assuming that the average 
total strontium-90 fallout was 8 millicuries per square mile in 1955, and that the 
average amount of exchangeable calcium is 75 grams per cubic foot (4). Thus, 
if half of the fallout is in the upper 1 inch of soil, which contains 6 grams of 
calcium per square foot, an average concentration of about 25 micromicrocuries 
of strontium-90 per gram of calcium would be available to grains and grasses. 
Using a soil/plant fractionation of 1.4 and a plant/milk fractionation of 7, the 
average worldwide concentration of strontium-90 in milk would be about 25 micro- 
microcuries per gram of calcium, and in vegetation about 18 micromicrocuries per 
gram of calcium. Assuming that 80 percent of the worldwide dietary calcium 
comes from milk products—as is true for the average American diet (20)—the 
predicted concentration of strontium-90 in the diet would be about 5 micromicro- 
curies per gram of calcium. This in turn would yield a predicted value of 0.6 
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micromicrocurie per gram of calcium for the average man when equilibrated with 
the fallout that existed at the end of 1955, The major uncertainties in the calcu- 
lation are the source of calcium in the average world diet, the average calcium 
content of the soil, root depth, and possible direct foliar uptake. 
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Fig. 3. Distribution pattern of strontium-90 in human bone in North America. 


In terms of hazard to man, there are two problems to be considered: (i) the 
average value for the world population and (ii) possible maximal concentrations. 
Locations near atomic test sites are not included in these considerations, 

With regard to the strontium-90 burden of the population of the world in the 
fall of 1955, it can now be said that this is reasonably well known (0.12 micro- 
microcurie per gram of calcium) and that this burden is very small compared with 
the maximum permissible concentration (1/10,000). 

The matter of predicting the maximum average burden that will ultimately 
be occasioned from atomic explosions through the fall of 1956 involves several 
factors. The average burden will be determined by the average strontium-90/ 
ealecium ratio in the diet at equilibrium. Thus, if the fall 1955 concentrations 
in the diet were maintained, the average human being at all ages would reach 
a maximum of about 0.6 micromicrocurie of strontinum-90 per gram of calcium. 
This would be the result of a worldwide fallout of about 8 millicuries per square 
mile by the end of 1955 (1). From the end of 1955 to the fall of 1956, another 2 
millicuries per square mile would appear worldwide from stratospheric fallout. 
An additional 8 millicuries per square mile has fallen out since 1955 from high- 
yield weapons that have deposited all of their debris in the Northern Hemisphere 
(5). Libby (5) states: “In fact, we estimate at the present time that the total 
stratospheric reservoir, counting all sources, is about the same as it was 2 years 
ago—that is, 12 millicuries of strontium-90 per square mile, or the equivalent of 
24 megatons of fission products caleulated as a uniform worldwide distribution.” 
Taking decay into account, a total quantity of 26 millicuries per square mile 
would be available in the United States for equilibration with the human skeleton 
by 1970. Thus, from explosions that have already occurred, the average human 
bone in the United States should contain about 2 micromicrocuries of strontium- 
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90 per gram of calcium by 1970, whereas the worldwide average concentration 
should be about 1.3. This will have been the result of about 50 megatons of 
fission. On this basis, 35,000 megatons of fission would be required to bring the 
average concentration in the world’s population up to the maximum permissible 
concentration. 

The most important problem lies with individual variation. By direct experi- 
ment, it has been found that the distribution curve is quite sharp (Fig. 3 and 
Table 2). Although food grown in restricted areas of low available calcium 
content could have 10 to 100 times the mean, it is clear that the general mixing 
of food sources in the diet of an urban population would make it impossible for 
most people of the world to exceed the average concentration of strontium-90 by 
more than a factor of 10. 

The theoretical estimation of the maximum concentration of strontium-90 
that some individual or a small group of individuals might receive at long 
distances from atomic test sites is a complex problem involving a number of 
parameters that are at present subject to large uncertainties. The highest 
concentrations will be found in isolated individuals who obtain their total food 
supply from a restricted area that has very low available calcium in the soil (21). 


SUMMARY 


The worldwide average strontium-90 content of man was about 0.12 micro- 
microcurie per gram of calcium (1/10,000 of the maximum permissible concen- 
tration) in the fall of 1955. A few values as high as 10 times the average have 
been obtained. 

This value is in accord with the predicted value based on fallout measure- 
ments and fractionation through the soil-plant-milk-human chain. 

With the present burden of strontium-90, this average level should rise to 
1 to 2 micromicrocuries of strontium-90 per gram of calcium by 1970. 
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DANGER FROM CONTINUING ATOMIC TESTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Doctor, last fall during the election there were some 
rather startling statements made, and some have been made since, 
relative to the great danger from continuing our atomic tests, espe- 
cially as related to the factor called strontium-90. I have listened 
intently to many of the statements you have made and particularly 
those portions of the article in Science magazine and a British one. 
Am I correct in my assumption from what I have read and from the 
facts you have given us that there is no immediate danger from con- 
tinuing atomic tests for 25, 35, or 40 years at the present rate? 

Dr. Srerron. I have an outstanding question which I promised the 
chairman I would answer, not having calculated it. I have promised 
to tell him at the present rate of firing, first, does it become harmful 
and, if it does, when. I was going to give you another quotation. 
Such measurements as have been made of strontium-90 in human bone 
suggest that the highest levels are at present about a thousand times 
less than is considered permissible for those occupationally exposed. 
That goes back to the definition of the MPC. 

Mr. Manon. In response to his question could you not say that 
at the present rate we could go on for 40 or 50 years without serious 
danger insofar as you know? 

Dr. SHevron. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Doctor. Your statement and the facts 
you have given us, together with these other articles, have certainly 
cleared up a lot of things in my mind, and I trust in the mind of the 
public, because a great deal of fear was engendered which I am glad 
to say your statements have completely obliterated. 


Mr. Manton. Mr. Sheppard. 
DIFFERENCE IN SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS 


Mr. Suerearp. I presume that as a scientist you give to your brother 
scientist the right to his conclusions and that insofar as scientific 
opinions have been conveyed to the public over the past, inevitably 
there have been differences of opinion among scientific minds. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Stretpon. I think that there have been rather contradictory 
points of view expressed in the literature. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insofar as the testimony you are giving relative to 
the inquiries that you have responded to this afternoon, they are all 
predicated upon the best mathematical and scientific conclusions to 
which you yourself have been subjected, but that does not in any man- 
ner prohibit a different opinion emanating from other equal scientific 
inentalities predicated upon the yardstick of the past. Is that correct? 

Dr. Suetron. It is essentially correct so long as the person whom 
you are quoting does have the facts. If you gave two reputable 
scientists the same raw data, I doubt that they would come out with 
widely divergent views. 

Mr. SHepparp. I think undoubtedly the gentleman's responses are 
true and correct as they refer to the facts, but they are in the absence 
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of facts that might be determined by others which might lead them 
to a difference of opinion. Is that not correct { 

Dr. SuHetton. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That is all. 


AVAILABILITY OF DATA TO OTHER SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten has not had a chance to ask any questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Doctor, I am sorry that I was unable to be here for 
much of your presentation. I would like to know just what is your 
official position with the Atomic Energy Commission or with the mili- 
tary. On what basis are you here? 

Dr. SuHetton. I am the Technical Director of the Armed Forces 
Special Weapons Project. That is an agency of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Wuirten. The fact that you are here as an expert. in this field 
and that the military have carried on these tests would indicate that 
they are in accord and are accepting your views as you ay e expressed 
them here in connection with making future tests. I do not mean 
that you as an individual control it, but they are buying in a package. 
so to speak, the estimates of you gentlemen as to what the dangers are 
and are following that in the course that the military pursue. 

Dr. Suexron. I think that is essentially correct. 

Mr. Waurrren. Having had some relatively minor experience in deal- 
ing with experts in the courtroom and particularly medical people. 
and realizing that scientists can be employed sometimes to study dif- 
ferent lines of authorities, I wonder whether the the interests of the 
Government or of the public would not be served if these same data 
were made available to independent organizations or scientists where 
we would not have the implication that some might give to it, of rely- 
ing on a group which is ide ntified with the milita ary which is carrying 
on these tests. Do you make these data available to any independent 
groups or to institutions for an independent evaluation of the facts 
which you in the military have? 

Dr. Suevron. First, the tests as normally conducted are joint De- 
partment of Defense-Atomic Energy Commission tests. Typically 
the Department of Defense has joined with the AEC in the conduct 
of those tests. Most of the data that have been referred to here today 
do not particularly arise from test participation as such. Most of 
the data that we have been concerned with in regard to contamination 
are data that are available to anybody in that the strontium-90 can 
be measured in a cow pasture in the dairy country of Wisconsin. 
Those are some of the values that are reported in the literature. The 
British know as much about the background radiation as a result of 
testing as we do, while at the same time they do not know about our 
testing per se. The data are free and are available simply because 
they are worldwide and at everybody's command. 

Mr. Wuirren. That being true, it raises in my mind some serious 
questions as to how anyone—and I leave that expression in the ree- 
ord—could say that the opinion of the eminent scientists at one of 
our leading institutions who came up with a different conclusion did 
not have the facts. If the facts are readily available, if these are 
eminent scientists who are connected with one of the leading institu- 
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tions come out with these opinions, I think it would hardly follow 
that you could say or anyone else could say that they did not have 
the facts. 

I will pursue this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ANALYSIS BY INDEPENDENT GROUP OF SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Wurrren. I regret that this kind of thing got into the realm 
of politics in the last campaign. I am wondering 1f these facts 
should not be submitted to a thoroughly independent group of scien- 
tists in view of the wide margin of opinion as you have presented it 
here. I mean no reflection on you, but in the field of science you can 
find many different opinions. When you are taking as your basic 
facts a relatively few concrete and measurable things, taking most 
of that from animals plus the experience in Japan, and from those 
relatively few fixed measurements are attempting to draw yourself 
on out to the year 2000, it leads any reasonable man to believe that 
there could be a wide margin for equally learned and equally honest 
people in the scientific field. I ask again if any effort has been made 
to have an analysis of the known facts by any independent group of 
scientists who are not tied with either the military or the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Dr. SHerton. I think such an endeavor took place at the National 
Academy of Sciences, which met and discussed the subject you are 
talking about. I do not have their reprint with me, but their conclu- 
sions are not substantially different. First, to reiterate what I said, 
it turns out that the analysis of strontium-90 is an extremely difficult 
one and requires a well-equipped, good laboratory to do the job, not 
commonly available to the normal university. The work that we are 
talking about would not normally occur at the ordinary university. 

Mr. Wanrrten. This is an extraordinary threat and an extraordinary 
danger to the whole human race, and involved in it is the necessity for 
us to be adequately defended in time of war. If there is any situation 
which would justify having not only an unbiased analysis but one 
which the public would accept as being completely unbiased, I can- 
not figure any place that you would need it more than here. 

Who are the members of the Academy of Sciences? I am not a 
scientist and know nothing about the field. Could you state for the 
record what is involved, who are the members, and something about 
the record of that group? Could you supply it for the record? 

Mr. Fioop. You can get it from the Secretary of Commerce. 

Dr. Suetton. I do not have with me a reprint of the National 
Academy of Sciences comment on this subject, but that is certainly 
available. The National Academy of Sciences is made up of dis- 
tinguished scientists, not necessarily in the Government, although 
some of them are, but picked pretty much as a representative cross sec- 
tion of the United States scientific community. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I make a suggestion here, Mr. Whitten? If 
he does not have it General Moore can get it from the Department. 
While the question has been raised, since we have Dr. Libby’s article 
we might as well have this National Academy of Sciencies report in 
the record, too. 
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Mr. Fioop. We had it yesterday when we examined Secretary 
Weeks, and his office can give you the whole thing. 

Mr. Wuitren. I would be glad to have it included in the record. 

Mr. Murr. Might I ask a question, too? Did I understand you 
to say that the British Government scientific analysis of this is sub- 
stantially in accord with yours ? 

Dr. Suetton. That is correct. The numbers they came up with 
are almost verbatim the numbers I have given here. 

Mr. Mixer. I think it would be worth while to have their conclu- 
sions in the record, too. 

Mr. Wuirren. If they are available, I think so. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON GENETIC Errects OF ATOMIC RADIATION 


Warren Weaver. the Rockefeller Foundation, Chairman. 
H. Bentley Glass, Johns Hopkins University, Rapporteur. 
George W. Beadle, California Institute of Technology. 
James F. Crow, University of Wisconsin. 
M. Demerec, department of genetics, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
G. Failla, Columbia University. 
Alexander Hollaender, Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
Berwind P. Kaufmann, department of genetics, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 
C. C. Little, Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory. 
H. J. Muller, Indiana University. 
James V. Neel, University of Michigan. 
W. L. Russell, Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
T. M. Sonneborn, Indiana University. 
A. H. Sturtevant, California Institute of Technology. 
Shields Warren, New England Deaconess Hospital. 
Sewall Wright, University of Wisconsin. 
Consultant : 
John S. Laughlin, Sloan-Kettering Institute. 
Ira Pullman, Nuclear Development Corporation of America. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE AND SUBCOMMITTEES ON PATHOLOGIC EFFECTS 
or ATOMIC RADIATION 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Shields Warren, New England Deaconess Hospital. Boston, Chairman. 
Austin M. Brues, Argonne National Laboratory, Rapporteur. 

Howard Andrews, National Institutes of Health. 

Harry Biair, School of Medicine, University of Rochester. 

John C. Bugher, Rockefeller Foundation. 

Eugene P. Cronkhite, Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

Charles BE. Dunlap, School of Medicine, University of Tulane. 

Jacob Furth, Children’s Cancer Research Foundation, Boston. 

Webb Haymaker, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 

Louis H. Hampelmann, School of Medicine, University of Rochester. 
Samuel P. Hicks, New England Deaconess Hospital, Boston. 

Henry S. Kaplan, Stanford University Medical School, San Francisco. 
Sidney Madden, School of Medicine, University of California at Los Angeles. 
R. W. Wager, Hanford Atomic Products Operation, General Electric Co. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACUTE AND LONG-TERM HEMATOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


‘ugene P. Cronkhite, Brookhaven National Laboratory, Chairman. 
Carl V. Moore, Washington University School of Medicine. 
William N. Valentine, University of California Medical Center. 
Victor P. Bond, Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

William Moloney, Boston City Hospital. 
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George V. LeRoy, Billings Hospital, University of Chicago. 
George Brecher, National Institutes of Health. 
James S. Nickson, Memorial Hospital, New York. 
Consultants : 
James Hartgering, lieutenant colonel (Medical Corps), U. 8. A. 
Karl Tessmer, lieutenant colonel (Medical Corps), U. 8. A., Walter Reed 
Army Medical Research Institute. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TOXICITY OF INTERNAL EMITTERS 


Austin M. Brues, Argonne National Laboratory, Chairman. 
Thomas F. Dougherty, University of Utah. 
Miriam P. Finkel, Argonne National Laboratory. 
H. L. Friedell, Western Reserve University. 
Harry A. Kornberg, General Electric Co., Richland, Wash. 
Kermit Larson, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Wright Langham, Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory. 
Herman Lisco, Argonne National Laboratory. 
William P. Norris, Argonne National Laboratory. 
J. Newell Stannard, University of Rochester. 
Joseph D. Teresi, Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory. 
Raymond E. Zirkle, University of Chicago, 
Consultants : 

R. J. Hasterlik, University of Chicago. 

L. D. Marinelli, Argonne National Laboratory. 

Jack Schubert, Argonne National Laboratory. 

Charles L. Dunham, United States Atomic Energy Commission. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACUTE AND CHRONIC EFFECTS OF RADIOACTIVE PARTICLES ON THE 
RESPIRATORY TRACT 


Ralph W. Wager, Hanford Atomic Products Operation, General Blectric Co., 
Chairman. 
Stanton H. Cohn, United States Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
John W. Heally, Hanford Atomic Products Operation, General Bilectrie Co 
Francis R. Holden, Stanford Research Institute. 
James K. Scott, University of Rochester. 
J. N. Stannard, University of Rochester. 
George V. Taplin, University of California School of Medicine. 
Consultants : 
Averill A. Liebow, Yale University School of Medicine. 
C. C. Gamertsfelder, ANP department, General Electric Co. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON PERMANENT AND DELAYED BIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF IONIZING 
RADIATIONS FROM EXTERNAL SOURCES 


Henry A. Blair, Department of Radiation Biology, Chairman. 
George W. Casarett, Department of Radiation Biology. 
Louis H. Hempelmann, Division of Experimental Radiology. 
John B. Hursh, Department of Radiation Biology. 
Marvlou Ingram, Department of Radiation Biology. 
Thomas R. Noonan, Department of Radiation Biology. 
James K. Scott, Departments of Pharmacology and Pathology. 
Lawrence W. Tuttle, Department of Radiation Biology. 
All of the above personnel are meinbers of the faculty of the University of 
tochester School of Medicine and Dentistry, Rochester, N. Y 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON METEOROLOGICAL ASPROTS OF THE ErrectTs 
oF ATOMIC RADIATIONS 


Dr. Harry Wexler, United States Weather Bureau, Chairman. 

Dr. Lester Machta, United States Weather Bureau, Rapporteur. 

Col. B. G. Holzman, Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command 
Lt. Col. N. M. Lulejian, Headquarters, Air Research and Development Conunand. 
Dr. H. G. Houghton, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. W. W. Kellogg, the Rand Corp. 
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Dr. Heinz Lettau, Air Force Cambridge Research Center. 
Mr. Merril Eisenbud, United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
Dr. R. R. Braham, Jr., Institute of Atmospheric Physics. 
Mr. Charles KE. Anderson, Geophysics Research Directorate, Bedford, Mass. 
Dr. William K. Widger, Geophysics Research Directorate, Bedford, Mass. 
Mr. R. J. List, United States Weather Bureau. 
Mr. D. Lee Harris, United States Weather Bureau. 
Consultants : 
Irving H. Blifford, Naval Research Laboratory. 
Joshua Z. Holland, United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
Donald H. Pack, United States Weather Bureau. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON OCEANOGRAPHY AND FISHERIES 


Roger Revelle, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, Chairman. 
Howard Boroughs, University of Hawaii. 
Dayton E. Carritt, Johns Hopkins University. 
Waiter A. Chipman, United States Department of the Interior, Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 
Harmon Craig, Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 
Lauren R. Donaldson, University of Washington. 
Richard H. Fleming, University of Washington. 
Richard F. Foster, General Electric Co., Richland, Wash. 
Edward D. Goldberg, Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 
John H. Harley, United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
Bostwick Ketchum, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 
Louis A. Krumholz, American Museum of Natural History. 
Charles R. Renn, Johns Hopkins University. 
M. B. Schaeffer, Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 
Allyn C. Vine, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 
Lionel A. Walford, United States Department of the Interior, Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 
Warren S. Wooster, Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 
Consultants: 
Theodore Folsom, Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 
Theodore Rice, United States Department of the Interior, Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 
George A. Rounsefell, United States Department of the Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 
Paul Thompson (alternate for Dr. Walford) Fish and Wildlife Service. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION ON 
AGRICULTURE AND Foop SUPPLIES 


A. G. Norman, University of Michigan, Chairman. 
©. L. Comar, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 
George W. Irving, Jr., United States Department of Agriculture. 
James H. Jensen, Iowa State College. 
J. K. Loosli, Cornell University. 
Roy L. Lovvorn, North Carolina State College. 
Ralph B. March, University of California, Riverside. 
George L. McNew, Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 
Roy Overstreet, University of California, Berkeley. 
Kenneth B. Raper, University of Wisconsin. 
H. A. Rodenhiser, United States Department of Agriculture. 
W. Ralph Singleton, University of Virginia. 
Ralph G. H. Siu, Office of the Quartermaster General. 
G. Fred Somers, University of Delaware. 
George F. Stewart, University of California, Davis. 
Consultants : 
A. J. Lehmann, Food and Drug Administration. 
Robert Somers, Meat Inspection Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 
J. Wolfe, United States Atomic Knergy Commission. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE ON DISPOSAL AND DISPERSAL OF RADIOACTIVE 
WASTES 


Abel Wolman, Johns Hopkins University, Chairman. 
J. A. Lieberman, United States Atomic Energy Commission, Rapporteur. 
F. L. Culler, Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
A. E. Gorman, United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
L. P. Hatch, Brookhaven National Laboratory. 
H. H. Hess, Princeton University. 
C. W. Klassen, Illinois State Department of Public Health. 
Sidney Krasik, Westinghouse atomic power division. 
H. M. Parker, General Electric atomic energy project, Hanford. 
W. A. Patrick, Johns Hopkins University. 
S. T. Powell, consulting engineer, Baltimore. 
Leslie Silverman, Harvard University School of Public Health. 
Philip Sporn, American Gas & Electric Co., New York. 
Conrad P. Straub, Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 
Cc. V. Theis, United States Geological Survey. 
Forrest Western, United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
Consultants : 
Paul C. Aebersold, United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
Karl Z. Morgan, Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 


How Mucu RADIATION ARE WE Now RECEIVING? 


If we are to talk about how harmful certain radiation doses may be, we should 
gain some idea of the amount of radiation we are already receiving from various 
sources. 

The committee will release a report specially devoted to this particular sub- 
ject, which summarizes in detail all the kinds, sources, and amounts of radiation. 
In the present report, only that minimum amount of information will be given 
which is necessary for our current discussion. 

Neglecting several minor contributions (all of which will be treated in the 
longer report), man is at present receiving radiations from the following: 


(1) Background radiation 

This is the radiation which results from natural causes (cosmic rays, naturally 
occurring radium, etc.) not under our control. Each person receives on the 
average a total accumulated dose of about 43 roentgens over a 30-year period. 
At high altitudes this dose is greater, because of the increase of cosmic rays. 
Thus this background is as high as 5.5 roentgens in some places in the United 
States. 
(2) Medical X-rays 

According to present estimates, each person in the United States receives, on 
the average, a total accumulated dose to the gonads which is about 3 roentgens 
of X-radiation during a 30-year period. Of course, some persons get none at all; 
others may get a good deal more. 


(3) Fallout from weapons testing 


The Atomic Energy Commission’ is doing a technically competent and a 
socially conscientious job of measuring fallout, but it does not follow from this 
that one can answer, with high precision, all questions about the biological risks 
involved. What they usually measure (which, technically speaking, is a beta-ray 
activity in air) has to be translated over into what is genetically important 
(namely, the gamma ray dose to the gonads). The estimation of the latter of 
these quantities from the former is a pretty complicated business. 

Beside those just mentioned, there are certain further uncertainties in the 
fallout values. The measurements are necessarily taken far apart, and there 
is known to be considerable local variation due to meteorological conditions and 
topography. The radioactive dust, when it settles out of the air, is subject to 
weathering as when it is washed off of buildings by the rain and carried to 
locations where it may affect fewer persons. Also individuals inside houses, or 
other shelters, will be considerably less exposed than those in the open air. 


1Under the Department of Defense other measurements relating to fallout are also 
being made. 
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Thus, one cannot expect the figures on fallout to be very precise ones. We 
have been informed that the AKC scientists are confident that the actual true 
dose figures are less than five times their stated estimates, and are also greater 
than one-fifth of these stated estimates. 

It should be noted that the figures on fallout as stated by the Atomic Energy 
Commission make only a conservative correction for weathering and shelter; 
and thus their figures, at least in regard to this point, tend to overstate the 
danger rather than the opposite. 

With these understandings, it may be stated that United States residents have, 
on the average, been receiving from fallout over the past 5 years a dose which, 
if weapons testing were continued at the same rate, is estimated to produce a 
total 30-year dose of about one-tenth of a roentgen; and since the accuracy in- 
volved is probably not better than a factor of 5, one could better say that the 
80-year dose from weapons testing if maintained at the past level would probably 
be larger than 0.02 roentgen and smaller than 0.50 roentgen. 

The rate of fallout over the past 5 years has not been uniform. If weapons 
testing were, in the future, continued at the largest rate which has so far occurred 
(in 1953 and 1955) then the 30-year fallout dose would be about twice that 
stated above. The dose from fallout is roughly proportional to the number of 
equal-sized weapons exploded in air, so that a doubling of the test rate might be 
expected to double the fallout. 

The figures just stated are based on all information now available from both 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the Armed Forces, and have been estimated 
as part of a study carried out for this committee by Dr. John S. Laughlin, chief 
of the division of physics and biophysics, Sloan-Kettering Institute, and Dr. Ira 
Pullman, loaned to this study by the Nuclear Development Corporation of Amer- 
ica. In their estimation correction has been made for weathering and shelter 
effects in accordance with the latest experimental data. 


(4) Atomic powerplants 


As yet the general population has not received radiation from atomic power- 
plants or from the disposal of radioactive wastes. These are future sources of 
radiation that might become dangerous. 


(5) Occupational hazards 


The preceding four points apply to everyone. Unless proper precautions are 
taken, persons who are close to equipment emitting X-rays, who are engaged in 
experimental work in atomic energy, who operate atomic plants, who test weap- 
ons, who mine or otherwise handle radioactive material, etc., are subject to the 
risk of greater radiation exposure during their work. 


THE HAZARDS TO MAN OF NUCLEAR AND ALLIED RADIATIONS 


Presented by the Lord President of the Council to Parliament by Command of 
Her Majesty, June 1956 


CONTAMINATION OF THE WORLD BY FALLOUT FROM THE EXPLOSION OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


218. Nuclear weapons differ in their construction and size and the same type 
of weapon can be detonated in different ways—under water, on land, or in the 
air. These variations lead to differences in the radioactive dust produced, in its 
distribution, and in the rate at which it falls out from the atmosphere onto the 
earth. Except in the immediate vicinity of a nuclear weapon explosion, the 
ionizing radiations to be considered arise from radioactive particles. 
Radioactive fission products 

219. Radioactive fission products, formed when the atoms are split, become 
mixed with the vaporized material from the bomb and with any earth, water, 
or debris caught up in the explosion. Large particles fall quickly and are 
deposited close to the site of explosion: small particles are carried up with the 
hot gases to heights which vary with the power of the explosion. They subse- 
quently travel in airstreams for considerable distances and times, depending on 
the size of the particles and the height to which they were carried. 

220. The particles reaching this country from the distant explosion of a typical 
nuclear weapon detonated over land are spherical in shape and consist of fused 
Silica and metallic oxides impregnated with the fission products. The vast 
majority are smaller than 0.001 of a centimeter in diameter. Particles from the 
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thermonuclear tests in the Pacific atolls differ, in that they consist of calcium 
oxides or carbonates from coral and are irregular in shape. Both varieties 
are radioactive. 

221. Different types of weapons produce a similar mixture of fission products 
in Slightly different proportions, but the overall rate of decay of radioactivity is 
almost the same in all types. The total radioactivity decays to one-tenth of 
the original level for each sevenfold increase of time in days, as measured from 
the moment of detonation; thus, if the radioactivity is 1 unit on the first day 
after detonation, it is 1/10 unit at 7 days, 1/100 unit at 49 days, and so on. 

222. At the time of atomic explosions some normally stable elements may 
become radioactive by virtue of the capture of neutrons. Such induced activi- 
ties are for all practical purposes short lived and therefore of little importance 
when long-term hazards are being considered. 

223. Since January 1951 continual watch has been kept by the Atomic Knergy 
Authority on the radioactive fallout reaching this country from nuclear devices 
exploded in other parts of the world. The activity in rdinwater at selected 
sites is recorded continnously. In addition the atmosphere is sampled daily by 
the collection of dust on a eylindrical filter through which about 1,500 kilograms 
of air are passed, and the radioactivity of the filter papers is determined 
(appendix M). 

Radioactivity in air 

224. When the ordinary type of atomic bomb is exploded in Nevada, the dust 
cloud rises to a height of about 40,000 feet. It then travels eastward with the 
winds which prevail at that height and diffuses both vertically and laterally. 
It may or may not pass over this country on its first circuit round the world; if 
it does so, it will usually appear about 5 days after the explosion. The cloud 
continues circling the earth, and peaks of activity can be detected over any 
particular place in its path at about monthly intervals. The total radioactivity 
per unit volume of air falls progressively with time owing to decay of the radio- 
active elements, to increased spread of the cloud and to deposition on the surface 
of the earth; approximately half the available material is deposited every 22 
days. 

225. Clouds from thermonuclear explosions behave differently because of the 
far greater height, approximately 100,000 feet, to which the debris is carried. 
Diffusion downward from the stratosphere is a very slow process, and months 
after a thermonuclear test explosion most of the radioactive debris is still at 
these great heights. 

226. Dust clouds from distant tests passing on the first circuit over this country 
are usually too high to impart measurable activity to air at ground level. Sub- 
sequently, at the peak periods, concentrations are in the region of five radioactive 
disintegrations per minute per cubic meter (dpm/m*) of air. From April 1952 
to December 1955 the mean concentration of activity from all bombs exploded in 
that period was 0.5 dpm/m*. The corresponding average activity from naturally 
eeccurring radon decay products in the air was measured at one of the sampling 
stations and found to be 130 dpm/m*. The debris from the thermonuclear tests 
in the Pacific in 1954, much of it by now already decayed, has mostly still to come 
down, but it is not expected to exceed 0.1 dpm/m* in the next few years. The 
dose to a person fully exposed to air with a radioactivity of 0.5 dpm/m* has been 
calculated to be one millionth of a roentgen per year. 

Deposited radioactivity 

227. The radioactive fallout is cleared, sooner or later, from the air by deposi- 
tion. Rain contains the bulk of deposited activity and continuing measurements 
have been made since 1951 of the radioactivity of rainwater collected from spe- 
cially treated roofs. Any radioactive dust deposited on the roofs in spells of 
dry weather is washed off and included with the next sample of rainwater. 
from these measurements the amount of radioactivity deposited per square mile 
can be determined for each explosion. 

228. The dose that a man standing in the open in this country would receive 
from the deposition of radioactivity from all bombs so far exploded has been 
estimated. It has been assumed that all the radioactivity remains on the sur- 
face of the earth and that none is lost, as we know some will be, by drainage 
and weathering. Including all ordinary atomic bombs exploded before De- 
cember 1955, and calculating all the radioactivity which they have contributed 
and will contribute over the next 50 years, it is found that the total dose which 
a man continuously out of doors, night and day, would receive is 0.005 roentgen. 
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To this dose from ordinary atomic bombs must be added the dose from 
thermonuclear weapons. For these latter the dose from the radioactivity still 
to be deposited is more important. It can be estimated that the accumulated 
dose from thermonuclear weapons is 0.002 to 0.003 roentgen with another 0.027 
roentgen still to come. 


Total radioactivity from weapons already exploded 


229. All these doses together add up to about 0.035 roentgen from weapons 
already exploded. This is a maximum dose, The loss of radioactivity from 
weathering has not been taken into account, nor has the protection afforded 
by buildings in and around which most people in this country spend a large 
part of their lives. It would be realistic to divide the dose by 3 for weathering 
and by 7 for protection afforded as a result of time spent in houses. The 
average inhabitant of this coiuntry may therefore receive in the next 50 years 
between 0.001 and 0.002 roentgen from this fallout, or 0.02 to 0.04 percent of 
the radiation that he will receive during the same period from natural sur- 
roundings. 

230. If the firing of both types of bomb were to be continued indefinitely at 
the same rate as over the past few years, there would be a buildup of activity 
gradually reaching a plateau in aboout a hundred years time which, on the 
same basis of calculation, would give the average individual a dose over a 
period of 30 years of 0.026 roentgen or about 0.9 percent of what he would 
receive in the same period from natural sources. 

231. The most impressive feature of these figures for exposure from fallout 
is the very great effect of a very few thermonuclear explosions. This is not 
surprising since their power is measured in equivalents of million of tons of 
TNT compared with the thousands of tons for atomic bombs. If the rate of 
firing this type of weapon increases, the radiation exposure will be altered 
proportionally. 


SPECIAL HAZARDS FROM RADIOACTIVE FISSION PRODUCTS 


Particulate contamination 


232. The total radioactivity in the air from fallout is measured daily, and 


determinations are made of selected individual radioactive substances. The 
activity will arise from particles which may be inhaled into the lung. It can 
be calculated, however, that not more than 1 or 2 particles of the more highly 
active substances are breathed by any person in the course of a year (appendix 
M). Although the radioactivity of these particles is minute, it is concentrated 
in a few million-millionths of a cubic centimeter (10-* ce.) and the possibility 
of their creating a hazard must therefore be considered. The International 
Commission on Radiological Protection has concluded that the critical volume 
of tissue to be taken into account is of the order of one eubic centimeter, which 
is a larger volume than could be heavily irradiated by a few such radioactive 
particles. It seems unlikely that particulate contamination of the air from the 
fallout from test explosions would constitute a problem in ordinary civilian life. 

233. Radioactive material froin tbe air is deposited and accumulates on the 
ground where it may contaminate drinking water and agricultural crops. After 
deposition it becomes possible to make routine measurements of the present 
concentration of the more dangerous radioactive substances. By December 1955, 
this concentration amounted to 0.011 curie of strontium 90 and 0.0002 curie of 
plutonium 239 per square mile. The continuing fallout from explosions which 
have already taken place will cause a rise, to a maximum by about 1965, of 
around 0.045 curie of strontium 90 per square mile. These figures should be 
viewed against the background of the fact that the top 1 foot of soil has always 
contained on the average about 1 curie per square mile of the equally, if not 
more, dangerous naturally occurring radium. 


Strontium 90 


234. From the point of view of general contamination of the world, the hazard 


from deposited strontium 90 might, according to present ideas, be greater than 
that from external radiation, since strontium, like radium, is ordinarily retained 
in the body and deposited in bone. The average concentration of radioactive 
strontium in rainwater over a period of 3 years ending December 1955, was 1.7 
micromicrocuries per liter and, since most water passes through soil before being 
drunk, the activity reaching human beings through drinking water is extremely 
small. 
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235. Strontium 90 is. deposited on herbage and soil and is then absorbed into 
plants. Man and animals consuming the leaves of plants will therefore receive 
strontium 90 in food as well as in water. The hazard is greater for grazing 
animals than for man, since animals may crop herbage from wide areas of con- 
taminated pasture. Man, moreover, relies for his food more on grains and roots, 
which are not sites of concentration of strontium, and on animal produce from 
which the animal has removed most of the strontium to its bones. Cows’ milk 
contains strontium, but fortunately the cow in its metabolic processes secrets 
ealcium into the milk in preference to strontium. 

236. The importance of radioactive strontium, compared with other long-lived 
fission products produced by exploding nuclear weapons, derives from four fac- 
tors; its relative abundance among the fission products, its facility for following 
ealcium through the human food chain, the ease with which it is absorbed, and 
the fact that, once absorbed, it is stored for long periods in the bones of the body. 
In bones it forms more or less localized deposits which, judging by animal experi- 
ments and according to analogy with the action of radium compounds on human 
subjects, can if present in sufficient amounts give rise to bone tumors or, by 
irradiating the neighboring bone marrow, to aplastic anemia or leukemia. There 
is evidence that the young are more susceptible to its action than adults. Such 
measurements as have been made of strontium 90 in human bone suggest that 
the highest levels are at present about a thousand times less than is considered 
permissible for those occupationally exposed. 


Plutonium 

237. Plutonium 239, another very long-lived radioactive element, is also a 
potentially dangerous contaminant since, like strontium, it is deposited in bone. 
The amount of activity from plutonium in fallout is small relative to that of 
strontium 90, its solubility is low, and less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
amount taken by mouth is absorbed. The hazard from plutonium in fallout 
debris is thus very small. 


Caesium 

238. Very sensitive methods of measuring the radioactivity of the human body 
have now been developed and, on the records obtained in recent months, there 
has been some indication of gamma radiation suspected to be due to the long-lived 
fission product caesium 137. Although it is not possible yet to identify with 
certainty the source of this radiation, calculations have been made on the assump- 
tion that it is due to this isotope. Caesium is not concentrated in any particular 
organ of the body and, on the basis of present information, is unlikely materially 
to affect the figure given above for the dose from the fission products deposited 
on the ground. 


Other important isotopes 
239. Of the other elements in mixed fission products strontium S89 and barium 


140 behaves similarly to strontium 90; iodine 131, which is easily absorbed, is 
highly concentrated in the thyroid gland. These three isotopes, having half-lives 
which are only a matter of days, are of very little significance in relation to the 
long-range fallout from atomic bombs, since most of their radioactivity will have 
decayed before they are deposited. In relation to the heavily contaminated areas 
within a few hundred miles of the explosion of a thermonuclear bomb, however, 


they will be of great importance. 


TOTAL GONAD DOSE FROM MAN-MADE SOURCES OF RADIATION 


240. Information on the total dose to the gonads from man-made sources of 
radiation is summarized in table 4, the dose from each source being expressed 
as a percentage of the dose received from natural sources. It will be seen that 
the total dose amounts to approximately 25 percent of that already received from 
the natural background. 
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TABLE 4.—Summary of estimated population doses of radiation to the gonads 
expressed as percentages of natural background 


———_ 


Sources of radiation 


Natural background. -......_-- : ay bale 


Diagnostic radiology... .........--- 
Radiotherapy ----_- pasha 
Shoe fitting... _- ‘ 
Luminous watches and clocks... 
Television sets_ - PR he Eee 
High altitude flying......-- sc 
Occupational exposure: 

Radiology and industry. 


Approximate dose to 
gonads as a percentage 
of natural background. 








uated j ; 100. 

wie : ‘ | At least 22. 

} (?). 

} 0.1, 

i 

Much less than 1. 
Insignificant. 


At least 1.6. 
0.1. 





Atomie Energy Authority... _- 


Fallout from test explosions.......--.-..--.----- ; | Less than 1. 


NUCLEAR WARFARE 


241. Atomic bombs were developed for their capacity to create blast, which was 
the chief cause of casualties at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The additional effects 
of the detonation of a nuclear weapon are due to the release of other forms of 
energy—heat and ionizing radiation. The ionizing radiations produced by the 
weapons are the new feature of military operations. Of the prompt radiations, 
produced at the moment of explosion, neutrons are the direct result of the process 
of nuclear fission. Gamma rays are also a byproduct of fission but most of these 
are produced immediately after the detonation by the enormous quantities of 
radioactive fission products. The rapid ending of the gamma-flash at ground level 
after an explosion is due partly to the ephemeral nature of the radioactivities of 
many of the fission products and partly to the very rapid removal of the debris in 
the up-draught of hot gases. 

242. The effective range of the prompt ionizing radiations from an ordinary 
atomic bomb explosion is less than that of the thermal radiation, and at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki the range within which death and severe injury from 
ionizing radiations were encountered was about 1 mile, as compared with up to 
3 miles for severe flash burns and 5 miles for indirect blast effects. 

243. The notable feature of the ionizing radiations is that, in contrast to 
the heat rays, they are very penetrating. Clothing which may be adequate to 
shield the body from heat flash is “transparent” to these rays, and even 4 inches 
of concrete transmit half the radiation at a distance of 1 mile from the atomic 
bomb burst. Thus, at ranges relatively close to such a weapon, people in stoutly 
constructed buildings might survive the effects of the heat and blast waves but 
suffer from the damaging effects of the penetrating gamma rays and neutrons. 

244. From the comparative ranges of the heat flash and ionizing radiation 
it will be seen that distance is a factor of great importance. With gamma-rays, 
as with heat, the intensity falls in proportion to the square of the distance and 
is diminished by an attenuation factor. It is unlikely that the prompt radiations 
from thermonuclear weapons would be relatively more significant than those from 
atomic weapons. The hazard from radiation is therefore only one of the im- 
mediate effects of nuclear weapon explosions, and a relatively minor one in a 
holocaust. Its particular importance lies in the delayed and distant effects, 
which arise from the radioactive fission products. 

245. At Hiroshima and Nagasaki the atomic bombs were exploded high in the 
air so as to obtain the maximum effects from blast. Virtually all the fission prod- 
ucts were therefore carried up with the hot gases and must have been enormously 
diluted before being deposited gradually round the world. However, some did fall 
to earth locally and presumably contributed to the delayed effects recorded by the 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission. 

246. When bombs are exploded in or near the surface of the ground or near 
the surface of water, much debris highly contaminated with fission products is 
flung into the air, and the large particles are deposited more or less locally. 
Some of intermediate particle size is carried by the local winds and gradually 
diffuses and settles downwind. The best known phenomenon of this character 
following a test explosion arose from the thermonuclear device exploded on 
March 1, 1954. According to the press release in February 1955, of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, the area over which fission products settled 
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to give a radiation dose which might well have been lethal to a man unable 
to take shelter was about 7,000 square miles, Over a considerably larger area, 
conditions in the open would have been hazardous to man and beast. The size 
and shape of these lethal and hazardous areas will vary with the conditions 
of the explosion and of the local meteorology. Nevertheless, the inferences are 
plain; weapons such as these can be devastating, not only locally over areas 
measuring hundreds of square miles, but in their more distant effects, which 
may occur over thousands and tens of thousands of square miles. 


PROTECTION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. Wuirren. The point I am getting to here is that we are dealing 
here with something which, ac cording to your own statement, involves 
many imponderables leading away out into the field of guesswork. It 
is probably a learned guess or a trained guess, but when - you get to the 
year 2000 or beyond the many factors “which you have already de- 
cribed leave it so that I would hate to reply upon any one man’s 
opinion in this field, and I think that would be the general reaction 
of the public. 

Dr. Sueiton. By the Atomic Energy Act I suspect that the health 
and safety of the country in this regard are more nearly a responsibil- 
ity of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think it is. There is no question about it, except 
that each individual has a feeling of protecting his own safety, and 
he might not wish to rely on that. 

Dr. Suexron. The only reason for bringing that up is that I remind 
you again that the Department of Defense enters into the tests in 
cooperation or in partnership with the AEC. In a typical operation 
the AEC is generally responsible, for instance, for an off-site situation, 
off the proving grounds. 

Mr. Warren. By this line of questions I do not mean to indict in 
any manner your very fine presentation or the very fine work done 
by the Commission through your agency and the others. I am sure 
your work is as conscientious as can be and, so far as I know, your 
opinions may be sound. I am saying, this field being as broad as it is 
and as much as we are dependent on it, in my judgment it would be 
well and if I were in your place I would wish to have my views sub- 
jected to the sentiment of others who are independent, with no ties, 
with no background of having worked with and for the military in this 
field, because I would hate for the American public to rely on my 
opinion. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield a minute there? 

There is one statement you made, Dr. Shelton, that we cannot 
let go unchallenged. I am not sure how you meant it, but under no 
circumstances does the Congress of the United States delegate the 
health, safety, and welfare of the people of the United States to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Let us be clear about that. If you have 
that impression, I want to disabuse you of it as of now. Iam sure you 
do not. 

Dr. Suetton. No. I merely meant that in the Atomic Energy Act 
the responsibilities of the Department of Defense and of the AKC in 
this regard are clearly delineated. 

Mr. Wurrven. I am sure that they are charged with the responsi- 
bility of protecting the public health and w elfare. At the same time, 
I agree with Mr. Flood that the American people would rather not 
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rely on them fully and would not be adverse to having supporting 
opinions from those who have no ties with the Commission. What 
could this committee do if it saw fit to see to it that these data and 
this information were made available to a university which had ade- 
quate laboratory facilities, which had no financial interest and no mili- 
tary background, and which were not open to the charge of being on 
either the incumbent ws igon or the outside wagon trying to get in. “We 
are playing with chips that go the whole way in this. What course 
could be arranged if the committee in its wisdom should request it? 

Admiral Rivero. May I make a suggestion, sir. If that were to be 
done, I believe the Atomic Energy Commission rather than our group 
should do so. 

Mr. Wurrren, Any request the committee would make should be 
directed to the Aicanse Knergy Commission and not to your group? 

Admiral Rivero, In this particular area that would be my sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BODY RESISTANCE TO RADIATION 


Mr. Fioop. T have just this one question, Mr. Chairman. 

In view of the long history of medicine, biology, and biochemistry in 
all fields, in view of what we have been led to believe the biochemistry 
of the human body does under resistance to various foreign elements, 
do you have any thinking or is there any opinion as to why these ele- 
ments within the body over a period of time will not produce the same 
resistance to this element as it has historically to others ? 

Dr. Suevron. That question should go to the medical doctor. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness to the left can answer if he wants to. I do 
not care who answers it, 

Colonel Hansen. Mr. Flood, in order to answer that I think I would 
like to go back into the immune mechanisms of the body by which one 
is able to build up a resistance to a certain thing. 

Mr. Fioop. You answer it the way you wish, even if you wish to 
supply later a paper for the record and prefer not do this off the cuff. 
The question is of such importance and the answer of even more im- 
portance that if you would prefer at your leisure to supply the answer 
for the record and document it, of course, do that. 

I have in mind, of course, the fact that we were advised of the tre- 
mendous resilie ney developed over an amazingly short period of time 
to the current family of antibiotics of all sorts. In the field of medi- 
cine, almost overnight antibiotics that were effective in the human body 
X months or years ago are no longer so. If that is true and if there 
are any other analogies of stronger value that you may have in mind, 
will you tell us now briefly what you think and then, if you desire, 
supply the record with a more detailed or documented reply. 

Colonel Hansen. Yes, sir. May I say that I speak with some bitter 
experience on the possible reaction of the body to antibiotics, having 
been in the hospital recently as a result of that. 

Mr. Froop. You are an excellent exhibit A as to the value of what- 
ever happened. 

Colonel Hansen. The body immune mechanisms react to foreign 
proteins which get ‘into the bloodstream. By “proteins” I mean the 
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chemical molecules that are made up of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. One becomes sensitive to these and has allergic reactions, 
In addition, one can become.allergic to certain foreign elements. which 
get into the body. These are physical amounts which are present in 
the body. They may be very tiny and barely detectable, but they are 
physical amounts. [onizing radiations as such are not detectable by 
these means. They are detectable by virtue of their ionizing ability. 
As they go through the cells part of their energy is cast off and it makes 
ions which break up chemicals within the cell, forming different and, 
to the cell, intolerable chemical properties. For example, the body has 
an average of about 65 percent water. Each cell we can say has about 
65 percent water. As ionization occurs in a single cell, hydrogen 
peroxide may be the result. 

Mr. Fioop. Does this affect the nucleus of the cell? Does it disturb 
the essential reproduction? What does it do? 

Colonel Hansen. It can,sir. It can be created in such a concentra- 
tion as to kill the cell. 

Mr. Froop. The nuclei of the cell ? 

Colonel Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And prevent reproduction ? 

Colonel Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Asexually ? 

Colonel Hansen. Asexually; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, all right. You may want to go on and supply the 
rest for the record. You could lecture me all day on this, but we can- 
not dothat. I think this is of fundamental importance, and I do wish 
you would do what you think the record deserves in replying to the 
question, and of course add this: I have in mind also that this form 
of resistance which is developed through certain bacteria or to cer- 
tain artificial antibiotics develops not only in direct ratio to the al- 
lergies of an individual but also to an entire group of bacteria, an 
entire group of antibiotics, by an entire race of people, by the entire 
human race. Do you follow me? Drug A is no longer effective 
against the human body in any area where it has been effective because 
the resistance which has been built up is so general that that drug or 
bacteria is no longer effective. The human body becomes resistant. 
Is that not so? Are there not such cases? 

Colonel Hansen. I do not know of any for the human population 
as such. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean animals. 

Colonel Hansen. Mammalian population. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. Use the mammal anyplace, if you wish, because 
you use that as your basis to reach one conclusion. Can you not do 
the same thing to reach this one? 

Colonel Hansen. I do not know of a drug—— 

Mr. Fxoop. Is it not true that to all intents and purposes the early 
antibiotics grown from fungi and moss or the yeast elements, such as 
the streptomycin family, have lost their value generally ? 

Colonel Hansen. Their value may have been decreased by the bac- 
teria, by the invading arg the thing which causes the infection 
developing a resistance; but I do not know of any mammalian organ- 
ism which has been able to develop total resistance against specific 
chemicals or drugs. 
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Mr. Frioop. I think you have drawn the obvious and the very clear 
demarcating line. What I am groping for is a result of a resistance 
developed within the germ family rather than within the biochemistry 
of the human body. You had better make that distinction clear. 
That may be the complete answer. 

Colonel Hansen. May I phrase the question and make sure. As I 
see it, what you want to know is why will not the body develop a 
resistance to lonizing radiation if it is deposited internally. 

Mr. Sueprarp. On the same premise that immunity is developed. 

Mr. Froop. So the layman can understand it. 

Mr. Suepparp. It will be a rather extensive discussion, my friend. 

Yolonel Hansen. And it will be quite difficult. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The question posed by the Honorable Daniel Flood was related to “why doesn’t 
the body develop resistance to internally deposited radioactive substances?” 

In answering this question the following definitions are used : 

Resistance: The resistance of the individual to the untoward affects of bac- 
teria, infections, or other deleterious substances. The degree of resistance is 
variable. 

Immunity: The power which a living organism possesses to resist and over- 
come infection or poisons. This may be partial or absolute. 

Tolerance: Ability to endure the continued or increasing use of a drug. 

These terms are sometimes used synonymously, and whereas, this is not tech- 
nically correct, they do have one thing in common. This is to point out that there 
may be an increased ability to withstand chemical substances upon repeated 
usage. As an example, one may consider a drug addict who needs increasingly 
larger doses to obtain the same effect. These phenomena are purely chemical 
in nature. 

Ionizing radiation, on the other hand, performs its damage on the basis of an 
interchange of energy and is a phenomenon of physics. As a result of this inter- 
change of energy there may be a change in the atomic structure of the cell. This 
change may injure or kill the cell and if enough cells are involved the individual 
may, in turn, become sick or die. 

Thus, ionizing radiation affects the body by involving its individual building 
blocks, the cells. Chemical substances involve whole organs or systems, such 
as the nervous system, and the effect is rapidly apparent. 

Radiation is a random phenomenon and injury is dependent upon the number 
of atoms involved. This injury may not be apparent until much later when the 
full consequences, such as cataract formation, become apparent. 

There is ample evidence that repeated use of a chemical may lead to an in- 
creased tolerance for this chemical. There is no evidence known to me, which 
is statistically convincing, that repeated exposure to radiation will lead to a 
similar tolerance. 


Mr. Suepparp. Is that all, gentlemen? The committee will now 
stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. Doctor, we 
thank you for your appearance. 

Dr. SHELTON. It was again a pleasure to appear before the commit- 
tee. I will transmit to the committee through General Moore the in- 
formation I promised to furnish. 

Mr. Suepparp. That will be acceptable, I am sure. 

(At the request of Representative Miller, a newspaper article, and 
the comment of the Department of Defense thereon, regarding possible 


production of bone cancer from radiation exposure may be found on 
p. 2350.) 
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MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

LT. GEN. JOSEPH SMITH, COMMANDER, MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 

BRIG. GEN. ALBERT WILSON, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 

HON. LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE (FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we begin today a hearing with regard to Military 
Air Transport Service, commonly called MATS. 

As you know there has been a growing concern for a number of 
years among people in the air transport business about the continuing 
expansion of Military Air Transport Service activities. These people 
feel rather strongly, that MATS is a classic example of Government in 
business. Perhaps it is the largest governmental operation that 
could be termed in part as competitive with private enterprise. I 
believe the Hoover Commission made a point of this and considered 
the matter of turning a large portion of this operation over to private 
enterprise as one of their most important recommendations. 

Of course, we are all aware that this administration is dedicated to 
free enterprise and letting private business do anything that it can 
do better than the Government in the public interest. 

We had a considerable discussion on this point last year if you will 
recall, at which time Mr. Shoemaker who headed the task force which 
made the study for the Hoover Commission appeared before the com- 
mittee. He has wired me saying he is available to appear again. 
The air transport people are on the march, and they are militantly 
seeking to get what they consider a square deal from the Government. 

As a result of our discussions last year the committee report on 
the appropriation bill contained a statement on military air transport 
problems, and the Department was directed to prepare a study deal- 
ing with nine specific points set forth in the report on page 47. 
Establishing a basis for our hearing today, I believe it would be well 
to insert the statement contained in the committee report for last 
year beginning on page 45 continuing through page 46 and into 
page 47. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Miuitary Arr TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The Military Air Transport Service has, for some time, been one of the most 
controversial activities of the Air Force. The controversial aspects of this service 
result primarily because, to some extent, it is competitive with commercial air 
facilities. MATS, as the Military Air Transport Service is called, is an integrated 
Air Force Command providing strategic air lift, technical services, and a global 
air route system. Since it was originally organized in 1948, it has been the 
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subject of much comment and numerous studies and recommendations. Several 
years ago, the Committee on Appropriations recommended that the air transport 
portions of MATS be set up under an industrial fund type operation. The last 
so-called Hoover Commission has made a similar recommendation. The Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1957 contained a provision for placing the air transport 
portion of the MATS operation on an industrial fund basis during that year. 

The MATS organization is an. enormous operation supporting more than 
110,000 miles of global air routes, and employing approximately 105,000 military 
and civilian personnel. Of this total, over 16,000 are civilians. It should be 
pointed out, however, that approximately 63,000 of those employees are assigned 
to technical services and independent units of the MATS operations, and that 
only 42,000 are assigned to the air transport activities. MATS has 506 four- 
engine aircraft of the C—54 and larger variety assigned to the transport mission. 
The total operating costs for fiscal year 1955 are reported to have been about 
$560 million, of which approximately 40 percent. was for technical services, 22 
percent for base support, 30 percent for strategic transport operations, and the 
remainder for miscellaneous activities. 

From the foregoing data, it is evident that the MATS operation is one of the 
major commands of the Department of the Air Force. It is also evident from 
the testimony given the committee that the mission assigned to MATS is of major 
strategic importance. It is more than just a convenient air transportation sys- 
tem. It is a significant portion of our overall air defense forces. Because of its 
size and the complexity of the problems involved, witnesses from the Air Force 
stated that it would be impossible to accomplish conversion of the air transport 
phases of MATS to an industrial fund type operation during fiscal year 1957. 
Therefore, the committee is not providing the necessary funds for this purpose 
during fiscal year 1957. Nevertheless, it is expected that the agencies of the 
Department of Defense will continue to work toward the objectives of setting up 
a consolidated air transport organization which can be placed under an industrial 
fund method of operation. The committee strongly favors such procedure. 

As noted in the previous paragraph, the committee recognizes the strategic 
importance and necessity of a strong MATS type operation. At the same time, 
the committee notes that it is apparent that commercial air facilities, including 
scheduled and nonscheduled airlines, are an essential part of the overall mobiliza- 
tion transport strength of the United States, and as it has been stated by Air 
Force representatives, will provide a major part of the ability of the Nation to 
meet the huge demands for transport in the event of a sudden war emergency. 

Because of the significant role that the Military Air Transport Service plays 
in our mobilization planning, the committee does not desire to set an arbitrary 
limit on the size of the MATS operation. However, it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the Air Force should give attention to handling its air transport busi- 
ness in such a way as to assist in keeping the nonscheduled and other airlines in a 
reasonably sound financial and operating position. In this regard, President 
Eisenhower’s Air Coordinating Committee 1954 Report on Air Policy (p. 17) had 
this to say: 

“The Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers.’ 

The committee strongly endorses that statement. 

As was stated in the hearings, the committee will require complete annual 
operating statements from the Air Force and the MATS organization for con- 
sideration in connection with the annual appropriation requests. At the time of 
the fiscal year 1958 hearings, it is expected that the Air Force will have a firm 
statement on its plans for industrialization of the Air Transport organization. 
The statement to be prepared for the committee should contain firm information 
with respect to the following points: 

(1) The basis for determination of the number of aircraft to be assigned to the 
consolidated Air Transport organization. 

(2) The number of hours, by type and model, that it is planned to fly the 
aircraft assigned to the Air Transport organization during fiscal year 1958, 

(3) The policy to be followed with respect to the assignment of cargo and 
passengers to the Air Transport organization and commercially operated aircraft. 

(4) The routes to be regularly serviced by the consolidated Air Transport 
organization, 

(5) The policies to be followed in contracting for commercial airlift. 
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(6) The policies to be followed in dividing Department of Defense peacetime 
traffic between the consolidated Air Transport organization and commercial 
carriers. 

(7) The policies to be followed in leasing aircraft owned by agencies in the 
Department of Defense to private operators. 

(8) The extent to which transport-type aircraft are to be retained by other 
operating elements of the Department of Defense and the purpose for which such 
aircraft are to be utilized. 

(9) A statement of accounting principles to be followed in determining the 
costs and the method by which the using agencies are to reimburse the industrial 
fund operation. 

Mr. Mauon. I assume, Mr. Secretary, that you are prepared to 


make a statement today dealing with those nine points. 


STAFF INQUIRY ON MATS 


In addition to the statement called for by the committee report, the 
committee directed last August that a staff inquiry be made into the 
operations of the Military Air Transport Service. This inquiry had 
three major objectives. 

1. To determine the extent to which MATS operations are or can 
be assigned to commercial carriers without affecting military readiness 
one national security. 

. To determine if any difficult organizational or management 
Fe eam exist which at present or may in the future affect the opera- 
7 of MATS, particularly if an industrial fund is established. 

To check on the progress made within the Department of Defense 
pay establishing an industrial fund for MATS, along with an 
independent evaluation of activities and costs that could best be 
included and the amount of necessary working capital. 

Our staff has made a report dealing with these points which you 
have had for some period of time, and I believe you are also prepared 
to discuss with the committee the conclusions and recommendations 
set forth in that report. I suggest that you proceed with your state- 
ment and the committee members will ask any questions that they 
may have after you are finished. 

Before making your statement for the record, and because of the 
numbers of people interested in the problems relating to the operations 
of the Military Air Transport Service, we will insert in the record at 
this point the entire text of the committee staff report on this subject. 

(The report referred to is as follows:) 


A Report To THz CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, UNITED STATES 
House or REeEpRESENTATIVES, ON Muiuitary Arr TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 


(Surveys and investigations staff, January 1957) 


SUMMARY AND TABLE OF CONTENTS 


I. Introduction. 
II. Military versus civil airlift. 
A. Introduction. 

The extent to which MATS operations can be assigned 
to commercial carriers without affecting military readi- 
ness and national security involves the matter of MATS 
transport size. 
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B. Policy considerations. 

In order to minimize the Nation’s reduction in stand- 
ard of living for support of military preparedness during 
both peacetime and wartime, military defense needs 
should be met to the maximum possible extent by facil- 
ities and resources which have normal peacetime civil 
usefulness, but which can be mobilized and converted 
to war use if necessary. Total costs to the Government 
should be kept to a minimum to accomplish this and 
other objectives. 

However, it is considered necessary that some sub- 
stantial amount of military airlift capacity be main- 
tained, so long as, and to the extent that, wartime 
military needs cannot be met adequately by mobiliza- 
tion of normal civil airlift capacity. 

Method of determining size (capacity) of military airlift. 

In determining the capacity of the military airlift, it 
is necessary to arrive at a reasonable proportion between 
two extremes; (1) maintenance of the needed military 
airlift ‘idle’? while carrying all necessary peacetime 
cargo commercially; and (2) “saturate’’ the military 
airlift and build it up to the point where no commercial 
airlift is used in peacetime. Although it does not pro- 
vide a numerical answer to how much airlift capaeity 
should be military, a plan is presented which, through 
a logical review process by various interested parties, 
should in time bring about and maintain a reasonably 
proportioned balance between the two extremes 

D. Use of military airlift in peacetime. 

With a given amount of military airlift capacity nec- 
essary for wartime purposes, it is essential to arrive at 
a method for allocating the peacetime airlift business 
between the military and commercial segments. A logi- 
cal approach to this problem is presented which requires 
that, over the long run, commercial airlift be promoted 
first, and that use ‘of military airlift be held to the mini- 
mum necessary to adequately “exercise” all its parts, 
but with consideration also being given to minimizing 
costs to the Government. 

E. Data presently available on airlift requirements. 

Data necessary to determine the size of the military 
airlift and its use during peacetime are not currently 
available in the form or to the extent required by the 
plans presented in this report, but most of such data 
are being developed. 

F. Present - of commercial airlift by MATS. 

About 13 percent of the total tonnage handled by 
MATS dustin fiscal year 1956 was carried by commer- 
cial carriers. The contract cost for this movement was 
about $43 million. Under present directives of the 
Department of Defense, “the efficient and economie’’ 
utilization of MATS aircraft takes precedence over the 
employment of commercial transportation for move- 
ments to, from, between, and within areas outside the 
United States. 


a 


C. 
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III. Organization and management problems affecting MATS opera- 
tions. 
A. Scope of report coverage. 
B. Airlift operations in wartime. 

The use of an industrial fund for MATS would not 
appear to be incompatible with the effective accom- 
plishment of a war effort mission. To the contrary, it 
may well be that commercial-type cost consciousness 
would result in greater war effort efficiency at. minimum 
cost. 

C. Airlift operations in peacetime. 

Industrial funding will change administrative proce- 
dures and may reduce air traffic to some extent because 
of increased cost consciousness. However, there should 
be no basic changes in airlift operations during peace- 
time, as a result of industrial funding. 

D. Administrative procedures. 

The industrial funding of MATS may raise some ad- | 
ministrative problems revolving around such matters 
as MATS relations with the maintenance function of 
the Air Materiel Command, but they could not be | 
classed as “especially difficult.””, Within MATS, indus- : 
trial funding should resolve more problems than are 
created, and benefits such as increased managerial 
insight and control should result. 

E. Organizational rivalries. 

A problem that might be classed as “‘especially diffi- 
cult”? may result from organizational relations revolving 
around transfers of aircraft and airlift functions from 
Navy and the Tactical Air Command to MATS, in 
accordance with the single-manager plan for air trans- | 
portation within the Department of Defense. Executive | 
management ability in fostering interservice and inter- | 
command cooperation will be required of both Air Force 
and OSD top management. 

1V. Progress"in setting mats up on industrial fund basis. 
A. Steps taken or being taken to place MATS under an 
industrial fund. 

On December 7, 1956, the Secretary of Defense issued | 
a directive establishing MATS as the single-manager 
agency for air transportation within the Department of 


a 


Defense, and providing that the airlift service be estab- | 
lished on an industrial fund basis by January 1, 1958. | 
The nonairlift functions of MATS will not be subject 


to industrial funding. 
B. Activities of MATS and suitability for operation under 
an industrial fund. 

All of the activities of MATS are of a service nature 
and in most cases have identifiable products or services 
for which costs could be accumulated and billed to using 
agencies, some with more difficulty than others, but 
nevertheless possible. However, at the present time, it 
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is suggested that only the direct transport activities of 
the three transport divisions and the 1254th Air Trans- 
port Group of MATS be considered for industrial 
funding. 

C. Suitable time for conversion to industrial fund basis. 

It is a generally accepted practice to make major 
changes in funding and accounting processes at the 
beginning of a fiscal year. Consideri ing the problems 
to be solved and the progress made to date, it is recom- 
mended that the industrial fund be established on 
July 1, 1958. 

D. Cost factors that should be used as basis for determining 
charges under an industrial fund. 

In order to derive the greatest benefits from an in- 
dustrial fund, as many costs as possible should be paid 
from the fund and in turn billed to the customers on a 
unit of product basis. For some items of cost this can 
be done immediately upon establishment of the fund, 
but for others such as cost of services rendered by other 
military organizations, a development period will be 
necessary while existing procedures are changed. Cer- 
tain costs not attributable to purely transport operations 
or costs of minor significance and difficult of accurate 
ascertainment should not be included under the fund. 

E. Initial capital required. 

It is difficult to determine at the present time the 
amount of cash working capital that should be provided 
to establish MATS under an industrial fund, particularly 
since, under the single-manager plan for air transporta- 
tion, MATS will acquire additional aircraft, personnel 
and responsibilities from other Air Force and Navy 
organizations. 

However, by limiting our consideration to the present 
transport ac tivities and by making several basic assump- 
tions, we have concluded that the estimated initial cash 
working capital required may be as little as $50 million. 


APPENDICES 


A. Department of Defense Directive No. 5160.2, December 7, 1956— 
single-manager assignment for airlift service. 

B. Memorandum of December 23, 1955, from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense to the Secretary of the Air Force, directing that 
steps be taken to apply the industrial fund principle to MATS 
transport functions. 

C. Analysis of MATS study of industrial fund application contained 
in its report of August 15, 1956. 

D. Chronology of Air Force action showing steps taken to put MATS 
under an industrial fund. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


As requested by the Committee on Appropriations in its directive 
dated August 3, 1956, the staff has made an inquiry into the operations 
of the Military Air "Transport Service (MATS). The inquiry had 
three major objectives as follows: 

1. To determine the extent to which MATS operations are or can 
be assigned to commercial carriers without affecting military readiness 
and national security. 

To determine if any difficult organizational or management 
problems exist which at present or may in the future affect the opera- 
tions of MATS, particularly if an industrial fund is established. 

3. To check on the progress made within Department of Defense 
toward establishing an industrial fund for MATS, along with an 
independent evaluation of activities and costs that could best be 
included and the amount of necessary working capital. 

In carrying out these objectives, the staff members had discussions 
with officials of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Departinent 
of the Air Force, Military Air Transport Service, Department of the 
Army, and Department of the Navy. Correspondence and published 
reports were reviewed and additional information was requested as 
necessary. For the most part, the review was conducted at the 
Pentagon and the Headquarters of MATS at Andrews Field, Md., but 
visits were also made to two military installations in the Washington 
area which operate under industrial funds, in order to obtain the views 
of their officials as to the value of the industrial funds in conducting 
their activities, and to review some of their management techniques. 


Il. MILITARY VERSUS CIVIL AIRLIFT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The committee inquired as to the extent to which MATS opera- 
tions can be assigned to commercial carriers without affecting military 
readiness and national security. Since this question involves the 
transport size of MATS it is basic in many respects to other areas of 
the survey 

The basic elements of the problem are: 

The establishment of logical priorities and policies; 

2. Finding ways to measure facts and to produce methods for 
realistically transiating such policy guidance into practical specifics; 
and 

A need for the actual data and computations. 


B. POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


In considering the policy element first, it would be readily acknowl- 
edged that national security has first priority and would take pre- 
cedence over all others. 

The military defense aspects of national security include both 
military and civilian war requirements for airlift capacity of three 
basic types, namely, passenger, light cargo, and heavy cargo. 

We assume that in the event of total war, every resource available 
to the Nation and needed for prosecution of the war would be used 
without discrimination as to ownership in a manner which would 
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most benefit the Nation. The usefulness of any resource, such as 
an airplane, would be the controlling factor, rather than the owner- 
ship thereof. This would include the use of specific individual air- 
planes where, when, and how each could best serve the national 
advantage, regardless of the ownership, or problems of payment for 
such use, or relative impact on different owners. 

We also assume, that it is the will of the Congress that, in order to 
minimize the Nation’s reduction in standard of living for support of 
military preparedness, both peacetime and wartime, military defense 
needs shall be met to the maximum possible extent by facilities and 
resources which have normal peacetime civil usefulness, but which can 
be mobilized and converted to war use if necessary, and that total cost 
to the Government shall be the least possible amount necessary to 
accomplish all these objectives, over the long run. 

After considerable study, we are convinced that a substantial 
amount of airlift capacity, as an integral part of the military is, in fact, 
a military necessity, particularly in view of our national lack of en- 
thusiasm for universal military training. So long as all men, such as 
flight crews and all machines, such as airplanes, are not instantly con- 
vertible from civil status and functions to military status and func- 
tions; and so long as some of them are not prepositioned and ready 
hour by hour, the mobilization conversion period, if war should come, 
must be covered by an effective military shock force, in being and in 
place. We are also convinced of the need for military airlift capacity 
in order to have in being heavy cargo capabilities particularly, and 
other special equipment, with men proficient in their use, especially 
since such items are not now commercially used in quantity. It 
seems clear that continuing technological advances; increasing speed, 
range, and mobility; ‘‘defense-in-depth” techniques; increasing spe- 
cialization; and the like, all under the pressure of potential enemy 
competition for military power advantage, will inevitably force more, 
not less, importance upon instantaneously ready airlift as time goes 
on. Therefore, we believe it necessary that some substantial amount 
of military airlift capacity be maintained as part of the military, so 
long as, and to the extent that, wartime military needs cannot be met 
adequately by mobilization of normal civil airlift capacity. 


C. METHOD OF DETERMINING SIZE (CAPACITY) OF MILITARY AIRLIFT 


If basic policy thus outlined is acceptable, the problem narrows to 
finding ways to measure and methods to balance the conflicting pres- 
sures of minimum cost-economy on one hand versus the maximum use 
of commercial facilities for military needs on the other hand, while 
maintaining military power for possible war. One extreme would be 
to maintain the military airlift idle, and carry all necessary peacetime 
cargo commercially. This would pay twice for much of the airlift, 
and would maximize total cost. The other extreme would be to 
saturate the military airlift and build it up to the point where no com- 
mercial airlift is used in peacetime. This would negate the policy of 
maximum use of normal civil facilities for meeting military defense 
needs. 

Since neither of these extremes is acceptable under our suggested 
policy structure, we have evolved the following method of arriving at a 
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reasonably proportioned balance between the extremes, which can be 
reviewed and reevaluated from time to time, thus keeping it current: 

Step 1.—Require a central policy control agency, such as Defense 
Air Transport Administration, to assemble annually from all agencies 
concerned a month-by- month schedule of airlift requirements esti- 
mated for at least the first year of war, with a breakdown of the first 
month showing separately the requirements for the first 5 days, the 
next 5 days, the next 10 days, and the last 10 days. Require separate 
schedules for each of the three basic types of airlift, i. e., passenger, 
light cargo (standard doors and floors), and heavy cargo (oversize 
doors, reinforced floors, etc.). Require the elimination, throughout 
these and all subsequent computations, of any specially constructed, 
special-purpose aircraft, but eliminate only those which are in fact 
special to the extent they are not convertible to other use. Require a 
separate listing thereof, for information. Bearing in mind that the 
eentral purpose of these computations is to arrive at an adequate 
quantity of each type of airlift capacity, and is not to plan a war in 
advance in full detail; require interagency review, justification, and 
discussion of all requirement schedules so that the end product w ill be 
a consolidated schedule of total wartime airlift requirements, by type, 
for all purposes which reflects the coordinated best julgment of all 
responsible groups, such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff within Defense, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board Industry Advisory Group, ete. 
Provide for resolution of deadlock, if any, at the Presidential level, 
with minority views left in the record. 

Step 2.—Require the same agency to assemble, annually, from those 
of the same group having the data, and with the same interagency 
review, time-phased schedules of all airlift capacity expected to be 
available for the same periods, again by type of airlift, with plane-by- 
plane detail as necessary, but excluding any additions to, or replace- 
ments of, military airlift capacity. 

Step 3.—Require the same groups to assign, annually, on a war- 
priority basis the airlift capacity by type and plane by plane if neces- 
sary, as it could best be utilized in time of war. Again provide for 
resolution of deadlock, if any, at the Presidential level with minority 
views left in the record. Authorize and require the responsible execu- 
tive agencies to make suitable arrangements, on a flexible standby 
basis, with the owners of those planes assigned to meet governmental 
requirements, particularly the military requirements, if war should 
come. Provide for Government reimbursement for the costs of those 
conversion items deemed essential for immediate installation in prepa- 
ration for war use of the specified civil airplanes. 

At this point, with all of the present and anticipated airlift capacity 
{except additions to military) assigned to meet the various war require- 
ments on a war-priority basis, it seems probable that deficits will 
appear in most if not all areas. Probably the greatest deficit will be 
the need for heavy-cargo planes. 

Also, at this point in our suggested procedure, the amount of civil 
airlift capacity realistically and currently assigned to fulfill military 
wartime requirements on a war priority basis, will be known, at least 
insofar as it can be known through periodic forward planning reviewed 
regularly. 

Step 4.—Require the same groups, with the same review, to project 
annually the estimated national total peacetime airlift requirements, 
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including all peacetime military needs estimated under published 
policies current at the time for governing use of airlift rather than 
other means of transport, assuming no war or other major upheaval. 
We think these normal peacetime projections should cover a longer 
period of time, perhaps 5 or 10 years. Again the three basic types, 
passenger, light e: irgo, and heavy cargo, should be covered separately, 
together with an information Sater of special-purpose airlift specially 
constructed. 

Step 5.—Require, in the same way, a similar annual projection of 
national total peacetime airlift capacity scheduled and anticipated to 
be available during the same period, excluding any additions to, or 
replacements of, military airlift capacity. 

Step 6.—Require that the commercial carriers be given reasonable 
opportunity to annually reschedule the civil capacity after reasonable 
review of the deficits (or surpluses, if any) projected by steps 3, 4, 
and 5. Revise steps 2 and 5 accordingly, projecting the deficits, or 
surpluses, by type of airlift. 

Step 7.—Require that these steps normally be taken sufficiently in 
advance of annual budget presentations, in order (1) that the Depart- 
ment of Defense, in the future, can prepare its recommendations for 
additions to, and replacements of, the military airlift capacity, (2) 
that such recommendations can be reviewed, and (3) that the same 
groups can compute in the same way as step 3 the effects of such 
additional capacity on both peacetime and wartime positions by 
type, taking war priorities into account. Require that future annual 
budget requests for additions to, or replacements of, milit ary airlift 
capacity include all of this information in one coherent “nackage.’ 

Thus, both wartime and peacetime deficits (or possibly surpluses) 

will be determined annually reflecting the coordinated views of diversi- 
fied interest representation, each subjected to serutiny by the others, 
and each in position to review the whole picture. This determination 
will also be on the realistic basis of wartime assignments of specific 
resources where they will do the most for the national interests. 
The responsible executive agencies will be required to present to the 
Congress periodically a coordinated and comprehensive picture with 
airlift deficits determined after the civil industry has had opportunity 
to increase its capacity first. Therefore, changes in Governmental 
(military) airlift capacity are made to be the stopgap, the Congress 
gains specific informed control over additions, and no one need be 
concerned about sudden disrupting changes since this procedure 
automatically permits the military airlift capacity to shrink gradually 
through attrition, obsolescence, etc., while civil airlift can gradually 
expand as the industry wishes, and is permitted by regulatory author- 
ity, to the point where the Congress deems it wise to provide additions 
or replacements for the military airlift. Congress could much more 
easily relate proposed military additions to national security, review 
justifications with added penetration, and exercise its judgment with 
much greater assurance. 

We believe the Congress would decrease airlift capacity deficits, 
particularly in the cargo areas, by adding to the military capacity 
from time to time, because changes in the art, inereases in range and 
speed, etc., will generate wartime deficits too large to be tolerated 
safely on a margin of estimate error, or calculated risk, basis. Con- 
ceivably a saturated commercial market éotidition: having no business 
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to induce additional commercial airlift, might force more military 
capacity to meet war needs. In any event, whatever factors there 
may be, or may become, this procedure should regularly bring them 
to light in reasonable perspective for consideration by the Congress. 

After study of top secret war-plan projections and other data, we 
believe the present military airlift size presents a reasonable base from 
which to start a continuing review process such as we have suggested. 
Although we recognize that this does not provide a numerical answer 
to how much airlift capacity should be military, we think the suggested 
review process will show that question to be largely academic as long 
as the world situation remains as it is. ‘This is for the simple reason 
that war will probably demand more airlift in total than we have or 
are likely to get. 


D. USE OF MILITARY AIRLIFT IN PEACETIME 


The difficult, nonacademic, question is, who should get the peace- 
time business, assuming these airlift capacities in existence. Under 
our suggested policy structure, it seems essential to consider first, and 
separately, the problem of providing airlift capacity reasonably ade- 
quate for both war and peacetime needs. Thereafter, the secondary 
economic problem of dividing peacetime business arises. 

Two additional, basic and somewhat conflicting considerations 
affect the solution of this question. They are (1) the commercial 
airlift is in business to earn profits by providing a public service, and 
(2) the military airlift must “exercise” all its parts and train many 
people in the face of a rapid turnover, in order to have an effective 
airlift ready and in place. 

There appears to be a logical approach to handle these considerations 
under the suggested policy structure, which requires that, over the 
long run, commercial airlift be promoted first, and that military air- 
lift be held to the minimum additional needed for war. Although 
we suggest below the use of composite industry-total figures, the entire 
procedure could be worked out in individual carrier detail. The 
purpose is to arrive at a reasonably equitable distribution, in advance, 
of projected governmental airlift business among the civil carriers 
and the military airlift, and is not to regulate, or fix rates, etc., with 
regulatory procedures and precision. 

Step 8.—Require the Civil Aeronautics Board, as the regulatory au- 
thority of the Government, to compute annually estimates for the 
entire industry; or assemble, review, revise as necessary, and approve 
for this purpose estimated figures computed by the industry itself, 
as oon 

A composite, industry-total rate-base dollar amount, representa- 
tive within reasonable tolerances of the total average allowable rate- 
base amounts for the carriers comprising the industry, for 1 year 
ahead, assuming no war or other major upheaval, and assuming no 
changes in airlift equipment other than those reflected in steps 2, 5, 
and 6 above. 

A composite, industry-total fair return on that rate-base, using 
wake average rates of return (i. e., multiply each different rate of 
return percentage by the amount of ‘rate-base in dollars applicable 
to it). 

3. A composite, industry-total revenue required to produce that 
fair return after normal expenses (using historical return-to-revenue 
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ratios), with the estimated revenue amounts broken down by type of 
airlift (passenger, light cargo, heavy cargo). 

4. A composite, industry-total ton-miles of business, by type of 
airlift, required to produce that revenue at the normal rates effective 
when the estimates are computed, and in normal traffic patterns. 
For simplicity, use historical revenue per ton-mile ratios by type of 
airlift. 

Step 9.—Subject to the limits set up by step 10, require the Defense 
Air Transport Administration and all other agencies concerned, with 
interagency review as suggested above, to work out annually a 
balanced distribution of enough of the peacetime military airlift 
business expressed in ton-miles by type as projected under step 4, 
above, so that the following ends may be accomplished, insofar as 
possible within reasonable tolerances: 

1. The anticipated normal civil business, plus assigned peacetime 
military business both in normal traffic patterns will equal, but not 
qnnned, the computed requirements under step 8. 

The peacetime military business is assigned, as nearly as may be 
within the limits of the revenue- production requirements under step 
9-1 above, so as to exercise and familiarize in the proper types of 
military business those assigned to wartime military functions by war 
priority under step 3 above. 

3. The shortages, if any, of total business, so estimated and assigned, 
for any carrier can be useful as indicators of need for more detailed 
examinations later, looking toward such possibilities as direct subsidy, 
or changes in certificates of convenience and necessity. 

To summarize and review what we have suggested thus far in the 
way of positive action: 

Step 1 schedules war airlift needs by type of airlift. 

Step 2 schedules wartime airlift capacity by type, excluding 
additions to military. 

Step 3 assigns capacity on a war priority basis, by type. 

Step 4 schedules peacetime airlift needs, by type. 

Step 5 schedules peacetime airlift capacity by type, excluding 
additions to military. 

Step 6 gives the civil industry a chance to reschedule its 
capacity up or down, after reviewing the projected deficits or 
surpluses which are accordingly revised. 

Step 7 requires Defense to submit to Congress this whole pic- 
ture with any requests for additional military capacity, together 
with a showing of the effects of such added capacity on deficits 
or surpluses by type after taking war priorities into account. 

Step 8 computes ton- miles of business, by type of airlift, re- 
quired to produce, in normal traffic pattern, a fair return on the 
industry’s projected rate base. 

Step 9 distributes, subject to limits outlined below, enough 
peacetime military business to make up the step 8 requirements 
when added to the normal civil business. 

We think that these steps, so far, satisfy all but three possible points 
of policy and method. Although it will probably take time, measured 
in years, for this procedure to produce major changes, the obvious 
tenlencies will be to shift peacetime military business from military 
airlift to civil airlift, to increase civil capacity, to increase civil capa- 
city assigned to military functions if war comes, to shift military air- 
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lift from passenger and light cargo toward heavy-cargo types, and to 
shrink the military airlift gradually—at least in proportion to the 
total—with such shrinkage accelerated by any increases in the degree 
to which civil airlift can meet time- phased military war needs. How: 
ever, in the final analysis, step 7 provides, at the will of the Congress, 
eventual limits, lower as well as upper, on the physical military airlift 
capacity and the basis is also provided for judging proposed additions 
in relation to degree of need measured as objectively as possible by 
experts representing most, if not all, interested parties. 

Although we are inclined to think that prudent business judgment 
will have a strong tendency to restrain drastic action in building up 
civil capacity in anticipation of getting more peacetime military busi- 
ness, and although it will be noted that deficit increases, resulting 
from shrinkage of military capacity, will be only as fast as attrition 
and obsolescence in the military capacity, other factors disregarded, 
nevertheless in the final analysis, steps 6, 8, and 9 could in time in- 
duce additions to civil capacity and rate-base to the point where all 
peacetime military business would be shifted to civil carriers by 
step 9. Since step 7 could independently maintain a substantial mili- 
tary capacity, we need an eventual limiting factor as a backstop to 
keep some sort of minimum business floor under the military capacity 
at whatever size it may be at any point in time. Otherwise, our pro- 
cedure so far could thwart and fail to satisfy two of the basic policies 
we have suggested, (1) the overriding precedence of national security 
could be thwarted if the essential military capacity were denied the 
minimum traffic required to maintain its operating proficiency, train 
its people, and so forth, at a reasonable level, and (2) the minimum 
cost policy could be thwarted if the military capacity were maintained 
idle while buying commercial airlift for all traffic. 

Step 10 below would provide this limiting factor because (1) it 
gives primary consideration to military defense proficiency and hence, 
national security, our policy of first precedence; (2) it probably gives 
some preference to our policy of meeting military needs with civil 
facilities to the maximum extent, over our policy of minimum cost to 
the Government; (3) it draws again upon technical experts represent- 
ing many interests to set the exact measurements by a coordinated 
study process. 

Step 10.—Require Defense Air Transport Administration, as cen- 
tral policv control agency, to supervise and direct a study of the mil- 
itary airlift by a representative group of technical experts assembled 
from Defense, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and such other sources as might be necessary to get 
various technical qualifications needed as well as varied interest rep- 
resentation. Require that the study show specific recommendations 
for an average peacetime military airlift utilization rate, or a set of 
rates by type of airlift, or perhaps some better, but practically appli- 
cable measurement, which constitutes, in the judgment of the exnerts, 
the minimum required for maintaining reasonably adequate military 
airlift proficiency, preparedness, and personnel training. Require 
the study to determine the minimum amount of peacetime military 
business, by type, needed to maintain that utilization rate, consider- 
ing such factors as average percentage of full load capacities actually 
flown. Require revised studies to be made, if and when changes in 
military airlift capacity, or types of equipment, etc., call for revision 
in such figures. 
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Then require that such amounts of peacetime military business 
shall be reserved to the military airlift, and shall be a limit on the 
step 9 distribution above. 

Step 11.—Require the Department of Defense to maintain current 
traffic statistics records so that trends in the cumulative totals of 
military business actually assigned to commercial carriers and to the 
military can be followed by those responsible for traffic management 
to assure reasonable followthrough on the distribution worked out 
under step 9 above, and so that reports thereon can be prepared 
readily for the Congress. 

At this point, the third and final point of policy that might remain 
unsatisfied or unresolved is the minimum cost to the Government 
policy. To select some figures at random for discussion, assume that 
a study according to step 10 came up with an average utilization rate 
of 2 hours as the minimum needed for adequate ‘‘exercise” and mili- 
tary training. Also, assume that, for the Government to get its 
total air traffic carried at the lowest total cost, it would have to use 
the military airlift at a rate of 4 hours and ship the balance of its 
traffic commercially. Then, under our procedure, the shift of peace- 
time business from military to an expanding commercial capacity 
could, in time, pass the 4-hour breakpoint of minimum total cost 
and result in more than minimum total cost, as the military utiliza- 
tion rate dropped toward the 2-hour minimum. As noted briefly 
above, to set as an eventual limit, or backstop, the minimum business 
essential for “exercise” and to reserve it to the military airlift, not 
only recognizes the priority of the national security policy, but it 
could give some unknown degree of preference to the policy of meeting 
military needs with normal civil facilities, over the policy of minimum 
cost, if, as we think is probable, the minimum business essential for 
“exercise” (the 2-hour utilization rate) is less than the military utiliza- 
tion rate at which total cost is minimum (the 4-hour rate). Unless, 
by strange coincidence these two rates should coincide, conflict be- 
tween these two policies is inevitable. It might be argued that mini- 
mum cost should have priority over maximum use of civil facilities 
for military needs. This, of course, is for the Congress to decide, and, 
if so, the backstop floor of minimum business for the military (step 10) 
should be set at the greater of the two rates above. A firm solution 
of this problem is not possible at this time. Perhaps at some time 
in the future there will be sufficient control over military costs and 
traffic statistics, broken down by airlift types, by routes and areas, 
so that electronic computers could be given the data to find, for any 
specified time and military airlift size, the right combination of eom- 
mercial shipments and military shipments to produce actual mini- 
mum total cost to the Government. The value of this approach is 
questionable, however. Step 10, because of its relative simplicity, 
and its policy preference to the maximum use of civil facilities, seems 
preferable. 

There are a number of advantages worthy of consideration in such 
a procedure. Generally, there should be a resulting substitution of 
military business for Government subsidy, and the Congress should 
gain a clearer picture of the relation between any remaining subsidies 
and the degree to which national interests are promoted by such 
assistance to various carriers. Use of the public utility rate-base 
approach, as an important factor in distributing governmental airlift 
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business to civil carriers, gives weight to the factor of serious intent to 
provide a stable public service on the part of airline operators. The 
more a carrier invests in building up and modernizing his equipment 
in service, the higher his rate base, and the more Government business 
he will tend to get in comparison with a carrier who does not build up, 
does not modernize, does not invest in a stable, growing, public- 
service business likely to be available and useful to national sec urity 
in an emergency. The suggested approach gives weight to this 
factor of public-service growth and stability automatic sally, by what 
the carriers themselves do, not by any possible governmental favor- 
itism or regiment ation. 

To the pertinent and invevitable question whether all this effort 
would be worth while, much, if not all, of these basic data are being 
developed now, in one form or another, largely by the same agencies 
we suggest here. The suggested proc edure might possibly add slightly 
to the costs of the Defense Air Transport Administration and perhaps 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, but we think any such increases could 
be largely offset by reductions in effort expended in the defense area 
aimed at airlift justifications. 

This procedure would have the advantage of gathering together 
many of the factors and forces bearing upon the size and use of military 
airlift, and making them impinge upon one another, rather than upon 
the Congress directly and independently, so that the Congress can 
evaluate the whole and net results, without being forced to withstand 
and evaluate separate pressures, each unrelated directly to the others. 


E. DATA PRESENTLY AVAILABLE ON AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


As for current actual data for use in such computations, several 
key elements are in process of revision at this time. The wartime 
military airlift requirement figures have been estimated, but have not 
been reviewed and coordinated with wartime civil requirements. 
The wartime civil requirements are in process and, of course, have not 
been reviewed and coordinated. There is considerable doubt as to 
the impact of civil-defense requirement estimates, which heretofore 
have been omitted from the studies attempting to evaluate the total 
airlift situation if war should come, but which are currently being 
added to revised studies. We gained the impression that, for the 
purposes involved here, at least, the wartime milita rv requirement 
estimates should be regularly projected further ahead than they have 
been, by the responsible authorities in the best position to reflect 
overall forward planning. 

Under the circumstances, it would be futile for us to attempt to 
speed the studies in process, or to advance guess the experts in even 
rough approximations. Instead, a method is presented which can 
be applied and reapplied in a continuing process to achieve the desired 
results. 

Consequently, we cannot offer specific data beyond the belief, 
expressed above, that, as a base from which to start the procedure, the 
present military airlift size does not seem to be too far out of line. 


F. PRESENT USE OF COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT BY MATS 


During fiscal year 1956, MATS arranged for the transportation of 
15,092 tons of cargo and 156,987 passengers by commercial carriers, 
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at a contract cost of about $43 million. This movement represented 
about 13 percent of the total tonnage handled by MATS, but it 
should be understood that this does not represent the entire move- 
ment of Department of Defense cargo and passengers by commercial 
carriers. 

Under present directives of the Department of Defense, ‘‘the 
efficient and economic utilization” of MATS aircraft takes precedence 
over the employment of commercial transportation for movements to, 
from, between, and within areas outside the United States. This is 
an exception to the stated general policy of the Department of De- 
fense to employ commercial transportation “when such service is 
available or readily obtainable and satisfactorily capable of meeting 
military requirements.” 

MATS aircraft carried 3,019 tons of Department of Defense traffic 
within the United States in fiscal year 1956, according to the MATS 
annual report. This represented less than 2 percent of the total 
Department of Defense traffic assigned to MATS, and this tonnage 
was reported as considting entirely of domestic aeromedical evacua- 
tion movements. There is some unknown additional amount of 
traffic carried within the continental United States by the 1254th Air 
Transport Group (special air missions) and possibly other MATS 
planes, but it is stated to be impossible to ascertain from present 
records the extent of this traffic. 


III. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS AFFECTING MATS 
OPERATIONS 


A. SCOPE OF REPORT COVERAGE 


The question concerning “especially difficult” organization or man- 
agement problems, which may affect MATS operations under and 
outside the industrial fund, is reported upon within the limited scope 
of MATS internal organization and management. It is recognized 
that other organization and management problems of very much 
greater scope and import may also affect MATS, since MATS is an 
integral part of the whole defense complex, and since industrial funding 
is currently one of the most active areas of effort by departmental top 
management. 

The areas of organization and management problems are generally 
so broad and far reaching that it is not a simple matter to forecast 
their effect on MATS. We do not think that there are any such 
problems that cannot be solved. Our report is therefore brief, cover- 
ing only the highlights, and concentrates on the major points, those 
that have been raised essentially in opposition to the installation of 
industrial funding. 

Within the scope of MATS internal affairs, it appears likely that 
there are four basic areas of interest. These are discussed below 
with particular attention to the effects of industrial funding. 


B. AIRLIFT OPERATIONS IN WARTIME 


Every effort seems to have been made to develop a convincing case 
against industrial funding on the basis (1) that MATS mission is a 
war mission, not a ‘service’ mission of the industrial type; (2) that 
MATS mobilization must be accomplished in hours and days; (3) that 
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MATS wartime job differs more than others from the respective peace- 
time jobs; and (4) it has even been suggested that the development 
in peacetime of commercial-type cost conscious attitudes and habits 
is incompatible with effective war effort mission accomplishment. 

We think these arguments are wholly unconvincing. The first 
one is, in our judgment, a verbal distinction with no difference in 
fact. It seems doubtful that in war any part of the militarv effort 
could be held up pending an accounting, billing, and fund reimburse- 
ment operation. The type or form of the financial system, whatever 
it might be, would be quite incidental. 

The pertinence of mobilization timing is not clear. A financial 
system change—even considering its managerial implications—would 
little affect airlift mobilization if war should come. 

he purported difference between peacetime and wartime jobs 
seems even more tenuous as an argument against anything except 
the possibility of effectively ‘exercising’ MATS during peacetime 
in preparation for war. 

The fourth point about commercial-tvpe cost-conscious attitudes 
and habits being incompatible with war effort efficiency could possibly 
be more serious. If cost-conscious habits mean getting a job done at 
minimum cost, which is what these terms should mean, then that is 
a reflection of the more basic process of consuming fewer resources 
in the accomplishment of mission. The Nation can afford less waste 
of resources in war than in peace, because in peace it fundamentally 
means some loss in standard of living, whereas in war it could only 
mean loss of firepower or war-effort stamina which could only decrease 
our margin of safety and probability of victory. It has been pointed 
out many times, many ways, and many places that another all-out 
war with total mobilization could exhaust natural resources and could 
be won or lost on the basis of ‘resources inventory.” 


C. AIRLIFT OPERATIONS IN PEACETIME 


The two bas’e factors affecting the peacet'me air'ift are the a’riift 


capacity available and the a''ocation thereof by the Joint Military 
Transnortation Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. All of the 
factors are reflected in the budget, and depend direct'y or indirectly 
upon the funds approvriated. 

The instaation of industrial funding wil! change the procedures 
and may reduce somewhat the traffic, but we see no bas’c change in 
airlift operations resulting from industrial funding. Cost reductions 
are much more likelv to come from an accumulating effect of many 
small changes and savings than from any major changes. Large-scale 
changes in peacetime air'ift onerations wou!ld be much more probable 
as a resu't of the procedures suggested in part II of this report rather 
than from industrial funding. 


D. ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


It has been said that industrial funding is much more than a financial 
matter. It is more nearly a svstem of managerial control. 

Although industrial funding MATS may raise some administrative 
problems revolving around such matters as MATS relations with the 
maintenance function of the Air Materiel Command, they could 
scarcely be classed as “especially difficult.’’ The quality, timing, and 
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cost of AMC services will simplv have to be measured—a<Air Force top 
management, or OSD, or both, will have to establish acceptable 
standards— and everyone concerned shou'd gain in the long run. 
Within MATS, the effects of industria! funding will be to resolve 
more problems than are created, particularly if the initia! problems 
of overcoming inertia, etc., encountered in any change, are d'sregarded. 
MATS should, in time at least, experience the same things others 
have pointed out. These include increased manazerial insight and 
control resulting from modern managerial techniques, such as accrual 
accounting, industrial engineered time-study labor standards, and so 
forth. The necessity for budgetary collaboration with other Defense 
organizations, on a precisely measured unit of service-tariff rate basis, 
should foree better planning and budgeting all around, which should 
ultimately make the MATS management job easier. The necessity 
for ‘making good” on predetermined tariff-rate charges to cover costs 
will motivate all responsible levels of management to want to control 
and reduce costs for the establishment and preservation of their own 
reputations as efficient mapagers as well as to simply carry out orders. 


E. ORGANIZATIONAL RIVALRIES 


One additional area of possible problem might be mentioned. That 
is the organizational relations revolving around transfers of aircraft 
and airlift functions from Navy and the Tactical Air Command to 
MATS, as set forth in DOD directive attached as appendix A. 

Both Air Force top management and OSD have a heavy responsi- 
bility to take the lead and demonstrate executive management ability 
by fostering interservice and intercommand cooperation, organiza- 


tional unity on a broad scale, and compliance with top policy deci- 
sions. This problem might well fall into the “especially difficult” 
class. 


IV. PROGRESS IN SETTING MATS UP ON INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 


Since the committee asked a number of specific questions in addi- 
tion to those which we thought should be treated more comprehensively 
in separate sections, we submit this section covering the remaining 
topics. 


A. STEPS TAKEN OR BEING TAKEN TO PLACE MATS UNDER AN 
INDUSTRIAL FUND 


On December 7, 1956, the Secretary of Defense issued a directive 
(appendix A) establishing MATS as the sing e-manager agency for 
air transportation within the Department of Defense. This directive 
provides that the Secretary of the Air Force, designated as the single 
manager for airlift service, will submit detailed plans for implementing 
the directive within 60 davs of its issuance. Upon approval of these 
plans by the Secretary of Defense, the s:ng'e-manager agency will be 
activated. Briefly, the directive further provides for augmenting 
the present MATS transport fleet by transferring to it certain trans- 
port aircraft from the Navy fleet logistic air wings and the Air Force 
Tactical Air Command. The nonair.ift technica! services presently 
ass gned to MATS (Air Rescue Service, Air Weather Service, ete.) 
are authorized for assignment to the single-manager agency for 
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administrative convenience. The directive provides also that the 
airift service shall be established on an industrial fund basis by 
January 1, 1958; the technical services, being nonairlift functions, 
will not be subject to industrial funding. 

About 1 year prior to the issuance of the directive, the Air Force 
had been directed by a memorandum dated December 23, 1955 (ap- 

pendix B), from the Deputy Secretary of Defense, to adopt and take 
the necessary steps to apply the industrial fund principle to MATS 
transport functions. During the year that elapsed between issuance 
of the above-mentioned two directives, very little appears to have 
been accomplished by the Air Force directly aimed toward putting 
an industrial fund into operation, except for surveys to explore the 
problems that would be encountered, and efforts to pinpoint the 
specific scope of coverage intended by OSD. These activities were 
clearly approached with a strong inclination to argue the case against 
industrial funding MATS. In our numerous conferences with Air 
Force personnel we found that there continued to be a consistently 
negative point of view toward an industrial fund. Although certain 
improvements in MATS, such as a proposed method for identifying 
aircraft fuel and lubrication costs and the adaptation of electric al 
accounting machines to traffic statistics, are attributed to the needs 
of an industrial fund, it appears that during the year more emphasis 
was placed upon establishing reasons why an industrial fund should 
not be used. This point of view was brought out particularly in a 
report dated August 15, 1956, entitled ‘Study of MATS Transport 
Operations in Relation to the Use of the Industrial Fund Concept.” 

This report was prepared as the result of a 6-month study con- 
ducted by a 16-man project group consisting of personne] from MATS 
Comptroller’s Office, USAF Comptroller’s Office and Price Water- 
house & Co., accounting consultants. Although the project group 
was organized to develop indusirial fund procedures, its report con- 
sisted principally of problems that would be met in operating under 
an industrial fund, and concluded that such a fund should not be 
established for MATS transport operations. After presenting its 
report, the project group was authorized in September 1956, to 
redirect its efforts toward development of a cost system for MATS. 
Although a cost system is necessary for an industrial fund operation, 
it is our understanding that efforts in this area of MATS have stemmed 
from an Air Force-wide cost development program that is underway, 
rather than from the industrial fund requirement. We were informed 
that the cost system being developed was directed to be compatible 
with industrial funding in the event it should be installed at a later 
date. 

The principal problems, pointed out in the August 15, 1956, report as 
reasons why the industrial fund would not be advisable, are outlined 
and analyzed in appendix C. 

In response to our request, a chronology of Air Force action was 
submitted, showing steps taken by Air Force to put MATS under an 
industrial fund. This is attached as appendix D. 

Since receiving the OSD directive of December 7, 1956, the Air 
Force has been hard at work developing the procedures, etc., to estab- 
lish the single-manager airlift on an industrial fund basis. <A target 
date of July 1, 1957, has been set by the Air Force, 6 months in advance 
of the OSD deadline date. 
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While the Air Force has not been overanxious to establish MATS 
under the industrial fund, it appears that an objective view discloses 
some lack of diligence or effectiveness on the part of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense in resolving pertinent policy problems, and or- 
ganizational conflicts which have additional areas of impact. Much 
of the time and effort, involved in the slow progress noted, has ap- 
parently gone into joc keying for position with respect to the consolida- 
tion issue, that is, how much of what kinds of airlift and airlift fune- 
tions should be transferred to MATS from other services and other 
commands. In response to our question, the steps which have been 
taken by OSD to set MATS up in an industrial fund, since the memo- 
randum of December 23, 1955, were outlined as follows: 

1. The single-manager directive of December 7, 1956, including 
provision for industrial funding, plus all the drafts, redrafts, and 
discussions thereof preceding its final issuance. 

2. The inclusion in the 1958 budget of a request for transfer 
from Army stock fund to Air Force industrial fund of a tentative 
$100 million for initial working capital for the air transportation 
service. This amount was estimated as a maximum, which 
would be affected by other still unresolved questions, such as the 
amounts to be included in the industrial fund costs for AMC 
depot maintenance, MATS overhead, military pay, etc., and the 
costs of operating airlift transferred from other services and 
commands. 

It was also pointed out that there was considerable question as to 
Bureau of the Budget approval as well as Air Force opposition to 
industrial funding MATS. 


B. ACTIVITIES OF MATS AND SUITABILITY FOR OPERATION UNDER AN INDUSTRIAL 
FUND 


The primary mission of MATS is to maintain air transport forces, 
en route bases, and air routes to meet the approved wartime require- 
ments of the Department of Defense as established by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In peacetime MATS conducts its operations so as to 
maintain its capability in a state of readiness by airlifting cargo, 
troops, patients, personnel, and mail of the military services and other 
Government agencies when specifically authorized. In addition, 
MATS has been assigned several technical service functions which 
benefit the entire Air Force and to some extent other Government 
agencies and private parties. 

The basic activities of MATS are in general clearly associated with 
specific organizational units, each ri ather complete in itself, but under 
the direct control of the commander of MATS through his head- 
quarters staff in Washington. Descriptions of the organizational 
units and their activities follow: 


1. Transport divisions 


The primary mission of MATS is carried out by three transport 
divisions, Atlantic, Pacific, and Continental. Each division is as- 
signed the responsibility of airlifting cargo and passengers within a 
specilied area and maintaining certain bases to help handle this traffic. 
In addition, Continental Division has exclusive responsibility for the 
air evacuation of sick and wounded personnel within the Zone of 
Inter‘or, transitional training of flight and ground crew personnel, 
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ferrying of all types of Air Force planes both within the United States 
and overseas, ferrying planes moving overseas under the mutual 
defense assistance program, and the testing of turboprop engines for 
transp»rt aircraft. 

Of the total cargo and passengers airlifted in fiscal year 1956 by 
MATS planes or commercial planes under its control, about 67 per- 
cent was for the Air Force, 20 percent for the Army, 12 percent for 
the Navy, and 1 percent for various defense related agencies. The 
peacetime movements by MATS planes are generally on a scheduled 
basis, on fixed routes, and between established bases. Some of these 
bases are under the command of MATS, but to a great extent MATS 
planes, crews, and passengers receive services at bases commanded 
by other Air Force organizations. At some of the bases under other 
commands, MATS has its own servicing groups, but at others services 
are provided by the base personnel. 

The domestic aeromedical evacuation program is handled by trans- 
port planes especially equipped for this purpose. The five squadrons 
assigned to this task include not only transport and maintenance 
pe sonnel but also specially trained medical attendants. This airlift 
is primarily an unscheduled service for the movement of members of 
the armed services but it is also used for patients fo the Public Health 
Service, Indian Service, and civilian institutions. 

The transitional training of personnel is conducted entirely at a 
MATS base at West Palm Beach, Fla. Although the primary ac aged 
at this base is to train transport pilots for MATS transport organiza- 
tions, it also conducts amphibious training for air rescue acne 
provides specialized education for those who have already been 
trained in other Air Force schools, and trains personnel of other Air 
Force commands who require training in types of aircraft flown by 
MATS. 

2. 1254th Air Transport Group 

The 1254th Air Transport Group is a separate MATS transport 
organization located at the Washington National Airport. Its mission 
is to provide air transportation for the President of the United States 
and other high ranking dignitaries of the United States and foreign 
governments, Encompassed i in its mission is the aire raft maintenance, 
supply and ground support, and the operation and maintenance of 
Air Force facilities at Washington National Airport. 

8. 1401st Air Base Wing 

The 1401st Air Base Wing is a separate operating organization of 
MATS which provides normal housekeeping functions, base support, 
and logistical support for Andrews Air Force Base. It also provides 
and schedules aircraft for administrative and proficiency flying of 
personnel stationed at the base or attached to it for flying purposes. 
The wing has no transport squadrons attached and, except for emer- 
gencies, does not furnish any services to transport aircraft. 

4. The Iceland Air Defense Force 

The Iceland Air Defense Force (IADF) is the Air Force member of 
the Iceland Defense Force which includes Army and Navy units. 
The IADF provides for the air defense of Iceland, base support of 
Keflavik Airport for transient aircraft including commercial aircraft, 
logistical support of all Air Force units in Iceland, and command 
area logistical support for all Army and Navy elements in Iceland. 
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No transport squadrons are attached, and only about 10 percent of 
the costs of operating the air base are considered applicable to trans- 
port operations. 


5. Air Weather Service 

The Air Weather Service provides the Air Force and Army with 
global meteorological service through the operation of more than 400 
weather stations and a number of aerial weather reconnaissance 
squadrons and mobile units. It has detachments at all Air Force 
bases, domestic and overseas. 
6. Airways and Air Communications Service 

The Airways and Air Communications Service provides worldwide 
communications, navigational aid facilities, and air traffic control 
services to all Air Force activities requiring them, and as appropriate, 
to other military and civil pilots. The functions of the Flight Service 
were recently transferred to this organization. 
7. Flight Service 

Flight Service operated within the continental United States, and 
maintained a network of flight service centers which provided advisory 
service necessary for the safe completion of military flights. This 
organization also planned and supervised the evacuation of military 
aircraft during periods of hurricane weather. The activities of Flight 
Service were closely associated with those of the Airways and Air 
Communications Service, and were integrated into the latter service 
on October 1, 1956; 
8. Air Rescue Service 

Air Rescue Service provides a worldwide search and rescue service 
for all Air Force and for other United States military activities upon 
request. It also renders air rescue service upon request to civil 


aviation of the United States and to civil and military aviation of 
other countries, 
9. Air Photographie and Charting Service 

Air Photographic and Charting Service provides photographic 
documentation records and services, motion-picture photography, 
acronautical charting, noncombat aerial mapping and charting 
photography for the entire Air Force. It is responsible for the pro- 
duction, storage and distribution of training films, film strips and still 
and motion pictures for historical, intelligence, and staff studies. 
10. Conclusions 

All of the activities of MATS, as briefly described above, are of a 
service nature in that they provide goods or services for the benefit 
of other Air Force, other military, governmental, civilian, and foreign 
organizations. In most cases it would seem that they have identifi- 
able products or services for which costs could be accumulated and 
billed to using agencies, some with more difficulty than others, but 
nevertheless possible. Therefore, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the industrial fund method could be used for any and all of these 
activities, depending upon the importance and desirability attached 
to industrial funding by management and the criteria set up for 
establishment of such funds. To our knowledge, however, there has 
never been any serious proposal made to establish an industrial fund 
for the portions of MATS other than its transport activity. For this 
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reason we did not feel that we should undertake the detailed study 
necessary to determine the feasibility of including activities other 
than transport under the proposed industrial fund. 

As for the transport activity, the MATS project group report sug- 
gests that ferrying, transitional training, and aeromedical evacuation 
in the Zone of Interior, all of which are responsibilities of the Con- 
tinental Division, should be excluded from the industrial fund. The 
exclusion of the ferrying and aeromedical evacuation activities was 
based primarily on the fact that they are not ordinary transport 
activities whose costs could reasonably be included in establishing 
tariff rates for the movement of cargo and passengers. Special 
methods of charging for services rendered would have to be established 
for these activities if they were to be included under the fund. Al- 
though the transitional training activity exists principally to benefit 
the transport activity, it was felt that the rotation policies of the 
Air Force and the large number of separations of trained personnel, 
both normal in military operations, made extensive training neces- 
sary. The conclusion is that the cost of military training should not 
be included in transport costs or in the amounts billed to using organ- 
izations for transport services rendered. ‘This conclusion is strongly 
supported by the other military services. Otherwise, the activities 
of the three transport divisions and the 1254th Air Transport Group 
were suggested as being susceptible to industrial funding, although 
the report recommended that the industrial fund for MATS not be 
established. 

We believe that the direct transport activities of the three trans- 
port divisions and the 1254th Air Transport Group are suitable for 
operation under an industrial fund, but many problems will be met 
in its installation. Although we are not suggesting that other MATS 
activities be placed under an industrial fund at this time, we believe 
that they may be suitable. 


C. SUITABLE TIME FOR CONVERSION TO INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 


Although opinions differ widely as to timing, it is generally cus- 
tomary to make major changes in funding and accounting processes 
at the beginning of a fiscal year. The establishment of an industrial 
fund for the MATS transport activity would certainly be a major 
change, and the fiscal year of installation would depend upon the 
speed with which certain basic problems could be solved, decisions 
rendered at appropriate levels, and proper groundwork completed. 

Some of the more basic problems requiring solution are as follows: 

1. How should MATS be reorganized to best utilize an in- 
dustrial fund? This problem is involved not only with the 
possible separation of the various technical services now assigned 
to MATS (Air rescue, Air weather, etc.) and the assumption 
of control over other Air Force and Navy air transport functions 
in accordance with the recently approved single-manager plan 
for air transvort, but also with the feasibility and the desirab ility 
of attempting to define and se parate purely military functions 
of M ATS from its commercial-type operations. 

What types of accounting and statistical reporting systems 
should be devised to adequately fulfill the needs for billing 
purposes and control by management? 
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3. What cross-servicing or other arrangements are necessary 
to properly account for services rendered by MATS to other 
organizations and by the organizations to MATS? This is of 
particular importance for aircraft maintenance and for other 
services rendered at bases occupied by more than one organiza- 
tion. 

4. Should military pay and allowances be paid by MATS and 
included in the tariff rates? This problem is not unique to 
MATS, but the need for solution is more pressing than for other 
organizations operating under industrial funds because military 
labor represents about 35 percent of the total cost of operating 
the MATS transport services. 

It is difficult to estimate when these and many other problems 
could be satisfactorily solved, particularly since it will take time to 
change, down through the echelons, the Air Force’s negative attitude 
toward placing MATS under an industrial fund. A tentative work 
schedule, prepared in March 1956, indicated the Air Force’s time 
estimate for completion of the various steps involved in establishing 
an industrial fund for MATS. This schedule called for laying the 
groundwork from March 1956 through June 30, 1957, operating on a 
test basis of adjusting appropriations of the military services at 
departmental level commencing July 1, 1957, and making the indus- 
trial fund fully operative on July 1; 1958. 

Since issuing its August 15, 1956, report, which concluded that 
an industrial fund should not be established for MATS, the project 
group formed to carry on this work has been involved for the most 
part in activities not directly connected with laying groundwork for 
an industrial fund. We understand that these activities have consisted 
principally of designing a cost system for MATS. Even though this 
cost system is to be “compatible” with industrial funding, “if the 
fund is installed,” we believe that the actual work in establishing 
MATS under an industrial fund is about 6 months behind the tentative 
work schedule. 

It could seem improbable that under these circumstances the indus- 
trial fund could be established by July 1, 1957. On the other hand, 
we see no reason why the fund could not be started by July 1, 1958, 
provided that every effort is expended by Air Force and DOD per- 
sonnel toward meeting this goal. The single-manager directive re- 
cently signed by the Secretary of Defense provides that all necessary 
steps be taken to establish airlift service on an industrial fund basis 
at an early date and in any case not later than January 1, 1958. 
We recommend, therefore, that the MATS industrial fund be estab- 
lished on July 1, 1958, at the latest, if it is the will of the Congress 
that this be Ses We think this should strike a reasonable balance 
between the extreme of an immediate crash basis job, which would 
net poor results and require extensive and confusing adjustments 
ater, on one hand, and, on the other hand, the extreme of a lengthy 
perfectionist job which would require less adjustment later. 


D. COST FACTORS THAT SHOULD BE USED AS BASIS FOR DETERMINING CHARGES 
UNDER AN INDUSTRIAL FUND 


In order to maintain the working capital of an industrial fund, it is 
necessary that the fund be re imbursed for all direct and indirect costs 
incurred in rendering peacetime service and paid for by the fund. 
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This does not mean, however, that all costs attributable to the trans- 
port operation of MATS need be paid by the industrial fund as in 
some cases payment by the fund would not be feasible, or proper. 

We believe that, in order to derive the greatest benefit from an 
industrial fund, as many costs as possible should be paid from the 
fund and in turn billed to the customers on a unit of product basis. 
In this manner an easily understood yardstick is provided for measur- 
ing the costs of producing an end product, not only for the purposes 
of the management of the producing organization, but also for higher 
levels of management witbin the Air Force and Department of De- 
fense, Congress, the consumer, and the public. To the extent that 
costs are not included in the fund, the value of the yardstick decreases. 
The ultimate aim, therefore, should be to include in the MATS in- 
dustrial fund all costs of the transport function that can properly 
and feasibly be allocated to it without undue refinement of the present 
accounting svstem. For some items of cost this can be done immedi- 
ately upon establishment of the fund, but for others a development 
period will be necessary while existing procedures are changed. 


1. Costs recommended to be included upon establishment of fund 


The following cost elements or groups of elements should be paid 
by the MATS industrial fund immediately upon establishment and 
included in the billing rates: 

(a) Operating costs of MATS transport organizations, includ- 
ing an appropriate share of costs of bases now under MATS 
command, presently paid from funds allotted to MATS. 

(b) Costs of contractual services for commercial airlift neces- 
sary to implement MATS capability, presently paid from funds 
allotted to MATS. 

(c) Overhead costs of MATS Headquarters, Transport Divi- 
sions’ headquarters and other transport units that are now paid 
from funds allotted to MATS. 

(d) Operating and overhead costs of Navy transport squad- 
rons assigned to ) MATS which are presently paid from Navy funds. 

(e) Operating and overhead costs of other Air Force and Navy 
transport units to be transferred to MATS pursuant to the 
recently approved single-manager plan. 

(f) Military pay and allowances of Air Force, Army, and 
Navy personnel assigned to MATS transport organizations. Al- 
though this cost is not presently paid out of funds allocated to 
MATS, a plan is being proposed whereby these costs can be 
reimbursed by MATS to overall military personnel appropria- 
tions. This plan would be advisable from the standpoint of the 
MATS industrial fund since military labor represents at least 35 
percent of the total cost of operating the transport activity. 

(g) Costs for major overhaul of engines and airframes. This 
function is presently a responsibility of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand and the costs are not reimbursed by MATS to AMC. 
However, AMC provides MATS with periodic statements of 
computed costs and statistical information concerning the over- 
haul activity which could form the basis for payment by MATS. 
This element represents about 25 percent of the total transport 
costs and should be included in the billing base. Related costs 
such as those for accident damage repairs and alterations to 
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aircraft of a nonmilitary nature should be paid by the industrial 
fund also. 

(hk) Costs of supplies centrally procured by Air Materiel Com- 
mand and provided to MATS. At the present time MATS 
records this expense on a statistical basis, using AMC catalog 
prices, but does not pay for the supplies. 


Costs recommended to be included at a future date 


Some cost elements should be paid from the industrial fund and 
included in the base used for determining charges to users, but it is 
doubtful that current Government procedures provide an adequate 
means for determining the amounts and method of reimbursement. 
However, it is expected that changes in the financial procedures of 
the Defense De partment and the Air Force now in process or being 
contemplated will provide this means, and steps should be taken at 
that time to cause the MATS industrial fund to bear the following 
costs and include them in the billing base: 

(a) Costs of supplies and services rendered to MATS transport 
units by other commands at bases where MATS is a tenant. 

(6) Costs of services rendered to MATS transport aircraft, 
personnel, and passengers at bases transited by its planes but 
where MATS does not have a tenant unit. 

(c) Cost of services rendered by the technical services of the 
present MATS organization such as Air Weather Service, Air- 
ways and Air Communications Service, etc. 

(d) The question of depreciating Government property has 
been discussed for many years, and it will undoubtedly continue 
to be a controversial matter. It is not now normal practice to 
provide for depreciation. The Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice (MSTS), probably the most comparable service to MATS 
under an industrial fund operation, does not depreciate its prop- 
erty. However, depreciation is a significant item of cost in the 
operation of a transport activity. At some future time it may 
be found desirable to provide for depreciation accounting on 
MATS equipment and property. 

8. Costs not to be included 


Some of the costs that should not be paid by the MATS industrial 
fund are listed below: 

(a) Pro rata share of overhead costs of higher commands in 
the Air Force and Department of Defense, and of other bureaus 
and agencies of the Government. We do not believe it would be 
beneficial to include such costs, particularly since they would not 
represent a significant portion of MATS total transport costs, 
and an accurate allocation would be difficult. 

(6) Cost of aircraft alterations of a purely military nature. It 
would not be proper to include such costs of war preparedness in 
the rates to be charged using agencies. 

(c) Cost of damages as the result of enemy action. 

(dq) Costs of aircraft, facilities, and personnel held in a con- 
tinuous standby status for defense mobilization reserve purposes 
when there is no demand for cargo and passenger space. 
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E. INITIAL CAPITAL REQUIRED 


The initial capital of an industrial fund generally consists of certain 
assets necessary for conducting the business and on hand at the time 
of conversion, plus cash working capital sufficient to finance operations 
until using organizations are billed for services rendered and reim- 
bursements are made to the fund, less the amount of certain liabilities 
assumed by the fund. 

The industrial fund regulations issued by the Secretary of Defense 
in 1950, pursuant to the authorization granted by section 405 (g) of 
the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, define these three 
elements of working capital as follows: 

1. Assets other than cash.—Each department is authorized, with 
approval of the Comptroller of the Department of Defense, to 
capitalize inventories on hand in any establishment to be operated 
under an industrial fund. Such inventories may consist of (1) 
materials and supplies, (2) work in process, and (3) finished goods. 
Real estate, equipment, and other facilities used in operations or 
located on its premises shall not be considered to be held for the account. 
of the industrial fund. 

2. Cash working capital.—Each department is authorized to allocate 
cash from available funds, with approval of the Comptroller of the 
Department of Defense, to each establishment to be operated under 
an industrial fund. In determining the amount of cash to be allocated 
the following factors are to be considered : 

(a) Normally cash requirements shall be represented by esti- 
mates of costs to be incurred prior to the time that reimburse- 
ments may be obtained under the terms of operation of the 
establishment. 

(6) Any contemplated future additional investment in inven- 
tories of materials and supplies above the amount capitalized at 
inception of operations (as provided in 1 above) may be provided 
for by an additional allocation of cash. Conversely, if inventories 
capitalized at inception are considered to be in excess of normal 
needs, such excess should be considered for reducing the esti- 
mated amount of cash required. 

(c) If the accrued annual leave liability assumed by the estab- 
lishment at inception of the industrial fund as provided in 3 
below is greater than the amount of leave which normally would 
be carried under normal operating conditions, such excess may be 
a factor for consideration in securing the initial amount of cash. 

3. Liabilities.—The initial liabilities to be assumed generally will 
be confined to accrued annual leave and unliquidated obligations for 
goods or services to be received by the establishment. Normally, 
accounts payable for goods or services already received will be paid 
from appropriations against which the obligations were originally 
incurred. 

We assume that the committee’s principal interest is in the amount 
of cash working capital, as defined above, to be provided for the 
establishment of an industrial fund for MATS. In this regard, sec- 
tion 405 (d) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, pro- 
vides the basic authority for establishing the amount of working 
capital of industrial funds, as follows: 
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The Secretary of Defense is authorized to provide capital for such working- 
capital funds by capitalizing inventories on hand and, with the approval of the 
President, by transfer, until December 31, 1954, from unexpended balances of 
any appropriations of the military departments not carried to the surplus fund 
of the ‘Treasury: Provided, that no deficiency shall be incurred in any such appro- 
priation as a result of any such transfer. To the extent that such methods do not, 
in the determination of the Secretary of Defense, provide adequate amounts of 
working capital, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not appropriated for other purposes, such sums, as may be neces- 
sary to provide adequate working capital. 

In determining the amount of initial cash working capital necessary 
for MATS to satisfactorily carry on operations under an industrial 
fund, several basic factors must be considered such as: 

Activities and costs to be financed and accounted for under 
the fund, and those to be financed by funds appropriated directly 
to the Air Force. 

Average lapse of time between MATS payment of costs and 
its an tions for services rendered. 

3. Level and degree of consistency in volume of monthly 
services rendered. 

4. Adequacy or inadequacy of current inventories on a normal 
stock level. 

It is difficult at this time to make a definitive statement as to the 
amount of cash working capital that should be provided to MATS 
without considerable further study, particularly since, under the 
single-manager plan for air transportation, MATS will acquire addi- 
tional aircraft, personnel, and responsibilities from Air Force and 
Navy organizations. However, by limiting our consideration to the 
present transport activities of MATS, and by making the assumptions 


listed below, we have estimated the necessary cash working capital to 
be about $50 million. 


ame mptions 

. That the fund will include those cost elements indicated on 
tial 33 to 34, with the exception of (e), but none of those recommended 
for inclusion at a future date (see p. 1611) or recommended to be ex- 
cluded entirely (see p. 1611). 

That the MATS printed financial statements for fiscal year 1956 
acc plone present actual accrual costs, including the amounts for 
military pay and allowances, centrally procured supplies, and depot 
overhaul. Also that the allocation of overhead and base support 
costs and the allocation of total costs to basic mission are accurate. 

3. That the cash payments in fiscal year 1956 were about equal in 
total to the accrual costs as in 2 above. 

That MATS transport aircraft will be productively utilized at 
about present rates, and costs and income will not vary significantly 
from month to month. 

That the need for commercial services will approximate those 
procured in fiscal year 1956. 

That the annual costs and cash payments under an industrial 
fund will be approximately the same as those for the same activities 
during fiscal year 1956. 

That the inventories on hand and capitalized at the inception of 
the fund can be considered as the normal level. 

8. That the lapse of time between the payment of costs and collect- 
ing for services rendered will average about 2 months. We recognize 
that the selection of a 2-month period is arbitrary and that it might be 
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advisable in the beginning to provide sufficient funds to finance oper- 
ations for as much as 3 months. On the other hand, after the in- 
dustrial fund has been in operation for a reasonable length of time we 
think that the cash requirements might decrease considerably from 
the amount considered necessary for financing 2 months’ operations. 

Our computation was based on the following costs as reported in the 
Military Air Transport Service Annual Report, July 1955 through 
June 1956: 


Costs (in thousands 





of dollars) 

Operating costs of MATS’ units, allocated to transport operations 
(Includes military pay and allowances) ____-...-.....------------ $186, 288 
Costs of commercial airlift purchased by MATS__-..-------.-------- 43, 362 
Pe ot ES ORL OE SEE Ww rd nn de nl ae ties eet ote a die 229, 650 

Costs of depot maintenance performed by Air Materiel Command, 
allocated to transport. operations... = 2 2. oe dee 68, 505 
Total transport cost for fiscal year 1956_......-............- 298, 155 
Average costs for 2 months (2/12 of $298,155)__._._..-.-_-_---- 49, 693 


APPENDIX A 
December 7, 1956 
Number 5160.2 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Single Manager Assignment for Airlift Service. 
References: 

(a) DOD Directive 4000.8, November 17, 1952, Basic Regulations 
for Military Supply System 

(6) DOD Directive 5160.12, January 31, 1956, Policies for 
Implementation of Single Manager Assignments 

(ec) DOD Directive 5160.2, June 25, 1952, The Military Air 
Transport Service (MATS) (canceled herein) 

(d) DOD Directive 4100.15, April 27, 1955, Commercial and 
Industrial Type Facilities 

(e) Section 405 (a), National Security Act, as amended 

(f) Memo from the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the Secretary 
of the Air Force, December 23, 1955, directing the appli- 
cation of the industrial fund principle to transport functions 
of MATS 

(g) Regulations covering the operation of working capital funds 
for industrial and commercial type establishments (indus- 
trial funds), July 13, 1950 

(h) Memo from the Deputy Secretary of Defense to the Secre- 
taries of the military departments and the Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense, April 5, 1956, establishing inventory 
of management positions within the Department of 
Defense 


I, AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE 


A. Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of Defense by 
the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, a single manager 
service assignment is hereby directed within the Department of 
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Defense with authority, functions, responsibilities, and relationships 
as set forth herein. 

B. The purposes and objectives of this assignment with respect to 
the milery airlift mission are: 

To insure that the approved D-day and wartime airlift 
erate of the Department of Defense are met. 

2. To provide that level of military airlift capability and 
organization: al structure required for 1 above having due regard 
for the commercial airlift available. 

To integrate into a single military agency of the Department 
of Defense all transport-tvpe aircraft engaged in scheduled point- 
to-point service or aircraft whose operations are susceptible of 
such scheduling, and such organizational and other transport 
vrcraft as mav be specifically designated by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

To provide the most effective and economical airlift service 
to support the Armed Forces under all conditions cousistent with 
references (a) and (6), military requirements, and the airlift 
service available to the Department of Defense from United 
mar ‘s commercial air carriers. 

To develop and guide the peacetime employment of airlift 
services in &@ manner that will enhance the wartime airlift ca- 
pability, achieve greater flexibility and mobility of forces, and 
increase logistics effectiveness and economy. 


Il. CANCELLATION 
This directive cancels and supersedes reference (c). 
Ill. DEFINITIONS 


For the purposes of this directive, the following definitions, in 
addition to those set forth in reference (6) which are relevart to this 
assignment, will apply: 

Military Air Transport Service (MATS).—The single manager 
operating agency for airlift service (hereinafter referred to as the 
agency). 

B. Airlift service. —The performance or procurement of air trans- 
portation and services incident thereto required for the movement of 
persons, cargo, mail, or other goods. 

C. Administrative airlift service—The airlift service provided by 
specifically indentifiable aircraft assigned to organizations or com 
mands for internal admjnistration., 

D. Common user airlift service-—The airlift service provided on a 
common basis for all Department of Defense agencies and, as author- 
ized, for other agencies of the United States Government. 

E. Attached airlift service.—The airlift service provided to a military 
organization or command by an air transport unit of the agency 
attached to that organization or command for operational control. 

F. Organizational airlift service—The airlift service provided by 
those military aircraft not assigned to the agency as specified in 
section IV—B herein. 

G. Controlled transport aircraft.—Transport aircraft designated by 
the eae of Defense for transfer or assignment to the agency. 
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H. Air transport unit.—An organizational unit which provides air- 
lift service or support through the operation of controlled transport 
aircraft. 

I. Military airlift capability.—The airlift which the agency is capa- 
ble of providing for the air movement of passengers and cargo through 
the use of controlled transport aircraft. 


IV. COMPOSITION 


A. The agency will be composed of controlled transport aircraft 
together with personnel, facilities, and equipment necessary to sup- 
port the operation. 

B. It is not intended to assign to the agency transport aircraft 
the following categories: 

1. Those whose design or configuration limits their employment 
to specialized tasks. 
2. Those required by the military departments for administra- 
tive airlift service or combat readiness training. 
Those whose assignment outside of the agency is required 
by overriding military considerations. 


V. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


A. The Secretary of the Air Force is hereby designated as the single 
manager for airlift service with authorities and responsibilities as 
assigned herein, subject to overall guidance, policies, and programs 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

B. The Secretary of the Air Force will be responsible for utilization 
of all applicable portions of reference (6) which portions shall be 
considered to be policy pertinent to this assignment, except where 
such portions are specifically modified or amplified herein. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff will: 

Review and evaluate requirements of the military depart- 
ments for airlift service, training, and total airlift capacity and 
the Agency’s capability to meet them. 

Allocate the airlift capacity of the Agency as required to 
meet approved Joint Chiefs of Staff plans or upon request by 
the Agency or one of the military departments. 

3. On their own initiative or on the request of the Secretary 
of Defense prepare recommendations regarding the designation 
of additional aircraft to be transferred to the Agency. 

4. Review and approve appropriate plans developed by the 
Agency in support of war plans developed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and approved by the Secretary of Defense. 


VI. AUTHORITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE SINGLE MANAGER 


The Secretary of the Air Force as single manager will: 


A. Organization and management 


1. Establish and organize, as a major component of the United 
States Air Force, the single manager operating agency for airlift 
service which shall have no functions other than those assigned to it 
by this directive. 

Designate as executive director for airlift service a general 
officer nominated by the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, 
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subject to the approval of the Secretary of Defense. The executive 
director shall have no other duties but to direct the operations of the 
Military Air Transport Service, including such technical services as 
are set forth in appendix A. The executive director shall be respon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Air Force through channels prescribed 
by that Secretary. 

3. Organize the administrative committee in accordance with 
reference (0). 

4. Organize, equip and attach air transport units necessary to meet 
military requirements as determined bv the Joint. Chiefs of Staff. 


B. ee rlift requirements 
Prescribe, in coordination with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 


souasduions to be followed by the military departments in reporting 
their airlift service requirements. 


C. hag pin and funding 


In accordance with references (e), (f), and (g), take all necessary 
mb to establish airlift service on an industrial fund basis at an 
early date and in any case not later than January 1, 1958. 

2. Budget and fund for the operation of the agency in accordance 
with policies and procedures cooperatively developed with and con- 
curred in by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 


D. Personnel 


1. Staff the agency headquarters and its subordinate elements with 
civilian employees who will be employees of the Department of the 
Air Force and military personnel from all services, as appropriate, 
not necessarily with equal representation. Initially existing per- 
sonnel, personnel spaces, funds, facilities and equipment will be 
adjusted among the military departments for responsibilities assigned 
to the agency in order to meet the support requirements of the single 
manager created by this directive. Such personnel adjustments will 
be effected in accordance with DOD Instruction 1404.4, dated April 
19, 1955, and other applicable directives. 

Positions within the agency will be identified as military or 
civilian based on criteria established by the Secretary of Defense. 
Military staff positions subordinate to the executive director, at 
either the agency headquarters or its subordinate elements, will be 
alternated among the military services having representation in the 
agency on a basis agreed to by the single manager and the Secretaries 
of the other department or departments concerned, with due con- 
sideration being given to the qualifications of the individuals con- 
cerned and career program needs of each military department. 

E. General functions 
Maintain and operate a military airlift service system within 
limits approved by the Secretary of Defense to— 

(a) maintain an adequate emergency readiness position, 

(6) carry out realistic training programs, 

(c) provide attached airlift service as required to all agencies 
of the Department of Defense, and 

(d) provide common user airlift service as required by all agen- 
cies of the Department of Defense and, as authorized, for other 
agencies of the United States Government 
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(1) between points in the United States and oversea areas, 

(2) between and within overseas areas, and 

(3) within the United States when necessary for reasons 
of security or to supplement commercial air carrier service 
based on determinations of the military traffic management 
agency. 

2. Augment the airlift capacity of the agency as required to meet 
requirements by the use of commercial airlift service in peacetime ona 
basis which will contribute to the sound economic development of an 
increased modern civil airlift capacity and enhance the ability of civil 
carriers to operate with maximum effectiveness in support of the mili- 
tarv forces in time of war. 

3. Procure by contract or otherwise all commercial airlift service 
between the United States and overseas areas and within and between 
overseas areas except individual travel and package airfreight or ex- 
press, and such other airlift service as may be directed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

4. Control the volume and rate of flow of traffic into the military 
airlift service system. Loading plans and loading and unloading of 
cargo and passengers shall be the responsibility of the agency, utilizing 
the advice and participation of the shippers, as appropriate. 

5. Develop an expanded mobilization base through the maximum 
tensile use of commercial airlift, maintenance, repair and overhaul, 
and terminal services, consistent with military requirements and the 
efficient employment of Department of Defense resources. 

F. jf lanning and programing 

Prepare plans in support of approved joint war plans consistent 
with Joint Chiefs of Staft allocations approved by the Secretary of 
Defense for the employment and expansion of the agency in time of 
war or national emergency. 

2. Coordinate appropriate plans of the agency with the military 
services and transmit such plans to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
approval. 

3. Prepare and submit to the Secretary of Defense the annual 
operating plans and programs of the agency in support of Department 
of Defense requirements, consistent with approved Joint Chiefs of 
Staff requirements for the employment of the agency in time of peace. 


VIII, IMPLEMENTATION 


A. It is the express intent of this directive that implementation of 
the single manager assignment for airlift service will obviate the re- 
quirement for any other activity within the Department of Defense 
to perform airlift service functions which duplicate the functions of 
the agency. Accordingly, the Secretary of each military department 
will abolish any organizational unit or part thereof performing fune- 
tions which duplicate those assigned to the agency as soon as the 
agency has assumed its responsibilities for such functions. 

B. Terms of reference, regulations and procedures, including plans 
showing the proposed organization, staffing and personnel require- 
ments of the agency, together with statements of any adjustments in 
personnel, personnel spaces, facilities, and equipment required to 
implement this directive, will be developed and coordinated with 
the military departments by the single manager and transmitted to 
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the Secretary of Defense for approval. The Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics) will coordinate the approval of such 
matters with other cognizant elements of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. Adjustments of funds will continue to be handled in the 
statutory manner through the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller). 

Within 60 days after issuance of this directive, the single manager 
will submit to the Secretary of Defense for approval recommended 
terms of reference governing— 

(a) the relationship between the military departments and the 
agency, and between the agency and the military traffic manage- 
ment agency, 

(6) the maintenance of military airlift service capability re- 
quired for war, 

(c) the operation of the agency, together with the detailed plans 
showing the organization, functions, personnel requirements and 
staffing patterns for the agency, including the schedule of military 
and civilian positions developed in accordance with paragraph 
VI D 1 above, and 

(d) the delineation of the responsibilities of each military de- 
partment for providing support to the agency. 

Upon approval of the terms of reference by the Secretary of 
— the single manager will activate the agency. 

The Secretaries of the Navy and the Air Force will take action to 
bhiciihes transport aircraft to the agency as indicated in appendix B 
ms assign necessary support and operating personnel. 

The Secretary of Defense will review at least annually the 
ees nt of Department of Defense transport aircraft to determine 
the desirability of designating additional aircraft for transfer to the 
agency. 

VIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective upon issuance. 
C. E. Witson, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Enclosures (2): 1. Appendix A; 2. Appendix B. 
ApPpENDIx A 


TECHNICAL SERVICES (NONAIRLIFT) OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE WHICH MAY BE ASSIGNED UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SINGLE-MANAGER OPERATING AGENCY FOR 
AIRLIFT SERVICE 


The operations of the following technical services (nonairlift) of 
the Department of the Air Force may be assigned to the agency at the 
discretion of the single manager for administrative convenience; being 
a functions, they are not subject to industrial funding. 

Air photographic and charting service. 


2 Air rescue service. 

3. Airways and air communications service. 
4. Air weather service. 

5. Flight service. 


$8601—57—pt. 2——19 
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APPENDIX B 


TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT TO BE TRANSFERRED BY THE SECRETARIES OF 
THE NAVY AND THE AIR FORCE TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
SINGLE-MANAGER AGENCY FOR AIRLIFT SERVICE ! ? 


1, The following aircraft will be transferred to the Department of 
Defense single-manager agency for airlift service upon its activation: 
(a) All transport aircraft assigned to the existing Military Air 
Transport Service including those assigned to the 1254th Air 
Transport Group (Special Missions) and the 1706th Air Transport 
Group (Aeromedical Evacuation). 

(6) All transport aircraft of the naval components of the 
Military Air Transport Service and all 4-engine transport aircraft 
of the fleet logistic air wings with the exception of 20 which may 
be retained for assignment to the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, 10 
which may be retained for administrative airlift servic e, and all 
water-based transport aircraft. 

(c) All heavy transport aircraft of the troop carrier elements 
of the Tactical Air Command. 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, December 23, 1955. 
Memorandum for the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Recently we discussed with the Secretary of Defense a proposed 
program for application of the industrial-fund principle to the eight 
major overhaul activities of the Air Force and to the transport func- 
tions of the Military Air Transport Service. 

In determining the appropriate method of financing major overhaul 
and rebuild activities—whether or not located separately or located 
with receipt, storage, and issue activities—various factors must be 
considered. The same factors must be considered in determining the 
method of financing major service-type activities such as the Military 
Air Transport Service, even though it is recognized that in the case 
of the Military Air Transport Service there must be maintained 
D-day capability for aircraft in excess of that normally required for 
peacetime workload. 

The advantages of utilizing the industrial-fund principle must, 
however, be recognized. It is a system which, while not disturbing 
clean command and m: inagement lines 

1. Provides fle ‘xibility locally ; 
2. Gears levels of operation to the workload as it develops; 
Provides for a supplier-customer relationship ; 
4. Provides simplified financing in a single no-year revolving 
fund; 
Emphasizes the end-product costs in all transactions; 
6. Provides a business-type approach to industrial or manu- 
facturing type operations; 
Creates cost consciousness among the purchasing units 
through consumer funding; 

! The actual number of transport aircraft transferred will be based on the inventory as of July 1, 1956, 
adjusted to reflect increases resulting from procurement or transfers and decreases resulting from attrition 
as of the date of transfer. 


2 Reimbursement to the Military Air Transport Service for special air missions, air evacuation, and 
troop-carrier operations will be from the service having the airlift mission responsibility. 
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8. Pinpoints inefficiencies in problem areas promptly and 
factually; and 

9. Makes it possible for management generally to deal with 
simple end-product numbers and unit costs. 

As has been brought out frequently in discussions during the prep- 
aration of the fiscal year 1957 budget, we must do everything possible 
to achieve the best control and the greatest productivity from opera- 
tion and maintenance funds, and in this connection the variability of 
workloads is such as to make the added advances of the industrial 
fund mandatory. As you know, operation and maintenance funds 
total nearly $10 billion annually i in the De partment of Defense, and it 
is in this area that every possible benefit must be obtained. 

As a result of numerous studies, several discussions with the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and further consideration of the problem, it is our 
conclusion that the industrial-fund principle should be utilized for 
activities such as those outlined above. 

Accordingly, the Air Force is hereby authorized and directed to 
adopt and to take all steps necessary to apply at the earliest practicable 
time, the industrial-fund principle to major overhaul and rebuild 
activities, and the transport functions of the Military Air Transport 
Service. By copy of this memorandum the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller) is directed to arrange for the inclusion in the 
President’s budget of such activities under the industrial-fund prin- 
ciple, and thereafter to cooperate with the Air Force in pursuing the 
implementation of this program. 

(Signed) Reruspen B. Rospertson, IJr., 
Deputy. 
Appenpix C 


ANALYSIS OF MATS STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL FUND APPLICATION REPORT 
OF AUGUST 15, 1956 


REASONS STATED WHY INDUSTRIAL 
FUND SHOULD NOT BE USED STAFF ANALYSIS 


Neither the shipper nor the — If they are speaking of individ- 
receiver of material may select ual units, it may be true that 
the means of transportation. This neither the shipper nor receiver 
offsets the advantage, attributed can select the means of transpor- 
to an industrial fund, of payments tation. But, " a higher organi- 
by the user of services giving rise zation level, i would seem that 
to greater consideration of the the shipper wea some control over 
type of material shipped with re- how materials shall be shipped, 
sultant economy in the use of and consideration should be given 
MATS transport services. In this to costs among other factors in 
regard, it would not serve a use- selecting the mode of transporta- 
ful purpose to charge the trans- tion. And, again on a higher or- 
portation costs to the receivers of ganization level, the shipper and 
the material who may be based in receiver are generally one and the 
many locations throughout the same, i. e., Army, Air Force 
world. Navy, ete. There certainly is a 

question as to the level of organi- 
zation at which bills for services 
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REASONS STATED WHY 
FUND SHOULD NOT 


INDUSTRIAL 
BE USED 


2. The group agreed with the 
general principle that an indus- 
trial fund brings about greater 
cost consciousness on the part of 
the manager, but could not deter- 
mine a _ specific application to 
MATS transport activities. 

3. The military preparedness 
mission of MATS cannot be re- 
conciled with industrial funding 
methods. As long as military 
requirements are imposed upon 
MATS, the manager of an indus- 
trial fund for air transport activi- 
ties would not be in a position to 
control the workload and the staff 
assigned. 


4, The manager would not have 
control over, or be able to create 
a stable force with which to oper- 
ate, both of which are required to 
control the cost of operations. 


STAFF ANALYSIS 

should be provided, but we do not 
believe that from a broad view- 
point this factor should strongly 
influence any decision concerning 
establishment of an industrial 
fund. The billing for services can 
have a considerable effect on man- 
agement decisions at top-organi- 
zation levels. 

This is a very general statement 
that cannot be evaluated without 
more detailed reasons for such a 
conclusion. 


It would seem that the fact that 
the military preparedness func- 
tions control MATS’ activities to 
some extent, should have little 
bearing on the decision concerning 
and industrial fund. In fact, the 
use of an industrial fund might 
bring the importance and effect of 
the military preparedness function 
more clearly to light and bring 
about close scrutiny of the various 
activities, considering the factor 
of costs. 

MSTS is in this same situation 
to a great extent, and we were 
emphatically informed by MSTS 
people that their industrial fund 
has been of considerable value in 
pointing out certain areas, over 
which the commander has little 
control, and forcing identification 
of the costs attributable thereto. 
For example, we particularly note 
the retention of vessels in a re- 
duced operating status although 
there is no current need for the 
ships to carry passengers or cargo. 
Highlighting such costs forces 
managerial attention to them. 

This is undoubtedly a true state- 
ment of the situation, but it does 
not necessarily hold true that for 
this reason an industrial fund 
could not be used to advantage. 
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REASONS STATED WHY INDUSTRIAL 
FUND SHOULD NOT BE USED 


In this regard, training is pro- 
vided for personnel who are, in a 
short period of time, transferred 
to other commands or who, after 
a short period of time, revert to 
civilian employment. It does not 
appear possible to identify and 
separate the costs which arise from 
(1) military requirements and (2) 
efficient peacetime transport activ- 
ities. 


5. An industrial fund method for 
MATS transport activities would 
be feasible if a major reorganiza- 
tion of the MATS command were 
undertaken to place the transport 
activities in a completely separate 
organizational unit from which all 
military concepts, requirements 
and restrictions were removed. 


6. The fund manager would not 
be in a position to control the cost 
of such important items as cen- 
trally procured supplies, depot 
maintenance (major overhaul), 
base operations services, ete. 


STAFF ANALYBIS 


It would seem that the training of 
personnel might be so consistent 
as to cause little fluctuation in 
costs. ‘True, it might tend to 
cause costs to show up as high in 
relation to other types of transpor- 
tation, but we see nothing criti- 
cally wrong with that, provided 
accounting consistency permits 
valid analyses of MATS operations 
and cost trends. ‘The extent to 
which MATS is different and not 
comparable should be brought out. 
As mentioned in 3, above, this 
might also be of considerable value 
by focusing managerial attention, 
at various levels, upon broad 
problems such as personnel turn- 
over. 

Our main thought on this, con- 
sidering other parts of the MATS 
study, is that if all military con- 
cepts, requirements, and restric- 
tions were removed, there would 
then be no need for the MATS 
transport activity on a long-range 
As we understand it, the 
transport function exists only be- 
cause there is a need of such 
transportation in time of war that 
could not be supplied by commer- 
cial enterprise. Therefore, the 
need and value of an industrial 
fund should be determined upon 
the basis of the present structure 
of the MATS transport activity. 

It is true that the manager 
would not be able to control such 
costs, but this is not a prerequisite 
for establishing an industrial fund. 
We believe that an industrial fund 
might better highlight such costs 
and perhaps over a period of time 
bring about economies. At any 
rate we see no reason why an in- 
dustrial fund should not be estab- 
lished because MATS would not 
have control over these costs. 
Management in general has abso- 
lute direct control over few, if any, 
cost elements. 


basis. 
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REASONS STATED WHY INDUSTRIAL 
FUNDS SHOULD NOT BE USED 


7. If MATS were under an in- 
dustrial fund the users of trans- 
portation would have to include 
in their budgets for congressional 
appropriation, the amounts re- 
quired for air transportation. If 
the budgets of the using services 
were seriously curtailed, MATS 
would not be able to secure suffi- 
cient funds to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities for maintaining the 
required military facilities for air- 
lift in times of emergency. 


8. The bookkeeping methods 
and basis for computing tariffs 
will necessarily be complicated 
and will require considerable cler- 
ical effort, in many instances by 
rather highly skilled employees. 


9. If a segregation of the opera- 
tion were made into 2 distinct 
parts, it would create 2 organiza- 
tions in place of 1 and would 
require a further increase including 
an entire supervisory staff for the 
fund operation. 

10. Other departments and Air 
Force commands would require 
additional clerical assistance to 


STAFF ANALYSIS 


There is no question but that 
MATS would have to obtain 
sufficient funds to maintain its 
planes in proper condition to meet 
mobilization needs. However, it 
would seem safe to assume that 
the military departments will have 
sufficient cargo and passengers to 
provide the necessary funds. 
Therefore, any drastic change in 
the budget for air transportation 
services could only be the result of 
congressional action. If so, the 
Congress would certainly be made 
aware of its effect on MATS and 
national security and would pro- 
vide the necessary funds or alter 
MATS’ responsibilities by provid- 
ing for needed airlift in some other 
way. Certainly, such a drastic 
change would not be an overnight 
affair and sufficient time would be 
available to make other arrange- 
ments. If, as we do not doubt, 
MATS’ mission is essential to 
national security, such fears seem 
groundless to us. 

There does not seem to be any 
logical reason why bookkeeping 
methods, etc., need to be overly 
complicated merely because an 
industrial fund is put into effect. 
Good judgment will be required 
to determine the simplest method 
that can be used to arrive at the 
desired results. The number and 
caliber of personnel would be de- 
termined by the methods selected. 
In any event, the addition of more 
skill under any modernization 
plan seems to be a cheap price for 
the potential benefits. 

The December 7, 1956, direc- 
tive of the Secretary of Defense 
does not so provide. 


This may or may not be true 
depending upon the method of 
billing used and the ability of 
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REASONS STATED WHY INDUSTRIAL 
FUNDS SHOULD NOT BE USED 


maintain the records required to 
produce or process billings to and 
from the fund. 


11. It is doubted that any in- 
creased administrative and record- 
keeping costs would be justified 
since the resulting cost and oper- 
ating statements under industrial 
fund methods would not be of 
greater assistance to management 
than those which can be provided 
by using improved bookkeeping 
methods for appropriated fund 
activities, such as those being 
developed under the Air Force 
accounting system. 


12. The exclusion of military 
ay will result in failure to estab- 
fish tariffs which are adequate, 
thereby not attaining one objec- 
tive of funding the operations 
through commercial-type methods 
as described in the Department of 
Defense regulations, in that cus- 
tomers would be charged relatively 
little for the service provided. 


STAFF ANALYSIS 


present organizations to absorb 
additional workload. At any rate, 
it does not seem to be an over- 
powering argument against an in- 
dustrial fund. All present trans- 
actions must be documented and 
accounted for in one way or 
another. It seems quite possible 
that procedural changes to handle 
billing and paving might fre- 
quently result in economies rather 
than added costs. 

We think it is true that im- 
proved accounting methods can 
bring about desirable results with- 
out establishing an industrial fund. 
We do not know, however, that. 
there is adequate incentive to 
improve methods at the present 
time. It may be that the estab- 
lishment of an industrial fund 
would provide this incentive and 
at the same time make all parties 
more cost conscious. We do not 
think the two are incompatible in 
any case. 

From an industrial fund stand- 
point, it would be desirable to have 
all reasonably identifiable costs 
included in the base for computing 
tariff rates. Also, MATS is some- 
what different than other organ- 
izations under industrial funds in 
that such a large percentage of the 
labor cost is for military personnel. 
On the other hand, it may be 
argued that the labor cost should 
remain rather steady, and is con- 
trolled by manning requirements 
that are probably closely scru- 
tinized. Therefore, as far as 
MATS is concerned, the inclusion 
of labor costs in the tariff rates 
may not be as vital as might ap- 
pear at first. In any event, it is 
planned to include military pay in 
the costs paid by such industrial 
funds and reimbursed to them by 
the users of their services, as we 
understand present plans. 
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REASONS STATED WHY INDUSTRIAL 
FUND SHOULD NOT BE USED STAFF ANALLSIS 


13. The manager of the airlift It seems to us that, basically, an 
may not be permitted to operate at industrial fund might bring the 
the high utilization rates attained importance and effect of such mili- 
by commercial carriers. The de- tary decisions and requirements to 
cision to use transport aircraft ata light, rather than keeping them 
low utilization rate is a military buried. Closer scrutiny of mili- 
one. tary requirements might come 

about if their effect on costs is 
known, particularly at the higher 
levels of managerial responsibility. 


APpPENDIx D 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 12, 1956, 
Director, SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS, 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Drar Mr. Stewartson: Attached is the paper vou requested on 
the subject of What has been done and is being done to put MATS 
under an industrial fund? 

This chronology is based on information furnished by the air staff 
and headquarters MATS, and includes all action taken through 
November 28, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert D. Benson, 
Deputy for Accounting and Financial Management 


1 enclosure: Chronology entitled ‘““What has been done and is being 
done to put MATS under an Industrial fund?” 


‘‘WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND IS BEING DONE TO PUT MATS UNDER AN 
INDUSTRIAL FUND?” 


Attached is a chronology of Air Force action taken since the receipt 
by the Air Force of the Deputy Secretary of Defense memorandum of 
December 23, 1955 which authorized and directed the adoption of the 
industrial fund principles’ for the Military Air Transport Service 


(MATS). 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF AIR FORCE ACTION TO PLACE MATS UNDER 
AN INDUSTRIAL FUND 


December 23, 1955: By memorandum to Secretary of Air Force, 
dated December 23, 1955, the Deputy Secretary of Defense author- 
ized and directed the adoption and the taking of the necessary steps 
to apply, at the earliest practical time, the industrial fund principle 
to the transport functions of the Military Air Transport Service. 

December 23, 1955: Based on informal advice regarding the indus- 
trial funding of Military Air Transport Service, MATS established 
an industrial fund team to prepare a plan for developing industrial 
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fund procedures. A preliminary plan was submitted to the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Comptroller, USAF, on February 10, 1956. 

January 15, 1956: A preliminary list of polie, y decisions essential to 
finance the air transport mission of MATS by industrial funding was 
prepared by MATS. Some of these policy questions were later con- 
tained in the August 15, 1956, report, “Study of MATS Transport 
Operations In Relation to the Use of the Industrial Fund Concept.” 

January 31, 1956: By memorandum to the Secretaries of the three 
military services, dated January 31, 1956, the Secretary of Defense 
forwarded a copy of Department of Defense Directive No. 5160.12, 
subject: Policies for Implementation of Single Manager Assignment 
and advised, among other things, that he intended the organization 
of MATS to be amended to conform with this basic pattern as soon 
as appropriate plans could be worke d out. 

January 1956: The President’s budget for fiscal year 1957 included 
funds for the establishment of an industrial fund for MATS. Those 
funds were subsequently deleted by the House of Representatives 
(Rept No. 2104, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). This action was based on the 
fact that during the congressional appropriation hearing, it was 
indicated the Air Force could not convert MATS to an industrial fund 
basis during fiscal year 1957. 

February 20, 1956: As a result of a study made by MATS, the 
MATS Comptroller was assigned responsibility for billing the user for 
airlift services provided by the industrial fund operation. 

February 21, 1956: By a memorandum to the Secretary of Defense, 
the Under Secretary of the Air Force forwarded for consideration a 
set of principles which would govern the operation of Department of 
Defense airlift services (inclosure 1); indicated that there must be 
direction from higher levels regarding the use of air transportation in 
connection with procurement and supply operations; and advised 
that further consideration must be given to the problem of finding 
a method for including military pay costs in the rate structure. 

February 21, 1956: A meeting was held on this date with representa- 
tives of Price Waterhouse & Co., MATS, and USAF Comptroller 
to discuss the MATS industrial fund team. It was decided that the 
team would consist of consultants from Price Waterhouse & Co 
MATS Comptroller personnel, and USAF Comptroller personnel, 
The objective of ws team was to develop industrial fund procedures. 

March 6, 1956: MATS submitted to the Director of Accounting, 
USAF Chunparolien, for comment and approval, a tentative time- 
phased schedule to carry out the development of procedures for an 
industrial fund, and requested assignment of personnel as agreed 
upon. 

March 9, 1956: By memorandum to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
dated March 9, 1956, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
advised that he had been directed to prepare a directive for the single 
manager assignment for airlift services, and requested that the Air 
Force establish the administrative committee called for in DOD 
Directive 5160.12. In addition, he named Mr. R. M. Kenney as 
his representative on the committee. 

March 15, 1956: A study was completed relative to accounting for 
cost of aircraft fuel and lubes as related to industrial fund operations. 
As a result, recommendations were prepared that would facilitate the 
identification of these costs for aircraft assigned to the transport 
mission. 
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March 19, 1956: MATS submitted to Chief of Staff, USAF, a 
schedule, dated March 15, 1956, which set forth a time-phased plan 
for establishing an industrial fund for MATS Transport Services. 
This plan, if implemented, indicated commencement of industrial 
fund operation in July 1958. 

March 26, 1956: In a memorandum to the Chief of Staff, USAF, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Materiel) designated the 
Director of Transportation, DCS/Materiel, as the Air Force repre- 
sentative for the single manager assignment for airlift services; and 
indicated that pending appointment of a full-time executive director, 
the Director of Transportation would act as chairman of the committee, 

April 9, 1956: Contract (AF-33-(600)—31508) with Price Water- 
house & Co., amended so that consultants could devote full time to the 
MATS industrial fund project. 

April 12, 1956: By memorandum to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
dated April 12, 1956, the Secretary of Defense advised they were 
publishing a directive ests ablishing a single manager assignment for 
airlift service to embody the principles which would govern the 
establishment of an airlift. service organization within the Department 
of Defense. Further, this directive would provide the guidance 
requested in the Secretary of Air Force’s memorandum of February 
21, 1956, subject: Operation of Department of Defense airlift services 
on an industrial fund basis. 

April 24, 1956: By memorandum to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
dated April 24, 1956, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics) furnished for comment a copy of a proposed 
Department of Defense directive for the establishment of a single 
manager for airlift services. This draft provided, among other things, 
for the application of the industrial fund concept. 

May 18, 1956: By memorandum, dated May 18, 1956, the Under 
Secretary of Air Force was furnished Air Staff recommended changes 
in the prepared DOD directive. In addition, it was recommended that 
specific airlift units be excluded, and that the directive 10t be formal- 
ized until studies could be completed regarding managerial, account- 
ing, and operational issues. Subsequently, the Under Secretary 
suggested to Office, Secretary of Defense (OSD) that the Air Force 
conduct a briefing for OSD staff members concerning airlift require- 
ments and operational capabilities of the military departments. 

June 1, 1956: The Assistant Secretary of Air Force (Financial 
Management) authorized the Commander, Military Air Transport 
Command (MATS) to negotiate a new contract for fiscal vear 1957 
with Price Waterhouse & Co., account-consultants working with 
MATS on the industrial fund procedures. The contract was negotiated 
and signed on July 2, 1956. 

June 19, 1956: In a memorandum to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics) the Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force (Materiel) advised him of the establishment of the Single 
Manager Administrative Committee (re March 9 entry above); and 
the names of the members from the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Office, Secretary of Defense. This Committee has not been par- 
ticularly active pending issuance of the single manager charter. 

June 30, 1956: Action was taken to adopt M ATS traffic (cargo, 
passengers, and mail) statistics procedures to electrical accounting 
machine. Mechanization was considered essential for collecting 
statistical data and for preparing bills under an industrial fund. 
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July 19, 1956: The Air Force briefed the representatives of Office, 
Secretary of Defense (re May 18 entry above). The Air Staff presen- 
tation, although confined mainly to facts and figures, presented in- 
formation tending to indicate opposition to wholesale consolidation of 
of Department of Defense airlift resources and to the application of 
industrial funding techniques to MATS. 

August 30, 1956: In a letter from Commander MATS to Chief of 
Staff, subject: ‘“Advisability of placing MATS under an industrial 
fund,” there was transmitted a copy of report prepared by MATS 
industrial fund team. The report pointed out problem areas of in- 
dustrial funding MATS, including certain conditions under which 
industrial funding could be used but recommended that air transport 
operations not be placed under an industrial fund. The Commander, 
MATS states that: MATS can be placed under an industrial fund by 
adopting certain arbitrary ground rules on segregation of costs; he 
would be unable to proceed with an industrial fund until he is furnished 
solutions to the many major problems posed in this report; and, that 
it is inadvisable to take such action since the overriding military 
mission of MATS does not lend itself to industrial funding. Further, 
the Commander indicated the industrial fund team is continuing its 
activity and recommended that their study be redirected toward 
developing a cost system for MATS 

September 10, 1956: By a memorandum, dated September 10, 1956, 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force forwarded the Air Force comments on the 
proposed DOD directive of single manager (re April 24, 1956, entry 
above). By the same memorandum he also forwarded a statement 
of commercial charter and contract airlift services purchased in calen- 
dar year 1955 which was requested on July 27, 1956. The memor- 
andum summarized the Air Force position as follows: 

(a) The Air Force will develop definitive plans with respect to 
AMC squadrons, and with respect to the administration of Air Force 
contract transport services by MATS. 

(6) The Air Force and Nav vy, in consultation with the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) should explore the extent 
to which any Navy and Marine Corps transport operations (including 
—"* services) should be transferred to MATS 

) The Air Force and Army, in consultation with the Assistant 
eee of Defense (Supply and Logistics), should explore the 
extent to which heavy troop carrier aircraft might be utilized with 
MATS to provide more usable peacetime airlift ‘while maintaining a 
satisfactory mobilization capability. 

(d) The draft directive should not be formalized with respect to 
consolidation of services until such time as acceptable solutions have 
been found for (a), (6), and (ec) above. 

The draft directive should not be formalized with respect to 
the single manager or an industria! fund until these matters can be 
examined in the light of such consolidation as is undertaken and ac- 
complished. 

September 18, 1956: The July 19, 1956 briefing was repeated be- 
fore the Armed Forces Policy Council. At this meeting the DOD 
furnished the Air Force with a revised draft of the single manager 
directive. One of the most significant features of this directive was 
the absence of specific industrial fund requirements. 
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September 27, 1956: ‘The Assistant Vice Chief of Staff, USAF, by 
letter dated September 27, 1956 to the Commander, MATS, advised 
him of current Air Force action on single manager directives and 
concurred with his recommendation that the working group efforts 
be redirected toward development of a cost system for MATS. 

October 1, 1956: The Under Secretary of Defense formally sub- 
mitted by memorandum to the Air Force the proposed single manager 
directive previously furnished the Air Force at the September 18, 
1956, meeting and requested comments thereon. In this memoran- 
dum there was indicated that the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) would provide recommendations relative to industrial 
funding the operations of the single manager for airlift services. 

October 11, 1956: The Under Secretary of the Air Force, in ac- 
cordance with the October 1, 1956, request, submitted detailed com- 
ments and recommendations relative to the proposed single manager 
directive and stated that with these changes the Air Force concurred 
with the directive. 

November 15, 1956: The Air Force was furnished a copy of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) memorandum 
of November 15, 1956, to the Deputy Secretary of Defense trans- 
mitting a new draft of the single manager directive which incorporated 
some of the comments from the military departments and provide 
for operation of the single manager activity under an industrial fund 
commencing not later than January 1, 1958. 

November 20, 1956: In a memorandum to the Comptroller, USAF, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Financial Management) 
advised that the Single Manager Airlift Agency would be established 
and that the Military Air Transport Service as defined would be 
operated under an industrial fund effective July 1, 1957; that budget 
estimate of the military departments would be adjusted on the premise 
that the using organization would pay the single manager for services 
received. Accordingly, he requested that appropriate information be 
prepared for establishing a financial plan for Headquarters, MATS, 
industrial fund operation and provide a basis for adjusting the Service 
budgets. Action was initiated and representatives of MATS are 
participating in developing this data. 

November 28, 1956: By memorandum the Deputy Assistant See- 
retary of Defe “nse (Supply and Logistics) submitted to the Secretary 
of the Air Force a revision of previous drafts of the Department of 
Defense directive for establishing a single manager for airlift service 
and requested comments. This directive provides for industrial fund 
operation. 


PRINCIPLES TO GOVERN THE OPERATION OF DEPARTMENT OF DEPENSE 
\IRLIFT SERVICES 


The Air Force will provide airlift services as required in peace or 
war by agencies of the Department of Defense (DOD). Such airlift 
services will be provided by a common-user air-transport organization 
established and operated by the Air Force. 
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The primary objective of the common-user air-transport organi- 
zation is to provide the airlift necessary to meet the wartime require- 
ments of the DOD agencies. Its operation during peacetime in ful- 
filling such requirements will be conducted pursuant to the primary 
ee. 

The level of airlift which should be maintained in time of peace 
oon be directly related to the wartime requirements for airlift. This 
amount of airlift must be kept in being and viable. This viability 
will be maintained by Air Force resources to the extent necessary 
when user-budgeting derived funds are not sufficient. The peace- 
time organization will be organized and operated on an effective and 
efficient basis, at a level sufficient to permit immediate expansion in 
time of emergency. Civil air-transport resources will be utilized 
to augment the capabilities of this organization as required and 
authorized. 

4. No air transport elements will be maintained by agencies of the 
DOD except those units whose organic operation can be clearly 
justified by their specialized nature. As a matter of principle, such 
units will not duplicate the service provided by the common-user 
air-transport organization. 

5. In order to insure achievement of the primary objective in para- 
graph 2 above, the agencies of the DOD will, with the exception of 
organic airlift noted in paragraph 4, be required to use the services of 
the common-user air-transport organization to meet their peacetime 
airlift requirements. 

The common-user air-transport organization will procure and 
control (to include contracting authority) all commercial airlift 
services required by agencies of the DOD. 

7. Each military service will in time of peace budget for its own 
airlift requirements. The funds made available will be utilized to 
reimburse the common-user air-transport organization for air trans- 
port provided or committed to the user in accordance with its approved 
program. ‘The using agencies will have the responsibility of advising 
the air-transport organization of their respective programed airlift 
prion nts. 

Those elements or functions that contribute directly to the air- 
litt oper ration will be included within the common-user air-transport 
organization. ‘Those costs which can be identified on being in direct 
support of the operation of the common-user air-transport organi- 
zation will be included in the rate computation. 

The initial basic concept of operation of the common-user air- 
transport organization will be to provide scheduled airlift services 
between designated points, and additionally, to provide and/or pro- 
cure other airlift services to meet approved programs of the military 
services on a ‘‘contractual’’ basis, between any suitable points. 

10. The Air Force is responsible for prov iding airlift for DOD war- 
time requirements over and above the capability of the user-budget- 
ing supported organization. When said arrangement does not pro- 
vide sufficient resources to meet wartime requirements, it will be the 
Air Force’s responsibility, within budgetary limitations, to provide 
for the necessary capability. This capability is to be achieved pri- 
marily by military aircraft with augmenting civil air transport as 
appropriate. 
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11. Priorities and policies established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for the allocation of airlift will apply to conditions of war or national 
emergency. 


Note.—Where the terms “airlift services” or “services” are used in this document, they refer to airlift 

or air transportation as it is or may be used for the movement of persons, cargo, mail, or other goods: 

(a) Between points in the Zone of Interior and points outside the continental United States (e. g., 

points currently servieed by MATS), 

(b) From points in one overseas area to points in another overseas area, and 

© Within the Zone of Interior and within overseas areas, subject to policies established by DOD, 
Excluded from the above is the routine air distribution of personnel and cargo within the Zone of Interior 
and/or by resources under the control of the theater commanders, and the individual or small group move- 
ment of personnel, and the small lot shipment of cargo within the services defined in paragraphs (a), (6), 
and (c) above, when it is judged by the shipper service to be in the best interest of the Government. These 
exclusions will not work to avoid the basic principle set forth in paragraph 5 of this document. 


Mr. Fuioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. There is a possible business plum here for private 
air-transportation business. The point is that if the military forces 
should turn over to the commercial airlines this scheduled and non- 
scheduled transportation busiaess, it would run into many tens of 
millions of dollars, probably in excess of $250 million. 

My interest in this matter is national defense. I want you to lay 
the cards on the table and tell us what in your judgment is best for 
the United States of America and the Air Force and the Department 
of Defense. 

I want to do anything we can for the commercial airlines, but I do 
not want to sacrifice the interest of our national security for private 
enterprise or anybody else. The overall national good must be the 
preeminent consideration. 


A MEETING OF THE AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION AND MATS 


Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I just would like to say, before com- 
mencing the statement that I prepared, that our primary interest is 
a proper airlift requirement being met for the defense of the country, 

We are interested not only in meeting defense requirements; we 
are interested in giving the airlines a fair deal. 

We are also interested in giving the taxpayers a fair deal. 

You referred to the fact that the airlines were on the march to get 
a fair or a square deal. I just would like to say that I had a long 
meeting with the president of the Air Transport Association and a con- 
siderable group of representatives of member airlines about 10 days 
ago. They have a very rea] interest in being satisfied that the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service is not larger than is reasonably necessary 
for the national defense, and I assure you that it is the Air Force 
intention to meet but not exceed reasonable requirements for the 
defense. 

Mr. Manon. You talked about having a conference with the Air 
Transport Association? 

Mr. Doveatas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. As I understand it, that is an organization made up 
of the airlines, generally speaking. It is a very large organization 
and, as I understand it, it is a very reputable organization. 

We have advised them that we would develop the information neces- 
sary in the hearing as best we could and that we would give them an 
opportunity to be heard. Also I have told them we would undertake 
to ask those questions and seek to elicit that information which would 
give the true picture. They will scrutinize these hearings very care- 
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fully; it is perfectly legitimate. I hope, therefore, there will be no 
lossing over, no evasion of the real facts, and I hope we can really 
fy it on the line and let the chips fall where they may. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is our desire. 

I might say that in our meeting with the ATA I told them of the 
staff report that had been made as a result of the study of the com- 
mittee, but I did not feel free to furnish them a copy of the report; 
but if that report has not already been furnished to them I would 
suggest that it be furnished to them immediately so that they have 
the benefit of being able to study that. 

Mr. Manon. I agree with you, and I believe that has been done. 

If it has not been done it will be done. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Dovatas. I would like to say that I have a statement that I 
have prepared in response to the nine questions for information of 
the committee that you referred to and have already put in the 
record. 

I also have prepared a statement of comment on the staff report. 
I think I have never asked a committee to bear with me for as long a 
prepared statement as I have here today, but I feel that it is worth 
reading these statements insmuch as the subject matter seems to me 
extremely important, and | think we will cover the whole field better 
and more quickly by reading these statements than if I tried to 
make any other type of presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Mr. Dovatas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to report to you on military air transport 
matters, and to discuss developments in this field which have taken 
place since last April. At the outset I would like to express the 
appreciation of the Air Force for the interest shown by the committee 
in this vital element of air power. 

At last April’s presentations, I had the opportunity to emphasize 
my belief that should war be forced upon us, a strong, flexible and 
responsive military air transport system, augmented by an equally 
strong, self-sufficient air transport industry, will be an essential element 
of our strength, whether the military action be local or general. I 
also emphasized the fact that the organization and operation of our 
military air transport effort in the Department of Defense must always 
be aimed at a ready D-day capability to meet our war plans require- 
ments for airlift. In this connection you will remember that the Air 
Force counts heavily on the civil carriers as a major factor in deter- 
mining the requirements for the military airlift organization. I men- 
tion these matters at the outset because they are fundamental to all 
the problems we shall consider. 

It is my purpose this morning to respond to the committee’s 
questions regarding military air transport set forth in the committee’s 
report on Air Force appropriation hearings. Before dealing with 
these questions, however, I am sure it will be useful to refer to actions 
recently taken in the Defense Department and Air Force with respect 
to military air transport. 
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SINGLE MANAGER FOR AIRLIFT SERVICE 


On December 7, 1956, Secretary Wilson forwarded to the military 
departments a new directive which designates the Secretary of the 
Air Force as the “single manager for airlift service,’ and requires him, 
among other things, to establish under an “executive director,” a 
“single manager operating agency for airlift service.” This agency 
will be MAT Ss, adapted to an ‘industrial fund, and with certain aircraft 
added to its present fleet. 


MISSION OF MATS 


The transport mission of MATS is stated as follows: 

(a) “The primary mission of MATS is to maintain in being, within 
its assigned area of responsibility, the military air transport capa- 
bility, augmented as appropriate by civil air transport resources, that 
will meet the Department of Defense wartime airlift requirements 
established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

(6) “The secondary mission of MATS is to employ, during other 
than wartime, the military airlift capability generated by the wartime 
requirement in a manner that will most contribute to the combat 
readiness of tactical units and provide effective airlift service to other 
Department of Defense establishments. This mission will be per- 
formed by optimum use of military resources pursuant to a flexible 
and adequate wartime readiness position and by augmentation from 
civil resources as required and authorized.” 

Provision is made in the directive for the transfer to MATS of heavy 
troop carrier squadrons within the United States and a few Navy 
transport aircraft beyond those presently assigned. 

The directive also stipulates that MATS’ airlift service will begin 
operating on an industrial fund basis not later than January 1, 1958. 
At present the Air Force has established a target date of July 1, 1957, 
for initiation of industrial-fund-type procedures, but our operational 
plans are not yet sufficiently complete to permit a definite commitment 
to that date at this time. 

In applying the new directive to MATS transport activities we shall 
have to keep one salient principle in mind: MATS’ ability to carry out 
its major wartime mission must be preserved throughout the period 
of transition to an industrial fund operation, and also as additional 
equipment and personnel are added to its operation. New procedures 
and practices must be continuously oriented toward performance of 
the airlift mission in event of war. The peacetime system must be 
tested and evaluated carefully to be certain that it lends itself readily 
to war conversion. 

MATS present activities, the transport system, routes, overseas 
staging points, terminals and the like are already established on a 
pattern which meets wartime planning and peacetime needs. 

MATS will continue to deliver new aircraft through its ferrying 
function, and will remain the parent command of the Communications, 
Photographic, Aur Rescue, and Weather Services, because it is the 
economical and practical way to provide for these functions. How- 
ever, the industrial fund would apply only to the activities which 
provide airlift services. 
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DETERMINATION OF THE NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO THE CON- 
SOLIDATED AIR TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION 


Now I shall turn to the information requested by the committee 
in its report. 

The first point was ‘The basis for determination of the number of 
aircraft to be assigned to the consolidated air transport organization.” 

The number of aircraft in the MATS fleet is determined by the 
following factors: 

(1) The approved military airlift requirements for D-day and war- 
time. 

(2) Other military aircraft available to meet such requirements. 

(3) Civil aircraft that become available on D-day and thereafter. 

(4) Wartime utilization, which will be largely determined by peace- 
time utilization. 

(5) Numbers of special purpose aircraft such as troop carrier, heavy 
special cargo carriers for missiles, ete. 

(6) Such number of military transports as will assure the instant 
readiness of aircraft with military crews to meet the staging and first 
resupply and certain other highest priority deployment requirements 
in the first 10 days of war. 

(7) Length of nonstop flights that may be required for staging, 
resupply, and deployment of forces. 

The number of 4-engine aircraft in the MATS fleet has decreased 
slightly in recent months due to the elimination of C-—74’s, and some 
C-54’s. The last deliveries of new aircraft were C—118’s which were 
completed in June 1956 and C-—121’s which were completed last May. 
The number of aircraft will not increase except by acquisition of heavy 
troop carrier and certain Navy aircraft under the single-manager 
directive. 

CARRYING CAPACITY OF MATS AIRCRAF' 


Mr. Manon. Will you insert in the record at this point a brief 
description of the carrying capacity of the planes to which you have 
just referred? 

Mr. Dovatas. I will be glad to do so, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


88601—57—-pt. 2——--20 
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Standard allowable cabin loads 


Cargo (tons) | Passengers 


Cargo (tons) Passengers 


| 
Europe: Hickam-Tokyo: 
C-124A 
C-124C _ __ 
C-97 2 
ao 
R6D__ 


vo" SG... .... 
Europe and 
North Africa: 
C-121..- : ¢ Hickam-South 
C-54.. 5. 5 : 30 || Pacifie: 

Thule: | | C-124A 
C-118____-- } ; é } C-1240 __. 
C-124C _... . L C-97 3._..... 

Travis-Hickam: | ae asecxe 
C-124A _._. 

C-97 2 
C-124C oh 


| 
Out ! In! Out! | In! | Out! In! Out! 
| 
| 
} 








60 | 
1“Out”’ ania “In”? mean ouabiedia from, and inbound to the United States. The cabin loads vary in the 
easterly and westerly directions, princips ally due to prevailing winds. 
2 With present configuration. 

















The allowable cabin loads listed above are applicable to all the major routes 
transited by MATS. On short segments the ACL on C-—124’s will reach 17.5 
tons, but these ACL’s are not suita le for planning airlift to the major areas 
supported because of the length of the critical segment of flights. 

Mr. Doveuas. The military airlift requirements for the first 30 
days following a hypothetical D-day of July 1, 1957, incorporate the 
airlift needs of the three services as approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, for movement of personnel and materiel to overseas points to 
support a general war, based on present strategic concepts. 


DESCRIPTION OF TON-MILES 


Mr. Manon. Please insert at this point a brief description of what 
you mean by ton-miles. 

Mr. Doveatas. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The des*ription of ton-miles is as follows: 

One ton moved 1 mile. 

The formula ' eing: Tons lifted * miles involved = ton-miles. 

Amplified this could 'e expressed as moving 1,000 tors 2,000 miles for a 
total of 2 million ton-miles. 

Mr. Dovctas. The Air Force is aware that it would be neither 
practical nor desirable to maintain a military air transport force which 
would meet all the airlift requirements of a general war, or the possible 
airlift requirements of multiple local actions. As it is a general war 
that poses the greatest threat, the size of our air transport force has 
been related primarily to the air lift requirements for a general war 
but does not preclude the employment of these forces to support a 
local action. 

The present MATS programed air transport fleet, as augmented 
by the heavy troop carrier aircraft (C-124’s) and certain other Air 
Force aircraft, will meet 60 percent of the airlift required during the 
first 10 days to support current war plans. Also this military airlift, 
as augmented by CRAF, will be sufficient to meet essential require- 
ments for the first 30 days provided the CRAF plan is fully imple- 
mented, that we do not suffer heavy initial losses in transport capa- 
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bilities, and provided we are able to use our refueling bases in the 
Atlantic. 

The deficit in airlift capability for the first 30 days which existed 
until recently was substantially eliminated by an increase in the size 
of the civil reserve air fleet from 317 to 350 four-engine aircraft. 
The Office of Defense Mobilization approved the req: ired increase 
in the CRAF following consultations with the Defense Air Trans- 
portation Administration, an agency of the Department of Commerce 
charged with allocating civil air transport resources to meet emergency 
military and civil needs. 

Realizing the required airlift capability will, of course, depend on 
attaining the planned hours of utilization of both military and civil 
aircraft. 

MATS current daily utilization rate is 4.4 hours. We believe that 
the optimum peacetime rate, from which to reach the wartime figure, is 
6 hours per day, and have adopted a program to attain this optimum 
peacctime utilization by January 1, 1958. 

The overall skill level of Air Force maintenance personnel available 
to MATS is going to make this goal very difficult to achieve. 

The number of aircraft required will depend on the extent to which 
efficient long-range aircraft are brought into the fleet. In the case of 
airlift capability for a July 1, 1957, D- day, we depend on the aircraft 
which were developed in the late forties and early fifties, and that are 
now in our inventory. The Air Force is keenly interested in an orderly 
modernization of the fleet. 

As I have said, the availability of civil airlift is a chief factor in our 
MATS planning. I referred to the fact that due to a deficit in the 
July 1, 1957, capability, we requested and subsequently received an 
increase in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. This increase from 317 to 
350 aircraft was secured only after most careful study of the ability 
of the remaining civil transport fleet to meet the estimated needs of 
the wartime civil economy. 

Under the sponsorship of the Civil Aeronautics Board, an Industry 
Advisory Committee on Aviation Mobilization has been created to 
determine, among other things, the minimum civil requirements for 
United States air transportation in time of war. ‘This committee 
published a report in July 1955 which estimates that, for an emergency 
occurring in 1956, military plus civil requirements against the total 
civil air transport resource exceeded the capability by the equivalent 
of 89 four-engine aircraft. There are obviously great limitations to 
such an exercise, but the conclusions reached make it difficult to secure 
further increases in the civil reserve air fleet. 

The important fact today is that the combined capability of MATS, 
the heavy troop carrier squadrons in the ZI, and the civil reserve air 
fleet when fully available is generally adequate to meet approved air- 
lift requirements for a D- day of July 1, 1957. 


THE NUMBER OF HOURS BY TYPE AND MODEL THAT IT IS PLANNED TO 
FLY THE AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO THE ORGANIZATION DURING FISCAL 
YEAR 1958 


In presenting the requested information, I would invite your atten 
tion especially to three points. 
The transport aircraft assigned presently to MATS are pro- 
gramed at various rates of utilization to enable us to get more flying 
time, and hence, more production work from the larger, faster air- 
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craft; for example, the C-118A, C-121C, C-—124, and C-—97 are all 
rated at from 5 to 6 hours per day, whereas the C—54 will fly 4 hours 
or less per day. The great advantage of the more efficient aircraft is 
seen if, for illustrative purposes we say, that the C—54 carries 6 tons 
at 200 miles per hour, and the C-118 carries 10 tons at 300 miles per 
hour. Thus the C—54 produces 1,200 ton-miles of lift per flying hour, 
while the more efficient C-118 produces 3,000 ton-miles of lift per 
flying hour. 

Therefore it will be evident that the utilization rate for the fleet as 
a whole will be an average, and should not be applied directly to any 
individual type of aircraft. 

The chart shows 116 C-124’s, heavy troop carrier, presently 
eB: to the Tactical Air C ‘ommand, at a rate of 1.6 hours s per day. 
I stated earlier that these airc raft, under the terms of the new Depart- 
ment of Defense directive, are to 'be transferred to MATS. We have 
relied heavily on the troop carrier C—124’s for diverse nonscheduled 
airlift tasks, in addition to Army troop carrier exercises, and it is our 
belief that regardless of how our airlift is organized, the nature and 
special requirements of many of these tasks present real difficulties to 
increasing substantially the utilization of the aircraft except with very 
substantial increases in manpower and materiel support. 

However, as MATS absorbs the new responsibilities and equip- 
ment, we believe means will be found to increase the utilization of the 
heavy troop carrier aircraft. This we will undertake as operations 
under the new directive are established and MATS is able to experi- 
ment in trying to secure more transport service out of the troop carrier 
Ee 

You will note that the C-133A appears for the first time in our 
La operating program. We expect to operate this new air- 
plane at a conservative rate until crew and maintenance experience 
enables us to push it up to an optimum rate. 


THE POLICY TO BE FOLLOWED WITH RESPECT TO THE ASSIGNMENT OF 
CARGO AND PASSENGERS TO THE AIR TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION AND 
COMMERCIALLY OPERATED AIRCRAFT 


This item is closely similar to the committee’s sixth point which 
reads: 

The policies to be followed in dividing Department of Defense peacetime 
traffic between the consolidated air transport organization and commercial 
carriers. 

I shall present the information on these requests in a single state- 
ment. 

Our planned reliance on airlift for military emergencies has been 
accompanied by a growing peacetime use of air transport m the interest 
of economy. 

The supply of airlift for this peacetime need comes from two 
sources—from the military air transport fleet which must be in 
operation to be a ready force, and from contracts or charters with 
civil air carriers. The Air Force needs airlift from both of these 
sources, and civil airlift is used substantially to supplement the 
military airlift that is a byproduct of readiness for D-+lay. In con- 
sidering this question it is appropriate to ye cag again that there 
must be ready lift by military planes and crews. This can never be 
replaced by. civil lift. 
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The military airlift force is a direct, integral part of the entire 
military structure, whether operated as organic elements of specific 
commands or as a consolidated airlift force. Its essentiality is em- 
phasized by recognizing the following requirements: 

First, the military airlift force must be immediately available and 
responsive to tight military control. 

Second, the force must be conditioned to operating as part of a 
military combat effort with attendant considerations of command 
and discipline. 

Third, the force must be trained and ready to undertake flying in 
unusually hazardous conditions. 

Fourth, training must also prepare the force for use of large volume- 
capacity aircraft, and for the handling of large bulk and, frequently, 
very sensitive cargo loads. 

Fifth, the force must be composed of aircraft which are readily 
convertible from passenger and patient evacuation use to cargo use, 
and the reverse. 

Sixth, the force must be able to shift operational effort over wide 
geographical ranges. 

The military air transport force, as it is presently established and 
augmented by CRAF, will satisfy the current deployment require- 
ments of our forces in terms of total tonnages for the first month of 
war, but only if the present peacetime utilization rate is somewhat 
increased. Even then, within certain periods of the first month, 
notably the first few critical days, deficiencies of two sorts are antici- 
pated: 

1. Number of aircraft: The emergency plans requirement for rapid 
deployment of the strike forces places the peak needs for airlift serv- 
ices during the first few days. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dovauas. 2. Performance of aircraft: There are vast differ- 
ences in speed and range between the jet bombers and the piston- 
powered transport aircraft. Consequently under current capabilities 
transport aircraft would depart strategic home bases shortly after the 
bombers, but would not arrive at advanced bases until substantially 
after a large number of those jet bombers have made post-strike 
landings. Ready military aircraft will tend to minimize this defi- 
ciency. Broad reliance on civil aircraft would retard arrival of support. 

From these considerations we have concluded that the peacetime 
division of work between the military airlift forces and the carriers 
is directly related to meeting the wartime requirement. MATS size, 
configuration and peacetime rate of operation are all functions of this 
requirement, and the programed peacetime utilization is a means of 
insuring that MATS will be able, under the pressure of emergency, to 
produce the rate called for in war plans. 

Once the need for a particular level of peacetime operation is estab- 
lished it follows that the lift thereby generated should be fully utilized 
by the Defense Department in the interest of efficiency and economy. 
Any other practice would be very wasteful. Also, I believe the present 
policy would call for utilization beyond a minimum training rate if 
such utilization would provide needed transport more economically 
than could be secured in any other way. 
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Now this does not mean that the Defense Department does not or 
will not require civil contract lift in peacetime. In 1956 MATS 
secured contract airlift from civil carriers at a cost of $43 million, 
which accounted for about 13 percent of total tonnage moved by 
MATS. 1957 estimates indicate a slightly larger percentage handled 
by civil carriers. The Air Force is seeking ways to give more stability 
to these contract operations, which will be of benefit to the carriers 
and to the Defense Department. 

As for the peacetime division of passengers between the military 
airlift force and the carriers, MATS will be used principally, but not 
exclusively for cargo lift; MATS passenger-carrying activity will be 
related to the amount of passenger traffic eenerated by the D-day 
requirement, including the requirements for loc al war. ( ‘onversely 
it is intended that the civil carriers will be used principally, but again 
not exclusively, for the movement of passengers, partic ularly since 
their equipment, generally speaking, fits this task. Cargo require- 
ments will be placed against the civil carriers within their capabilities 
and to the extent that those requirements cannot be met by MATS. 


THE ROUTES TO BE REGULARLY SERVICED BY THE CONSOLIDATED AIR 
TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION 


I have the routes here on two charts. The first one shows the 
routes on a map. The width of the lines, on the major routes, 
indicates the comparative frequency of MATS flights. The second 
chart is a listing of the points to be serviced, by area. 

The lists are shown on chart 2 which follows this statement but we 
do not have a map. 


THE POLICIES TO BE FOLLOWED IN CONTRACTING FOR 
COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


The guiding principles followed by the Air Force in this, as well 
as in other contracting areas, are that the best interest of the Govern- 
ment should be serve d. and that neither discrimination nor favoritism 
should be permitted to influence contractual arrangements. And, 
of course, we follow the provisions of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations. 

T believe I can give you the best general picture of our contracting 
activities for airlift by dividing it this w ay: 

We presently use two methods of contracting for lift: (a) firm 
requirement-type contract, and (6) call-type contract. Where re- 
quirements can_ be forecasted a firm requirement type is utilized as 
it enables the civil airlift to provide a higher standard of service and 
enables the military to plan better schedules. We get lower rates 
under this type contracting. 

Where requirements cannot be forecast with any degree of accuracy 
call-type arrangements are used. A basic call contract is in existence 
with scheduled and nonscheduled airlines and under the terms of that 
a carrier indicates capability to satisfy requirements as they arise. 
Prices are subject to change under this arrangement on 30 days’ 
advance notice. 

It is important to note that contracts as outlined above are arranged 
under rules established by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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The new Department of Defense directive for airlift service contains 
important provisions relating to airlift contracts. The directive 
specifies that through MATS the single manager will procure by con- 
tract or otherwise, all commercial airlift service for the Department of 
Defense between the United States and overseas areas, and between 
and within overseas areas. 


THE POLICIES TO BE FOLLOWED IN LEASING AIRCRAFT OWNED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TO PRIVATE OPERATORS 


The Air Force has on lease 1 C-118 to each of 3 civil carriers 
These modern and efficient cargo aircraft have been leased under the 
all-cargo experimental lease program recommended by the Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. The program was aimed at encouraging car- 
riers to expand their cargo operations through the purchase of modern 
cargo aircraft. These C-—118’s were leased to carriers for 1 year or 
until similar modern aircraft on order are delivered. They must be 
utilized exclusively in ore operations, and must constitute a net 
addition to the carrier’s cargo capability. Three C-—54’s offered for 
Jease under similar terms were not taken up by the airlines. 

The Air Force also has under lease to a carrier 1 C—54 and has 
furnished to carriers 4 C—54’s which the carriers operate for the Air 
Force. This latter arrangement provides very economical airlift as a 
relatively high utilization is secured, and the Air Force pays for 
crews, fuel, and maintenance, but not for use of an aircraft belonging 
to the carrier. 

The Air Force has no intention at this time of leasing more aircraft 
to carriers. In the present situation in which MATS lift is being 
substantially supplemented by civil contract lift it is difficult to justify 
decreasing the MATS capability by the leasing of aircraft. There 
does seem to be good reason to consider meeting some part of the 
increasing requirements for contract lift by making military aircraft 
available to carriers to fly under contract for the Air Force. Although 
MATS would lose an aircraft, that aircraft would be operated at a 
higher rate of utilization and the withdrawal of an aircraft from 
MATS could provide additional crew and maintenance personnel 
which would permit some increase in utilization of MATS aircraft. 
The difficulty of increasing MATS utilization seems to give some merit 
to exploring the possibilities of this type of contract operation within 
the limits of maintaining a sufficient military transport operation. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT ARE TO BE RETAINED 
BY OTHER OPERATING ELEMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AND THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH THEY ARE TO BE UTILIZED 


There are transport aircraft in organized transport units of several 

major Air Force commands. 
he Strategic Air Command has C-—124’s in its strategic support 

squadrons. ‘These aircraft and units maintain a state of constant 
readiness to support SAC’s emergency war plan. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Dovetas. As a secondary mission, and within standby require- 
ments, these aircraft lend support to peacetime SAC moves in the 
United States and contiguous areas, insofar as consistent with 
readiness being maintained. 

The Air Materiel Command has C-—124’s in its logistic support 
squadrons. These aircraft and units serve the special weapons 
logistic system. 

During peacetime AMC must also keep a portion of this force on 
constant alert to dispatch materiel to FEAF and USAFE on short 
notice. In time of emergency, the logistic support squadrons will 
aim to double the present utilization rate. To assure the accomplish- 
ment of the vital tasks assigned to these squadrons, it appears desir- 
able that AMC retain direct command control. 

The difference between the SAC and AMC squadrons lies basically 
in the missions of the parent commands. On the one hand, the SAC 
support squadrons are oriented directly to the SAC strike effort, and 
although they do much weapons movement, this is all in response to 
SAC’s particular and very heavy needs. On the other hand, the 
AMC logistic support squadrons are the core of our present special 
weapons distribution and support system. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dovetas. The Tactical Air Command here in the United 
States will have transport aircraft in its troop carrier squadrons, 
These are the aircraft and units which are established principally to 
carry out airborne operations in support of Army requirements, and 
limited Tactical Air Command unit deployment. This et ncompasses 
a number of special airlift operations, including airdrop and air- 
landed supply in connection with Army maneuvers and the movement 
of Air Force tactical and air defense units in gunnery, rocket, and 
bombardment training exercises. These units are maintained in the 
United States and are composed largely of short range two-engine 
aircraft; however, a number of medium range C—130’s are now bezin- 
ning to appear in this command. The units which are equipped with 
C-119’s and C-—123’s can move themselves overseas, but would not, 
in so doing, develop enough airlift to we other units, or to be used 
on regular overseas schedules. The C-130 has overseas transport 
capability, but I draw your attention to the fact that these three types 
of aircraft (the C-130, C-119, and C—123) are especially designed and 
configured for the airdrop and airlanding of combat troops and 
equipment. 

The Air Force has transport aircraft in both major overseas theaters. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Doveras. These aircraft and units are established principally 
to carry out the theater commander’s requirements, based, in FEAF, 
primarily on Army-Air Force war plans, and in USAFE, on Army- Air 
Force-NATO war plans. They are capable of performing the air- 
drop, air-landing and unit-deployment functions. However, in 
addition, these units, when not engaged in maneuvers and training 
exercises, are used extensively to carry out air transport activities 
within the theaters. 
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The Continental Air Command has 25 transport aircraft assigned 
for the purpose of providing administrative and executive airlift for 
the headquarters of the 5 United States continental armies. 

In addition, the Air Force has 27 transport aircraft in 3 air transport 
squadrons in the northeast area. These aircraft are used interchange- 
ably for logistic, administrative, and executive support. They include 
aircraft especially modified for operation in arctic and subarctic 
conditions. 

The Department of the Navy will have 67 transport aircraft assigned 
to the fleets after completion of transfers to the single manager agency. 
These aircraft will furnish long- and short-range support for the 
fleets, including carrier-on-board delivery, and will be used to meet 
special mission, executive and administrative needs of the Department 
and the fleet commanders. 





ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED IN DETER- 
AND THE METHOD BY WHICH THE USING AGENCIES 
THE INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT OF 
MINING THE COSTS, 
ARE TO REIMBURSE 


MATS will be divided into 

The air transport services that will be financed under DOD 
regulations covering the operation of working capital funds (indus- 
trial funds); and 

2. The commands and other services of MATS (e. g., Air Rescue 
Service, etc.) that will be financed in the normal manner under 
appropriated funds of the Air Force. 

When brought into being, the industrial fund will be charged for 
authorized operation and maintenance costs incurred in providing 
airlift services. Base and depot support and services, including con- 
sumable supplies and materiel, will be charged to the industrial fund, 
pursuant to annual cross-service (reimbursable) agreements between 
MATS and the military departments. Charges for the support and 
services provided in accordance with these agreements will be paid 
on a monthly basis from assets of the industrial fund. The industrial 
fund will also have the responsibility for POL issued to aireraft of the 
airlift service portion of MATS, and for the procurement and financing 
of commercial airlift required by the military departments to augment 
the military airlift capability of MATS. Costs of procurement, 
addition to and replacement of facilities, equipment and other capital 
assets assigned or transferred to the industrial fund for the provision 
of airlift services will be financed by the Department of the Air Force 
from appropriated funds. Facilities, capital equipment and materiel 
for which other agencies of DOD are made responsible will be financed 
by those agencies. Military personnel costs will remain the budgeting 
and funding responsibility of the applicable military department and 
will be financed from appropriated funds. Authorized operational 
and maintenance costs incurred by the industrial fund during a given 
year in providing airlift services, including commercial airlift aug- 
mentation, will be recouped from authorized users through billings 
based on an approved tariff structure. 

Each user will be required to provide funds in his budget estimates 
to pay for the airlift services which he expects to obtain from the 
agency. In the presentation of budget estimates to higher authori- 
ties, the manager of the industrial fund will present his accounting of 
his stewardship of resources which are made available to him under 
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the industrial fund. He will also present, in that one account, his 
estimate of the business he expects to perform during the ensuing 
year, Conversely, the user, in the justification of his budget esti- 
mates, will present the fund requirements for the airlift services which 
he expects to receive. The latter, of course, will be based on tariff 
rates published by the manager. 

The fiscal year 1958 budget estimates for each of the military 
departments provide under numerous appropriations for the finane- 
ing o 

Procurement, operation, and maintenance of equipment and 
facilities as well as the base and depot support of MATS in accord- 
ance with existing responsibilities and agreements, and 

2. The commercial airlift required by the respective departments 
in augmentation of the military airlift capability of MATS. 

In addition to the above, the fiscal year 1958 budget estimates pro- 
vide for the transfer of funds into the Air Force industrial fund to be 
used for initial cash working capital for the industrial funding of 
MATS. 

In order to facilitate reimbursement to the industrial fund during 
fiscal year 1958 for military airlift provided to components of the 
DOD, a separate Air Force management fund will be established. 
Funds equal to the costs estimated to be incurred by the military 
departments in providing base and depot support and services for 
the military airlift program of MATS, together with the estimated cost 
of POL which the Air Force and Navy are to furnish to the military 
aircraft, will be advanced to this management fund. Accordingly, 
during fiscal year 1958 the industrial fund will bill the management 
fund for military airlift provided, and will bill the user for commercial 
airlift provided to augment the military airlift capability. There of 
course will be no requirement for the management fund after fiscal 
year 1958, assuming the fiscal year 1959 budget estimates of the mili- 
tary departments can make provision for the purchase of airlift 
services based on approved tariffs and provision for support and 
services to be provided to the industrial fund on an anticipated 
reimbursement basis. 

CONCLUSION 


During my earlier discussion of the size and utilization of the 
military air transport force I mentioned our keen interest in moderniz- 
ing our transport fleet. I also noted that the C-133 appears for the 
first time in the inventory, and at another point I indicated the 
current disparity in performance between our bombers and transports. 

We must take a long-range look at overall airlift needs bearing in 
mind that, as long as we must maintain deterrent strength, the 
capability of immediate reaction for support of our strategic forces 
must be maintained. 

Airlift requirements of all types, both for peace and war, and for 
each military department, have shown steady increases over past 
years. Analyses and forecasts are underway now to estimate these 
requirements for periods through 1960. At present the results are by 
no means complete or satisfactory, but preliminary indications point 
toward a continued growth of overall requirements. Not only must 
we consider airlift capability in satisfying this demand, but the possi- 
bility of having to operate nonstop over longer distances, establishing 
a requirement for longer range aircraft, must be recognized. Aircraft 
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with a range of 3,500 nautical miles are reasonably necessary to meet 
such a requirement. 

The Air Force, having responsibility for meeting these airlift needs, 
must concern itself with keeping its fleet modern, ready, and flexible. 
The introduction of C—130’s and C-—133’s will do much to assure im- 
proved capability. We are studying carefully what aircraft, and in 
what number, we must add beyond these. Larger turboprops such 
as the C—132, further development of the C-130 or C—133, and turbo- 
jets such as the DC-8 and 707 are all possibilities that will receive care- 
ful evaluation. Purchases of new transport aircraft will be made only 
to meet an established military need, or as economy in performing the 
MATS mission clearly indicates the need for more efficient aircraft. 

(The chart referred to in Secretary Douglas’ presentation is as 
follows:) 

Cuart No. 2—MATS Air Transport Rovures 


Latin/South American area: 

United States—Balboa, C. Z. 

United States—Aquadilla, P. R.—Piarco, Trinidad—Belem, Brazil-Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Northern area: 

United States—Argentia, St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

United States-Goose Bay, Labrador—Sondrestrom, Greenland—Thule, Green- 
land. 

United States—Stephenville, Newfoundland—Keflavik, Iceland. 

Kuropean area: 

United States—Stephenville, Newfoundland—Prestwick, Scotland. 

United States—-Stephenville, Newfoundland Burtonwood, England. 

United States—Prestwick, Scotland—Frankfurt, Germany. 

United States—Terceira, Azores-Madrid, Spain/Paris, France/Chateauroux, 
France/Frankfurt, Germany. 

Africa—Middle East area: United States-Bermuda/Azores—Nouasseur, Morocco-— 
Tripoli, Libya-Cairo, Egypt/Nicosia, Cyprus/Khartoum, Sudan-Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia. 

Alaskan area: United States—Anchorage/Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Pacific and Far East area: 

United States—Oahu, T. H. 

United States-Oahu, T. H.-Wake Island—Tokyo, Japan. 

Oahu, T. H.-Wake Island—Tokyo, Japan. 

Oahu, T. H.-Wake Island—Tokyo, Japan—Manila, P. I.—Saigon, Indochina- 
Bangkok, Thailand—Calcutta, India~-New Delhi, India—Karachi, Pakistan— 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. 

Oahu, T. H.—Wake Island—Guam-— Manila, P. I. 

Oahu, T. H.—Marshall Islands. 


(Note.—Charts Nos. 1 and 3 classified and therefore deleted.) 


Mr. Dovatas. I might say that the 1958 budget does not include 
provision for the procurement of any transport aircraft for MATS. 
The C-133’s are taken care of by 1957 and prior-year funds. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, would the committee like to look briefly at 
the charts that were referred to? You can see the information at- 
tached to the statement except with respect to the map of routes. 
Chart 2 is referred to outlining the principal routes to the Latin 
American area, the northern area, the European area, Africa, and the 
Middle East, with which I think you are all reasonably familiar. 

We will be glad to show these charts on that wall. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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STATEMENT ON CoMMITTEE INVESTIGATIVE REpPoRT 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you read this other statement 
referred to by Mr. Douglas entitled “Special Presentation on Report,” 
dated January 17, 1957? 

General Boaarrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee I have studied care- 
fully and with much interest the report to your Committee on Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service dated January 17, 1957. There are, in 
effect, two findings in particular that seem to me fundamental and 
that I wish to read as they appear in the report. 

On page 3 the report states: 

After considerable study, we are convinced that a substantial amount of airlift 
capacity, as an integral part of the military is, in fact, a military necessity, par- 
ticularly in view of our national lack of enthusiasm for universal military training, 
So long as all men, such as flight crews and all machines, such as airplanes, are 
not instantly convertible from civil status and functions to military status and 
functions; and so long as some of them are not prepositioned and ready hour by 
hour, the mobilization conversion period, if war should come, must be covered 
by an effective military shock force, in being and in place. We are also convinced 
of the need for military airlift capacity in order to have in being heavy-cargo 
capabilities particularly, and other special equipment, with men proficient in 
their use, especially since such items are not now commercially used in quantity. 
It seems clear that continuing technological advances; increasing speed, range, 
and mobility; defense-in depth techniques; increasing specialization; and the 
like, all under the pressure of potential enemy competition for military power 
advantage, will inevitably force more, not les#, importance upon instantaneously 
ready airlift as time goes on. Therefore, we believe it necessary that some sub- 
stantial amount of military airlift capacity be maintained as part of the military, 
so long as, and to the extent that, wartime military needs cannot be met ade- 
quately by mobilization of normal civil airlift capacity. 

On page 7 the following statement appears: 

After study of top secret war plan projections and other data, we believe the 
present military airlift size presents a reasonable base from which to start a con- 
tinuing review process such as we have suggested. Although we recognize that 
this does not provide a numerical answer to how much airlift capacity should be 
military, we think the suggested review process will show that question to be 
largely academic as long as the world situation remains as it is. This is for the 
simple reason that war will probably demand more airlift in total than we have 
or are likely to get. 

It is also appropriate to mention that the report recognizes that a 
rate of utilization of military transports in peacetime, higher than a 
minimum rate required to assure necessary readiness, might provide 
needed peacetime lift at a lower cost than it could be provided by 
purchasing commercial lift. I shall not dwell on this problem as for 
the present it appears that the rate of utilization now planned for 
MATS scheduled operations during the next 2 years is necessary to 
provide the capability required on D-day. 


MILITARY VERSUS CIVIL AIRLIFT 


Part Il of the report, entitled ‘‘Military Versus Civil Airlift,’ deals 
at length with a suggested method for reviewing and evaluating war- 
time and peacetime airlift requirements and capabilities, looking to a 
determination of the amount of lift to be furnished by the military 
and by the civil carriers. I would like to comment briefly on the 
several steps of this proposal with the thought that my comments may 
focus our view on particular questions that the committee may wish 
to discuss in some detail. 
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Step 1 calls for estimates of all wartime airlift requirements by a 
central policy control agency, such as Defense Air Transport Admin- 
istration. At the present time airlift requirements for each of the 
services for the first year of war are approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Also, as suggested in the report, military airlift requirements 
for the first month are broken down into the first 10 days, the second 
10 days, and the third 10 days. Air Force requirements with particular 
reference to SAC, are broken down into the first 5 days, and the second 
5 days, as well as two following 10-day periods. It is our view that 
these military requirements must be determined by the Defense 
Department, and that there is no occasion for their review by another 
Government agency. 

The Defense Air Transport Administration does assert general 
civilian airlift needs for wartime, and on the basis of these estimated 
needs and the ability of the airlines to meet them in an emergency, 
recommends the assignment of civil airlift to the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet to meet military needs. I see no occasion to set up a new 
machinery for determining either military or civil needs. Past 
experience would indicate that if on or after D-day military require- 
ments are clearly greater than military and CRAF airlift capability, 
more lift will be supplied by the civil fleet. 

Step 2 calls for schedules of all airlift capacity expected to be avail- 
able on a plane-by-plane basis. The Air Force, of course, knows the 
availability of military aircraft on a plane-by-plane basis and has trip 
schedules that use substantially all MATS aircraft on D-day and 
immediately following. It also knows the availability, plane-by-plane, 
of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet subject to completion of certain agree- 
ments and modification of certain aircraft. The balance between 
passenger and cargo lift is reasonably satisfactory, both with respect 
to MATS capability in the first 10 days, and the combined capability 
of MATS and CRAF over the first 30 days. 

It is the function of the Defense Air Transportation Administration 
to deal with the civil lift available for wartime needs. Again, the 
present division of responsibility appears satisfactory without the 
creation of a new control group. 

Step 3 provides for the assignment on a war-priority basis of air- 
lift, plane by plane, and for the reimbursement to civil carriers of 
cost of conversion or modification of aircraft. This system is already 
in effect. The CRAF is assigned to meet military needs on a war- 
priority basis and the carriers furnishing aircraft to the CRAF 
receive reimbursement for the cost of modifying the aircraft to meet 
military requirements. Some $17 million has been spent up to the 
present time on modification of CRAF airplanes. These costs will 
continue as aircraft not yet modified are modified, and as new air- 
craft replace older aircraft in CRAF. 

Step 4 calls for projecting national total peacetime airlift require- 
ments, including peacetime military needs, and suggests that these 
projections should cover perhaps 5 or 10 years. It is no doubt 
appropriate that civil agencies make projections into the future of 
air transport activity, particularly in relation to meeting such prob- 
lems as air traffic control and providing adequate terminal facilities, 
but such projections will have a bearing on the planning of military 
airlift only as they affect the programing of civil aircraft to CRAF, 
and to the extent that CRAF is a proper and necessary factor in 
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planning the military airlift. The Air Force is vitally interested in 
the aircraft procurement programs of the civil airlines, and these 
programs give perhaps the best composite information as to probable 
peacetime airlift requirements. 

Step 5 looks to an annual projection of national total peacetime 
airlift capacity. This is of interest to the Air Force to the point that 
sufficient civil airlift capacity will be available, together with military 
airlift, to meet certain military requirements. 

Step 6 would “require that the commercial carriers be given a 
reasonable opportunity annually to reschedule the civil capacity after 
reasonable review of the deficits (or surpluses if any) projected by 
steps 3, 4, and 5.’”’ This seems to introduce an idea of firm known 
requirements over a period of years which in some way the civil 
carriers will act upon. The civil carriers’ capacity and operations 
will reflect their effort to make a profit, and although estimates from 
many sources will enter into their planning, their operations will not 
be based upon Government agency estimates of requirements, unless 
the Government has financially guaranteed such operations. 

Step 7 provides for Defense Department recommendations as to 
additions to and replacements of military airlift, and review of such 
recommendations by the groups concerned with requirements and 
capacities. The Defense Department, of course, submits its recom- 
mendations for additions to military airlift to this committee and 
submits such information as may be required to support its recom- 
mendations. This seems to be the appropriate procedure for military 
procurement. 

The report is properly concerned that Congress be well advised with 
respect to needs for additions or replacements of military airlift, but 
it states (p. 7) 

We believe the Congress would decrease airlift-capacity deficits, particularly in 
the cargo areas, by adding to the military capacity from time to time, because 
changes in the art, increases in range and speed, etc., will generate wartime deficits 
too large to be tolerated safely on a margin of estimate error, or calculated risk, 
basis. 

This view is borne out by the fact that, with the approval of Congress, 
the Air Force is procuring long-range heavy cargo turboprop trans- 
ports, the C—133 now in produc tion by Douglas. These are the only 
transport aircraft currently being procured for MATS by the Air 
Force. The report then recites (p. 8) that the purpose of the proposed 
procedure 

is to arrive at a reasonably equitable distribution, in advance, of projected gov- 
ernmeutal airlift business among the civil carriers and the military airlift, * we 
It seems to me that this purpose is quite foreign to basic policies 
underlying procurement of services for the Defense Department and 
the Federal Government. In our procurement procedure the action 
of the Government must be equitable in giving an equal opportunity 
to the producers of the services to offer their services, but genereally 
the producer selected to perform the services will be the producer 
offering services at the lowest cost. 

Step 8 would impose new duties upon the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in calling upon it to compute or review the following: 

(a) eA composite, industry-total rate-base, dollar amount”’ for the 
carriers comprising the industry. 


(6) “A composite, industry-total fair return on that rate base, * * *.” 
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(c) ‘‘A composite, total revenue required to produce;that fair return 
after normal expenses.” 

(d) “‘A composite, industry-total ton-miles of business required to 
produce that revenue.”’ 

Step 9 would require the Defense Air Transport Administration to 
work out a distribution of enough peacetime military airlift so that— 

(a) Normal civil business, plus peacetime military, will meet 
revenue requirements under step 8. 

(b) Peacetime military business is assigned, within revenue require- 
ments, so as to exercise civil carriers in wartime missions. 

(c) The shortages of total business for any carrier can indicate 
needs looking to direct subsidy or changes in certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity. 

It appears that these last steps propose a distribution of peacetime 
military traffic as a sort of subsidy. Such a proposal is very novel 
with respect to the principles upon which our civil air transport 
industry has been built. It cuts across the present system of regu- 
lated competition, which is wholly foreign to the idea of a distribution 
of business by a Government agency to various carriers somehow 
based upon their “rate base.’”’ The report notes that any operation 
of the 9-step plan must be limited to permit retention of a substantial 
military airlift capacity. ‘To do this, step 10 proposes a study to 
determine an available peacetime airlift utilization rate which con- 
stitutes the minimum required for maintaining a reasonably adequate 
military airlift proficiency. It is the Department’s position that the 
number and rate of utilization of military airlift in peacetime should 
be determined as other military requirements are determined, with 
appropriate action of the military departments, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Congress. 

Step 11 calls for the maintenance of military traffic statistics by 
the Department of Defense to show trends in the handling of military 
business. If such records are not already available and in satisfac- 
tory form, there is no reason why they should not be provided. 

I suggest that the Department of Commerce be consulted as to its 
views and those of the Civil Aeronautics Board on the proposals 
contained in the 10 steps of the staff report. 


GROWTH OF MATS AND CIVIL CARRIERS 


Perhaps this is a good point at which to comment on the trend 
of growth of MATS and the civil carriers. During the next 2 or 3 
years the only new production aircraft that will be delivered to 
MATS are C-133’s. These are large cargo aircraft of a size and design 
in which the civil carriers up to this time have shown little interest. 
They are required not only for long-range strategic airlift missions, 
but for moving large missiles that will come into the Air Force inven- 
tory within the next few years. The civil airlines currently have on 
order 187 DC-—6’s and DC-7’s; 41 Constellations; 106 Boeing 707 
jet transports; 60 Convair jet transports; 91 Douglas jet transports; 
and 114 Lockheed turbojets. This program of the airlines for modern- 
ization of fleets that already include some 650 modern Douglas, 
Lockheed, and Boeing airliners, assures the Defense Department of 
a modern CRAF with great capacity for passenger and light cargo 
lift. During the current fiscal year it is planned to eliminate 43 
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C-54’s from MATS so that the number of transport aircraft in MATS 
(except for the effects of adding existing units) will be somewhat 
further reduced. 

This committee may be sure that it will be fully advised of the 
plans and operations of the single manager for airlift and of any 
proposed procurement of transport aire raft. 


SETTING UP MATS ON AN INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 


[t is a fact that the Air Force has expressed doubts as to the benefits 
to be secured in establishing our peacetime military airlift on an 
industrial fund. We are now, however, fully committed to establish- 
ing the industrial fund. <A draft of the proposed directive for single 
manager airlift, including provision for its operation on an industrial- 
fund basis, has been made available to the committee. The terms 
of this directive are under consideration by the Secretary of Defense. 
We shall be glad to discuss any problems with regard to the industrial 
fund that are of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Dovatas. Might I say a word about the statement that has 
just been read to the committee? I would like to emphasize the fact 
that I think it is very important that your staff recognizes a clear 
need for military airlift. I think it is very important that its exam- 
ination of plans and requirements indicates that it has no criticism of 
the present size of the MATS capability. 

I want to say that the material that is critical of the report’s 
suggested method for arriving at a division between military and 
civil re presents as thoughtful a criticism as I personally could develop. 

I think that both the plan they suggest and the comment that I 
have given deserves quite careful consideration because I do feel very 
strongiy that the type of review and the suggestion that Government 

r Defense Department traffic be divided in what they suggest as an 
canniahie fashion, to eliminate a subsidy or in effect prov ide a subsidy, 
is something that we simply should not consider very seriously. 

I think we are doing it the right way. I think that we are getting 
all our civil airlift through bidding. I think that is the way this 
committee would like to have us do it. 

Mr. Manon. We appreciate your comments in regard to that 
matter. 

On page 10 of your comments you say— 

I suggest that the Department of Commerce be consulted as to its views and those 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board on the proposals contained in the 10 steps of the 
staff report. 

Do you think it would be more appropriate for us to make that contact 
than for the Air Force? 

Mr. Dove as. I think I should have put the suggestion in that form 
rather than just suggesting that you do it. 

I think if you give pretty careful consideration to the suggestion, 
I really doubt if you will wish to consult the Department of Commerce 
on it. 

Mr. Manon. We will take that under advisement. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think it would be entirely appropriate to consult 
them. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF THE AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. S. G. Tipton, who is the president of the Air 
Transport Association, 1107 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
has expressed a great deal of interest in this hearing. He has expressed 
a desire to appear at an appropriate time and Siasiibi this problem 
with the committee. He has been assured he will have an opportunity 
to do that. 

Mr. Doveatas. I would appreciate the opportunity to be present 
to get the views presented, if that seems proper to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. I do not see why that would not be proper. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is absolutely proper. 

Mr. Dovetas. Would you like to have the committee see the charts 
that we referred to? 





DETERMINATION OF THE NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT ASSIGNED TO THE 
CONSOLIDATED AIR TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION 





Mr. Manon. Yes, but not right this moment. 
I would like to read to you some of the questions that we will want 
very specifically answered. I am not going to pause for any answers 
now. I am reading this series of questions for the information of the 
Air Force and for the information of the committee. 

One, we will want to consider the basis for determination of the 
number of aircraft to be assigned to the Consolidated Air Transport 
organizations. 

he Air Force has stated that the size of MATS could be reduced if 
the size of the civil reserve air fleet could be increased so as to be 
ready to fulfill a larger proportion of the requirement for airlift on 
D-day. The present method of computing the size of CRAF is for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to state an airlift requirement; for computa- 
tions to be made to determine how much of this requirement can be 
met by MATS and other DOD airlift resources; and then the civil 
air carriers through Defense Air Transport Administration are asked 
to provide the difference. 

Would it be possible to change the procedure in this way? First, 
determine the military requirements over a projected period of time; 
then call in the air carriers to determine how much of this requirement 
can they meet; then let MATS tailor its fleet to make up the difference. 
Would such a procedure be feasible? 

Mr. Dova.as. With regard to the statement: 

The Air Force has stated that the size of MATS could be reduced if the size of 
CRAF could be increased so as to be ready to fulfill a larger proportion of the 
requirement for airlift on D-day. 

I would say that the present programed military capability of MATS 
is considered to be at the minimum level required to fulfill the emer- 
gency war plan requirements. 

I do not believe that it would be in the best interests of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to establish, as a policy, that the sole basis for 
programing the size of MATS will be the forecast deficit between 
military wartime airlift requirements and the airlift capability con- 
tributed to the CRAF by the civil airlines. I have pointed out that 
the anticipated availability of civil transport aircraft to meet wartime 
airlift requirements is one of the factors now considered in determining 
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the size of MATS. There are, however, other factors of importance 
which must also be considered. The foremost consideration is the 
requirement to have a hard-core airlift capability, directly subject to 
military orders, in being and immediately ready to support those 
combat operations which must be initiated at the very outset of a war, 

The requirement for close time schedules for onloading and offload- 
ing by days and hours in support of SAC and other DOD agencies 
necessitates strict military control and discipline of all elements 
comprising these airlift support operations. The success of these 
operations depends on close coordination, peacetime practice and 
understanding with the military organizations concerned. Sufficient 
military-owned and controlled aircraft must be available to meet 
actual military requirements insofar as economically feasible. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be advantageous for the Air Force to place 
increased dependence upon civil air carriers so that skilled personnel 
now used in MATS could be assigned to Strategic Air Command, 
Air Defense Command, and Tactical Air Command? 

Mr. Dovetas. No. We consider that MATS is an essential part 
of our military force in being. It has been organized and trained to 
react in coordination with our striking forces. Even small delays have 
serious effects on logistics dependent on airlift and we cannot afford 
the inevitable delays which must occur in the first few days of transi- 
tion of the civil carriers from their normal operations to wartime airlift. 

Mr. Manon. Would not increased reliance and dependence upon 
civil air carriers free Air Force funds for utilization in procuring bomb- 
ers, fighters, missiles and other weapons? 

Mr. Doveuas. There must be a strong backbone of military air 
transportation, operated and manned by military personnel. MATS 
is the only source from which to meet the lift requirenents upon which 
the success of initial combat operations depend. It therefore must be 
sufficient to meet war plans as established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and must be functionally efficient as well. This necessitates continu- 
ous exercise of the fleet and manpower over its worldwide route system 
The airlift created by this necessary exercising of the system is a bonus 
which must be utilized in the interest of economy and good manage- 
ment principles. 

The proposal underlying the foregoing two questions seems to assert 
a theory that military airlift can be substantially traded off for an 
equivalent amount of civil airlift. This view is not shared by the 
Air Force. One of the primary justifications for a military airlift 
capability is to support strategic and tactical military operations. 
Any benefits which might accrue to Air Force combat commands, as 
a result of the proposed action, would be more than offset by the loss 
of essential military airlift. 

Mr. Manon. No. 2: The number of hours, by type and model, 
that it is plaaned to fly the one assigned to the air transport 
organization during the fiscal year 1958. You have given us this 
information in your statement. 


DISTINCTION IN TREATMENT BETWEEN DOMESTIC AND OVERSEAS 
CIVIL AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. No. 3: The policy to be followed with respect to the 
assignment of cargo and passengers to the air transport organization 
and commercially operated aircraft. 
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The report of the President’s Air Coordinating Committee, of which 
the Air Force was a member, stated that the military should not 
engage in competition with private industry and should support the 
expansion of the civil airlift capability on an economically sound 
basis (page 17). A similar policy was included in the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations (page 59 of report to Congress). In the 
light of this policy why does the Department of Defense make a dis- 
tinction in the treatment of civil air carriers between domestic and 
overseas air transportation? 

Mr. Dovatas. The Government has never had to maintain, in 
operation or in reserve, any major forms of domestic transportation 
resources for purposes of mobilization readiness. It has always been 
able to rely on privately owned domestic systems. However, in the 
case of overseas air transportation the Government historically has 
been required to maintain in operation a military air transport fleet 
which could be promptly employed: in meeting military emergencies 
overseas and which could servé as the base for wartime expansion to 
meet the continuing total requirements of the military effort. 

The Department | of Defense is very much interested in the healthy 
expansion of the commercial airlines of the United States. As I 
brought out in my earlier testimony, we intend to place great reli- 
ance on the civil reserve air fleet in time of war. However, since we 
have-this military capability, our policy. has been to make use of it 
in peacetime, both as a way to wail the realism of MATS training 
and as a way of reducing to some extent the cost of maintaining this 
capability. 


MSTS USE COMPARED TO MATS IN UTILIZATION OF COMMERCIAL 
CARRIERS 


Mr. Manon. The Department of Defense utilizes commercial ship- 
ing facilities to a substantial degree. Why is not the same policy 
followed with respect to commercial airlift? 

Mr. Dovetas. As we have shown elsewhere in the record, the De- 
partment of Defense does in fact use commercial airlift to a substantial 
degree. However, we do not follow the same policy with regard to 
commercial airlift that we do with respect to sealift. We think the 
reason for this is most clearly understood when we consider the two 
missions of the Military Sea Transport Service and the Military Air 
Transport Service. The requirement for D-day airlift is immediate 
just as is the requirement for D-day deployment of our striking forces. 
Our concept for the deployment of the Strategic Air Command, for 
example, does not envisage any period of mobilization. Therefore, 
the support for these forces must be equally ready. No significant 
time can elapse between the deployment of the bombers and the 
arrival of the supporting airlift. The only way we can assure our- 
selves of this instantly ready logistic airlift is to have it in being, trained 
and ready to go. 

We think it is worth pointing out that MATS is neither bigger than 
it needs to be nor does it operate at a higher utilization in peacetime 
than it must have to carry out its wartime mission. We have made 
no attempt to program MATS in peacetime at a utilization rate which 
would be competitive with normal commercial practice, nor do the 
MATS airplanes carry payloads designed to get the ultimate out of 
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each trip in peacetime. Instead, we have followed a policy of oper- 
ating MATS in peacetime so as to guarantee ourselves the expansion 
potential required on D-day, and have relied on the commercial air 
carriers to make up the balance of the airlift we need for the normal 
support of our forces overseas. 













VOLUME OF PASSENGER AND CARGO CARRIED BY MATS 


Mr. Manon. What is the total volume of passengers and cargo 
traffic carried by MATS and other special mission aircraft? 

Mr. Dove as. I will supply that for the record. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 







Total volume of passengers and cargo traffic 










Fiscal year 1956 





Fiscal year 1957 (July 
through January) 








876, 116 





593, 805 1(593, 891) 






1 (882, 100) 























Military aircraft... ...-...-..--.-..------.- 474, 680 (474, 680) 727, 521 (725, 113) 
Commercial aircraft under contract or 
SNOEE 00 BENE Os Bid wn none cnsnecgs-ne- (156, 987) 


111, 875 (119, 211) 148, 595 
7, 250 (2) (8) 
———S_—a=_a>qPP>__[ OEOLDaanhBan2anaanann™n > 
96, 578 1(96, 578) 165, 217 
87, 662 (87, 662) 150, 125 


8, 916 (8, 916) 15, 092 


Special missions (1254th ATG).-..........-- 








1(165, 217) 
1(150, 125) 
1(15, 092) 









Military aircraft. .................--.-...--. 
Commercial aircraft under contract or 
ee) 2) yy ere a 








































1 Figures in parentheses are data previously submitted in annual report to the Secretary of Defense, 
congressional inquiries or in letters to the Air Transport Association. he other figures are the correc 
figures and should henceforth be used as the official Air Force traffic figures. 

2 Not available on date of submission. 

The changes resulted from determination that the previous figures on Department of Army airlift re- 
flected initial requirements rather than actual movement of passengers reported to MATS. Source of the 
corrected figures was the Department of Army Airlift Traffic Report, RGS; MATS-J15. 

3 Data for 1254th ATG (special missions) for fiscal year 1956 are not immediately available. The records 
have been retired to the Records Center at St. Louis, Mo. 


Noter.—Air force has no record of the number of passengers and tons of cargo/mail carried on aircraft of 
the 1254th ATG when they are on charter to other agencies of the Government or to other authorized users. 
In these cases the users control and schedule the passengers and/or cargo and do not report to MATS what 
is carried since MATS charges are based on flying hours or —— utilized and not on what is carried. 

Included in the total number of passengers carried for fiscal year 1956 both the corrected figure 876,116 and 
the previous figure of 882,100 is the number of domestic aero medical passengers carried within the conti- 
nental United States, which is 27,271. 






















Mr. Manon. Could any of the traffic which was carried by MATS 
have been carried by commercial carrier, in either scheduled or 
chartered operations? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes; but only at a great waste of effort and at con- 

siderable extra cost to the Government. To do its job in wartime, 

MATS must be a complete air transport organization. It has main- 

tenance bases, airplanes, crews, loading personnel, cargo and passenger 

| terminals and en route facilities. If we were to substitute civil 
aircraft for military aircraft in some of our peacetime operations, the 
cost of operating MATS would not be decreased unless we reduced 
the amount of military flying correspondingly; but if we did that the 
state of training and the D-day readiness of MATS would be adversely 


affected. 
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PASSENGER BREAKDOWN OF MATS 


* Mr. Manon. What is the breakdown of the total traffic carried by 
military air transportation between military personnel, dependents, 
other Government agencies and non-Government traffic? 

Mr. Doveuas. I will supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Traffic carried by MATS military aircraft 


Military Other Non-Gov 
Total personnel | Dependents | Government ernment 
agencies agencies 


Fiscal year 1957 (July through January) 474,680- 454, 244 7, 374 265 12, 797 
Fiscal year 1956 727,521 ! (725,113) 70, 505 279 6, 001 


1 Figure in parenthesis is the figure pena | reported to Secretary of Defense, congressional inquiries and 
to the Air Transport Association. he new figure resulted from an audit of MATS traffic figures. The 
audit revealed that 2,408 dependents were carried by military aircraft of MATS rather than on commercial 
lanes chartered by MATS for the Army dependent airlift. 


In some cases, passengers are carried for revenue on an individual basis by the 
1254th ATG. ‘These passengers are included in the above figures properly cate- 
gorized as Government or non-Government as the case may be. Data on other 
_— earried by 1254th ATG is not available but can be compiled in about 
5 days. 

Other than the total number of personnel carried, MATS does not compile 
traffic statistics by the categories requested. The figures submitted on depend- 
ent movements were supplied by the Department of the Army. 

Non-Government agency traffic includes personnel of international agencies, 
such as NATO; foreign governments; nonappropriated fund personnel such as 
the Army, Air Force Exchange Service; Hungarian Airlift; the U. N. emergency 
airlift, ete. 


DOD REQUIRING CONTRACTORS TO USE MATS 


Mr. Manon. Why does the Department of Defense require some 
civilian contractors to compel their personnel to use MATS operations 
rather than commercial services? 

Mr. Dovatas. The Department of Defense requires certain con- 
tractor personnel to use military airlift under certain conditions. 
These circumstances fall into two general categories: (1) Where no 
commercial services are available and (2) where it is more economical 
to the Government to do so. 

In the first category several examples can be cited. These would 
include: Construction workers on the DEW line project, construction 
workers at Thule and other isolated far north areas, and the skilled 
and highly specialized civilian specialists who must be placed at 
isolated sites on the missile test range at specified times. 

The second category would include technical representatives who 
are under direct contract to the Government (through their parent 
companies) and are considered the same as, and are afforded the 
privileges of an Air Force officer. But, even in these cases, military 
transportation is directed only when it is more economical to the 
Government. 
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DOMESTIC TRAFFIC OF MATS 


Mr. Manon. Do MATS aircraft used in international operations 
carry domestic traffic when they originate at an internal point? 

Mr. Dovauas. Yes. However, MATS’ domestic operation falls 
into four general categories: (1) Combat deployment exercises: For 
example, MATS aircraft depart from a Strategic Air Command base 
within the United States and fly direct, or with necessary stops, to 
overseas locations. (2) Positioning aircraft: MATS aircraft fly un- 
scheduled traffic within the United States in being positioned for an 
overseas flight or for maintenance at another base, but this opportune 
traffic is incidental to the positioning of aircraft. (3) Special air 
missions: MATS aircraft performing unscheduled special airlift oc- 
casionally pick up traffic at interior points. (4) Air evacuation: 
MATS operates flights within the continental United States for the 
movement of military patients. 


FREQUENCY OF FLIGHTS ON VARIOUS ROUTES USED BY MATS 


Mr. Manon. No. 4: The routes to be regularly serviced by the 
consolidated air transport organization. 

What is the frequency of schedules operated on the various routes? 

Mr. Dovatas. I will supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


It is considered that the consolidated air transport organization will utilize 
the same worldwide routes over which MATS currently operates. The following 
indicates a list of the current worldwide routes and the frequency of operation 
over these routes. The frequency figures are representative of average per- 
formance and vary from month to month dependent upon such variables as 
requirements and capabilities. 


Latin/South America: Monthly flight 
Charleston AFB, 8S. C. to: frequency 
Balboa, ©) Z..0. ..~ 2. - saat eecdeal sce ic 20 
Rio de Janiero, Brazi sa ig ST 2 
Ascension Island ae ee ee oc acute eb eee ; 4 
Brookley AFB, Ala. to: Aquadilla, P. R_.__------- snd Sk: 12 
Northern areas: 
McGuire AFB, N. J./Dover AFB, Del. to: 
Argentia-St. Johns, Newfoundland = i A 30 
Goose Bay, Labrador- - y wae wank hs 10 
Sondrestrom, Greenland________- , PeLroOs. 25 
Thule, Greenland__- -- é zs bee 79 
Keflavik, Iceland___- tliads Bias sateu ih aE Nd 35 
Churchill, Canada_-- 
European Area: 
McGuire AFB, N. J./Dover AFB, Del. to: 
Burtonwood, England 
Frankfurt, Germany - - -- -- 
Chateauroux, France___----- 
Paris, France__-__-_- 
Madrid, Spain _ - 
Africa-Middle East area: 
Charleston AFB, 8S. C. to: 
Bermuda. _- 
Terceira, Azores 
Nouasseur, Morocco- 
Sri, BaRyAL..-..'-~.- - 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia__- 
Alaskan area: 
McChord AFB, Wash. to: 
Fairbanks, Alaska 
Anchorage, Alaska 





Pacific area: Monthly flight 

McChord AFB, Wash. to: frequency 
MIE SPEER. OS CLUE eRe UR aN Se ie 27 
PORNO. UEMATSU eee eae) -spcesceeees 11 

Hickam AFB, T. H. to: 
yi UO pel i Sea eal te. none tarocg feo Ee aw pear a erase 75 
Marshall Islands _ ee len eee Lye eh 18 
Guam 220 f02. al LUT TA Te es CS ek 36 
MenMe EAs). ott cut. nor riod. swidosde dee £5 563% ese 23 
Okinawa. Op Sra ots Dees ea Bi lie ae aR 10 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia__. Z i 4 on eas t 
Bangkok _ _ _-_- és aang ee eee oS aN 10 

Travis AFB, Calif. to: 
Oahu, T. Seat. Ss aaa ne a Set 138 
ORY O) DORON: Wes s-6 odes vebie. Vala see SHE oe ws ed 135 


It is pointed out that flights along a given route which terminate at inter- 
mediate points are listed above in addition to flights over that route to the final 
destination. For example, on the route to the African Middle East area, vir- 
tually all flights going beyond the Azores would stop at Terciera, but only 17 
flights terminate at Terciera, 

Mr. Manon. How does this compare with the route structure and 
frequency in the previous year? 

Mr. Dovatas. The above routes are identical to those utilized 
during the previous year with the exception of the Charleston/Ascen- 
sion Island route which has been added to support the Air Research 
and Development Command down-range requirement. Route fre- 
quencies are also approximately the same as those in the previous 
operating period. 

> 


DISCONTINUED SCHEDULED ROUTES BY MATS 


Mr. Manon. Has MATS discontinued any of its scheduled routes 
either domestically or internationally? 

Mr. Dovetas. MATS has discontinued the former trans-con run by 
converting it to an aeromedical evacuation flight. The former opera- 
tion, consisting of two flights weekly, was orginally instituted to pro- 
vide a Military Air Transport link between Travis Air Force Base, 
Calif., and Washington, D.C., and a tie-in with the Pacific operation to 
expedite the movement of traffic from the Far East to Washington, 
D.C. This mission was converted to Air-Evac in January 1957 to 
provide Air-Evac to all departments and governmental agencies. 
This flight now provides twice weekly transcontinental Air-Evac serv- 
ice between McGuire Air Force Base, N. J., and Travis Air Force 
Base, Calif., with stops at Andrews Air Force Base, Md., Scott Air 
Force Base, Ill., and Lowry Air Force Base, Colo. 

Mr. Manon. Have any such discontinued routes been resumed on 
a scheduled or irregular basis? 

Mr. Dovauas. No. 

Mr. Manon. Are such routes or other routes being operated by 
any other military aircraft? 

Mr. Dovatas. Because MATS routes offer military weather, com- 
munications, overnight billeting and other facilities they are used for 
ferrying, and sporadically by special mission, test and administrative 
flights of other commands. Also United States Air Forces in Europe, 
and the Far East Air Forces operate transport aircraft on routes 
within their respective areas in support of locai logistical requirements. 

Navy fleet logistic air wings aircraft have operated relatively infre- 
quently to the following locations not serviced by MATS: 
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Adak and Kodiak, Alaska; Guantanamo, Cuba; San Juan, P. R.: 
Coco Solo, C. Z.; Port Lyautey, Morocco, and to various other 
Mediterranean, Caribbean, and Far East locations. The Navy fleet 
logistic air wings have also operated to Argentia, Newfoundland, to 
Hawaii, and other Pacific ports, providing fleet support over and 
above that for which MATS allocations were provided. 

Mr. Manon. Point No. 5: The policies to be followed in contract- 
ing for commercial airlift. You have discussed this in your statement, 
Do you care to add anything? 

Mr. Doveuas. No. I think it has been covered adequately. 


PURPOSE OF MATS FLIGHTS AS TO MOVEMENT OF TRAFFIC OR TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. No. 6: The policies to be followed in dividing Depart- 
ment of Defense peacetime traffic between the consolidated Air 
Transport organization and commercial carriers. 

Mr. Dovauas. As for the peacetime division of passengers between 
the military airlift force and the carriers, MATS will be used prin- 
cipally, but not exclusively for cargo lift; MATS passenger-carryin 
activity will be related to the amount of passenger traffic weneitnal 
by the D-day requirement, including the requirements for local war. 
Conversely it is intended that the civil carriers will be used principally, 
but again not exclusively, for the movement of passengers, particularly 
since their equipment, generally speaking, fits this task. Cargo 
requirements will be placed against the civil carriers within their 
capabilities and to the extent that those requirements cannot be met 
by MATS. 

Mr. Manon. Is it true that a sizable proportion of MATS flights, 
both domestically and overseas, are performed primarily to move 
the traffic and not for training purposes? 

Mr. Dovatas. No; all MATS flights are performed primarily for 
training of all types: ‘command, staff, unit, and individual. 

As MATS is a military component of the Armed Forces, having a 
D-day military mission, its preparedness necessitates oper ational 
training in peacetime. MATS must exercise its whole system over 
its worldwide routes. The system cannot be exercised by flying empty 
aircraft. Passengers and cargo must be onloaded and offloaded con- 
tinuously worldwide, during peacetime, for the command to maintain 
its combat readiness position to meet its D-day mission. 

Our war plans are accomplished on a schedule basis in the interest 
of efficiency and economy of airlift, and to exercise this in peacetime 
we must schedule according to current missions and projects. 

Communications, rescue units, etc., are constantly exercised through- 
out the system by the transport fleet. No military organization is 
fully exercised by merely unit flying. Command and staff personnel 
must be stimulated in peacetime in order to be combat ready. 

MATS peacetime operation is one of operational necessity. As it 
must maintain a state of D-day readiness, it can only do so by oper- 
ating the air transports to provide continuous training and maintain- 
ing the proficiency of its flight crews and_ associated personnel. 
Training realism is enhanced by moving actual rather than simulated 
traffic. Traffic being airlifted by MATS is military traffic made nec- 
essary for prepositioning in preparation of an enemy attack, for 
providing support to the forces, and for rotation of forces. 

Gainful use of the military transport capabilities and the flight, 
maintenance, and other support personnel demanded for the D-day 
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mission, is obviously much more economical than operating MATS 
empty and adding a further cost of procuring the lift from commercial 
carriers. 


MOVEMENT OF PERSONNEL ON MATS IF TRAVEL FUNDS ARE EXHAUSTED 


Mr. Manon. Some defense installations make it a policy to order 
their personnel to move on military aircraft after their travel funds 
are exhausted. Is this an economy to the Government and is it 
consistent with Department of Defense policy? 

Mr. Dovetas. It is not DOD policy to schedule aircraft exclu- 
sively for such a movement. However, on occasion personnel in 
the circumstance described have moved on military aircraft when it 
was found that an aircraft was scheduled to the same destination as 
the traveler. This procedure is to the best interest of the Govern- 
ment in its to operate in the most efficient and economical 
manner possi 

Mr. Manon. We should, I think, give further consideration to a 
statement of accounting principles to be followed in determining the 
costs and the method by w hich the using agencies are to reimburse 
the industrial fund operation. 

You discussed the industrial fund at length. 

Mr. Dovatas. The following are provisions of accounting principles 
to be followed in determining the costs and the method. by which 
using agencies are to remiburse the industrial funds. These principles 
are contained in that part of the terms of reference for the single 
manager airlift service entitled “Financing” which the Department 
of the Air Force submitted to the Secre stary of Defense for his review 
and approval on February 6, 1957. 


FINANCING 
(A) GENERAL 


(1) The airlift service portion of MATS, hereinafter referred to as airlift service, 
will be financed under an Air Force industrial fund, effective July 1, 1957, estab- 
lished and operated in accordance with Department of Defense regulations cover- 
ing the operations of working capital funds for industrial and commercial type 
establishments (industrial funds), July 13, 1950, except that depreciation and 
obsolescence of capital materiel and equipment will be excluded. 

(2) MATS, other than the airlift service portion thereof, will be financed under 
appropriations of the Department of Defense, effective July 1, 1957, in accord- 
ance with Department of Defense directives and instructions covering the control 
and administration of appropriated funds and comparable regulations procedures 
of the military department to which the funds are appropriated or made available 
This portion of MATS is hereinafter referred to as MATS services. 

(3) All capital materiel and equipment, facilities and consumable materie 
transferred or assigned to MATS pursuant to transfer of responsibilities to MATS 
shall be transferred or assigned without reimbursement. 


(B) INDUSTRIAL FUND 


(1) Financing of and charges to the industrial fund: 

(a) The Department of the Air Force, through MATS, will provide under 
the industrial fund for the financing of all authorized costs (par. a (1) above) 
incurred by the airlift service incident to furnishing airlift services. The 
industrial fund will be charged with all such costs. 

(b) The industrial fund will be charged for: 

1. The support and services rendered to airlift service pursuant to 
cross-service agreements between the single manager and the military 
departments. 

2. POL furnished to the airlift service. 

3. Commercial airlift. 
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(2) Reimbursements to the industrial fund: 

(a) Each of the military departments, agencies of the executive branch of 
the Government and other authorized users of airlift services will pay for 
the airlift service required by and provided for them by MATS. 

(6) The single manager airlift service will establish a tariff structure de- 
signed to recoup to the industrial fund an aggregate dollar amount equal to 
the costs charged to the industrial fund during a given fiscal year. 

(c) Based upon the tariff structure: 

1. During fiseal year 1958 MATS will prepare bills, by users, for air- 
lift services provided. Separate billings will be prepared for military 
airlift and for commercial airlift. All bills for military airlift will be 
forwarded to and paid from the “Airlift service, Air Force management 
fund.’ Bills for commercial airlift will be forwarded to and paid by the 
user. All bills for airlift services provided by MATS for air evacuation, 
special air missions and troop carrier operations, when the Air Force has 
mission responsibility, will designate the Department of the Air Force 
as the user. 

2. During fiscal year 1959 and subsequent fiscal year MATS will 
prepare bills, by users, for airlift services provided without differentia- 
tion between that provided through military airlift and that provided 
through commercial airlift. All bills will be forwarded to and paid by 
the user. Bills for airlift services provided by MATS for air evacuation, 
special air missions, and troop carrier operation, when the Air Force has 
mission responsibility will designate the Department of the Air Force as 
the user. 

3. Airlift service provided or made available at the request of and for 
the purpose of fulfilling a stated requirement of a Department (or other 
user) which is not beneficially used by that Department (or other user) 
and is not otherwise effectively used by MATS to fulfill reimbursable 
requirements of others, will be charged to the Department (or other 
user) which established the requirement for such airlift. 


(C) CROSS-SERVICE AGREEMENTS 


(1) A cross-service agreement will be negotiated and executed at the depart- 
mental level between the single manager for airlift service and each of the military 
departments. Each agreement will make provision for: 

(a) The military departments to provide base and depot support and 
services, including consumable supplies and materials required by the 
“airlift service.” 

(b) A fixed monthly charge for such support and service based upon the 
overall cost estimates to be incurred by the military departments in support- 
ing the planned operating program of the “airlift service’’ for each fiscal year. 

(c) Establishing the fixed monthly charge on or before March 1 of the 
year immediately preceding the applicable fiscal year. This charge will 
remain fixed for that entire fiscal year unless a change thereto is mutually 
agreed upon between the single manager and the department concerned. 

(d) Billing by the respective department and payment of this fixed monthly 
charge by the industrial fund without regard to further computation of cost. 


(D) BUDGETING AND FUNDING 1958 


(1) The fiseal year 1958 budget estimates for each of the military departments 
provide for financing of (a) procurement, operation and maintenance of equipment 
and facilities as well as for the support of the Military Air Transport Service in 
accordance with presently existing responsibilities including those delineated in 
AFR 172-57/NAVEXOS—P-1218, and (b) the commercial airlift required by the 
respective departments in augmentation of the military airlift capability of MATS. 

(2) During fiscal year 1958 each of the military departments will finance that 
provided for in (d) (1) above except for POL and commercial airlift, which will be 
financed by the industrial fund. 

(3) The Department of the Air Force will establish a management fund 
entitled ‘Airlift service, Air Force management fund’’ as a means of facilitating 
reimbursements to the industrial fund during fiscal year 1958. This is necessary 
since the Department of Defense fiscal year 1958 appropriation estimates were not 
adjusted to reflect the establishment of an industrial fund for the single manager 
assignment for airlift service. Each of the military departments, as of July 1, 
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1957, will advance to the management fund from their respective appropriations 
the amounts contained therein equal to the costs for services and support, includ- 
ing POL, (as per cross-service agreements referred to in paragraph (c) above) 
estimated to be provided to “airlift service’ on a reimbursable basis during fiscal 
year 1958. This will enable the management fund to reimburse the industrial 
fund for the tariff charges for military airlift provided for Department of Defense 
organizations. Commercial airlift augmentation will not be financed through 
the management fund but financed directly through the industrial fund. 


(E) BUDGETING AND FUNDING “ISCAL YEAR 1959 AND SUBSEQUENT FISCAL YBARS 


(1) The fiscal year 1959 and subsequent fiscal year budget estimates for the 
respective military departments and agencies within the Department of Defense 
will provide for the financing of: 

(a) The procurement of capital materiel, equipment, and facilities for 
which they are then responsible for providing for MATS on a nonreimbursable 
basis. 

(b) Base and depot-type services and support expected to be furnished to 
MATS on a reimbursable basis pursuant to cross-service agreements. 

(c) Consumption-type supplies and materiel, including POL, expected to 
be furnished to MATS on a reimbursable basis. 

(d) The cost of military personnel (including their pay allowances, PCS, 
and other related military costs) to be assigned to MATS. The assignment 
of such personnel shall be on a nonreimbursable basis. 

(e) The cost of all airlift services to be obtained from MATS during the 
fiscal year. Such estimates will be based upon tariff rates established by 
MATS. 

(2) In addition to paragraph (e) (1) the Department of the Air Force budget 
estimates will also provide for financing: 

(a) In the Air Force general appropriation, all requirements of the MATS 
services, including costs that are reimbursable to the other military depart- 
ments. MATS will not be required to reimburse the Air Force for this 
support. 

(b) Expense of headquarters and command structures of MATS which will 
be supported from Air Force general appropriations. That portion of the 
headquarters and command structure applicable to the “airlift service’’ will 
be on an anticipated reimbursement basis from the industrial fund. 

(c) Under the industrial fund all costs chargeable to the industrial fund 
in anticipation of reimbursements to be obtained from users of airlift services 
furnished by MATS. 

(F) NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Upon the declaration of a national emergency, the financial responsibility for 
all airlift required by the Department of Defense and furnished through MATS 
will be the financial responsibility of the Department of the Air Force; the responsi- 
bility of other users to reimburse the fund will be suspended for the duration of 
the national emergency. 


Mr. Manon. Now, I want to make sure that we have specific and 
plain and responsive answers to these questions which I raised here. 
I am going to provide you with a copy of these comments. Before we 
finish this hearing I want to make sure we get all this information in 
therecord. Is that satisfactor y? 


MATS AND CRAF ON D-DAY 


Mr. Dovuauas. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to refer, if I may, 
to the statement that was sort of a preamble that the ¢ chairman made 
in which he said that the Air Force stated it could reduce the size of 
MATS if the CRAF fleet were enlarged for D-day operation. I 
hesitate to let that statement be made without some comment. 

It depends on a good many factors. There is no absolute measure 
in my opinion on which we can rely to say there must be so many 
military aircraft. I stated in my statement that in my opinion I 
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thought it was essential and it is the Department of Defense position 
that it is essential to have military aircraft and military crews for 
several of the highest priority airlift requirements in the first few days 
of an emergency. 

There is also the fact that we have a great many special type air- 
craft in which the commercial carriers have no real interest, such as the 
big C-—124’s and other aircraft, the conformation of which reflects 
Army requirements and special Air Force requirements. Although I 
nerve entirely that the size of MATS after the kickoff can clearly be 
affected in a major way and is today affected in a major way by the 
size of CRAF, there is a substantial operation for the first 5 or first 10 
days after D-day where I am sure the people responsible for the 
military operations in carrying into effect the war plans will say there 
is a lift that must be military Tit with military crews. 

I find that my friends in the civil airlines say, ‘‘Well, the civil crews 
will do anything that military crews will.” I have had a good deal of 
very favorable experience that tends to support that position. But 
at the same time some of this military lift is just as important as 
getting the heavy bombers off the ground “‘when the bell rings.” It 
is simply undeniable that there is an element of uncertainty with civil 
crews that does not exist to the same extent with military crews. 
The fact is that the civil crews do not have to fly if they do not want to. 
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Mr. Manon. It has been claimed that, as a result of the Hoover 
Commission report, investigations by the Congress, and hearings by 
the Congress, you have in recent months permitted the commercial 
carriers a vastly larger dollar volume of traffic and a larger percentage 
of business in the carrying of personnel. 

What are the statistics on that? 

Mr. Dovatas. I think that is very easy to give. We would be 
zlad to furnish you complete figures. I will give you some of the 

asic figures. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Dovatas. It has been asserted that we used very little com- 
mercial lift in the fiscal year of 1955. That is a fact. 

I think what happened was this: Throughout the Korean buildup 
we were building up a military aircraft capability which we thought 
was entirely required. What happened to us when the Korean war 
broke out was that we had a very small MATS operating 2 hours a 
day on the theory that that was adequate training and that it could 
be expanded in case of emergency. 
be We found it could not be so expanded. 

We pushed the development of MATS through expansion of air- 
craft and crews and utilization. When the Korean affair came to an 
end, we had a high capability. At that point apparently no longer 
did we require that it be largely supplemented by civil lift. 

In 1955 we had very little civil lift. 

During the following year in particular I think that the policy of 
the services changed somewhat in using airlift, much more than it 
had been used before, for the movement not only of military personnel 
but of dependents overseas and from overseas back to this country. 
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In 1956 the civilian lift accounted for 17. percent of the passengers 
carried and in that same year the civil carriers accounted for 9 per- 
cent of the cargo and mail tonnage moved. 

_ For the first half of fiscal year 1957 the percentages are substantial 
the same as they were in 1956. But the 17 percent of passenger lift 
is very substantial and the 9 percent plus of cargo lift is very sub- 
stantial. 

We would be glad to insert perhaps a more detailed statement with 
respect to the adoption of the policy to move personnel by air. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATISTICS ON INCREASE OF BusINESS TO COMMERCIAL CARRIERS 


It is true that commercial carriers have been given a larger volume of business 
since fiscal year 1955. However, this was not a result of the Hoover Commission 
report, nor was it as a result of investigations by the Congress. It was the result 
of capability deficits caused by increased airlift demands placed on MATS by 
the JMTC with less than compensating increases in our internal capability. 

Increase in commercial volume of MATS traffic is reflected in the following 
table: 

Commercial portion of MATS traffic 


| 

Number of | Tons of cargo | Total tons 
passengers | and mail 

Dollar 

volume 








! ! 
} i 
| |Percent of Percent of| Percent of 
| Number} MATS | Tons MATS | Tons MATS 
total | total | total tons 
! | 
a a err ea bce 
Fiscal year 1957 (July—Jan- | 
uary, inclusive) . ._- $23, 867, 272 111, 875 19.1 8, 916 9.2} 19,997 12.4 
Fiscal year 1956 !_. | 42,916,848 | 148, 595 17.0} 15,092 9.1 | 31,289 12.0 
Fiscal year 1955... | 5, 641, 665 8, 642 | 14] 3,201 2.6 4, 251 2.2 


| | 


1 The fiscal year 1956 passenger figures do not include Army passengers airlifted by commercial carriers 
under Army contracts prior to October 1956, when the Air Force began contracting for Army lift. This 
would increase the number of passengers from 148,595 to 156,987. Correspondingly the percentage of pas- 
sengers carried by commercial carriers is increesed from 17 percent to 17.9 percent. 


COST OF MOVING MAIL 


Mr. Manon. Last year, as I recall it, there was an amendment on 
the floor—or at least considerable discussion—in regard to the claim 
that MATS was moving mail overseas at a tremendous cost compared 
to what it would cost to have it moved by commercial airlines. Will 
you refresh my memory on that, if you recall the situation? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not recall the discussion of the handling of 
mail. I know that we moved a lot of Department of Defense mail 
by the civil carriers and not by MATS because, for the fiscal year 
1956, $13.4 million and some was spent by the Department of Defense 
with the civil carriers to move the mail overseas. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 


MaltL 


The policy for turning over mail to commercial carriers was established by the 
Secretary of Defense on December 27, 1954, as follows: 

“Tt is the policy of this Department to insure that the operation of Government- 
owned facilities results in a minimum of competition with private or commercial 
transportation. This is in consonance with the civil air policy report released by 
the President. Accordingly, air postage-paid mail will not be carried in military- 
owned or controlled aircraft unless no scheduled air service is normally available, 
or except when extraordinary volumes of airmail require the utilization of available 
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er aircraft to provide reasonable service or to meet a specific date of 
elivery. 

“A considerable volume of ordinary first-class mail is carried to and from 
overseas by military air transport. It is appropriate to provide such service to 
registered mail and to official mail of the Department of Defense. Other first-class 
mail, as well as second-, third-, and fourth-class matter, normally will not be 
transported by air unless no other transportation service is available, or except 
where surface transportation is infrequent (such as mail service to and from Thule 
Airbase).”” (This also includes such locations as Goose Bay, Iceland Air Defense 
Force bases, etc.) 

Total of all types of mail carried by MATS during fiscal year 1956 was 16,257 
tons. This represents 51,696,222 ton-miles or 6.718 percent ‘of the total ton-miles 
of traffic carried by the entire MATS system. Included in the above mail moved 
is 252.5 tons of 6-cent airmail. This represents 8,029,247 ton-miles or 1.553 
percent of the total mail carried or 0.10435 percent of the total ton-miles carried 
by the entire MATS system. The ton-mile cost for transportation of mail by 
certificated carriers and by MATS has been computed as follows: 


Mail service and subsidy cost per ton-mile, certificated industry_-______- $0. 699 
MATS military average cost per ton-mile for all strategic transport aircraft 
and all classes of traffic in fiscal year 1956_____.__._________- bieans19 eee 


Following is a breakdown of service mail and subsidy payments to the certificated 
industry. 


United States payments to United States certificated air carriers for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956 




































Subsidy Service ! Total 
mail pay 

Paid by Post Office and CAB: | 
Domestic trunk ..........-.....- thins ined spline macdkeibsaieiet $1, 863,000 | $30,874,000 $32, 737, 000 
RE ING cic tcivdtwhincideda kets dtamatebkoeil ewigmanas 24, 907, 000 1, 165, 000 26, 072, 000 
Soin cndndnntnntatidinhenboiny <bsanante rae ae ‘ 2, 784, 000 236, 000 3, 020, 000 
CE sor cds tec csevcevicnss swetwuspiinweditucesnte 29, 554, 000 32, 275, 000 61, 829, 000 
eee ee ee ae ay see 7,643,000 | 2,607,000 | 10, 250, 000 
PO eantind eds wane tomcrenys EE I Rite AIOE, T 290, 000 50, 000 340, 000 
Se oe td Lic eee pd dbesnnanen 7, 933, 000 10, 590, 000 
I av vei stance cnn ncnccscp heb pcnnee piles dans<iee ool i 67, 000° ~~ 11,940, 000 ~ “92 007, 000 
os nn ae os eeserrenbiin<seesrningiee 611, 000 11, 291, 000 11, 902, 000 
DI +... dctgeceoeatha seebessataasdemboose awakes 6, 425, 000 2, 958, 000 9, 383, 000 
RE sh eca ae: > teens caenctecasnepes=np aes ; 7, 103, 000 26, 189, 000 33, 292, 000 
re Sees chin dba bd 3 - db eh paths bees <b 184,000 |_..-- aahe 
MASS fel AVOCA be oa, 44,590,000 | 61,305,000 | 105, 895, 000 

Paid by military service through reimbursement of Post 

NC et nap eeideannna seh ticnlnegexkh aauen = FO 400; OOO 122065252 iced 
I I a a gen ele 44, 590, 000 74, 705, 000 | 119, 295, 000 








1 “Service” as used here does not mean military service, but is the name given this mail pay by the CAB. 


Norte.—The above table was compiled on information gathered from the Civil Aeronautuics Board, and 
the Department of Defense. 


Mr. Gartock. That is handled in conjunction with the Post Office 
Department and they fundamentally determine the volume of mail 
to go into the commercial carriers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Your entire mail rate is in the subsidy category. 

Mr. Dovatas. No, sir. I think that is not accurate as the CAB 
now treats the mail payments to the carriers, because whether it is 
for 1 or 2 years, they have now separated compensatory mail rates 
from what they call subsidy payments. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I grant that but they are still working on a tonnage 
premise. That is the definition to which you just referred. There is 
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a balanced tonnage in there in order to provide certain payments by 
tonnage. 

Mr. Dovetas. But they now tell you what they did not publish 
before, and that is the dollar figure they regard as subsidy. 

Mr. SHeprarp. I grant that, but the tonnage aspect is still a 
permanent factor. 

Mr. Mauon. I do not understand this as well as I would like to. 
I want it to be perfectly clear for the record. 

Mr. Gartock. We have had in the past a number of proposals 
from individual air carriers to take over the carrying of mail between 
2 points where there is large volume and running between 2 points 
with alarge volume. I donot care whether it is MATS or an individual 
carrier, if you give him enough volume, he can do it economically. 

But we have to carry mail all over the world. I know of no offer 
by any of the carriers to pick up one of those mail routes that just 
carries a few sacks and carry it economically. If they can pick out a 
a good high density line, that is fine. But picking out the whole mail 
system and running it, we have had no such proposal from anyone to 
do that on a low basis. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be good sense to let them pick out these 
better operations; that is, let the private operators do that and let 
the Government do the other where the necessity for greater subsidy is 
required? 

Mr. Gartock. We get into that question there of the number of 
hours that MATS has to fly to maintain their wartime proficiency. 
I would like to turn the question back to the Under Secretary at this 
point. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I think we get back to what is the 
basic position of the Department of Defense, which was covered, I 
believe, in my statement this morning. That is that we recognize 
a fundamental problem of determining the proper size of MATS 
and its wartime capability both with respect to number of aircraft 
and all the factors we have outlined. 

When we have determined the size of MATS and believe we have 
justified it as a military requirement, very strictly, we think that 
there is then lift which can be kept ready only by being in operation, 
which must of necessity be used by the Department of Defense day 
in and day out as useful airlift. 

Beyond that airlift it is our desire to do everything we can to build 
up the civil carriers. 

A carrier may very well make a bid with respect to mail that would 
be probably lower than we could show for our operations based on a 
normal-type cost. Carriers could make bids on mail lower than what 
is regarded as a compensatory rate by the CAB also. 

But the important thing is that up to a point this ready lift is really 
the cheapest lift in the world for the Defense Department. Your 
staff report recognized that. Your staff report, as I indicated, even 
recognized that it might be the cheapest lift somewhat beyond the 
necessary training level and did not undertake to make any recom- 
mendation as to whether as a matter of policy it would be desirable to 
step up the lift and use all the required lift just on an economic basis. 

I think that is largely an academic question, as I indicated, due to 
the fact that at the present time it appears that we really need a peace- 
time rate of utilization higher than we are likely to be able to attain to 
produce the wartime capability. 
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COMPARISON OF COSTS OF MATS AND CIVIL AIR CARRIERS IN FISCAL 
YEAR 1956 


I think there is one thing that might be very interesting to the com- 
mittee because there is a good deal of conversation about this MATS 
lift being expensive and extravagant, and so forth. What I have in 
mind is approximate costs of MATS lift in relation to the commercial 
lift that we use. 

I do not want to give the impression that I think you can ever make 
the two completely comparable. You can, however, have a frank 
discussion of all the factors that seem to enter into costs on both sides. 

I think it is interesting that in 1956 MATS annual statement of its 
costs, which is a careful attempt to include substantially all costs 
short of aircraft depreciation, showed for its strategic airlift some $248 
million including the cost of training. 

That $248 million produced 769 million ton-miles, not available, 
but carried. 

During the same year MATS contracted for civil lift to the total 
amount of $43 million. 

The ton-miles produced by the civil lift was proportionately sub- 
stantially the same with respect to cost as the military lift. It was 
slightly more than 100 million ton-miles. So that for one-seventh of 
the total cost the civil carriers produced about one-seventh of the 
ton-miles. 

I want to add the cautionary word again, these figures are not 
comparable for all purposes but they are of interesting validity up to 
a point. The costs of the civil carriers are perhaps unfavorable in 
part because a good deal of the time we use the civil carriers on a 
one-way trip. So that we show a high ton-mile cost that they would 
say gives an unfair picture. 

On the other hand, they have no loading costs or unloading costs 
as the military handles all of that for them. 

Mr. Manon. I would like for the record to show not only what you 
have said and are saying, but I want the record to be carefully 
scrutinized by you, Mr. Secretary, or members of your staff, and I 
want you to supply in answer to these questions, and in amplification 
of what is said, the truest, fullest, practicable picture of this whole 
situation. Do you understand? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Regardless of what the question is. Then when 
questions arise, by the searching and reading of that record we will 
be able to get your position and get the information which we seek 
in response to questions which are propounded to us. 

I want you to be sure to do that. 

The hour has arrived to suspend until 2 o’clock, but I want to say 
again that in your statements before the committee you may omit 
a lot of things that ought to be in the record. Let us make sure the 
whole picture is presented. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


We will reconvene at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Douglas, you may proceed with the presentation 
of your charts at this point. 

Mr. Dovatas. Very well, sir. 
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UTILIZATION OF AIRCRAFT IN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Chairman, I think you will recall that when this chart was 
referred to in my statement, we emphasized the fact that this showed 
the average aircraft that would be operational in MATS according to 
present plans in fiscal year 1958. 

It also shows that we are scheduling a relatively high rate of utiliza- 
tion, higher than present rates, for the relatively efficient aircraft and 
a lower rate of utilization for the C—54’s that are remaining opera- 
tional in the MATS inventory. 

We show at the bottom of the chart C—124’s, or heavy troop carrier 
aircraft that are presently assigned to the Tactical Air Command 
which, under the Department of Defense directive and Air Force 
directives, will become part of MATS. 

You will notice the very low rate of utilization shown for those 
aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Where you say “rate per day 1.5,”’ what does that 
mean? 

Mr. Dovatas. That is 1% hours per day per aircraft, whereas you 
will see, for instance, higher in the chart, our high rates per day of 
5, 4.8, and even 6 hours in one instance. 

I commented this morning on the fact that the Tactical Air Com- 
mand C-124’s were called on for a great variety of special tasks, 
including Army exercises, and said we would probably be quite slow 
in improving the rates of utilization of those aircraft. 

I think it is a little too conservative, perhaps. I would be glad to 
have General Smith comment on it if he would like to, but I want to 
say that there are real problems in integrating these Tactical Air 
Command aircraft into MATS. There are views that it is an unwise 
thing to do because the training of these heavy troop carrier aircraft 
and crews requires a rather special training. 

On the other hand, there is a view that these are expensive, highly 
effective transport aircraft, and it is not justifiable to operate them 
at such a low rate of utilization in the interest of the lift that they 
could properly and economically supply for the Defense Department. 

Mr. Manon. What is your definition of utilization, say, for 5 
hours? Do you mean the plane is in the air being loaded, unloaded, 
or what do you mean? 

Mr. Dovetas. If the utilization is described as 5 hours that means 
that the airplane is flying 5 hours during the 24. 

Mr. Manon. Actually flying? 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Dovatas. I think I have covered most of the things I wanted 
to point out with respect to that chart except perhaps to say that 
under the directive it is anticipated that 15 Navy aircraft will be 
transferred to MATS over and above the Navy aircraft that are 
presently operated in MATS. Those 15 show on the bottom line. 
I would have to ask whether that is correct in describing them as 
C-118’s. I thought there were scheduled only 5 C-118’s and 10 
C-54’s. 

General Smirn, Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


88601—57—pt. 2——-22 
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Mr. Dovetas. Apparently there is still some discussion as to 
what the 15 aircraft will be. 

Mr. SHepparp. That has not yet been determined? 

Mr. Dovetas. Apparently not. 

Mr. Manon. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Dovetas. We will go ahead with the next chart. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. WicaieswortH. Does that mean you have about 500 aircraft 
on hand now? 

Mr. Dovetas. Let us throw that chart back. 

Let me say this, sir: The number of aircraft there are, average air- 
craft, to be operated during 1958, so it does not correspond exactly 
to any inventory figure. 

The inventory figure that I think the committee might well bear in 
mind is that on January 1 of this year we had assigned to MATS for 
the MATS strategic transport airlift 488 aircraft, of which on that 
day 418 were operational aircraft and performing the airlift exercises 
with the 70 other aircraft in overhaul. 

When the Tactical Air Command heavy troop carriers are added, 
as is indicated there, there will be added 116 C—124’s. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the total? 

Mr. Dovetas. 488, 116, 15—making a total of 619. Except for 
any minor changes that might take place between January 1 and the 
date that the tactical and Navy aircraft are assigned that is the figure 
we Can use as an inventory figure. 

I might just say this: I think in hearings last year we showed either 
505 or 506 four-engine aircraft assigned to the MATS air-transport 
operation, and that 506 figure is comparable to the figure of 488 for 
January 1, 1957. 

Mr. Manon. How many transport aircraft are generally in opera- 
tion at this time by commercial airlines? Of those how many would 
be four-engine aircraft? 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I gave you some figures on the most 
modern four-engine aircraft this morning, but I would have to get the 
figure to give you a correct figure on the four-engine aircraft operated 
by the airlines. 

We will have it in a moment or two. 

Mr. Forp. I was interested, and I think Mr. Miller was, too, as to 
why you did not include in that list of aircraft the Viscounts which 
also are a four-engine aircraft and which are being procured in reeson- 
ably substantial numbers by at least one and various others of our 
commercial airlines. 

Mr. Dovetas. The Viscount is a shorter range aircraft, and I was 
giving figures on aircraft of the sort that we are operating and that 
the airlines are operating over ocean. As far as I know none of the 
Viscounts are used as over-ocean aircraft. 

Mr. Mixer. They may not be used by us as over ocean but they 
are by the British. 

Mr. Dovetas. I don’t think they are used transatlantic. 

Mr. Miuxier. They are across the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Dovetas. Certainly. The range is substantially shorter than 
the range of the DC-7’s and the Constellations. 
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Mr. Mruuer. You feel they have little value there? 

Mr. Dovetas. They have very little and very limited value for 
Air Force operation overseas or outside the country. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Did you find those figures we were talking about? 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


As of June 30, 1956, the commercial airlines were operating 1,688 aircraft. 
Of these 804 were 4-engine aircraft, including 26 Viscounts. 


Mr. Dove tas. Now we will proceed to the next chart. 


PRINCIPAL ROUTES OF MATS SCHEDULED OPERATIONS 


There we show the principal routes, or all of the routes, of MATS 
scheduled operations, and we have tried to indicate by the width of 
the route lines the frequency activity on those routes. 

I would like to have General Smith make any comments he thinks 
appropriate. I do not believe there are substantial changes, no 
substantial changes, in the route pattern since we presented routes 
to this committee last spring. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything you need to add to that, General 
Smith? 

General Smiru. No, sir. There have been no route changes since 
we submitted this chart last year. 

Mr. WiaereswortH. Does the-Latin ‘American route operate out 
of New Orleans? 

General Smiru. No, sir; out of Charleston, S. C. It runs down to 
Rio and it breaks off now and runs over to Ascension Island with a 
guided missile range, as the pointer indicates. 

We recently started that off not on a scheduled basis, but we run 
flights from there. It shows Mobile on the map but we are now doing 
this out of Charleston. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. What is the route that goes up to Canada over there 
to the west? 

General Smiru. Churchill, Canada, sir, where the Army has 
cold-weather-testing stations. 

Mr. Manon. What is the frequency of travel on the route running 
into Africa along the coast of northern Africa, and then on over to 
Karachi? 

General Smirn. That segment of it between Dhahran and the 
Philippine Islands we call the embassy route. Frequency would be 
about twice a week. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of a plane is used on that flight? 

General Smiru. R7V which compares to a commercial Super Con- 
stellation. 

Mr. Manon. What is the route which branches off to the northeast- 
ward there after you have gotten into the Philippines? 

General Smitu. Formosa and to Tokyo. 

Mr. Manon. There is apparently a much heavier route running 
from Tokyo to the southeast. 

General Smiru. Tokyo to Honolulu, sir. That is a heavy segment. 
That goes through Wake Island. 

We also service Eniwetok during atomic energy tests. 
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Mr. Manon. ‘Why is it necessary to have such a heavy route run- 
ning from the northeastern United States up to north Greenland? 

General Smiru. There is no commercial route there, and 1 would 
say for about 10 months out of the year Thule must be supplied only 
by air. There are task forces which go up once a year to drop off the 
bulky requirements, such as gasoline ‘and oil, and supplies which they 
can anticipate, but they are serviced quite frequently to move the 
passengers and construction workers in and out. 

We also bring up the mail and evacuate the patients. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be practical to contract that work to com- 
mercial operators? 

General Smiru. We have not been able to so far. In the first place, 
the airplanes must be winterized, which requires special preparation. 
There 1s a special type of navigation required up in the eastern Arctic 
regions, and navigational aids I do not believe are up to commercial 
standards. We are gradually building them up. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be practical to try to encourage the com- 
mercial airlines to make the necessary preparations and equip their 
planes in such a way they can do this work? 

General Smirn. It would be entirely military traffic, sir. I don’t 
know where else they could use it. 

Mr. Manon. What is the amount per week or per month or per 
day of this travel? 

General Smit. There is the equivalent of one C—124 a day making 
the trip to Thule. 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the seating capacity? 

General SmirH. We don’t carry passengers except in emergency. 
We operate according to requirements, and the demand placed on it. 
We generally operate the C-118 which gives passengers a more 
satisfactory —— 

Mr. SHeprparp. A few moments ago you stated you used it for the 
purpose of transporting persons and handling contract employees. 
You may run a plane on a straight freight premise or on a passenger 
premise or a combination of the two. That is what I wanted to 
determine. 

General Smiru. We run about 2 or 3 passenger trips a week to 
Thule to take care primarily of all of our passengers. We use the 
DC-6 type, military version being the C-—118, seating capacity of 58. 

Mr. Dovatas. That route serves a base on the west coast of Green- 
land as well as Thule. That might be mentioned. 

General Smiru. That is right. 


ACCIDENTS AT THULE 


Mr. Manon. Have you ever had any major accidents on that 
flight? 

General Smiru. AsI recall we have had 2 since I have been com- 
manding MATS over the last 5 years. We have had two accidents 
on takeoff. 

Mr. Manon. Takeoff from where? 

General SmirH. From Thule. They were both C-124 airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. What happened? 

General Smirx. One of the airplanes lost an engine shortly after 
takeoff and he was in a cloud cover, and in returning to the field he 
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stalled in the last 50 feet. There were very gusty winds and snow 
atithe time. 

The second airplane also was a C—124 which occurred several years 
later. Apparently ice stuck on the plane while it was on the ground 
and it encountered severe buffeting while it was taking off, and in re- 
turning to the field the pilot could not maintain his altitude and ran 
into a hill. Fortunately no crew members were killed in that accident. 

Those are the only two accidents, sir, which involved fatalities that 
I can recall. 

MATS OPERATION IN THE CARIBBEAN 


Mr. Sixres. What is the necessity for MATS operations into the 
Caribbean area? 

General Smirx. That run to the Caribbean area services the Strate- 
gic Air Command at Puerto Rico and also brings down supplies and 
evacuates patients not only to Puerto Rico but the Panama Canal 
Zone area. 

Mr. Stxes. How many flights weekly? 

Mr. Manon. It would save time if the man who knows the answer 
can speak up and giveit. Information is just as valid from a sergeant 
as from a major general. 

General Smirun. We operate about 12 flights a month, both passenger 
and cargo primarily in support of the Strategic Air Command. We 
operate about 22 flights a month, both passenger and cargo, for the 
support of the Caribbean Air Command. 

Mr. Srxes. You mentioned transportation of Pan American people? 
Who do you mean? 

General Witson. No, our troops in the Panama area. 

Mr. Sixes. Nationals other than our own? 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. No civilians other than Government personnel? 

- General Witson. That is correct, sir. 


MATS OPERATION IN BRAZIL 


Mr. Sixes. What is the necessity for continuing that operation 
down the coast of South America? 

General Smiru. That requirement was laid on by the Joint Military 
Transportation Committee to service our mission in Brazil. It has 
been a longstanding thing. 

Mr. SrKkes. We have missions in nearly every South American 
country. Why Brazil in particular? 

General Smirn. I cannot state that with authority, sir. I think 
it is because of our close association with the Brazilians, and because 
they maintain two of the bases we had before the war. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there no commercial lines that feed into that area? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir; there are commercial lines that run to Rio. 

Mr. Sixes. How many trips weekly do our MATS planes make to 
Brazil? 

yeneral Smirn. We operate six flights a month to Brazil with 
passenger-cargo configured aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Cargo is hauled there? 

General Smitu. Both cargo and passengers. 

Mr. Sixes. How frequently do you operate planes to Alaska? 

General Witson. We average about two flights a day into Alaska, 
passenger and cargo. 
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Mr. Sixes. Two each for passenger and cargo? 

General: Witson. We operate about two flights a day into Alaska, 
both passenger and cargo. These aircraft are so configured that either 
passengers or cargo may be carried, depending on the requirements. 
We also serve Strategic Air Command primarily into Fairbanks, 
Alaska. That depends on the scope of the operation. 


TRAFFIC BREAKDOWN OF CIVIL AIRCRAFT IN SUPPORT OF MATS AS TO 
YEARLY INCREASES 


Mr. Fioop. While it is true the chart deals at this point just with 
the routings, do you show us at this point or will you show us later 
at your conveience if and when since last year there has been any 
increase in traffic on the same routes? What about the traffic count? 
By “‘traffic’ I mean cargo and passengers. 

Mr. Dovatas. I could give you the first 6 months. I indicated 
this morning, Mr. Flood, I think while you were out of the room, some 
of the traffic figures for 1956 and 1957. I cannot give you at this 
time an increase in actual trips. 

There has been an increase that is indicated by the fact that in the 
first 6 months of 1957 we have carried 401,000 passengers by military 
aircraft, and this is over the whole world, against 725,000 passengers 
in the whole of 1956. 

The civilian carrier shows almost the same percentage increase 
operating for MATS having carried 103,000 passengers in the first 
6 months of 1957 against 156,000 for all of 1956. 

- - oe . > 

Mr. FLtoop. What is important here is the record. Perhaps you 
would want to prepare for the record the kind of thing you are talking 
about now for each one of the major routings and not for some sage- 
brush run. Since they are about the same as last year why don’t 
you show us what your traffic caseload was, cargo and passengers 
and then for whatever period you want show us “the same thing of 
whatever you are now giving us. Put it in the record. 

Mr. Doveras. We will be glad to do that. I thought, though, it 
would be helpful to the whole committee, perhaps, to realize there is 
this increase in passenger traffic, and it is shared about equally between 
the military aircraft and commercial aircraft this year. 

Mr. Fioop. You know the information I want, beakers between 
commercial and military. 

Mr. Dovatas. Right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The following is a breakout of traffic carried during first 6 months of fiscal 
year 1957 via MATS and the commercial carriers. 

The commercial carriers, both scheduled and nonscheduled, operating in sup- 
port of MATS were operated over routes where commercial support was readily 
available. In the Atlantic area, these operations generally originated at Idle- 
wild International Airport, New York; routed via Gander, Newfoundland; Prest- 
wick, Scotland; and terminated at either Burtonwood, England; Rhein Main, 
Germany; or Orly Field, Paris, France. The return flights were generally over 
the same routing. In the Pacific area, the transpacifie flights originated either 
at San Francisco International Airport or Travis Air Force Base, Calif., to Hono- 
lulu International Airport, Hawaii, and to Tokyo International Airport, Tokyo, 
Japan, via Wake Island. Some flights in the Pacific area also originated at 
McChord Air Force Base, Wash., via either Honolulu or the great cirele route 
to Tokyo. In addition, in the Pacific area, commercial carriers operated in sup- 
port of interisland requirements and operated from Tokyo International Airport 
to Clark Air Force Base in the Philippines via Kadena Air Base, Okinawa, and 
Taipei, Formosa. The following table illustrates for the first 6 months of fiscal 
year 1957 military versus commercial: 
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Fiscal year 1956 


Number of passengers Tons, cargo, and mail 









Military Civilian Total Military Civilian 
carrier carrier carrier carrier 


Lehn tpinbemwtnnadiagine iaadie » 7 , 165, 217 150, 125 





1 These passengers consisted of dependents of Army and Air Force personnel, the cost of commercial 
transportation being borne by the appropriate agency. 
. — passengers consisted of patients of all three services moved on the MAT'S domestic air evacuation 
system. 
’ Does not include 8,392 passengers moved under Army contract prior to October 1955 at which date Air 
Force took over responsibility. 

































INCREASE 





IN AIR TRAFFIC PASSENGERS AS TO TREND OF THE FUTURE 





Mr. Mituer. You say there has been this change over the years. 
Could you account for it? Is it likely to keep on going up, or are there 
special or temporary situations? 

Mr. Dovatas. I would like to have General Smith comment on the 
JMTC requirements of the services. Those requirements as stated 
to us by the joint chiefs committee indicates that the requirements 
are rising. 

Mr. Miter. The reason I ask that is that at present there is no 
appreciably increased deployment overseas, and if there is a trend it 
would be interesting to know what the trend i is. 

General Sarru. I would say the increase in passenger traffic stems 
directly from the policies generally of the three services now to move 
their people by air in order to save time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus concurrent travel? 

General Smiru. In some instances where it applies. I refer pri- 
marily to troop transportation per se. 

Mr. Miuuer. Has the gyroscope idea contributed to that? 

General Smiru. On the gyroscope operation, sir, MATS did not 
participate. There was entirely a troop carrier exercise there. 

Mr. Mituer. You are not affected by gyroscope one way or the 
other? 

General Smirx. Not up to this point. 


CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH DEPENDENTS TRAVEL BY MATS 


Mr. Sixes. One question was asked which was not answered. 
Under what circumstances are dependents also transported by MATS? 

General Situ. They are allocated, sir, by the Joint Military 
Transportation Committee and based on a forecast of our capabilities. 
I assume it is based on their judgment, since there is a shortage in 
both areas, in passenger and cargo lift, on what they want to allocate 
to each category. They impose those requirements on us and we 
execute them with commercial and military, and that also has some 
bearings on the amount of funds that are available. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 

In compiling numbers of dependents for travel overseas, the Joint Military 


Transportation Committee is provided numbers, by the departments concerned, 
of such personnel by area who are authorized to proceed to an overseas area to 
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join the military member concerned. This information is furnished to the various 
departments by Joint Military Transportation Boards established at various 
overseas commands. Under normal circumstances, a waiting period of several 
months is required, overseas, for the sponsoring individual to find housing and 
obtain authority for his dependents to join him. Upon notification to the proper 
Army area command or naval district concerned, their dependents are issued a 
“port call’’ within the numbers allocated by JMTC. The dependents are trans- 
ported by military or civil aircraft, according to the respective lift availabilities, 
to keep them moving in an orderly fashion. For the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1957, 89 percent of the dependents moved by commercial aircraft. The responsi- 
bility for overseas movement of Army and Air Force dependents is that of the 
Department of the Army, and of Navy dependents that of the Department of 
the Navy. 


Mr. Sixes. I would like some information available as to the 
number of dependents. That should be shown in the record. 

Mr. Gartock. Transportation of dependents by air or by sea is 
at approximately the same cost to the Government for the trans- 
portation of dependents so it should not be considered as a cost 
problem. 


JOINT MILITARY TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE AS TO DETERMINATION 
BETWEEN MATS AND MSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Who primarily determines whether a member of 
the Army or the Air Force shall go either by sea or air? Is that a 
decision of MATS or a decision handed down to you? 

General Smiru. A decision by the Joint Military Transportation 
Committee. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 

Total numbers by department are allocated by the Joint Military Transporta- 
tion Committee on a monthly basis. The various departments individually 
control these allocations with allotted numbers being given to subcommands who 
may more closely monitor personnel travel. Upon issuance of travel orders to 
any given individual, the immediate command can specify air travel depending 
on the necessity of rapid movement if such is within the authorized numbers. 

Mr. Scrivner. You carry out whatever request they make? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In your answer on the transportation of dependents it 
would be well to have a breakdown to show comparative numbers 
carried by MATS, carried by commercial lines, and the routing 
followed. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


MOVEMENT OF DEPENDENTS 


The following is a report of dependents moved by MATS and the commercial 
carriers for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and the first 7 months of fiscal year 1957. 
However, records, do not indicate the number of dependents moved for each 
service, nor are there records available for 1954. 





Commercial Military 


Fiscal year 


Number Percent Number Percent 


45, 933 
70, 505 
7, 374 


Routes are on all main channels—transatlantic and transpacific. 
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FLEET LOGISTIC AIR WING AND ITS AFRICAN-EUROPEAN OPERATION 


Mr. Forp. Could Secretary Douglas or General Smith tell us a little 
bit. about this fleet logistic wing operation, what impact it has had, 
and what the future is with regard to their operation? 

As I understand it, under this new plan a substantial portion of the 
fleet logistic wing which has been operating between the east coast of 
North America and points east will be taken over to a degree by 
MATS. Is that correct or not? 

General Smrru. It would be appropriate for the Navy witness to 
answer that question. 

Captain McCase. All of the plans have not been finalized on this 
shift. Of the 4-engine aircraft we have, which number 35, 15 will 
be transferred to MATS at the time the new MATS is activated. 
It is possible that the operation from the east coast over to the African- 
European area will have to be taken over completely by MATS if 
we transfer the 15 airplanes. 

As I say, that has not been finalized. 

Mr. Forp. How big an operation is that currently? 

Captain McCase. At the present time I believe they are flying 
3 to 4 trips a week. 

Mr. Forp. Is that more than last year, about the same, or what is 
the trend? 

Captain McCass. I would say less than they were flying last year 
because they have fewer number of aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. What has been their mission? 

Captain McCase. As I recall, the mission of the fleet logistic air 
wing is to provide service to the fleet over routes which are not covered 
by MATS. I am not sure of the exact purpose. 

Mr. Forp. May we have that chart back, please? 

Where is Port Lyautey? 

General Smiru. Right next to Casablanca. 

Mr. Forp. Where does fleet logistics operate from on the east coast? 

Captain McCase. From Norfolk. 

Mr. Forp. It would seem to me that is about the same route. 

Captain McCasr. MATS does not go into Port Lyautey. They 
do go into that general area. 

Mr. Forp. Superficially it would appear to me to be duplication. 
I think we ought to have on the record some explanation as to the need 
and whether it is duplicatory. 

Captain OurERBRIDGE. There is never enough air transportation to 
go around. There is probably duplication there but it is in support 
of the fleet, and even though it flies over the same route a lot of air- 
cargo and air-personnel spaces remain uncovered at the end of the 
month. 

Mr. Forp. It would be helpful for the record if a more complete 
statement were made, and you can supply it for the record subse- 
quently. 

Captain OuTERBRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

There is a certain duplication of routes of MATS and fleet logistic air wings in 
the Atlantic since all aircraft making transatlantic flights to North Africa do 
follow the same general routes. The aerial ports of embarkation and debarkation 
used by fleet logistic air wings, Norfolk and Port Lyautey, are different from those 
used by MATS and the traffic moved by the Navy is that required in support of 
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Navy activities in the European area over and above that lifted by MATS. As 
stated above, with the activation of the single-manager agency for airlift service, 
it is probable that the nine plane fleet logistic air wing squadron which has pro- 
vided the Navy’s transatlantic lift will be transferred to MATS and the Navy will 
no longer have an organic Navy airlift service across the Atlantic. When this 
transfer of aircraft is effected, the Navy will request that MATS assume responsi- 
bility for providing the service now being provided by fleet logistic air wings on the 
Norfolk-Port Lyautey route. 

Mr. Manon. Any further questions? 

Mr. Fuioop. On that chart you and I were talking about, you will 
have the traffic count by flights as well as what we were talking about? 

Mr. Doveatas. We will be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right; next chart. 


TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT OF OTHER COMMANDS 


Mr. Dovetas. The third chart was a listing of transport aircraft 
in other units of the Air Force than MATS, and I commented at 
length on each category in my statement this morning. 

Really without repeating the statement it would be best to answer 
any questions the committee might have, 

Mr. Wice.ieswortH. What will the total run to approximately? 

Mr. Dovauas. I will give it to you in a moment. 

Mr. Manon. What are these airplanes used for primarily? 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Dovatas. The TAC aircraft listed are all medium troop 
carriers, or assault aircraft, and the C—130’s, C—-119’s, and the C-123’s 
are particularly designed for troop-dropping and troop-landing pur- 
poses. 

The United States Air Force in Europe has a number of different 
transport aircraft organized in a considerable number of squadrons, 
both to perform troop carrier obligations to the Army and to operate 
a substantial transport system between military installations in 
Europe and North Africa and the Middle East. 

I think the same description applies to the Far East transport 
aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a bigger operation than MATS itself when 
you combine all of this. As I get the story, some of these planes com- 
ing into various bases throughout the United States and other parts 
of the world, the average person doesn’t know whether it isa MATS, a 
TAC, or what, and some of the criticism that has been laid at the 
doorstep of MATS should be properly laid at the doorstep of some of 
these other commands. 

Mr. Dovatas. That is perfectly correct. We ought to make it 
clear that the Tactical Air Command transport aircraft are a special 
type of troop carrier aircraft. They have nothing to do with the 
MATS operation up to date. It is that group of aircraft that con- 
tributes the large number to this category of transports assigned other 
commands. 

The same thing is true with respect to the C-119’s which are medium 
troop carrier aircraft in Europe. 

Those troop carrier aircraft have been very successfully utilized to 
meet logistic transport requirements, although their prime function 
is still that of troop carrier aircraft. 

Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 
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Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Manon, Earlier you were going to tell us approximately the 
number of aircraft used by the commercial airlines. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

The figure we have for June 30, 1956, is 804 four-engine aircraft, 
including 26 Viscounts. 

Mr. Manon. Used for overseas and domestic operations? 

General Smirx. Yes, sir. That is four-engine aircraft. 

Mr. Dovatas. We brought in a lot of 2-engine aircraft in this chart. 
In MATS we have been dealing with 4-engine aircraft entirely. 

Mr. Miuuer. I wonder if there is available for these planes a 
breakdown similar to that we had for the others showing the average 
hourly use? 

Do you have figures on that? 

Mr. Doveuas. Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record? 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuter. In other words, these are primarily for tactical use 
and training and are not used very heavily. Is that right? 

Mr. Dovatas. That is correct. In the case of the C—124’s, it is 
really in the way of a new experiment. Moving into MATS we are 
trying to see if we can get a useful airlift performance out of those air- 
craft in addition to their meeting training requirements and other 
needs that go with the Army troop carrier mission. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY FOR COMMAND PURPOSES 


Mr. SHepparp. Will you indicate the number of planes that are 
command assigned? J mean for command purposes and not general 
utility purposes. There is a general line of demarcation between 
those two purposes, is there not? 

Mr. Dovetas. Referring to what, sir? 

Mr. SHepparp. Planes we call base command use purposes. 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. How many do you have in the inventory? 

Mr. Dovetas. We will furnish that, for other purposes than 
included in this group of aircraft. 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dovetas. All right, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have that information now? 

Mr. Dovatas. I do not have it. It may very well be here. 

No, it is not here. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. The reason I have asked the chairman to go over this, 
I wrote a letter asking for that information, and I think it is what Mr. 
Sheppard is talking about. 

When I got the letter back it was marked “Secret,” with instructions 
as to how it was to be taken care of. 

I have nothing but a wooden desk in my office so I have it here in 
the committee to be taken care of. 

My second point is that I do not accept the classification. I protest 
the classification as to its being secret. 
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Off ‘the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, what I object to is that you have done 
this.@ You remember last year we had a debate about a document 
which I thought should not be classified, and some argument about 

ictures, and you declassified it because it obviously should not have 
oe classified. 

I submit to you again that this paper in my opinion is not informa- 
tion or material which should be secret or even classified. I pray you 
declassify it so we can put it in the record. 

Mr. Manon. What does this purport to give? 

Mr. Dovatas. May I stay off the record for just a moment? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Dovatas. I do not have the information you ask for, Mr. 
Sheppard. 

I do have information on the four-engine aircraft assigned to com- 
mands which we have not classified. 

When we break down the number of types of aircraft assigned to 
commands, we have consistently classified that information. 

Mr. Fioop. What difference does that make? 

Mr. Dovetas. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. May I ask if the number of planes assigned for com- 
mand use are included in the two charts we have previously seen, or 
do they represent an additional number? 

Mr. Dove.as. The question I am trying to resolve is this: We 
have not shown aircraft assigned to component parts of MATS. 

General Smitru. That is right. 

Mr. Dovatas. So there is a group of aircraft assigned to the weather 
command, air communications, air rescue, and so forth, which have 
not been shown to the committee. 

Mr. Sixes. Is command use craft included in that grouping? 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, it would be. 

Mr. Sixzs. I am trying to determine where command use craft are 
listed. They are, then, in addition to the charts we have seen? 

Mr. Dovatas. They are in addition. We have shown the trans- 
port aircraft assigned to transport units, and we have not shown 
transport aircraft assigned to commands not in transport units. 

Last year we submitted all of that information and we will be very 
glad to do so again. 

I do not happen to have it available now. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we should have it. 

Mr. Manon. You can make it available tomorrow? 

Mr. Dovatas. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. Have you any more charts? 

Mr. Dovatas. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you check on this discrepancy mentioned in that 
paper? I don’t recall what the discrepancy was. 

Mr. Dovatas. I understand it came from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. I will check that and furnish an unclassified sum- 
mary of the required information. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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USAF twin and four engine transport aircraft in the categories requested—programed 
as of Mar. 31, 1957 


1" | { 
Type aircraft AD! | Total 


4 engine r vases . | 99 
2 engine 369 


Total_- : : ‘. ‘ | 468 | 


! Explanation of columnar headings: 

A D—Administrative:. Aircraft authorized majer air commands for aerial transportation in the perform- 
ance of executive and administrative activities. 

CM-—-Special mission: Aircraft assigned to major air commands to accomplish missions of the Air Force 
in support of its own special activities and those of other governmental agencies which cannot be met as a 
byproduct mission of other flying. 


Number of 4-engine transport aircraft in U. 8. Air Force, by command as of 
Dec. 31, 1956 

Total Total 
Alaskan Air Command__---- 4| Far East Air Forces 52 
Air Defense Command. = 2 | Headquarters Command ... ~~ 13 
U. 8. Air Forces in Eurepess-- - 30} Military. Air Transport Service_ 513 
Air Materiel Command_ _ _- 150} Northeast Air Command__-- 19 
Air Proving Ground Command_- 5| Strategic Air Command ve 
Air Research and Development. 27 | Tactical Air Command__. 132 
Air University ; — 2} Air Training Command- 4 
Caribbean ‘Air Command: » - : 5| 16th Air Force_. , l 
U.S. Air Force Security Service- 1 eee 
Continental Air Command_ -- 2 Grand total___ ; 1,035 


1 Does not include aircraft modified for air-sea rescue operations nor SAC tankers. 


. S. Air Force 4-engine transport aircraft inventory 
Total Total 
327 ‘ ; 1s 70 
68 | C-133_ ___- sabi sacha 4 


97 enti 


45 Total. __- 11,035 
424 


! Does not include C-54’s modified for air-sea rescue operations nor SAC KC-97 tankers. 


(Additional information was furnished for the use of the com- 
mittee.) 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, as you are aware, most if not all of 
the members of this committee feel that a strong sound civil aviation 
industry is essential to the well-being of this country and it is essential 
to the national defense. 

The military services certainly should be able to provide material 
support to the Nation’s air transport industry through the passenger- 
cargo traffic which they generate in the course of normal peacetime 
operations. 

Can you give us any information regarding the volume of business 
in this field? 

Mr. Dovetas. I would like to furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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As other evidence of the Air Force’s vital interest in the health and capability 
of our airlines, I would like to mention that MATS has at the present time 23 
contracts with civil air carriers. Six of these contracts are firm requirement 
type and 17 of the contracts are of the sort that I described as call contracts. 
That is, it is the service contract, and when MATS has a need for service it goes 
to several appropriate contractors and takes bids for a particular month of 
movement that may come up. These 23 contracts are with 19 civil air carriers, 
The following is the list of civil air carriers: 


FIXED REQUIREMENT CONTRACTS 


Capitol Airways, Inc. Transocean Airlines, Inc. 
Slick Airways, Inc. Overseas National Airways, Inc. 
Resort Airlines, Inc. World Airways, Inc. 

CALL CONTRACTS 
California Eastern Aviation, Inc. Resort Airlines, Inc. 
CAT, Inc. Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc. 
Central Air Transport, Inc. Slick Airways, Inc. 
The Flying Tiger Lines, Inc. Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc. 
General Airways, Inc. Transocean Airlines, Inc. 
Great Lakes Airlines, Inc. Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
Meteor Air Transport, Inc. Twentieth Century Airlines, Inc. 
Overseas National Airways, Inc. U. S. Overseas Airlines, Inc. 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. 


Mr. Dove.as. Also at the present time there are 6 firm contracts, 
each of which has a term of 6 months, which is a definite lift require- 
ment of MATS for the services through civil lift. 

Further than this, I think it is important to mention that during 
the last year the Air Force asserted a requirement for additional air- 
craft in the civil air reserve fleet, the civil air reserve fleet having 
been increased from 317 to 350. The civil reserve air fleet is a mat- 
ter of major concern to the Air Force. 

Up to the present time I believe approximately $17 million has 
been expended by the Air Force for modification and Government- 
furnished equipment. 


AIRLIFT NEED FOR POST D-DAY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. I believe you covered that in your statement. 

During your presentation on page 7 you have indicated that the 
military airlift, augmented by the CRAF, will be sufficient to meet 
— requirements for the first 30 days provided certain conditions 
obtain. 

Now I know that these early post D-day requirements are very heavy 
and I believe at one point you mentioned the large number of flights 
MATS must operate during the first 5 days. 

Have you any further information which would illustrate the size 
and complexity of this task? 
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Mr. Douatas. I did mention the requirement for number of flights, 
all of which are definitely laid on for the first 5 days. I would like 
to ask General Wilson to answer that question because I know he has 
detailed information. 

General Bocarr. Most of this should be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Do you want all of this information off the record? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. I have taken this from the current war 
plans. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. WiacteswortH. I understand this is what you could do tomor- 
row with what you have. My question is whether this meets fully the 
requirements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Sueprarv. Pardon me. I know what you are doing, but is this 
not in conformity with the first move of the present war plans? 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Now, the second, third, or fourth is another situation 
not involved in this estimation ; is that right ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That isa part of the plan and not all the plan. 

Mr. Suepparp. You do have the means to effectuate this plan ¢ 

Mr. Dovuauas. Yes, sir. We have the full capability to effectuate 
this plan. I just indicated that CRAF had to be fully effective to meet 
all of the first 30-day requirements not only for SAC but for all other 
users. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Suerparp. Very frankly, the questions propounded have elim- 
inated about 18 questions I had formulated, based upon the informa- 
tion I had received in my office over the period of the past year. I am 
very appreciative of that. However, I have a few of them left. I will 
make it very brief. 


UTILIZATION OF COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


What have you done to implement the directive contained in Senate 
Report 2660 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, June 18, 1956, which 
reads: 


The committee wishes to make it clear that the Department of Defense should 
in the future utilize the services of commercial transportation to the fullest extent 
possible when it is more economical, and that in the evaluation of the relative 
costs of transportation the Department should recognize the element of time saved 
as an important factor. 

Mr. Dovenas. Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the Department 
of Defense, in its present handling of Defense Department air traffic, 
is economical from every point of view. 

When we talk about using commercial-air or civil-air carriers to 
the greatest extent possible, the Defense Department attitude is that 
that ; greatest extent possible means to the greatest extent with reason- 
able economy to the Federal Government “for the services secured, 

Mr. Sneprarp. Are you doing it or are you not? 

Mr. Dovcetas. Yes, sir. 
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TROOP MOVEMENTS OF LESS THAN 15 


Mr. Suerparp. There have been numerous complaints that the De- 
partment of Defense permits transportation officers to break up troop 
movements into groups of less than 15 so they can avoid a bid situation, 
and then sends the men via first-class transportation. Do you do 
that or not? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not know that we do it at all. 

Mr. Suepparp. Does anybody here know whether that condition 
prevails? 

Mr. Doveras. That is handling of traffic that is outside what we are 
ready to furnish, because we are talking about the services. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. 

Mr. Dovuetas. That is really the direction of traffic. 

Mr. Suerearp. The only influence this would have upon your De- 
partment would be the demand aspect of it, the operation and demand 
aspect ? 

Mr. Dove.as. Yes. 

Mr. Gariock. You are speaking of domestic operations which 
MATS is not involved in. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am not talking about that. I am talking about 
utilization of MATS where you have a group of men numerically 
speaking. 

Mr. Gartock. As far as overseas movement is concerned, I am rea- 
sonably certain the Air Force is not following that policy. I am not 
familiar enough with the policy within the continental United States 
to answer that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Can you supply it for the record? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

(Information referred to follows:) 


Air Force policy covering travel within the CONUS provides that transporta- 
tion officers making travel arrangements for groups of 15 or more persons travel- 
ing from the same point of origin to the same destination will make application 
for routing to the Military Traffic Management Agency, Department of the 
Army. This Agency is responsible for making arrangements for the travel of 
15 or more persons, for all of the military services. Upon receipt of request for a 
routing, Military Traffic Management Agency submits the movement data to the 
various carrier asssociations for bid. The Military Traffic Management Agency 
evaluates the bid received and accepts the lowest bid that meets the travel 
requirement. 

There is no information available in the Air Force to substantiate the allegation 
that Air Force transportation officers are resorting to the practice of breaking 
up troop movements into groups of less than 15. Should such practice be 
brought to our attention, appropriate and firm action will be taken to insure that 
Air Force policy in this regard is followed. 

In view of the nature of the travel requirement, an exception is made in the 
routing of Air Force recruits from the point of enlistment to the first point of 
training. There are 71 recruiting main stations where Air Force recruits are 
examined and processed. The number of recruits that will be accepted is not 
known until late in the afternoon, and the recruits must move the day of accept- 
ance. Due to the limited time available after a firm travel requirement has been 
established, it is not normally feasible to submit routing requests to Military 
Traffic Management Agency for transmittal to carrier associations for bid. 
However, when a charter air movement is desired, the request is transmitted 
to Military Traffic Management Agency for routing. This procedure for routing 
recruits and draftees has been adopted by all three Departments. 
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GYROSCOPE ROTATION AND TAC 



















Mr. Sueprparp. Your answer for Mr. Miller’s information at the 
time he presented an interrogation wherein it was stated that there 
was refusal to let independent air carriers bid for GYROSCOPE 
rotation movements—your answer was that was controlled by an air 
or joint transportation committee and was not within your jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. Dovauas. No. 

Mr. Suepparp. That was my interpretation. 

Mr. Doveras. That was a Tactical Air Command exercise with the 
Army and was arranged between the Army and the Tactical Air 
Command. 

Mr. Gartock. Strictly a military maneuver, Mr. Sheppard, Tac- 
tical Air Command and Army participating with the result that one 
division was moved overseas and another was brought back. 


MOVEMENT OF TROOPS FROM SEATTLE TO NEW YORK AS TO COST BY 
RAIL AND AIR 





Mr. Dovetas. That operation must have used almost entirely 
C-124’s, both for personnel and heavy equipment. 

Mr. Sueprarn. Let us see if it was. we this premised upon 
the fact that I am propounding these questions which have emanated 
from a composition of material mailed to my office from a series of 
sources and is compiled by my own staff and does not come from any 
other source. Let us get that one cleaned up quickly. 

For example, here is a situation that recently happened in Seattle. 
This is perhaps completely out of your jurisdiction. The rail cost 
of moving 525 men from Seattle to New York is $48,300. The air 
cost of moving 525 men from Seattle to New York, as per ATC bid 
of March 5, 1957, $33,538.50. This shows a differential in cost factor 
of $14,761.50. 

The rail cost of moving 525 men from New York to Seattle, $49,- 
528.50; air cost of moving the same number of men—to wit, 525— 
from New York to Seattle, $36,391.10, or a net differential of 
$13,137.40. 

Putting the two computations together on a recap, you find it creates 
a net saving by air of $27,898.90. 

Was that a GYROSCOPE movement? 

Mr. Dove.as. No, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. That sounds like an Army movement of a number 
of personnel coming in to Seattle on a transport. That has been a 
long discussion between the airlines, railroads, and the Army. 

Bon of the problems is to get, if you are going to use commercial 
air, sufficient commercial air there to take them all away from the port 
almost immediately. 

The rail people have that advantage. They can bring a train or 
trains in dnd move them all out at once. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is a fine explanation, but suppose I was to 
tell you the following air was standing by for that contract and were 
not even permitted to bid. I quote: 





























Air Coach Transport Association was not even permitted to bid in that category. 


You say that was not GYROSCOPE ? 
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Mr. Gariock. That: would not be GYROSCOPE. That sounds 


like an Army movement for getting men home. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The Secretary referred to the situation as to whom 
this obviously would apply. 

Mr. Dovexas. That was not within the operation of MATS. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It was strictly domestic and MATS is not called 
upon at all? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yet you had the availability in that field of function 
if you were called upon ¢ 

Mr. Doveras. Not at the present time without leaving undone 
airlift for which requirements have been asserted. 

Mr. Sueprarp. My information is that as far as MATS is con- 
cerned they had nothing to do with this contract whatsoever, either 
by letting it or by direction. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. For your information, Mr. Secretary, there was 
standing by the following equipment: 8 DC—4’s available in Seattle, 
4 additional DC~+4’s, and 5 C-46’s in Oakland, all ready to pick them 
up. 
What I am trying to direct this inquiry to is this, if it is misdirected 
to MATS, all they can say is they have no obligation in that field and 
that is the story, but we have a budget situation in which the House 
yesterday was rampant. You fellows can determine a8 you see fit by 
reading the proceedings on the floor yesterday, but this is very indica- 
tive that there will be healthy cuts made. 

To the degree that this kind of operation applies—I do not care 


individually whether they are carried by air or rail, it does not make 
a nickel’s worth of difference to me except there are several dollars 
concerned here. 


DETERMINATION OF SAFETY LOAD FACTORS 


What branch of the Government is charged with the job of deter- 
mining safety load factors, qualification of commercial aircraft, 
Civil Aeronautics? Is that not right? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I have before me, gentlemen, AR No. 159-130 
dated May 9, 1956, and signed by Gen. Maxwell Taylor, entitled 
“Load Limitations for Transportation of Groups of Military Per- 
sonnel in Commercial Aircraft.” In it are set forth the following 


maximum numbers: 


DC-3 or C-47, normal crew, 3, maximum number of passengers 22, weight 
of passengers and baggage, pounds, 5,000. 

C46, normal crew 3, maximum number of passengers 40, passengers and 
baggage, pounds, 9,000. 

Convair 240, normal crew 3, maximum passengers 33, passengers and bag- 
gage, pounds, 8,300. 

Convair 340, crew 3, maximum passengers 40, passengers and baggage, 
pounds, 9,000. 

DC-4 or C-54, normal crew 3, maximum passengers 40, and passengers and 
baggage, pounds, 9,000. 

DS—4, C-—54, normal crew 4, maximum passengers 66, passangers and baggage, 
pounds, 15,000. 

DC-6, normal crew 5, passengers 79, poundage 18,000. 
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Constellation, normal crew 5, maximum number of passengers 84, and pound- 
age, 19,000. 
DC-7, normal crew 5, passengers 60, poundage 14,000. 


I quote further. 

Exception. Movements which must cross mountainous areas in western 
half of the United States are restricted to 37 passengers, weight limit of 
8,362 pounds, 

We find the ratings set forth by the CAA that are entirely differ- 
ent. In fact, I do not want to take up your time to quote them all. 
For the C-46 it shows passengers 67 and corresponding number of 
exits they use here. 

Next is the C-240, total 53. CB-840’s, 53. DC-3’s, 35. DC-—4’s, 86. 
DC-6, 87. DC-6B’s, 112 and so forth. 

In other words, there was a definite downgrading in the load ca- 
pacity that issued under these instructions. 1300 

I understand that General Taylor is not here. I am wondering if 
you gentlemen, in your broad experience in handling of planes and 
transportation of weight factors, load—whether it be bodies or 
whether it be something else—what would be the advantage in down- 
grading theses things and what can be gained by it ? 

Mr. Doves. The only thing [ can suggest is that individuals can 
have very strong convictions as to the number that are suitable for 
travel in a particular airplane both from the pomt of view of safety 
of the size of the group, comfort, and other factors. 

It is certainly not logical, I think, that we should have various 
branches of the Government reaching different determinations. Why 
the Army reaches this particular determination I have no idea 

General Smrrn. If you will notice, they are carrying a very large 
amount of baggage in there. 

Mr. Snepparp. Let us not hang our hats on that. One or these I 
am talking about, the baggage was already sent off in advance, and 
this was confined to men only. The baggage went 10 days ahead. It 
had no particular bearing on the manner in which this was handled. 
I do not think baggage 1 is the excuse, because when you are making 
this rating under CAB, if my information is correct, that equualizes 
into the total tonnage that is your maximum for carrying purposes. 

Would that position be logical upon my part from what you know 
about plane operations? 

General Smira. Sir, I do not engage in domestic transportation. 
I would like to speak professionally in my responsibility for the 
care and welfare of my troops, that if there is not some control of 
number of people in a transport, plus their baggage, they are carried 
in very substandard condition. 

Mr. SrHepparp. Let. us not let this record show for one minute that 
I want to see a military body subjected to anything substandard. I 
am highly questioning the fact that if we are going to approach the 
transport: ition of bodies and baggage, which ultimates into a total 

capacity that plane is permitted to safely fly, that I cannot understand 
the difference between a military body and my body or the body of 
General Jones or Admiral Kelly or your body. Tell me where that 
difference is. 

If there is going to be a safety factor, I want it because IT do not 
want to take any more chances with my body than anybody else. If 
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T am subjected to it in civil aeronautics capacity, the sooner I know it, 
the happier I will be. 

General Smiru. I am sure that is within design gross weight for 
takeoff for the C-54. 

Mr. Suerrarp. A plane is estimated to carry a payload of X pounds, 

General Syrru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Now if we have the seating capacity that absorbs 
that total weight factor, that is the answer, whether it is 1 person or 
100 persons, as far as the safety factor prevails. Is that correct? 

General Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. I admit we can intermingle that with baggage, we 
can put on an excessive amount of baggage and decrease the amount 
of bodies, but this rating does not indicate that as a factor. This is 
a downgrading of your passengers and not a total downgrading of 
your tonnage, which approaches your safety factor. 

Mr. Mrrter. May I make a comment, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
might be helpful ¢ 

Mr. Suepparp. I would be grateful. 

Mr. Mirrer. I used to be in troop movements by air at one time, 
and one of the factors is that an average military load—in other 
words, 60 military bodies are going to weigh a good deal more than 
60 civilian bodies, if you take them up with equipment. 

For that reason there might be—as long as you are talking about 
numbers on a plane—there might be a very sound reason for having 
a different number of passengers permitted. 

Mr. SHepparp. I am associated and have been associated with the 
military for 18 years. I can appreciate the fact that if you put a pack 
on my back and hand me a gun, I will weigh a lot more when I walk 
on the plane. 

Mr. Miter. Infantry soldiers will average per body more weight 
than the same number of civilian passengers. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right; if you consider equipment as a com- 
ponent part of the total, that is proper. I am trying to determine 
whether that is the factor that controls the regulation, and from the 
manner in which it is presently handled it is not a fact. 

Mr. Murr. I expect that is right. Even without equipment the 
average weight would be heavier for military personnel. 

Mr. Sreprarp. A final answer to the situation I have just put on 
the record is not within your jurisdiction; is that right? 

General Smirn. No, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. You did not write it, so you assume no responsibil- 
ity for it; is that correct ? 

General Smrru. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is a further question, Mr. Secretary, that I 
want on the record. 


COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT STANDARDS 


Is there any reason why the Department of Defense should take 
upon itself the duplication of work being competently performed by 
another branch of government, such as the setting of commercial air- 
craft standards? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think the question answer itself. The answer is 
“No.” 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Then I would like to further place in the record the 
following. This is DOD Directive No. 4500.9, signed by Secretary 
Charles Wilson, and I quote : 

Administrative procedures will not be promulgated for actions taken which 


result in an assumption of statutory responsibilities vested in transportation 
regulatory agencies. 


Any questions? 
MOVEMENT OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Strxes. Yes. Is it true, gentlemen that before MATS took over 
the business of buying commercial airlift for the Army that the 
Army was at that time using something over 80 percent of the total 
airlift for Army dependents going overseas in commercial airline 
space ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Congressman, I do not know the answer to that 
question. I am sure we furnished in detail month by month this in- 
formation in the record last year and we will put it in the record 
here. 

(Information referred to follows :) 

The movement of dependents prior to fiscal year 1956 was accomplished by 


the Department of Army utilizing commercial and MATS airlift. The numbers 
of Army-Air Force dependent movements are as follows: 


Number Percent 


Commercial airlift 
MATS airlift___._- 


Commercial airlift_____- ; i ‘ 102, 526 : 
Military airlift a ctaletaawitaibiei alacinieioaleon sh coals 70, 505 40.8 


Total..___ te MO : ot 173, 081 | 100.0 


Following are monthly figures for Army responsibility dependent airlift for 
periods indicated : 





Military Commercial 
carrier carrier 





8, 539 
12, 544 
9, 968 
12, 089 
10, 465 


6, 103 
6, 399 


17, 374 | 2 66, 107 


1 Military carrier, 11 percent. 
2 Commercial carrier, 89 percent. 


Mr. Srxes. When MATS took over this business, is it true that 
MATS then kept virtually half of the Army business rather than 
farming it out to commercial airlines ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not have that answer. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide it for the record ? 
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Mr. Dovauas. Yes. 
(Information referred to follows :) 


The number of movements of dependents under Air Force responsibility during 
fiscal year 1956 and the first 7 months of fiscal year 1957 is as follows: 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 (7 months) 





i delicetincana ceaensilaiciecatienishicieiaesicasidenne tial pieipgsnieenpitnn tata 
} | 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
essing iti teaenighaete sitive anlastinleb a asl - a ae ee | 
Commercial airlift oil 102, 526 | 59. 2 66, 107 | 89 
Re Le a ee ee be 70, 505 | 40.8 7, 374 ll 
Total........ EI ee ASD REEL 173,031 | 100.0 | 73, 481 | 100 


The increased use of airlift in 1956 is related to a shift in emphasis 
from ocean to air movement. In reference to the previous question 
the data indicates a sharply increasing trend, during fiscal year 1957, 
toward the use of commercial airlift for the movement of dependents. 

MATS assumed responsibility for the procurement of commercial 
airlift in support of the Army funded requirements in October 1955. 
No military airlift was used in support of Army requirements until 
March and April 1956. At this time it became apparent that as a 
result of directional imbalance involved in the support of JMTC 
varying amounts of military capability became available which could 
be spp in support of Army requirements. Available military 
vapability which could be used in fulfillment of the Army require- 
ments was committed during the period May through November 1956. 
During the period May through November 1956 a total of 16,202 pas- 
sengers were lifted for the Army in the Atlantic area by MATS. In 
the Pacific area no military capability has been applied in support of 
Army funded requirements. 


ARMY'S PROCEDURE IN THE UTILIZATION OF COMMERCIAL AND MATS 
AIRLIFTS 


General Smirn. Mr. Sikes, we answer the Army requirements. 
How many dependents there are to travel, MATS has nothing to do 
with it when it comes to splitting the category. 

Mr. Srxes. Who does have? 

General Smiru. This order comes over directly from the Chief of 
Transportation, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Gartock. The Department of the Army controls movement of 
dependents overseas. 

Mr. Srxes. Has Army continued to control the method of trans- 
portation whether it be commercial or MATS? 

Mr. Garwock. No. 

Mr. Srxes. Who controls that ? 

General Smirn. They tell me exactly what to contract for, I act 
as their agent. I carry out their directive. 

Mr. Srxes. Then Army makes its own contracts ? 

General Smiru. They direct me and I make the contract for them. 

Mr. Gartock. Army gets requirements for month of June of so 
many dependents, and they route so many through MSTS, and say 
to General Smith “You move so many.” JMTC has told him how 
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many spaces he has for Army and Air Force. and military airlift. He 
buys the rest. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have a complete statement on this mat- 
ter which will clarify the record. 

(Information referred to follows:) 


The Army is responsible for the movement of Army and Air Force dependents. 
They finance this responsibility and pay for the movement of Army dependents 
and are reimbursed by the Air Force for the movement of Air Force dependents. 

The requirement for airlift of dependents is forwarded directly to MATS 
by the Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army. JMTC authorizes 
application of any available lift to support the Army requirement. If the mili- 
tary lift is insufficient or no military lift is available, then MATS acts as the 
contracting agent to obtain commercial airlift which is procured in accordance 
with the policy set forth in Mr. Douglas’ formal presentation. This is in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph III B (1), Department of Defense 
Directive 4500.23, dated February 2, 1956. This directive indicates, in part, 
that employment of commercial transportation outside the United States shall 
not take precedence over the effective and economic utilization of military- 
owned transportation resources of MSTS and MATS. 

1. The routine procedure for the monthly submission of passenger transpor- 
tation requirements can be more clearly shown by a simple flow chart as 
follows: 


Navy Dependents 
All Other 


Area Executive Agent 


Joint Logistics 
Plans Group 
MATS Joint Military Trans MSTS 
Capabilities portation Committee Capabilities 


2. With information now available, the Joint Military Transportation Com- 
mittee (JMTC) allocates available transportation space each inonth to the three 
services, according to established precedence criteria. 

3. Speaking solely of dependent travel, two points are pertinent: 

(a) Dependents are reported simultaneously with other requirements but are 
identified separately. 

(b) Dependent (and accompanying principals) are reported as a “cabin 
class” requirement on MSTS. 

4, The JMTC allocates the MSTS cabin-class capability to the services. Defi- 
cits are then known to, and action taken by the services as follows: 

(a) Navy handles its own. 

(b) Army computes the combined Army and Air Force deficit and notifies 
the commander, MATS of the numbers of spaces to be procured from commer- 
cial air carriers, by origin and destination. 

5. For background it should be explained that prior to 1956 the Army con- 
tracted directly with the airlines for such airlift, that is airlift of dependents 
for which MSTS cabin class accommodations were not available. In recogni- 
tion of the fact that such practice duplicated a function routinely performed by 
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MATS, and occasionally injected the undesirable situation of two agencies of 
the Government competing for the same carrier’s services, the procedure was 
sent whereby the Army determines the requirement and MATS buys the 
airlift. 

6. From the foregoing it may be seen that the numbers of Army and Air Force 
dependent category passengers for which commercial airlift must be procured 
is the result of applying requirements against MSTS cabin-class capabilities. 
The deficit by service (if any) is determined by the JMTC (JCS) allocation of 
available Government transportation space. Insofar as the individual services 
are concerned, the determination of passengers that must be moved by other 
means is not discretionary, but merely a matter of allocations of military 
transportation capability. 


MOVEMENT OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Srxzs. This has been requested, I think, but in order that we 
may have it in continuity, I would like for you to supply to the com- 
mittee for this record the numbers of dependents by services going 
on commercial airlines, the number traveling on MATS or other 
Government-owned planes, for this fiscal year as far as it has gone, 
as far as you have information, and for the preceding 3 fiscal years. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


MOVEMENT OF DEPENDENTS 


The following is a report of dependents moved by MATS and the commercial 
carriers for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and the first 7 months of fiscal year 1957. 
However, records do not indicate the number of dependents moved for each 
service, nor are there records available for 1954. 











| Commercial Military 

Fiscal year eat eas ae wie aa halal 
Number Percent Number Percent 

oO eine eskcbes : 72, 496 61.2 | 45, 933 38.8 

EE Ae | 102, 526 59. 2 70, 505 40.8 

Se PG SUN as oooh edécccecstesdoiciadeshen | 66, 107 89.0 7, 374 11.0 








Routes are on all main channels, transatlantic and transpacific. 
MAN-YEARS SAVED BY UTILIZATION OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Srxes. A former Under Secretary of the Army stated about 
4 years ago that, if Army travel were performed by air rather than 
by other means, the resultant saving in time would mean that the 
Army would have available for duty at any given moment 20,000 more 
soldiers, which is more than an entire infantry division, than it cur- 
rently has using other types of travel. 

Have steps been taken using MATS or civilian airlines to achieve 
this goal? Has it been considered ? 

Mr. Gariock. That is a problem for the Army. They can have 
all of the airlift they want to budget for and you people want to 
appropriate funds for. As for Air Force, we have moved a substan- 
tial number of additional military personnel, particularly in the lower 
enlisted grades, over into air transportation this year, and we estimate 
we have saved 7,000 man-years of time by that movement. It is my 
understanding that the Army has done something comparable. 
Whether they have moved this far or further, I am not aware. 
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Mr. Srxes. That is an Army responsibility over which you disclaim 
any control? 

Mr. Gartock. The permanent change-of-station travel in all three 
departments is budgeted for in military personnel. The money in 
there covers the commercial transportation. All of MATS capability 
is presently being utilized, so, if more people are to go by air, either 
MATS must run more hours or they must have commercial. Our 
approach has been that, over and above our required training hours, 
it would be commercial. 

Mr. Srxzs. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Srxes. Is there to be another hearing on airlift for the Army 
specifically, or is this the principal hearing on airlift? 

Mr. Dovetas. I know nothing that would indicate there would 
be a special hearing. 

General Moore. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been requested, 
Admiral Radford specifically was requested, to prepare a presentation 
on the adequacy of airlift. I have been advised that that presentation 
will not be ready before the 20th and that it will be ready sometime 
thereafter. 

HUNGARIAN AIRLIFT AS TO LOAD PROBLEM 


Mr. Sixes. I think we might gain some information by pursuing 
this matter further at this time. 

I noted the discussion a little earlier about the problems of air 
transportation because of the severe requirements following an 
emergency. 

If the Hungarian airlift tied up such a very great part of our 
airlift potentialities, I was somewhat disturbed about what we might 
be encountering in attempting to achieve the airlift that will be ex- 
pected of all available categories immediately after an emergency 
takes place. 

Mr. Dovatas. I am not quite sure where you got the impression that 
the Hungarian lift largely tied up our airlift capabilities. I think it 
was stated there were 104 trips in 3 weeks, which would be about 5 
trips a day, which is something like a quarter of the daily trips to 
Europe. 

ee Shiai I would like to know how serious a load problem you 
encountered in the Hungarian airlift. Was it a minor thing, in your 
consideration ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; because we would have run those trips 
anyway on normal channel operations, month by month. 

r. Sikes. I am glad to have that clarification. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MATS PARTICIPATION IN THE HUNGARIAN AIRLIFT AS TO REQUEST 
AND COST 


Mr. Fioop. I remember, these are entirely newspaper statements. 
I do not remember the newspapers, I do not remember whether they 
had a byline, but I think you will recall. During this Hungarian 
controversy I remember reading some place, I believe the local press 
here, with an overseas dateline, that whatever State Department 
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people were present at these meetings, no names were given, and 
whatever members of some committee on refugees were present, I do 
not remember whether they are Government committees or these 
private agencies, but at a meeting in Vienna these experts or these 
professionals on this problem on the ground including the State 
Department people argued against MATS or any military craft 
participating in this movement, I gather so as not to get in the hair 
of the Austrians as neutrals or for some such reason. 

The article went on to say, there were several articles that went on 
to say, that in spite of these protests or advices or requests or opinions, 
that our MATS people should not have come into that operation, that 
it was ill waved and not good international relations or something. 
Yet, nevertheless, the MATS people came in just for the purpose of 
showing what very good boys they were. 

Do you remember that argument ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I saw a variety of newspaper comment-—— 

Mr. Fioop. Along that line? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not specifically remember that but I am able to 
comment on it. 

It was not possible to take military aircraft into Vienna and operate 
directly from Vienna on this lift. 

Mr. Fioop. You took them to Munich? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. And then they put them on trains. There was an argu- 
ment about that. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would like to make it clear that the MATS partici- 
pation in the Hungarian airlift was not a MATS idea. We were 
requested to make military aircraft available. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the important thing to have on the record be- 
cause these newspaper articles gave the impression to anybody who 
read them that you fellows were trying to get into an act just to show 
how hot you were. That was the impression I got. 

Mr. Doveras. There were also newspaper statements to the effect 
that the MATS operation would cost this particular refugee move- 
ment more money than would have been the cost if commercial lift had 
been used. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not remember that. 

Mr. Doveuas. I did see that. That was not according to the facts. 

Mr. Srxes. I think it would be helpful if we might have some com- 
parative statement in the record on the cost commercially and the cost 
using MATS for transporting the refugees. 

Mr. Dovetas. I will be happy to make a statement on that. It isa 
very simple problem to answer. 

(Information referred to follows :) 

The commercial airlift contracts made by MATS with various commercial oper- 
ators averaged $186 per passenger. Variance in commercial contracts ranged 
from a high of $246 to a low of $135 per passenger. These cost variances were 
governed by the type equipment available, pressurized or nonpressurized; and 
positioning of aircraft at the time airlift was required. 

The additional costs incurred by the Air Force for movement of refugees by 
military aircraft averaged just under $113 per passenger. This cost element is 
that cost over and above the normal programed operations and is based on the 
direct out-of-pocket expenses incurred by the Department of the Air Force in 
airlifting refugees in military aircraft in accordance with the President’s memo- 


randum, dated December 6, 1956, addressed to heads of executive departments 
and establishments. 
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Factors used to arrive at the cost elements indicated above include: Direct 
civilian payroll, commercial lodging, commercial land transportation, communica- 
tions, medical support, meals, TDY, fuel, oil, and crew per diem expended by the 
Tactical Air Command, and commercial airlift rep!acement costs of MATS air- 
craft diverted to the refugee lift. 


AIRLIFT AVAILABILITY TO THE ARMY 


Mr. Sixes. I am interested in the availability of airlift from the 
standpoint primarily of the Army, since I have a major responsibility 
in the Army panel, I would like to know how much airlift is available 
at once for the Army. 

I note the statement on page 6 given by Secretary Douglas this 
morning: 

The second mission of MATS is to employ during other than wartime the mili- 
tary airlift capability generated by the wartime requirements in a manner that 
will most contribute to the combat readiness of tactical units and provide effec- 
tive airlift service to other Department of Defense establishments. Its missions 
will be performed by the optimum use of military resources pursuant to flexible 
and adequate wartime readiness position and by augmentation from civil re- 
sources as required and authorized. 

I want to think primarily from the standpoint of wartime require- 
ments. Some of these questions may not be apropos and you may not 
be in position to answer them. If not, say so, and you can provide 
an answer for the record subsequently. If you cannot answer them at 
all we will have to get them from the Army later. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would like to say I think the capability to meet 
Army requirements will be quite fully discussed by Admiral Rad- 
ford. 

Mr. Srxes. I am sure it will be gone into further, but I think we 
might gain some information here. 

Which services, as you understand it, would have requirements for 
strategic airlift during an emergency ¢ 

Mr. Dovauas. There are requirements asserted by all three services. 

Mr. Sixes. By all three services. 

Mr. Doveras. All 3 services are allocated certain lift during the 
first 30 days of the emergency. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you outline the different contingencies for which 
you have caleulated airlift for the three different services with par- 
ticular reference to the Army and the assumptions underlying each 
of those / 

Mr. Dovenas. I would ask General Wilson to comment on that or 
perhaps we had better furnish it for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. You may furnish it if you wish. 

(Information referred to follows :) 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff periodically review wartime airlift requirements in 
order to determine the adequacy of airlift programs and to provide guidance 
to the Department of Defense in projecting the size of MATS and the civil 
reserve air fleet. The requirements as submitted by the services for review 
are based on joint war plans and airlift planning factors previously approved 
by the JCS. The requirements of all services include such items as medical 
Supplies and personnel, personnel replacements based on anticipated casualties, 
and resupply of certain overseas stocks. In addition to these logistic require- 
ments, the military service submit requirements for the air movement of com- 
bat units such as units of the Strategic Air Command when the concept for 
oan of these units by air has been approved by the Joint Chiefs of 

(Norr.--Additional information is being furnished for committee use.) 
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Mr. Sues. Can you tell me what assumptions were made i in deter- 
mining that airlift is adequate as stated in the Secretary’s memoran- 
dum of November 26, 1956? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am sure, Mr. Sikes, that the Secretary made that 
statement in reliance upon advice from the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
I know Admiral Radford will discuss that whole problem of adequacy 
in some detail. 


THE EFFECT OF THE INTERSERVICE AGENCY FOR AIRLIFT 


Mr. Srxzs. Can you tell me what effect the new interservice agency 
for airlift will have upon this problem ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am sorry. Gould you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Sixes. What effect will the new interservice agency for airlift 
have upon this problem, the problem of airlift, and its s adequacy 2 

Mr. Doveras. I think that the single-manager operation should 
have no immediate distinctive effect upon the av ‘ailability of strategic 
airlift because it will really be a new method of operation of M ATS. 
MATS, under the single manager as I have indicated, will acquire a 
substantial number of Tactical Air Command C-124’s that at present 
are utilized at a very low rate. This C—124 capability will somewhat 
increase the MATS strategic airlift capability and may substantially 
do so if it is found practical to substantially increase the rate of utili- 
zation. 


CRAF PARTICIPATION IN THE EMERGENCY AIRLIFT 


Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to tell me today to what extent the 
emergency airlift requirements will be met by the civil reserve air 
fleet ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am sure we have here approximate percentages in 
each of the first 3 months. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you wish to submit that for the record ? 

Mr. Dovatas. I would be happy to submit that for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you include at that time the number of planes either 
for this committee or on the record that will be available. 

General Boeart. It will be classified because of the direct arithmetic 
relations involved. 

Mr. Srxzs. If it is classified is may be submitted for the committee. 

Mr. Dovetas. We have submitted unclassified the fact that the civil 
reserve air fleet comprises 350 4-engine aircraft at the present time. 


READINESS OF CRAF 


Mr. Srxes. I think even more important will be information on how 
long it will take to convert these planes to military use. It is 5 min- 
utes to 4 on the afternoon of Wednesday, March 13. How promptly 
could those planes be ready if they were called upon at this hour? 

Mr. Dovetas. I would be glad to make a brief general answer and 
fill it in in more detail in the record if you like. 

Mr. StKes. Very well. 

Mr. Dovetas. Of the 350 aircraft I believe about 125 are presently 
engaged in overwater operations. Those aircraft are substantially 
ready to go if they are at this end of the line. It would take some 
time to pick them up but they are ready immediately. 
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Mr. Sixes. In 1 day? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes. There are some aircraft that would report with 
crews in 1 day. 

Mr. Srxes. You say some. Fifty? 

Mr. Doveuas. I would hesitate to make an estimate of that at this 
time. 

Mr. Srxes. Would they all be available within a week? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, easily. Probably another third or another 100 
to 125 are modified and have the equipment available, which has been 
furnished, to permit their participation in the military airlift. There 
is perhaps the remaining hundred aircraft that are not properly modi- 
fied that do not have the equipment. In some instances the agree- 
ments for their modification have not been concluded. I would say 
it would be some time before those aircraft could be made ready for 
overseas operation in the military airlift. 

We have estimated that at the present time we might realize two- 
thirds of the maximum CRAF capability in the first month. I would 
think that was somewhat optimistic at the present time. ‘That figure 
will improve. ‘Toward the end of the second month and for the third 
month certainly we would have 100 percent realization of CRAF lift. 

Mr. Srxes. Now of the two-thirds you estimate would be available 
in the first month, would all of those planes be mechanically func- 
tioning so that they would be serviceable within that first month 
without necessary repair or overhaul ? 

Mr. Dovatas. I would answer yes to that. I would be glad to have 
General Wilson answer that. 

General Wuson. In addition to 350 airplanes earmarked for civil 
reserve air fleet there are approximately 25 aircraft in reserve to be 
substituted for those aircraft in overhaul at that time and they would 
be substituted as the occasion demands. 

Mr. Dovetas. I was speaking of the 350 as an operational group of 
aircraft that we expect at all times to be available. 

Mr. Srxzs. Let me be sure if I understand that the two-thirds fig- 
ure which you mentioned for the first month is out of the 350 aircraft 
previously mentioned. 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, two-thirds at some time during the first month 
would be available and I think perhaps it would be better to say that 
from one-half to two-thirds of the total lift might be realized the 
first month. 

Mr. Sixes. The first month ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. That excludes all mechanical malfunctions, turnbacks, 
and so forth ? 

Mr. Doveras. That is right. 


AIRCRAFT FOR AIRLIFT OF ARMY AIRBORNE DIVISIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Can you tell me how many Army airborne divisions 
you can airlift overseas at the present time from aircraft earmarked 
for that purpose ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I would like to furnish an answer to that question 
for the record. 

Mr. Sikes, the problem we get into is how much equipment and 
what echelons of a division. If we have a number of people specified 
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and a tonnage specified, with the tonnage comprising equipment that 
can be loaded into aircraft, then it is an easy arithmetical question to 
answer. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide that information for the record and 
provide, if you cannot do so now, information as to within what time 
limit you could move—I mean can it be done today at 4 o’clock, or will 
it be 4 o’elock tomorrow before they can move or 4 o’clock 1 week 
from today before they can move ? 

Mr. Doveras. We will make a statement for that. We could start 
a movement immediately, if we were directed and the priority was 
established for that use of available air transportation. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman permit this to be added? And 
add, of course, as well, the situation worldwide being what it is, the 
enemy being of the nature that he is, include an answer for simul- 
taneous outbreak of hostilities in two theaters of operation synchro- 
nized at the same time, the Pacifie and Atlantic. 

Mr. Dovetas. We can give you an answer of the sort that I indi- 
cated. I am sure that the committee will find Admiral Radford the 
most satisfactory witness on this question of adequacy of airlift. 

(The information is as follows :) 


sefore discussing details of civil reserve air fleet readiness it should be pointed 
out that no contract has been negotiated for the use of CRAF as planned in 
implementation of war plans. However, a Government-industry committee has 
prepared a draft of a contract which is currently being reviewed by Government 
agencies concerned, as well as by civil airlines. It is estimated that at least 6 
months will be required for this review. Subsequently, it is estimated that a 
period of 6 months will be required for negotiations with individual civil air 
carriers. 

The present civil reserve air fleet consists of 350 aircraft designated by registry 
number. In addition to these 350 aircraft, there are 25 aircraft also designated 
by registry number in a contingency reserve. This reserve is established to 
replace aircraft losses to the CRAF through sales and accidents. For example, 
the United Air Lines DC—7 that crashed into the Grand Canyon was in the CRAF 
fleet and was subsequently replaced by another UAL DC-7 from this contingency 
reserve. 

( Notre.—Additional classified information is being furnished for committee 
use. ) 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have statutory responsibility for determining the 
employment, deployment, and commitment of forces for military operations. 
Therefore, if military operations were undertaken, the JCS would, according to 
the situation, accompany the order for employment of ground, naval, and air 
forees with appropriate directives allocating airlift to deploy those forces. 

Being aware of the infinite number of possibilities wherein airlift would be a 
key factor in the prompt execution of military operations, the Air Force and 
MATS do not attempt to plan for all contingencies: however our plans do in- 
clude those for strategic and tactical movement of forces to certain critical 
areas. Depending upon the availability of the forces for movement, MATS 
could implement any of its plans immediately. 
















(Nore.—Additional classified information is being furnished for 
committee’s use.) 














PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING PRIORITIES AS TO AIRLIFT 





Mr. Sixes. If an emergency occurs in more than one place, will the 
procedure for determining priorities be determined for you by the 
Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Dove.as. Yes, sir. I refer to the Joint Chiefs of Staff par- 
ticular] 

Mr. Stxes. What is the procedure by which the Army will make 
known its airlift requirements to the Air Force and what is the time, 
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advance time, requirement—I means to MA’T'S—what is the advance 
time requirement the Army must give in order to procure airlift? 

Mr. Doveuas. It might be useful if General Smith or General 
Wilson would outline the manner of determining and approving such 
requirement. 

General Surru. It is a matter of prudence, sir. There are certain 
plans already in existence. For requirements above that the Army 
Chief of Staff would present his requirements to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and they would make the decision what would be allocated for 
that emergency. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe I h: ave no other questions at this time. I think 
that as you have said, Mr. Secretary, that Admiral Radford can pro- 
vide more exact answers to the questions of this type. I do have other 
questions I will defer until he can be with us. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that is quite desirable. 

Mr. Froop. In the same connection I also sit on the Army panel 
with Mr. Sikes. You know what we are concerned about. So that 
I associate myself with his questions on this line. Then I, too, will 
defer any questions that I was going to ask on this problem until 
we have this special show with Admiral Radford. We will not 
bother about that any more with you gentlemen. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have any questions at this time to implement 
what has been asked ? 

Mr. Fioop. No. That tack will be the same general line. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Ten o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

Tuurspay, Marcn 14, 1957. 


MISSION OF MATS 


Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Secretary, I was extremely interested in your 
presentation yesterday. Particularly was I interested in your com- 
ments pertaining to the function of MATS. 

I think it might be well if you would at this time give us a little 
more descriptive comment pertaining to the functions, the status in 
which MATS is, insofar as its requirements are concerned. It would 
clarify and might be of some assistance in the interrogations we have. 

It is not my desire nor the desire of the other members of the com- 
mittee to go beyond MATS’ scope, only to the degree that we want 
something placed in the record that might reflect back to the depart- 
ments that request service from MATS. If you will do that briefly, 
I willappreciate it very much. i 

Mr. Doveras. As I pointed out yesterday, MATS has now become 
the agent of the single manager for airlift. I think it might be well 
to par aphri ase the mission of MATS as I stated it yesterday as it ap- 
pears in the document that is in process of approval to carry into 
effect the smgle-manager concept. 

The mission of the Military Air Transport Service is to maintain 
in being the military air transport capability, which together with 

wailable, appropriate civil transport resources, will meet the Depart- 
a of Defense wartime airlift requirements. 

There is a secondary mission of MATS which is to employ during 
peacetime the military airlift capability generated by the wartime 
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requirements in a manner that will most contribute to the combat 
readiness of tactical units in all the services and provide effective 
airlift for Defense Department and other establishments as may be 
authorized. 

I think it may be helpful to emphasize the fact that MATS or the 
single-manager for airlift is a service agency. It is established to 
perform transport services for the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy, 
in any appropriate defense use that may be designated by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

MATS and the single manager do not decide what MATS carries. 
The traffic is generated and screened outside of MATS. We do make 

articular attempts to see that our customers do not impose on airlift 
in handling and selecting their uses for it sometimes. 

But we try to “run the railroad” efficiently, effectively, to provide a 
good service. We do not decide who rides on it. 

Mr. Suerparp. Thank you. 

Mr. Doveuas. The Air Force in a number of ways decides what Air 
Force activities in wartime and peacetime are entitled to this airlift 
support. 

r. SuepparD. Thank you. I think that presents a clarifying con- 
cept of the mission of MATS. 

At this time the chairman will ask Mr. Flood for such interrogation 
as he wants to ask. 


USE OF NONATOMIC MEANS TO DETER LOCAL AGGRESSIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I have something here to do with MATS. 
This is the editorial of the Washington Post this morning which refers 
to the possibility of General Twining becoming Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. I do not believe there is much opposition in the room 
to that. Iam particularly concerned about the last sentence. I will 
read it in a minute. 

We all associate ourselves with what Chairman Mahon said when he 
began these hearings about we are all concerned with national security, 
the greatest good for the greatest number of persons. If there is any- 
thing left for anybody else that is all right. 

But, as you know, Mr. Sikes and I have been beating everybody over 
the head that will listen to us about airlift. We are of the opinion, 
Tam not talking for Mr. Sikes but we talked about this, we do not think 
you have it. Ofcourse, donot know. Admiral Radford is going to 
come in with a special presentation on that statement later on, but 
you did refer to it at some length in your presentation. 

Mr. Dovetas. As to meeting requirements, that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; and the general made it clear the requirements are 
not set down by him but are set down by the Joint Chiefs and you 
are their agent. 

Mr. Gartock. Not even set by the Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. You are the agent of the Joint Chiefs. 
I am interested in this last sentence which says: 

Yet with rising costs of weapons the trend has been toward an American Mili- 
tary Establishment that can fight only nuclear war (even though more stress has 
been laid on tactical nuclear weapons). We hope General Twining will insure 


the ability to deter small aggressions by nonatomic means also has a place in 
military planning. 
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I belong to that school of thought. 

I would like to think that every time there is an argument some- 
place somebody will not drop an atom bomb down the back of some 
people just on general principles. 

at is why some of us are interested in an airlift to take troops 
into those areas or however they are going to fight that kind of limited 
war. I guess we are not going to go into that with MATS. 

Mr. Garwock. I think it is more appropriate that you go into it 
with Admiral Radford. I personally see no tendency to overlook de- 
veloping and maintaining the capability to meet local aggressions. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, that is what makes the horserace. Ido. At 
least I think Ido. This may be just a bugaboo, but we will have it 
cleaned up very shortly. 


Some of us do not think that if, God forbid and we have to that it 
will be over in 30 minutes. But I do not know. 


OONGRESSIONAL INTENT REGARDING COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION OF MATS 


Mr. Chairman, last year when we were on this MATS problem the 
MATS operation was the subject of 4 separate reports by 4 separate 
committees of the House and the Senate and also the subject of a letter 
written by the chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
and of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on this problem. I 
would like to insert at this point in the record merely excerpts from 
those reports with a copy of the letter which Mr. Mahon and Senator 
Bridges sent to Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Without objection it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 


(Information referred to follows :) 


CONGRESSIONAL INTENT AS EXPRESSED IN Reports oF HOUSE AND SENATE CoMm- 
MITTEES ON APPROPRIATIONS REGARDING PoLiIcy TO BE FOLLOWED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE IN USING COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION AND 
REGARDING THE MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE (MATS) 


1. House Report 2104, 84th Congress, 2d session, May 3, 1956, on Department 
of Defense Appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957, pages 45-47: 

“The Military Air Transport Service has, for some time, been one of the most 
eontroversial activities of the Air Force. The controversial aspects of this 
service result primarily because, to some extent, it is competitive with com- 
mercial air facilities. MATS, as the Military Air Transport Service is called, 
is an integrated Air Force command providing strategic airlift, technical serv- 
ices, and a global air route system. Since it was originally organized in 1948, 
it has been the subject of much comment and numerous studies and recom- 
mendations. Several years ago, the Committee on Appropriations recom- 
mended that the air transport portions of MATS be set up under an industrial 
fund type operation. The last so-called Hoover Commission has made a similar 
recommendation. The President’s budget for fiscal year 1957 contained a pro- 
vision for placing the air transport portion of the MATS operation on an indus- 
trial fund basis during that year. 

“The MATS organization is an enormous operation supporting more than 
110,000 miles of global air routes, and employing approximately 105,000 mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. Of this total, over 16,000 are civilians. It should 
be pointed out, however, that approximately 63,000 of those employees are 
assigned to technical services and independent units of the MATS operations, 
and that only 42,000 are assigned to the air transport activities. MATS has 
506 4-engine aircraft of the C—54 and larger variety assigned to the transport 
mission. The total operating costs for fiscal year 1955 are reported to have 
been about $560 million, of which approximately 40 percent was for technical 
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services, 22 percent for base support, 30 percent for strategic transport opera- 
tions, and the remainder for miscellaneous activities. 

“From the foregoing data, it is evident that the MATS operation is one of the 
major commands of the Department of the Air Force. It is also evident from 
the testimony given the committee that the mission assigned to MATS is of 
major strategic importance. It is more than just a convenient air transporta- 
tion system. It is a significant portion of our overall air defense forces. Be- 
sause of its size and the complexity of the problems involved, witnesses from 
the Air Force stated that it would be impossible to accomplish conversion of 
the air transport phases of MATS to an industrial fund type operation during 
during fiscal year 1957. Therefore, the committee is not providing the neces- 
sary funds for this purpose during fiscal year 1957. Nevertheless, it is expected 
that the agencies of the Department of Defense will continue to work toward 
the objectives of setting up a consolidated air transport organization which 
ean be placed under an industrial fund method of operation. The committee 
strongly favors such procedure. 

“As noted in the previous paragraph, the committee recognizes the strategic 
importance and necessity of a strong MATS type of operation. At the same 
time, the committee notes that it is apparent that commercial air facilities, 
including scheduled and nonscheduled airlines, are an essential part of the 
overall mobilization transport strength of the United States, and as it has been 
stated by the Air Force representatives, will provide a major part of the 
ability of the Nation to meet the huge demands for transport in the event of 
a sudden war emergency. 

“Because of the significant role that the Military Air Transport Service plays 
in our mobilization, the committee does not desire to set an arbitrary limit on 
the size of the MATS operation. However, it is the opinion of the committee 
that the Air Force should give attention to handling its air transport business 
in such a way as to assist in keeping the nonscheduled and other airlines in a 
reasonably sound financial and operating position. In this regard, President 
Risenhower’s Air Coordinating Committee 1954 report on ‘Air Policy’ (p. 17) 
had this to say: 

‘*The Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use 
of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States 
air carriers.’ 

“The committee strongly endorses that statement. 

“As was stated in the hearings, the committee will require complete annual 
operating statements from the Air Force and the MATS organization for 
consideration in connection with the annual appropriation requests. At the 
time of the fiscal year 1958 hearings, it is expected that the Air Force will hav: 
a firm statement on its plans for industrializatioh of the air transport organiza- 
tion. The statement to be prepared for the committee should contain firm in- 
formation with respect to the following points: 

(1) The basis for determination of the number of aircraft to be assigned 
to the consolidated air transport organization. 

“(2) The number of hours, by type and model, that it is planned to fly the 
aircraft assigned to the air transport organization during fiscal year 1958. 

“(3) The policy to be followed with respect to the assignment of cargo and 
passengers to the air transport organization and commercially operated aircraft. 

(4) The routes to be regularly serviced by the consolidated air trausport 
organization. 

“(5) The policies to be followed in contracting for commercial airlift. 

“(6) The policies to be followed in dividing Department of Defense peacetime 
traffic between the consolidated air transport organization and commercial 
carriers. 

“(7) The policies to be followed in leasing aircraft owned by agencies in 
the Department of Defense to private operators. 

“(8) The extent to which transport-type aircraft are to be retained by other 
operating elements of the Department of Defense and the purpose for which 
such aircraft are to be utilized. 

“(9) A statement of accounting principles to be followed in determining the 
costs and the method by which the using agencies are to reimburse the indus- 
trial fund operation.” 

2. House Report 2076, 84th Congress, 2d session, April 27, 1956, on Department 
of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957, page 4: 

“For a number of years, the committee has been concerned about the necessity 
for the Military Air Transport Service to occupy a considerable portion of the 
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airport. With the constantly increasing demands being placed upon this airport 
by civilian traffic, the committee is at a complete loss to understand how re- 
sponsible officials of the executive branch can continue to allow this situation to 
exist. The committee feels that the Secretary of Commerce should insist that 
the Military Air Transport Service be located at some other field convenient to 
Washington.” 

3. Senate Report 2039, 84th Congress, 2d session, May 23, 1956, on Department 
of Commerce and related agencies appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957, page 5, 
commends congressional efforts “to achieve increased commercial air carrier 
revenue, with accompanying decreases in subsidies, by pressing for curtailment 
of MATS services, where commercial service is available.” 

Page 4: “The committee joins with the House committee in its statement that 
the Secretary of Commerce should insist that the Military Air Transport Service 
be located at some other field convenient to Washington to relieve the increasing 
demands being placed upon Washington National Airport by civilian traffic.” 

4. Senate Report 2260, 84th Congress, 2d session, June 18, 1956, on Department 
of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957, page 8: 

“* * * the committee wishes to make it clear that the Department of Defense 
should, in the future, utilize the services of commercial transportation to the 
fullest extent possible when it is more economical, and that in evaluating relative 
costs of transportation, the Department should recognize the element of time 
saved as an important factor.” 

The Department of Defense appropriation bill (H. R. 10986, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess.) for the fiscal year 1957 was considered in the conference committee (H. 
Rept. 2529), passed by both Houses, and signed into law as Public Law 639, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, July 2, 1956. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 3, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES EX. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: During the recent conference by Senate and House 
managers on the Department of Defense appropriation bill for 1957, the subject 
of Military Air Transport Service was discussed at some length. The commit- 
tee of conference agreed to express its position in this matter in a joint com- 
munication to you and empowered the undersigned to act in its behalf. 

The agreement, in substance, reiterates and endorses the statements on MATS 
as contained on pages 45 through 47 of the House report on the bill (No. 2104), 
which statements should be considered as a joint expression of the intent and 
desires of the two Committees on Appropriations. 

We would like to see MATS converted to an industrial fund basis at the earliest 
practicable date and on a basis to insure efficient and economical operation. 

Without deemphasizing any portion of the House report herein referred to, we 
Wish to quote the following from page 46, which is a statement from the Presi- 
dent’s Air Coordinating Committee 1954 report on air policy: 

“The Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use 
of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States 
air carriers.” 

Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense* Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. Fioop. The next thing I want to talk about is this: My trouble 
is time. I try to get through this maze of information. I was in New 
York Sunday and coming back I devoted the trip on the train to the 
House investigators’ report. 

Mr. Dovetas. Will we have a chance to see the inserts in the record ? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 
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Mr. Dovatas. If it seems appropriate to comment, we will do it. 

Mr. Fuoop. You may look at it now, if you like. 

Mr. Dovetas. I will do it later. 

Mr. Froop. They are excerpts from the report and copy of the 
letter to Mr. Wilson. 

This is the committee investigative staff report. I waded through 
the report as much as I could and you and I seem to agree about criti- 
cism of some parts of it; especially those parts which deal with a new 
schedule or a new plan of operation. 

There are a dozen points there as to how this should be done and 
how you should help these civil people and what not. That part 
you and I agree is pretty cockeyed. I have seen a lot of gobbledegook 
around this place but it baffles me. I call it a Rube Goldberg operation. 

I would like to direct your attention, if you have a copy of it, to 
what he calls step 8 at bottom of page 8 and top of page 9. 

I notice in your statement you just refer to this section with a half 
dozen sentences and dotted lines. I do not blame you. I do not 
know what more you could do with it. The bottom of page 8. 

Mr. Dovetas. Really you could write a book on that or just point 
out in summary what it says. 

Mr. Fioop. You can write the book if you understand what it is 
allabout. I do not understand it. 

Mr. Dovetas. I found it very difficult. I spent quite a lot of time 
before I felt I could make the comments that I prepared for the 
committee. 

Mr. Fioop. You are Houdini if you can. We will not waste time 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, the remarks I just made are in connection with this 


House investigation report on MATS. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATION 


However, I disagree with you about this other part. I do not 
blame you for agreeing with the report about this. When they come 
to the bottom part dealing with the funding operation then, of course, 
you naturally rush in to embrace their recommendations about the 
funding operation because it does not ask you to amortize many of the 
capital investments the way some of us are inclined to suggest. 

For instance, you are going to buy $214 million worth of aircraft 
here. As I understand the suggestion, the committee report suggests 
that you would never have to cover these aircraft in the suggested am- 
ortization plan. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think that is correct. I do not think any industrial 
fund suggestion has called for amortizing the airplane. 

Mr. Fioop. I disagree with that. 

Mr. Doveuas: I did not embrace the report in that respect. I said 
I did not think there was any serious conflict between the report and 
what we are going ahead to do. 

Mr. Froop. That is an understatement. I do not think they went 
about it the right way. It is not that complicated. I think we have 
almost agreed what to do. Your original statement covered that. 
This part of the report dealing with this mixed-up 12-point sugges- 
tion as to how this plan should be carried out I think is inadequate. 
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The last part of it, what I call the last part, dealing with the fund- 
ing operation, I certainly take exception to, Mr. Chariman, because it 
seems to fly in the face of what this committee urged last year in its 
own recommendation. 

Furthermore, this report in no place refers to the report of this 
House committee or the Senate committee and the nine points of our 
report that the Secretary dealt with in his affirmative address. You 
would never know there was a report last year by the House and 
Senate. They make no mention of it. 

I look upon it as a pretty casual effort. 

Mr. Dove.as. It deals with several of the fundamental problems 
the commitee and the Air Force face. 

Mr. Fioop. In a narrative way. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a literary effort, not much more. 

Mr. Garwock. On this matter of amortization, if you refer to the 
history of the authorization of the industrial fund, that question of 
amortization was discussed at length and was left out of the indus- 
trial-fund idea so as to be sure to retain congressional control over 
new equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. We talked about that last year. You and I spent a half 
day on it last year. 

4 r. Gartock. That is the basic reason for its being left out of all 
of it. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would urge another reason and that is that I think 
it is quite likely that there are very real benefits to be secured from 
an industrial-fund operation, but we should not blind ourselves to the 
fact that this is fundamentally a military requirement that we are 
trying to meet and that it does not lend itself to complete commercial 
practices any more than it would be wise, let us say, to amortize fighter 
aircraft through the whole Air Force or heavy bombers. 

Mr. Fioop. You understand I am no purist on this thing. With 
what you say there is a great deal of truth. Ido press the point, since 
you stress economy as one of your basic elements, national defense 
first and within the rule of reason, economy, and you give your reasons 
as to why both are in your composition. 

I differ on the question of economy. I think of different operations 
that I cannot agree that you are as sound economically as you claim. 
That is the difference of opinion. I think the industrial funding 
operation, while not tick-tack-toe with United States Steel, neverthe- 
less there is a wide area in MATS for a program of industrial funding. 
I certainly do not think this investigation report suggestion is a 
proper one. 

I am no accountant or actuary. I could not tell you what to do. 
But I think we will work out something. 

Mr. Doveras. I think the program I outlined rather briefly in my 
principal statement for working into an industrial fund operation in 
1958, looking forward to a complete industrial fund operation in 1959, 
presents a pretty sensible approach to the whole problem. It is not 
easy to shift over. 

Mr. Fioop. No, I think you delayed it. Of course, nobody insisted 
that you should not. But this investigation report even postponed 
it 6 or 7 months longer than even you wanted to. Even you suggested 
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the first of the year and they give you, for no reason at all, 6 or 8 
months more as though this committee never discussed the problem 
before. You never asked for that. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think there is a difference between our proposal 
and their proposal. 

Mr. Fioop. A wide difference. 

Mr. Douctas. We will not have and cannot have a complete indus- 
trial fund operation starting July 1, 1957. We hope to set up the 
system that we described to ‘really get all the accounting experience, 


PASIS FOR COMPARISON OF OPERATIONAL COSTS OF MATS AND CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Fioop. I agree with that but it is my opinion that under no 
circumstances at any time can you present to the taxpayers of this 
Nation a fair, adequate comparison with commercial airlines, whatever 
you call them, civil airlines, unless there is incorporated in your indus- 
trial funding some kind of a reasonable yardstick or rule of thumb for 
your capital investment. 

Otherwise you are only telling half the story. If you tell the 
taxpayers you are ec onomical vis-a-vis commercial tr: ansport, of course 
that is not so if they include capital funding and you do not. You 
are only telling half the story and it is not a fair comparison. 

Mr. Doveuas. There is no question but that statement is correct. 

Mr. Froop. You are an airlines man and you have forgotten more 
about this than I will ever know. 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not think commercial operation and this oper- 
ation can ever be satisfactorily compared. 

Mr. Froop. Right. I agree. 

Mr. Dovatas. I think it is proper within limits to look at commer- 
cial standards and at MATS standards and try to build MATS into 
as effective an operation as is consistent. with our military require- 
ments and a proper expenditure. 

Mr. Froop. I am not going to quarrel with you. My only problem 
is to what extent and what plan and what elements are you going to 
use for what extent and degree for your capital elements in the fund- 
ing? It is a question of degree to reach the premise you have just 
well laid out. I know there is not a flat comparison. 

This town is a graveyard for businessmen who are going to come 
down here and show us how to run the Government, for the last hun- 
dred years. “I am going to run that Government the way I run my 
business. I am going to cut out this and save money.” A year later 
they are making statements at the National Airport “I told the 
President I could only leave my family for a year and I am going 
back.” We have had a thousand of them. I know you cannot do it. 
I agree with that. 

But you have not gone anywhere near, you have not started, of 
course, but when you get this thing underway unless you embrace 
some element of what I am trying to present you are not laying any 
basis for comparison fairly at all. You cannot. But you under- 
stand that. 

Mr. Suerparp. Did you present this for the record ? 

Mr. Froop. Yes, that is on the three comments on this report made 
by our own investigating committee. 

Mr. Suepparp. [ think that should be included in the record. 
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COMMENTS ON STAFF REPORT ON MATS 


Mr. Froop. That is merely my opinion and not that of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It is a personal opinion and not signed by the com- 
mittee and goes in the record as such. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


INVESTIGATIONS STAFF REvorT OF HouSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON MATS 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few comments on the report before us: 

1. First of all, I would not know from reading this report that the Congress 
had laid down a policy in House Report 2104 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, 
nor that similar views had been adopted by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, namely, the policy that the Government should adjust its use of air trans- 
portation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air carriers, 
nor that this very sentence, quoted from page 46 of our report last year, was the 
subject of a letter from the chairman of the House and Senate Defense Appro- 
priations Committee to the Secretary of Defense on August 3, 1956. There is no 
indication whatsoever in this entire staff report that the Congress has already 
discussed and laid down a policy. 

2. The 12-step procedure suggested in this report for dividing traffic between 
the Government airline and the commercial airlines is a real Rube Goldberg 
machine. It is written in the worst gobbledegook I ever saw and in my opinion 
would make the present bad situation even worse. 

If the witness will read the paragraph marked step 8 at the bottom of page 8 
and the top of page 9, which is just one of the 12 steps which would have to be 
taken, I defy anybody in this room to explain in clear and simple English what 
it means. 

8. Now the industrial funding recommended by this staff report would freeze 
into the future the mistakes of the past in that it assumes that for fiscal 1958 
and subsequently expenditures on commercial airlines will not be any higher 
than they were in fiscal 1956 which was the very thing we were complaining 
about last year. The new policy, namely, that the Government should adjust 
its use of air transportation to use existing unutilized capacity of United States 
air carriers was supposed to have gone into effect with the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1957, and there is no logic in trying to go back to 1956, a very bad year in 
the relationship between military and commercial airlines, as the basis for future 
industrial funding. You will notice that item 5 on page 40 of the House inves- 
tigative staff report assumes “that the need for commercial services will approxi- 
mate those procured in fiscal year 1956.” Such a device would simply freeze 
the bad pattern of the past and provide a future budget of only $43 million a year 
for commercial air services compared with $255 million a year to be spent on 
MATS itself. That is, the type of funding outlined on pages 38-41 of this inves- 
tigative staff report would result in $6 being spent on MATS compared to only 
$1 being spent on United States commercial airlines, and even those figures do 
not show how bad the picture would be because while the $1 would have to cover 
the amortized cost of the privately owned planes as well as their direct operating 
costs, the $6 would only be covering the direct operating costs of MATS (only 
about one-half the total cost of MATS) with the other half of MATS cost hidden 
from the taxpayers in various parts of the Pentagon budget. 

Nor is there any point in providing that MATS shall make charges for its 
transportation services if the cost of the transport planes themselves, amortized 
over a several year formula, is not included. To give a specific example based 
upon the fiscal 1955 figures furnished in our hearings last year, but if only direct 
operating costs such as gas, oil, and base pay to the crew are included, MATS 
could show itself as costing only $1.69 a mile, which is lower than most commer- 
cial lines. Of course, commercial lines have to charge for passengers and cargo 
a price which reflects not just the gas, oil, and pay to their crews, but the amor- 
tized cost of the planes themselves and a lot of the overhead. MATS should 
be put on the same basis. Otherwise we would simply be deluding ourselves 
because we would only show about half of MATS’ cost because the depreciation 
of aircraft alone on MATS would add another $1.23 a mile on to MATS’ re- 
ported cost for a total of $2.92 or considerably above the average commercial 
rates. 
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There is no point in deluding ourselves and deluding the taxpayers in the fu- 
ture by setting up the scheme which will look as if MATS were not operating in 
the red every year and in point of fact all that would be considered covered by 
the charges of MATS would be something of less than half of MATS’ total actual 
cost to the American taxpayers. 

It would have been more helpful, in my opinion, if this investigative staff 
report had explored ways and means in which cost of MATS could be figured 
on a basis comparable with the cost of commercial airlines, so that we would 
be able to know, as stated in the report on last year’s bill, when commercial 
transportation is more economical than transportation by the Government-owned 
airline. 


Under the scheme set forth by the investigative staff of this committee, we 
would never get that answer. 


SURVEY ON AVAILABILITY OF UNUTILIZED SPACE OF CIVIL AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. Fioop. As soon as I found out from the clerk when the hearings 
were set, I am sitting on the Commerce Committee with CAB, and I 
got hold of them and asked for a list of airlines. I got a surprise. 
They sent me the names and addresses of 70 different airlines in the 
United States and some of the possessions. Last year every once in 
a while I got the impression that some of the MATS people felt there 
was not adequate space. These commercial people have a lot of space. 

I sent the same wire to each of these outfits and said: 

Send me back for the 6 months we are talking about that this was supposed 
to be done or any 6 months you want to or last year or right now on available 
space that MATS could have utilized if they had asked for it. 

They all, to my amazement, wired me back, 8 or 9 or 10 wrote letters, 
but they all wired back in a couple of days and I made a compilation of 
that. I have attached also the telegrams and letters. 

You can see what they say. It simply details and itemizes what- 
ever space could have been utilized, cargo and passenger, by these 
people. It includes Pan American, National, and Eastern, all these 
so-called big fellows, and all the little fellows. They all expressed 
that opinion. 

In my opinion it deals directly with that part of House Report 2104 
of last year. 

Mr. Dovetas. I have not seen what they say. But I think it is 
proper to raise one question. If an airline receives a request to know 
how much space available it has had during a particular period of 
time and it Ned operated at a 65 percent load factor, it might very 
well say that it had space available up to 75 percent load factor or it 
might say it had space available up to 100 percent load factor. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Dove.as. The thing that is important is that probably for 
most of the carriers, without picking a perfect figure because they 
all have different ideas, the 65 percent load factor may be a satis- 
factory operating load factor. If they went up to 70 percent for any 
length of time you would find they were buying more aircraft to 
bring the load factor back down. 

Mr. Fuoop. I am only talking about space available during X 
months as they state. They will obviously state the limit. I take it 
for granted. I would, too. 

Mr. Dovetas. You see my point. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I make this additional point. As soon as I 
finish here I am going to another subcommittee hearing on the Com- 
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merce budget. There CAA right this minute while we are talkmg 
starting a half hour ago, there are $250 million in the other budget 
I am working on, yesterday and today, for aid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to civil airlines, $250 million for airports and what-not. 

Of course, that is law. The executive did not think that up. Most 
of that is provided by act of Congress. A Congressman has an air- 

ort and wants it taken care of; if he has not got one, he wants one; 
$250 million is the nut across the hall right this minute. 

With MATS costing—last year I was using the round figure of 
$1 billion which used to bring Mr. Garlock right out of his chair 
and still does, I guess. 

Mr. Dovetas. It tends to have that effect on me. 

Mr. Gar.ock. You use the figure a little loosely. 

Mr. Foon. I will settle for three quarters of it and give you the 
$250 million. This is my generous morning. 

I have also got $250 million for civilian airlines, airport subsidies, 
navigational aids of all kinds and descriptions. 

Is it not fair for some of us to believe that these things should be 
utilized? I also am against many of these unnecessary airline sub- 
sidies. I certainly think the airlines are not paying their way on all 
navigational aids and airports, and so forth. But that is not MATS’ 
problem. You have your own. 

Mr. Gartock. Did you include overseas airlines where MATS 
operates or did you just include domestic? 

Mr. Fioop. They are all in here. 

Mr. Gartock. MATS does not do any domestic business. 

The other thing is did they indicate that during certain seasons of 


the —_ they had space in one direction but not in the other? 
Pe, 


Mr. Fioop. No. Now that you raise that question, the answer 
to your question is no. However, I was going to raise that later 
on. I have not had too much time to analyze it. It is quite a job 
you did on that statement, this pink one. The boys did some night 
work on that one. 

LOAD FACTORS 


Mr. Garlock just raised this question. You stress quite a good 
deal, even waved your finger when you were talking about the per- 
centage of loads you took, the amount of traffic. 

Now I ask you this. In those parts of your statement where you 
used figures for flights were you talking about flights one way? Were 
you talking about flights both ways? And/or in which direction 
were you talking about? 

Mr. Dovetas. Our traffic figures, so far as we have stated, are 
ton-miles carried. Available ton-miles deal with all flights flown, 
which is the normal way to make the statement. 

I did refer to the fact that the ton-mile cost that we show at- 
tributable to commercial carriers under contract is rather high be- 
cause in a good many instances we would have to pay for the round 
trip without fully utilizing the trip both ways. 

There is a very real problem in our ability to use transportation that 
is available due to a requirement in one direction. It isa real problem. 

Mr. Fioop. You know what I mean, Mr. Secretary. You are loaded 
one way. Do you deadhead that plane back? 
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Mr. Doveuas. No, we do not although in special instances we may 
have a very bad load in one direction when we have a full load in the 
other direction. But the overall situation is accurately reflected in 
the load factors that we will put in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose we do this in fairness to all of us. 

Mr. Dove as. We should put in the record at this point some obser- 
vation on load factors. 

Mr. Suepparp. Transportation is a generalized requirement. You 
are not operating on a specific schedule, are you? 

Mr. Doveras. MATS 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. x ou are proportionately but not in total? 

Mr. Dovetas. Not in total. 

Mr. Suepparp. Consequently you are subject to the same generali- 
zation of your load factor that any other transportation operation 
might be and perhaps more specifically so because of military require- 
ments, is that correct ? 


MATS’ USE IN CONNECTION WITH SAC EXERCISES 


Mr. Dovexas. That is absolutely correct and it is exemplified by 
the fact that in particular months SAC exercises may require the 
utilization of as much as 30 percent of MATS lift. And when we 
get a SAC exercise we have airplanes standing down. There is also, 
in these SAC movements, a certain amount of deadheading to pick up 
points and from discharge points. You get a relatively large amount 
of what may be fairly inefficient transportation. It is militar y busi- 
ness. . 

Mr. Gartock. The other problem is getting from the MATS operat- 


ing base to the place SAC starts from. You deadhead to begin with. 
Mr. Froop. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMAND CRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Sheppard was interested in those command craft. 
I have written a letter which embraced that point but it was classified. 
You were going to see how much of it you could declassify. I think the 
only thing you were concerned with was actual location. 

Mr. Dovetas. Just so the committee understands our attitude, we 
have no objection to stating the total number of 4-engine transport 
aircraft in the Air Force. We have given you by types the 4-engine 
inventory of MATS. 

What I think is a mistake is a breakdown by types of all aircraft, 
particularly with reference to European theater and Far East theater 
and Tactical Air Command. I do not see any reason why we should 
get in the situation of putting that material in the reports when it is 
freely available to the committee for every purpose that the committee 
wants to make of it for purposes of understanding and comment and 
criticism. 

Mr. Suerparp. If I may say to my colleague, because I instigated the 
inquiry so far as this present hearing is concerned, it was not my desire 
to have X type of plane. It was the total number of planes assigned 
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for the specific purpose that I inquired into, whether they be Beach- 
craft or what not as far as I was concerned. 

Now to the committee and for the committee’s express purpose the 
other report, I think, should delineate the types of planes assigned, but 
for the record the only thing I was concerned about was the total num- 
ber assigned. I do not w ant confusion in the words “command use” 
because it can be applied in a broad sense or restricted sense. I want 
it in the restricted sense. 

Mr. Dovctas. I remember we had furnished such information last 
year and last year we furnished for committee use, it actually was not 
classified but it was not put in the record, by types of aircr raft, 4-engine 
and 2-engine, that we refer to as performing executive and administra- 
tive activities, aircraft for support of special missions that other flying 
activities do not take care of, in five categories, all passenger aircraft 
of the Air Force. 

I would like to submit such a paper which brings it up to date if I 
may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuepprarpD. That will be consistent and I think will respond to 
the request that I was interested in. 

(Information referred to follows:) 

The total numbers of transport aircraft assigned in the administrative, execu- 
tive, and special mission categories are as follows: 4-engine, 190; 2-engine, 383; 
total, 578. These figures are as programed for March 31, 1957. 

(Nore.—Additional information is being furnished for the use of 
the committee. ) 


SURVEY ON AVAILABILITY OF UNUTILIZED SPACE ON CIVIL AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, because of its obvious importance and 
the cover that this makes on all these different airlines, I have here 
the telegrams they sent me, the entire folder, and the letters, dealing 
with that space available. To save time, since my time is practic ally 
up on this first go-round, I ask permission to insert that in the record 
at this point with those comments, since L cannot examine it further at 
this time. 

Mr. Snepparp. We will insert the communications and the sum- 
mary requested in the record and, for the benefit of you, Mr. Secretary, 
the balance of the file will be left in the committee and subject to 
scrutiny by those who are entitled to observe it in the committee. 

Mr. Froop. I would like the record to show just what vou have said, 
of course, but, in addition, the summary I have made to be in the 
record with the accompanying comment. I made and all these original 
telegrams or letters to be in the possession of the committee, and not 
only to have the Air Force look at it but anybody else that wants to 
look at it. I do not think it should be a private document. 

Mr. Sueprarp. When you say “in the committee,” it should be con- 
fined to the committee and the hearings of the committee, and I do 
not think it should become what would be considered a general public 
matter. It is for those concerned with the issue, including congres- 
sional Members of the House. 
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Mr. Fioop. Then it is understood that the original answers by wire 
and letter from the airlines to my wires will be available in the com- 
mittee office to be examined by anyone with interest in the matter. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


(Following is the text of the telegram sent to all United States air carriers 
to survey amount of unutilized space which might have been available to fly 
military traffic.) 

Last year House and Senate Appropriations Committees adopted new policy 
that “the Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use 
of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States 
air carriers.” Special hearings on Defense Department use of air transporta- 
tion were recommended by me, and our Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
commences hearings Tuesday, March 12. Please advise me promptly approximate 
ton-miles and dollar volume of unused space you had during last half calendar 
1956 which might have been available to fly military traffic, either domestic or 
international; also probable unutilized capacity available 1957. 

Congressman DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Old House Office Building. 


We all recall our House Report 2104, 84th Congress, 2d session, page 45, on 
the defense appropriation for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957, wherein we 
stated: 

“* * * it is the opinion of the committee that the Air Force should give atten- 
tion to handling its air-transport business in such a way as to assist in keeping 
the nonscheduled and other airlines.in a reasonably sound financial and operating 
position. In this regard, President Kisenhower’s Air Coordinating Committee’s 
1954 Report on Air Policy (p. 17) had this to say: 

“*The Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use 
of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States 
air carriers.’ 

“The committee strongly endorses that statement.” 

The term “United States air carriers” used in air report includes big companies. 
medium-sized companies, and small companies. 

From the Civil Aeronautics Board I obtained a list of these companies and in 
preparation for these hearings I telegraphed all, repeat, all of them, to give us 
their experience with the military since our new policy was written here. 

It is obviously a question of fact, and not of opinion, as to how much unutilized 
space these United States air carriers had during the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year 1957 which might have been available to fly military traffic. 

We will all recall last year that occasionally the Air Force witnesses would 
imply that there really wasn’t much unused space available on commercial 
airlines for them to use. 

Now we have the answers supplied by some seventy-odd replies from the 
United States air carriers themselves. 

Incidentally, I think the mere fact that our committee held hearings last year 
and issued its report has encouraged these airlines to come out of hiding and 
speak up. They are evidently less scared of retaliation by the Pentagon than 
they were a year ago. 

I will say to begin with that I do not assume that all their unused space 
would have been available between places where the mililtary was shipping 
their traffic, but it is also obvious from the worldwide coverage of all these air- 
lines that a great deal of it was available to the military, and should so have 
been used. 

The results of my industry survey staggered me. Since the day when our 
committee laid down the policy that the Government should adjust its use of air 
transport so as to make use of the unutilized space of United States air car- 
riers, these same United States air carriers have reported to us that they had 
unused passenger and cargo capacity worth over $400 million. 

United States air carriers had and will have much more than enough space to 
fly everything that MATS now carries. And these same carriers state that 
they expect even more unused space this coming year, the way things are going 
out at the Pentagon. 

We have heard, and will hear I am sure, that if we don’t have a huge Gov- 
ernment-owned airline to fly the Government’s traffic, we will be “paying twice.” 
Well, I say that the taxpayers are being made to pay twice now. 
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Twenty years ago Congress decided to assist the growth of commercial air 
transportation in the interest of national defense among other purposes. The 
Federal budget for next year provides over $250 million for promotion of civil 
aviation, in the form of airports, subsidies, mail pay, navigation aids, ete. And 
now, on top of that, we are expected to appropriate some $1 billion to beef up a 
Government airline to carry the Government’s traffic, nearly all of which could 
perfectly well be handled on the commercial lines. Let the Pentagon make full 
use of the available unused space on United States air carriers—as our com- 
mittee agreed they should do—before they go about building up their own air- 
line empire, 

Mr. Chairman, I have made a careful tabulation of these industry replies, 
and I believe the issue is so important and the amounts of public money in- 
volved are so large that all of these telegraphic replies, plus my summary tab- 
ulation, done in the order in which these industry replies were received, be in- 
serted in the record of our hearings at this point. 
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(The following statement by Mr. Douglas was furnished later :) 


Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate the opportunity you have afforded me 
to review the foregoing material. In commenting on it I think it would be 
useful to point out some very important considerations which, I suggest, should 
be taken into account in evaluating the data listed. 

First—and I have already mentioned this, but would like to expand it a bit 
further—there is the matter of how an airline would compute the amount and 
value of its “* * * available space that MATS could have utilized * * *” during 
a given period. In this connection I would observe, based on my experience, 
that a number of airlines would use a number of different criteria on which to 
develop such information. In addition, I should think that the information 
furnished by airline “X,” which might have been computed against a reasonable 
load factor, say, in the area of 60 to 70 percent, would shed considerably more 
light on the situation than wonld information furnished by airline “Y,’” which 
might have been computed against a load factor of 100 percent. My reason for 
this observation is that airline management would almost certainly feel that any 
market segment which consistently supported a load factor as much as 5 percent 
above an established satisfactory operating level would justify the operation 
of more flights or larger equipment. The net effect of such an exercise of judg- 
ment would be to bring the load factor back down to the operating level again. 

Second, I believe it would be desirable to determine which of the carriers oper- 
ate routes and types of service which the military could utilize effectively and 
economically. For example, a number of the listings represent air taxi, fixed 
base, and light plane charter service; another group would include local service 
carriers whose routes might or might not serve areas generating military traffic. 

Third, I would think that possibly the most important area for careful con- 
sideration is that which relates to those carriers whose routes, services, and 
equipment would actually have been useful to the military. Included in this 
are several subordinate points which would, I believe, make the material 
more meaningful : 

There is the question of seasonal imbalance; for example, we are aware 
that the transatlantic commercial air routes are much more heavily traveled 
in summer than in other seasons. The summer also happens to be the time when 
military airlift needs across the Atlantic are greatest. (This is due in part 
to our policy of transferring military personnel, when possible, at a time when 
the least disruption in dependents’ schooling would be caused. ) 

There is the question of the relationship between the computed amount of 
available space and the amount of that available space which results from 
‘no shows,” that is, canceled reservations. For example, let us assume that 
there is some average number of empty seats that applies to all flights leaving 
New York for Europe. Since the number of canceled reservations on a given 
flight are not known until shortly before departure time, the military could 
only fill the empty seats if its passengers were kept on standby near at hand. 
Such a process would appear to defeat the purpose of using air transportation, 
which is to save time. 

In the above example I have used a route on which we know there is a 
significant amount of military travel, but the same reasoning would apply to 
any route. In addition, I believe further evaluation of the material would 
reveal that there may be included therein the available space on many routes 
over which military travel is very light or nonexistent. 

Fourth, as a final point I should observe that the summary material appears 
to contain large amounts of space which would be available only on an “in- 
dividual travel” basis; by this I mean that first-class tickets would have to be 
purchased to use this space. From the standpoint of economy the Air Force 
can generally get the same kind and quality of air transport service from the 
carriers at substantial savings by buying it on a contract or charter basis. 


EXPENDITURES FOR COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION BY MILITARY 
DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. I will read this letter from Mr. McNeil. This reference 
ismade to letter I wrote him. 


Reference is made to your letter of March 7, 1957, to the Secretary of De- 
fense, requesting data on total expenditures for commercial air transportation by 
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= military departments for fiscal years 1951-56 and the first half of fiscal year 
1957. 

In response to your request, enclosed herewith are two copies of a summary 
tabulation reflecting the estimated dollar amount of commercial air transporta- 
tion procured by each department for the fiscal year periods requested. These 
data are based on information obtained from the respective military depart- 
ments, and cover passenger and cargo movements on contract, charter, and 
individual transportation requests. 

With respect to your request that these data be broken down into interna- 
tional and domestic traffic, the military departments have indicated that such 
a breakdown is not readily available and will take an estimated 3 weeks to 
complete. The departments are being asked to prepare the requested break- 
down which will be forwarded to you as soon as it is completed. 


Mr. Doveuas. I have a breakdown, Mr. Congressman, not by over- 
seas and domestic for 1956, but by so-called carrier groups. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want a copy of this letter? 

Mr. Doueias. Yes; just to be sure. The information I have stated 
with respect to Defense Department expenditures on airlift are the 
same as the Defense Department information. 

Mr. SHerparp. We will make this letter a part of the record, please. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Wushington, D. C., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Fi.oop: Reference is made to your letter of March 7, 1957, to the 
Secretary of Defense, requesting data on total expenditures for commercial air 
transportation by the military departments for fiscal years 1951-56 and the first 
half of fiscal year 1957. 

In response to your request, enclosed herewith are two eopies of a summary 
tabulation reflecting the estimated dollar amount of commercial air transporta- 
tion procured by each department for the fiscal year periods requested. These 
data are based on information obtained from the respective military depart- 
ments, and cover passenger and cargo movements on contract, charter, and indi- 
vidual transportation requests. 

With respect to your request that these data be broken down into international 
and domestic traffic, the military departments have indicated that such a 
breakdown is not readily available and will take an estimated three weeks to 
eomplete. The departments are being asked to prepare the requested breakdown 
which will be forwarded to you as soon as it is completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNEIL. 


Commercial air transportation procured by the military departments, 
ee years 1951-57 (Ast half) 





Fiscal year ob dy Air Force ! Army ? Navy 3 | Tota! 

re ee ee ee ees ted ap at $79, 000, 000 $20, 012, 029 $7, 472, 152 $106, 484, 181 
il ak ini i 74, 573, 000 36, 795, 418 9, 351, 395 120, 719, 813 
Se caaedetee ann te | 81, 224,000 56, 020, 856 9, 794, 797 147, 039, 655 
RR ek ERs ee sha a 34, 756, 000 50, 513, 349 10, 592, 190 95, 861, 539 
TE. no dbbiadhtl - tilntqcntnncespatoney 16, 834, 000 71, 201, 022 12, 593, 961 100, 628, 983 
1956__ 4 53, 115, 000 86, 082, 483 | 20, 314, 430 | 1459, 511, 918 

| 57,000,000 | 12, 484, 507 | 100, 624, 507 


July-December 1956 (estimated) -- ---| 31, 140, 000 








1 The data for Air Force include revised figures for fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 from those previously 
furnished for these years in July 24, 1956, letter from Mr. MeNeil. Beginning with fiscal year 1965, the 
amounts shown include transportation costs for airmail, but exclude air express. 

2? The data for Army represent the amounts paid each year to commercial air carriers by the Army Fi- 
nance Center, Indianapolis, for air transportation procured with transportation requests and bills of lading 
on behalf of both Army and Air Force. Contract airlift procured by the Air Force for the Army since 
October 1, 1955, is included in Air Force figures. 

4 The data for Navy for fiscal years 1951-54 are estimated for passenger traffic. In addition the Navy total 
for fiscal year 1951 does not include Marine Corps. 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, my time is up. When you get back to 
me on the other go-round, I have a half dozen more questions later. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You will have an opportunity at that time if the 

ntleman is present and I am sure he will be. 

Mr. Norrell? 

Mr. Norrety. No questions. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Andrews. 


MISSION OF MATS 


Mr. Anprews. Just one. 

Mr. Secretary, of necessity the cost of maintaining the MATS fune- 
tion is expensive. 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You have two purposes served by MATS, first to 
meet your present-day needs of transporting passengers and cargo? 

Mr. Dovctas. First to be ready for wartime requirements. 

Mr. Anprews. That is the secnod I had in mind. You have some- 
what the same type problem the Government has in maintenance 
and operation of our maritime fleet. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MATS AND MSTS 


Mr. Doveuas. I think there is one major difference, sir. That is 
that there is no D-day immediate mission as I understand it for the 
maritime fleet. 

Mr. Anprews. But there would be a D-day need for an adequate 
merchant marine. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct, but, as I understand it, the critical 
need for sealift exists, but due to the nature of the transportation 
medium (i. e., ships), that need builds up less rapidly than the critical 
airlift need. The distinctive problem that we face in the matter of 
airlift is to have not only a capability a week from now—we must have 
the capability, as was indicated yesterday in detailing some of our 
oe sony war plans, to go when “the bell rings” with a very substan- 
tial lift. 

That is possible only if the aircraft are in operation, if the crews 
are trained, and if there is a definite plan as to where the aircraft go 
tocarry what. Ithink that isa very real difference. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All right, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. I pass for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Mr. Chairman, I assume that the details so far 
as appropriations are concerned will be gone into by the panel at a 
later date. 

Mr. Suerparp. Each chairman has the right to extend his hearings 
to the degree he thinks advisable when it comes to the panel operation. 
As it applies to the Navy, the answer is “Yes.” 
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GLOBAL AIR ROUTES SUPPORTED BY MATS 


Mr. WiceteswortH. On that assumption I have only a few ques- 
tions. Mr. Secretary, it was reported a year ago that the MATS 
organization supported more than 110,000 miles of global air routes. 
Has that been extended or is that a fair figure now ? 

Mr. Dovenas. General Wilson will answer the question, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

General Wizson. The routes are the same as last year with one ex- 
ception that we have now inaugurated within the past year a route in 
support of the long-range missile program indicated on the map down 
through the Caribbean, Trinidad, to Recife, on over to Ascension 
Island. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Will you supply the correct overall figure for 
comparison purposes when you revise your remarks, please. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MATS’ Routes 


The current worldwide routes employed within the MATS structure, as well 
as the average frequency of operation over these routes are indicated in the 
following compilation. The frequency figures are representative of average 
performance and vary from month to month dependent upon such variables as 
requirements and capabilities. 


Monthly flight frequency 
LATIN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Charleston AFB, S. C., to— 


Balboa, C. Z_ 4 ; 20 

Se eee ene amen Sut i. Co ee ei 2 

I at os 8 i nig hb bil disp beech en we nse «bed chk bes 4 
Brookley AFB, Ala., to— 

NN VME SD da snd pe eg ins oe heh Sa arcnietea a hen stare - 12 


NORTHERN AREAS 


McGuire AFB, N. J./Dover AFB, Del., to— : 
Argentia-St. John’s, Newfoundland__-_-~- plication tts bn 30 
I A a i, civ wd dee edb ean aieniincins mn bien 10 


Sondrestrom, Greenland___-._----~-_--- god Deep aeee iain 
I I cae ite staal nse eee 
aden an cceapnegn gute atacen cooe salaries TE nace ie ; 35 


Churchill, Canada eA SD Ne te ke eee ee Sie ea 4 
EUROPEAN AREA 

McGuire AFB, N. J./Dover AFB, Del., to 
Burtonwood, England —__-~- nansegptedaledkadibbirbah SS 56 NS al Niue Lise 95 
PEGRETUtt, GOT ANT i cs enn. ce macenndes nh J, eanebiahligekeaaesede 131 
CRRDESRIOES, BTORCE...... nnn cemddonnel OT Oe 111 
E,W oo een mnse wetsicl ial ianenetcle ck teivmmmadiiic consekat mem eomnal 33 
SENG. POE nik cence nn nnd witnnees etbgtits ss tales llansildh Sioa Snie di 8 

AFRICA-MIDDLE EAST AREA 

Charleston AFB, 8. C., to- 
al I a a lial ast Unlin eh Shaildsgesatis lull Obed wt a dpites 30 
a oe aan ec ar eects mamesenisnven tadenincmsiisiasil 17 
I i sss eyeienveensinenaigh eubellaie Uatmneibbienie tess ansibincaen samnnicaoen adhe 3 (2 
Sj INA i cticnctisesiaiilrdik bitten cncnienies in dae Seta a ace cali sl ke sheeted 35 


i enon SITE ; 16 
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Monthly flight frequency—Continued 


ALASKAN AREA 

McChord AFB, Wash., to— 
Pee TER. BANGOR, 65) 5 case-aese HLA. sleek sss estan 32 
MAmanOrnge, ALAR sicko ai ttiew bade iiee sen late eeeo nae 18 


McChord AFB, Wash., to— 


RN a ket cco am genes ni esis lrg 27 
a aac pl inlined coon sein: ieeiee onl 11 
Hickam AFB, Hawaii, to— 
MONG: ROO the oe Se ee 75 
SGarebal): Telemieui 3 ses ihn ecpasl paewe dahl nclegegl 18 
I i ciate ah Pia S Ratbone td -entpmnsenal beanie tank teaie ee 36 
We riaaiia, Pe CG ch acg sh easdiomed tages ely aaeenen sh connnclanaiaa gs 23 
nn ce a a a ad ag Re 10 
Dheteh,) Saudi’ ridin. i ee 4 
ee oii hn) os kd a Se eel late 20 
Travis AFB, Calif., to— 
OO i a laa saath Mc cance ill a A li th cai Ami 138 
Ne CA aoa aeps cocies gn rereeseeponceres eeemaeatiaeie cei ate emcees bee 185 


The above routes are identical to those utilized during the previous year with 
the exception of the Charleston-Ascension Island route which has been added 
to support the Air Research and Development Command downrange requirement. 
Route frquencies and mileages are also approximately the same as those in the 
previous operating period. In addition to the above standard routes, MATS 
provides airlift for a classified special mission involving six trips weekly. The 
nature of the mission and the security needs require employment of military 
aircraft and crews, 

It is pointed out that flights along a given route which terminate at interme- 
diate points are listed above in addition to flights over that route to the final 
destination. For example, on the route to the African-Middle East area, virtually 
all flights going beyond the Azores would stop at Terciera, but only 17 flights 
terminate at Terciera. 


COMPARISON OF CARGO AND MAIL CARRIED BY MATS AND MAJOR 
CIVIL ATRLINES 


Mr. Wiceeiesworrn. It has also been stated that MATS in 1956 
flew 580 million ton-miles of cargo and mail for its manager and sole 
customer, the United States Department of Defense, and that this 
figure exceeded the combined ton-mileage of the five largest United 
States airlines. Is thata fair statement? 

Mr. Doveras. Cargo and mail. I am sure it is. I really cannot 
make a definitive statement from my own knowledge, but I have no 
doubt but that that is true. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


During calendar year 1956 the major United States airlines certificated for 
passenger, property, and mail, carried the following tonnages : 


United States mail, erpress, and freight carried 


; Ton-miles 
BOC NUR PO oi, ois wre ntncsieie batintiwdied nosomaaln 167, 239, 340 
EE eee ees em _. 815, 250, 087 

acer Ih si a is ie Ss rch sd canst leses cncasn saints ealotaamnalialoaii 482, 489, 427 


Source: Airline Traffic Report for 1956, Aviation Week, Feb. 11, 1957. 


It can be seen that this total is less than worldwide MATS cargo-mail opera- 
tions. However, the total ton-miles of lift operated by the all-cargo carriers was 
not available when this table was prepared ; but the total then will exceed the 580 
million ton-miles carried by MATS. 

‘It should be pointed out at this time that there are several factors which in- 
validate the use of ton-miles as a comparative element for the purposes under 
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consideration. First, MATS fleet is composed of basic cargo transports while 
the civil air transports which are modified to basic cargo configuration comprise 
a very small percentage of the entire commercial fleet. This percentage is de- 
creased further when related only to civil cargo aircraft in the four-engine or 
larger type category. Secondly, MATS cargo operations are operated principally 
to oversea points, and per ton carried obviously generate a greater number of 
ten-miles than would a domestic lift from coast to coast with the same aircraft. 


MATS PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. It was also reported a year ago that MATS 
is employing approximately 105,000 military and civilian personnel 
of which 16,000 were civilians, 63, 000 were in the technical services 
and 42,000 were assigned to the air transport activities. 

Would you supply for the record the comparable figures? 

Mr. Douatas. We will supply that for the record. I think there 
is no substantial change in the figures. I think that emphasis should 
be put on the fact that the 100,000 personnel figure includes all the 
command activities of MATS in addition to its transport mission. 

Mr. Wica.esworti. I understand that. 

(Information referred to follows:) 


Assigned strength in MATS as of February 19657 


Officer Airman Civilian 














a a ii ee 110, 338 13, 298 78%, 697 18, 343 
Air-transport divisions. __.............-...-..-..--.-.-- 42, 731 5, 847 27, 949 8, 935 
Techni 


services and independent units....-........- 67, 607 7, 451 50, 748 9, 408 


All of the 42,731 personnel assigned to air transport divisions are not engaged 
in transport activities. Many are engaged in missions and base activities which 
support other missions of MATS and other command activities tenanted on MATS 
bases. The number of persons engaged in the Strategic Transport activity in 
fiscal year 1956 is shown on the following tables: 


Man-years employed in the strategic transport mission 








| 























| 7 Total Officer «| Airman Civilian 
I. By organizational category, fiscal year 1956: Bs | 
Air transport divisions: 
i 14, 887 1, 966 * 735 2, 186 
Continental division... _.- ee atenterde es ae 5, 036 1, 036 3, 250 ‘ 
Pacific division............- iunadaenee a 8, 391 a 1,117 5 575 | __ 16” 
Division total. . ‘iJ | 28.314 “4,119 | 19, 540 1’ 635 
Headquarters, MATS and independent units_. ---| 1, 518 294 | 813 | 411 
Total man-years..........-.--.-.----------- ..| 29, 832 | 4,413 | 20,373 | 5,046 
' ' ' | 
II. By functional category, fiscal year 1956: Man-years 
irect expense functions: 

BEL EE icra esc sesteael comeaieiets ished iacteibae tama, an 
Field maintenance. . __- ‘ SoU neu ewensen . wate sebecddivdhuced |S ie 
Organizational maintenance... __. ; lai miyrcee eee 
Total direct expense functions... ___- ; i séacneaaeenia: ae 

Indirect expense functions: ed 
Administration. -.._..._.. i: : . Ke ean 2, 856 
a a i eS 4, 271 
Ground operations. - er te epee nee ane eee ia 2, 734 
Squadron overhead. -- SSAA MI ebb kk setbhucbie ad faite cbdead ‘ edie 498 

EL Faia dirt b hdndcnh oath 35666 ~> detections dh Seas 44 b6ids } <n 5h) td sd in cps b cerita 3,553 
es te ID BRIE... 0. cca cnacb ccna ccwecece ns rlnccoceegkewcenn 13, 912 
Headquarters MATS overhead and independent unit support. ........._.. sdieiesedh yn 1, 518 





otal man-years employed in the strategic transport mission.............................. 29,832 
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NUMBER OF FOUR-ENGINE TRANSPORT ATRCRAFT 


Mr. WiccLEeswortnu. You told us yesterday, as I understand it, that 
you plan to have about 619 four-engine planes, compared with 488 in 
the current year. Is that correct? 

Mr. Doveotas. That is correct, sir. The increase, as you will re- 
member, is due to the proposed consolidation into MATS of heavy 
troop-carrier aircraft, all C—124’s, in the continental United States, 
and 15 Nayy aircraft. 


OVERALL COST OF MATS AND COST OF TRANSPORT AND OTHER MISSIONS, 
1955-56 


Mr. WicctEeswortH. You reported last year that the total operating 
costs for fiscal year 1955 were about $560 million, of which 40 percent 
was for the technical services, 22 percent for base support, 30 percent 
for strategic transport operations, and the remainder for miscellaneous 
activities. 

Mr. Dove.as. Thirty percent for strategic transport. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. And the remainder for miscellaneous activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Dovaetas. I am sure that that is substantially correct. I think 
it isa little unfortunate that we continue to start out with a half-billion- 
dollar figure in so many of our statements about MATS because we 
really are only concerned with transport operations, and roughly 
transport operations are somewhere from a third to a half of the ex- 
penses. 

Mr. WieciesworrH. You mean that for fiscal 1956 and fiscal 1957 
you would anticipate that the overall cost would be just about the 
same? 

Mr. Dovetas. Fiscal 1956 shows a figure that I used yesterday of 
$248 million for strategic transport operations. 

Mr. WicetEswortH. Alone? 

Mr. Dovetas. Alone, but including training costs. If the train- 
ing costs, which amount to $35 million or more, are taken out, you 
have a transport cost of $206 million. The overall cost, including the 
base operations in Iceland and Bermuda, the Azores, that support 
other activities than MATS transport, and the several service com- 
mands such as weather communications, air-sea rescue, you get a total 
naore for 1956 comparable to the large figure that you used of $596 
million. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. When you revise your remarks, will you please 
give us comparative figures on the basis you suggest for transport op- 
erations for, say, 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958 fiscal years and an com- 
parative figures on an overall basis? 

Mr. Dovatas. We have figures for the first half of 1957. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Then estimate it for the year 1957 and for 
1958, if you can. 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, we can. 

(Information referred to follows :) 
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Overall cost of MATS, and cosi of transport and other missions as reported for fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 


| 
| Reported, | Reported, 
fiscal year fiscal vear 
1955 =| 198 





Total reported cost of operations _- aes § $560, 024,000 | $596, 105, 000 
Cost of technical services and other missions. ._ Metts | $388, 462,000 | $414, 856, 000 
Strategic transport mission cost of operations ; ; |! $: 219, 646, 000 | ' $248, 464 00 
Percent of total cost ___ | 39 42 
Less cost of training and test__- : | $32, 103,000 | $41, 531, 000 
Cost of strategic airlift | $187, 543, 000 $206, 933, 000 





1 Includes depot maintenance charge not included in ‘Total reported cost of operations” in the amount of: 
$48,084,000 for fiscal year 1955; $67,215,000 for fiscal year 1956. 


Note.—Additional information for fiscal year 1957 and 1958 is being furnished for committee use. 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Mr. Chairman, on page 47 of the committee 
report of last year there are listed some nine categories of information 
which the report indicated MATS should be asked to have available 
at this time. 

I understand that the chairman requested that information yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Doveias. Mr. Congressman, my principal statement was de- 
voted almost wholly to a response to the nine requests for information. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you find later on when you see the record that you 
wish to clarify it, that will be your privilege. 


D-DAY CAPABILITY OF MATS 


Mr. Wiccteswortnh. Coming back to the matter of the sizeof MATS 
I understand that basically it is the Joint Chiefs of Staff that deter- 
mines the size of the airlift that is required for D-day and that on that 
basis you determine the number of planes that shall be carried in 
MATS. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Wicateswortn. You state on page 6 of your statement that the 
military airlift requirements for the first 30 days following a hypo- 
thetical D-day of July 1, 1957, have been computed to be X million 
ton-miles, that this figure states the airlift needs of the three services 
as approved by the ‘Joint Chiefs for movement of personnel and 
material to overseas points in support of a general war based on 
present strategic concepts. 

Have we, in fact at the present time, the necessary number of ae 
to meet that requirement of X million ton-miles in the first 30 days? 

Mr. Doveras. To meet that requirement, Mr. Congressman, requires 
all of MATS lift and heavy troop carrier lift available plus the civil 
reserve air fleet lift. To meet 100 percent the total requirement 
stated, the civil reserve air fleet must be fully effective for the whole 
month. 

We discussed yesterday at some length the fact that ‘at the present 
time we would not expect to get 100 percent use out of the civil 
reserve air fleet during the first month. When appropriate action is 
taken, which is really in process at the present time, that civil reserve 
airlift will be built up so that we will approximately meet the full re- 
quirement as was stated in the statement. 
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Mr. WiacGLesworru. What do you mean by fully effective? 

Mr. Douetas. There are certain civil reserve fleet aircraft atthe 
present time that have not been modified for overseas operation. In 
some cases the contracts have not been completed. But generally 
speaking we have the lift that will substantially meet the full stated 
requirement. 

fr. WiccLeswortH. On the next page you first state that the present 
MATS program air transport fleet as augment by heavy troop carrier 
aircraft and certain other Air Force aircraft will take care of about 
60 percent of the lift required for the first 10 days. Then you go on 
and state that this lift as augmented by CRAF will be sufficient to meet 
essential requirements for the first 30 days provided CRAF plan is 
fully implemented and that we do not suffer heavy initial losses to 
transport capabilities, and so forth. 

Does that mean 40 percent of the airlift required in the 10 days must 
come from CRAF? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. WiacieswortH. How many planes either off or on the record 
would that indicate? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think we might as well take it off the record, Mr. 
Chairman, if we may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WicaeteswortH. On the basis of what you just told us off the 
record it would seem to me that you have ample in sight, includin 
MATS, heavy troop carrier aircraft, certain Air Force aircraft, ma 
the CRAF air fleet referred :to, to take care of the first 10 days 
requirements. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think in another place we state a small deficit might 
exist at certain times but it is substantially a fact that the present 
fleet can meet the stated requirements through the first 30-day period. 

Mr. Wiceitesworrn. I note that statement in your report but I 
thought you drew a distinction between the first 10 days and the first 
30 days. I take it from what you say now that the answer is that, 
barring the unforeseen, you have ample to meet in full the require- 
ments, (a) for the first 10 days and (6) for the first 30 days. 

Mr. Dovetas. Off the record, please. 

{Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. In the chart which was presented yesterday by General 
Wilson, he laid out the requirement put on MATS by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and I asked him the question whether this requirement, as he 
laid it out, could be met tomorrow. His answer was ves. 

Mr. Dovetas. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Dovatas. Mr. Ford, the charts shown to the committee by Gen- 
eral Wilson yesterday dealt only with a single high priority require- 
ment of the first period. 

Mr. Forp. I think it also should be said, based on testimony of 
yesterday and today, that that high priority during the early phases 
of the period would take up most of the requirement. 

Mr. Dovuatas. That is certainly so. 

Mr. Wiacteswortn. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. WicetEswortH. I do not want to put words into your mouth, 
Mr. Secretary, but I had the impression, derived from the size of the 
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civil reserve air fleet you have given us and the percentage of the fleet 
you have indicated would be required, that there is more than numbers 
anvolved in making that fleet effective. 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir; that is correct. The civil aircraft all need 
some special equipment. Civil aircraft that are presently engaged in 
overocean transportation are substantially ready to go as they are. 
Many of the aircraft are operated domestically by your principal 
continental and transcontinental airlines, and, with respect to those 
aircraft, some modifications and special equipment are required. 

Mr. Wico.eswortn. Off the record. 

{Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccrieswortn. How long do you think it will be before the 
civil-reserve air fleet would be fully effective ? 

Mr. Douetas. Between 30 and 60 days. 

Mr. Anorews. Mr. Secretary, what percentage of the civilian or 
commercial aircraft would you take on D-day ? 

Mr. Dovcuas. That goes to the question of how many relatively 
long-range, four-engine aircraft are being operated by the civil car- 
riers. My recollection is that it is somewhere around 800 aircraft, 
and we would get, under present programing, 350. I am given the 
figure of 804 for the end of fiscal year 1956, of which 350 come into 
the civil reserve air fleet. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. I don’t want to take any more time on this, 
Mr. Chairman. You state, Mr. Secretary, on page 9, as I understand 
it, that the important fact today is that the combined capability of 
MATS, the heavy troop carrier squadrons in the zone of the interior, 
and the civil reserve air fleet, when fully available, is generally ade- 
quate to meet approved airlift requirements for D-day of July 1, 1957. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. It is important to say again that this 
is a problem Admiral Radford will deal with specifically in his pre- 
sentation before the committee. 

Mr. Wiactesworrn. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Mr. Scrivner is recognized. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, it is quite apparent that you have 
carefully analyzed the report of the investigating staff relative to 


MATS. 


RELATIONSHIP OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND MATS 


There is one statement in there you make which I cannot understand. 
That is quoted in your statement on page 1. You quote: 

All of this is a necessity in view of our lack of enthusiasm for universal 
military training. 

I don’t know what that has to do with MATS transportation; do 
you? 

Mr. Doveuas. I think it is a little farfetched to say there is much 
of a connection. I suppose you could get into questions of reserve 
flying which might be pertinent. 

Mr. Scrivner. I saw it, and could see no reason for it. 

Mr. Dovetas. The only thing that made me feel it was very impor- 
tant that that whole paragraph be brought to the attention of the 
committee was that it stated that it is clear there is an essential need 
for military airlift. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is a self-evident fact. Nobody I have ever 
heard of denied the fact we had to have a military airlift. 
Mr. Dovetas. I am glad that is so. 


PRIORITY DETERMINATION OF CARGO ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. Personally, I think air transport has been over- 
done. It is the most expensive transportation we have, and I have 
seen some examples where I thought we were using this expensive 
airlift with rather insignificant objects, including a flight I made. 

That is one of the things that has Footie up a great deal of criticism 
of MATS. As you say, the request is put upon TS by the services 
and some other command. Well, someplace, somewhere there should 
be a veto power in MATS to determine whether that item is essential 
ornot. If there is not, some provision should be made, because MATS 
is the one who gets the kick in the pants, gets all the criticism, and the 
fellow who ships the crate of toilet paper, the office desk, or whatever 
it may be, is the one responsible for putting that demand on MATS, 
and yet they are not criticized at all. 

Is that correct: General Smith? 

General Smrru. Yes, sir. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. For the most part, I agree substantially with 
what you said. Personally, I never have conceded the importance of 
the industrial-fund operation of MATS to be as great as some of its 
advocates say it is. There should be a greater screening and greater 
responsibility and a more careful consideration of the costs, and per- 
haps this industrial funding will do it. However, if you are going to 
put it into operation, why not put it into operation at the beginning 
of a fiscal year ? 

Mr. Doveuas. We are proposing to put it in on July 1 because it 
is almost impossible to put it in any other time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what the statement says. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, it does. The budget is not put together in such 
a Way—— 

Mr. Scrivner. You have some interim agreements, operations that 
will have to be put into effect in the meantime after July 1. 

Yommonsense and logic would dictate that inasmuch as you have 
operated this long without it, instead of breaking in at the middle of 
the year and having interim arrangements which eventually will have 
to be replaced, anyway, why don’t you get your thing completely set 
up and start the first of the fiscal year 1959? Then you don’t have 
to have that interim arrangement. 

Mr. Gartock. We are under directive to start not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. On that basis we would choose to start July 1, 1957. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would be better off, as I see it, to wait and start 
July 1, 1958, and not have that 6-month interim, and it will be more 
than that. 

Mr. Dovetas. We have not been given that alternative. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can take responsibility of making the suggestion. 
We ran into pretty much the same thing on sea transport. The in- 
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creased rates went into effect the middle of the year and it upset the 
budget of the previous year. 

If you start the first of the fiscal year, the budget can be presented 
in just that w ay. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think Mr. Garlock and members of his staff have 
arrived at a method of handling the industrial fund operation in 
1958 which will not confuse the operations or confuse the use of 
budget estimates and appropriations. They are using a device called 
the Air Force management fund which will permit—— 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am referring to. It is set out on 
page 26. It would simplify things to wait until fiscal 1959, start out 
the first of the fiscal year, and forget this interim setup. You have 
waited this long. We have been talking about doing this for 3 years. 

We saw the same thing happen in Sea-Transport where it went into 
effect, plus the fact we run into the same thing with the ICC, when 
this Government agency comes along and changes rates in the middle 
of the fiscal year and the budget presentation is upset. 

As a matter of fact, I would make the same recommendation to the 
ICC, if they change the rate to start them the first of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Dovenas. It seems to me we will be in better shape to budget 
industrial fund operations for 1959 if we have carried out the type 
of operation that is suggested for 1958. 

I would be glad to have Mr. Garlock comment on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I feel that you can do it much better if you wait 
and start it out in July, 1958. 

Mr. Dovcuias. We would not object to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. We don’t make up the budget. We just pass on it. 

The figures you have given us show quite cles irly that what we are 
dealing with here relates to only about a third of the military cargo 
and passenger traffic. In other words, these other commands have 
twice as many planes under their command for practically the same 
purposes you have in MATS. 

Mr. Doveras. That would be very misleading, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I don’t intend to be misleading, because that is what 
you have told us. 

Mr. Dovetas. No, sir. We told you that in the other commands 
there were twice as many aircraft as there are four-engine aircraft in 
MATS. 

Most of those aircraft are two-engine aircraft, C-119’s, very limited 
capability craft. 

Mr. Scrivner. I don’t know whether it is limited or not. 

Mr. Dovetas. They have really no load-carrying capability across 
the North Atlantic. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, if you go back and check, it has 
been these flights by the other commands to a great degree where we 
get the reports of these planes going in and out of different airbases 
that have called for a great deal of criticism of MATS. 

Mr. Doveuas. By producing itinerant passenger service. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of things, yes. The average observer can’t 
tell you whether it is a TAC, SAC, or a MATS plane. It is just 
another plane picking up or dropping off somebody. 
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SUGGESTION FOR CHANGE IN DESIGNATION OF MATS 


That brings me up to this point again, where I made a suggestion 
some time ago that there should be a change of name, change of desig- 
nation, of MATS. 

MATS covers a lot of things, but when the figures are put out, here 
iS: - appropriation of so much to MATS and the cry goes up it is too 
much. 

You have to come in and say: “That relates to weather service, it 
relates to this, that and the other.” 

As far back as 3 years ago I suggested some place along the line 
you change the designation so that all of these other activities are 
not: charged against MATS. MATS has enough things to answer for 
without answering to all the rest of the charges. 

Mr. Doveras. I think it is a suggestion that deserves serious con- 
sideration and we will give it serious consideration. 

Mr. Scrivner. We got into the same hassle last year about MATS, 
what it did and what it didn’t do, things charged up against it, and 
so on. 

Mr. Dovatas. There is a very real disadvantage, as you point out, 
in the likely application of all MATS funds to transport operations 
by anyone who starts looking at appropriation figures, or any reports 


of MATS. 


PRIMARY PURPOSE OF INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Actually the real purpose of the industrial funding 
is to make the users more acutely aware of what the cost is. 

Mr. Dovetas. I am sure that is the principal justification. 

Mr. Scrivner. And trying to hold down the traffic to reasonable 
limits and reasonable items and reasonable demands. Yet your own 
presentation says it doesn’t include the cost of the military, so we are 
not getting the real facts of the operation, anyway. 

Mr. Doveuas. Although we give you statements of the cost of the 
military, of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it is not included as a charge to them, so to that 
extent they are getting a free ride. 

Mr. Douctuas. That is correct. Of course, I know that no industrial 
fund includes military personnel costs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps they should if you are going to have a real 
industrial fund because that 1s a large item. If it gets too high you 
shift some civilians out, put military in, and it makes a better appear- 
ance on the balance sheet. But again that is something already done 
and I suppose we cannot change it. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OF CRAF 


To come back to CRAF, civil reserve air fleet. You are going to 
have about 350, perhaps 400 of them, that will be called upon in time 
of emergency. When you call for ‘the plane you also call for the 
pilots? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

ea Peary ae That means what? How many pilots will be in- 
volved ? 
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General Smrrn. Ten hours a day utilization. | 56 i 

Mr. Dovcxas. Mr. Scrivner, we call on the airline furnishing the 
CRAF airplane to supply crews that are required for a 10-hour 
utilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many pilots are involved ? 

Mr. Dovaas. At least three crews and perhaps four. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is about a thousand, then. Yet when the sub- 
ject of CRAF pilots was up some time back, the program that then 
was evolved was practically wrecking the entire Air Force Reserve 
peoren because you were going to have it apply to several thousand. 

ave you finally worked that out? 

Mr. Dove.as. I am not sure of the status of the action that was 
proposed and undertaken with regard to reserve pilots in MATS. I 
will be glad to put a statement in the record on it. __ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, because it is not necessary to disrupt the reserve 
activity of all these men when you have only a certain number of 
them involved. The program envisaged would have had a lot of 
reserve wings diavapbid throughout the country. 

Mr. Dovatas. The difficulty was raised by the reserve group in 
saying that they feared that airline pilots as reserve officers would 
not be available to call to their reserve units in the event of mobili- 
zation. 

Mr. Scrivner. They cannot be in two places. 

Mr. Dove.as. That is right. ’ 

Mr. Scrivner. I don’t know how many were involved, but it is far 
more than the thousand we have just mentioned. 

Mr. Dova.as. No, sir; the number was very small. wisi 

Mr. Scrivner. I was in on that hassle because I happen to live in a 
locality where we have 9 and 10 airlines running in, and the men 
doing the real job for the Air Force Reserve program are exactly the 
same men in some instances that you are talking about, and others 
are not. . ; 

Mr. Doveuas. In several locations we have reserve units that are 
very largely dependent upon airline pilots. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. They are the backbone of the reserve 
activity, and yet this proposed action would have taken them out of 
that picture entirely. 

Mr. Doveuas. I would like to put a brief statement in the record 
on that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The policy of the Air Force to screen out aircrew personnel and key support 
personnel employed in the air transport industry was established to meet the 
CRAF and war air service pattern (WASP) requirements as well as to compl) 
with the provisions of Public Law 305, the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, and the 
Department of Defense directive implementing the provisions of that law 
pertaining to screening of Reserve forces. In essence the screening directive 
required the military services to determine the availability of Reserve personnel 
for mobilization and to screen out those personnel who do not meet availability 
criteria. The HExecutive order which implemented this provision of the law 
required the services to screen out personnel to insure that no significant attri- 
tion would occur upon mobilization. The policy that was developed and trans- 
mitted to all major air commands enunciated these principles but did provide 
for retention, as overages in a pay status, of those personnel in operations and 
training functional areas who were essential to the attainment of an accept- 


table degree of combat capability at the earliest practicable date. These indi- 
viduals were not to be counted against organizational positions that were re- 
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quired upon mobilization, and therefore we did not consider that we would be 
counting the individual twice. However, this did not provide that every indi- 
vidual reservist employed by the airlines was to be retained in a paid status 
assigned against a specific required mobilization position. Subsequently, a re- 
quest was made to the Defense Department to consider the appropriateness of 
the establishment of a similar policy servicewide. The Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve queried the services and stated 
that he supported the Air Force position. Subsequently, the Department of 
the Navy, including the Marine Corps, objected to a Department of Defense 
application of this policy. Therefore, the Air Force on November 25 suspended 
further action on this screening policy pending resolution of the Defense De- 
partment’s position. We are not, at present, reassigning or assigning new 
personnel employed in the air transport industry in aircrew or key support 
positions to Reserve forces mobilization assignments. There is one exception; 
that of the case of the pilot trained within the Training Command for an Air 
National Guard pilot requirement. This individual is to remain assigned 
throughout the period of his contractual agreement with the Air Guard, which 


is a 3-year period: he must, however, meet participation standards or be 
screened out. 


DETERMINATION OF AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS OF MATS FLEET 


Mr. Scrivner. As I understand your statement, really what this 
airlift program has been shown to do is to meet, in a rather practical 
way, a maximum emergency based upon the theory that the real 
determination of the outcome of the war will be decided in the first 
30 days. 

Mr. Dovetas. From my point of view that is a fair way to look at 
it. It may very well be that even if the decisive phase takes place 
in 30 lays, there may be a very great and increasing requirement for 
air transportation after that period and the civil fleet is essential to 
meet that possible need. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is based upon the premise that it will be an 
all-out atomic war, is it not ? 

Mr. Doveras. That is our primary planning. 

Mr. Scrivner. And that is what you are calling on this airlift for, 
calling on it as insurance? 

Mr. Doveras. But it would be a mistake not to say that planning 
also envisages moving military forces into various parts of the world 
by air and other forms of transportation in the event of local aggres- 
sions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to lead up to that. Of course, in that 
event we probably would have overinsurance. If you are set to meet 
the one big maximum it is more than is necessary for the local con- 
flict. You are still going to have to have transport, but it will not be 
the picture as we were given it. 

r. Doueias. Quite a few people assert that the requirement for 
local conflicts would be greater for air transport than the requirement 
we have shown you for general war. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it would not be a bad idea if you would 
reemphasize the seven points that you made at the beginning of page 
5. It is clear, concise, and easily understandable. 

Mr. Dovetas. All right, sir. 

Would you like it read into the record or just inserted ? 

Mr. Scrivner. We will insert it in the record again at this point 
because it is well to have it in there twice. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


88601-—57—-pt. 226 
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The number of aircraft in the MATS fleet is determined by the following 
factors: 

(1) The approved military airlift requirements for D-day and wartime. 

(2) Other military aircraft available to meet such requirements. 

(3) Civil aircraft thet become available on D-day and thereafter. 

(4) Wartime utilization, which will be largely determined by peacetime utili- 
zation. 

(5) Numbers of special purpose aircraft such as troop carrier, heavy special 
eargo carriers for missiles, etc. 

(6) Such number of military transports as will assure the instant readiness 
of aircraft with military crews to meet the staging and first resupply and certain 
other highest priority deployment requirements in the first 10 days of war. 

(7) Length of nonstop flights that may be required for staging, resupply, and 
deployment of forces. 


MATS DAILY UTILIZATION RATE 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 7 you talk about the current daily utiliza- 
tion being 4.4 hours, but that you think perhaps the optimum peace- 
time rate ought to get up to 6 hours, and you expect to get there by 
January 1. 

Mr. Dovctias. We plan to get there; yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What takes so long to do that ? 

Mr. Dovatas. I would like to let the operator answer that question. 

General Smirx. It involves mostly a question of getting personnel 
in place and then going on with the training which takes a consider- 
able period of time, particularly for air crews, and it is related to the 
types of equipment in which we must upgrade the crews, together 
with the training of our maintenance personnel. 

Mr. Doveuas. In brief it really requires a buildup of both person- 
nel and materiel. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought you had the personnel now. 

Mr. Gartock. Personnel demands are made against the Air Force 
total resources for many of these same types of officers and enlisted 
men. MATS does not have exclusive call to get their total require- 
ments fulfilled ahead of SAC, for example. So depending on the 
availability of the whole number of skilled officers and airmen they 
get their share on the basis of priorities. At the present time there 
are not sufficient skilled men to fill everybody up 100 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ANTICIPATED ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATION 


Mr. Scrtvner. What do you expect that you will accomplish in the 
way of economy by the industrial funding of MATS? In that I talk 
about the air transport end of MATS and not any of the other opera- 
tions at all. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think it is hard to say, impossible to say in any 
definite way, what we will accomplish. “All I can do is to refer to 
some of the factors that should logically contribute to a tighter con- 
trol of the purse strings. 

The principal one you have already mentioned, sir, and that is to 
make the customers cost conscious. 
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CONTROLS ON ATR SHIPMENT PRIORITIES 


Mr. Scrivner. Is there anything in this setup that will enable 
MATS to set up any sort of regulation that can control the demands 
that will be made upon them in the way of priorities, or what is or is 
not to be carried ? 

Mr. Doveéras. There may be requirements in excess of capability, 
or it. is possible that the requirements will sink below capability. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was not the point. 

Mr. Garnock. We do not consider that a MATS function. The Air 
Force does consider it an Air Force function. 

During the past several 

Mr. Scrivner. MATS carries more than just for Air Force. 

Mr. Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Gartocx. But we do not feel that you can put the man who runs 
the airpl: une into a position of deciding ‘whether or not the cargo—— 

Mr. Scrivner. He is managing the biggest airline in the world. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; and when you go down to National Airport they 
take anyone who has a ticket, whether he has need to go or not. 

We think that MATS effectively has to operate on the same basis. 
There needs to be control in two places, principally—in AMC and in 
Personnel. We are taking steps to see that those control devices are 
improved. I think we have made 

Mr. Scrivner. What steps are you taking to set up those controls? 

Mr. Gartock. Starting last summer my office, working with DCS/ 
Materiel, reviewed the situation as to what was being presented to 
MATS for cargo lift. Iam happy to say it is better now than it was 
2 or 3 years ago. 

Following that review, General Irvine, working with AMC, set up 
a system for closer monitor ing by AMC and w orking with the Army 
so they have a comparable plan. 

I don’t know what they have done with the Navy, but their volume 
is much less. The big users are Army and Air Force. 

I will provide a statement for the record on all that has been done, 
Mr. Scrivner. 








DUPLICATION OF SERVICES AND ROUTES 


Mr. Scrivner. Then while you are at it tell us what has been done 
in the Department of Defense to eliminate some of the duplication of 
services and duplicate covering of routes. 

You know and I know that we have quite’a bit of air traffic from 
the west coast to the Pacific, primarily Hawaii. 

MATS covers that, Navy covers that, and I don’t know who else 
but I expect others prob: ably cover it. Air Materiel perhaps covers it. 

There are many times when all you have to do is to watch the 
pattern of flights and you find that some of the material being car- 
ried by some of those flights might just as well have been consolidated 
with somebody else’s load, unless they are just doing it for proficiency 
flying. «+ 

There are not much justification for the duplication in many cases. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 
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CONTROLS ON UTILIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. It is amazing how many of these things relate to the 
carrying of supplies. 

Then if you go further and if you had a bill of lading, which shows 
exactly what the articles are, and then the value of the article flown, 
and compare that to the cost of the flight, there would be some star- 


tling facts brought out. 

That observation points to this: What we are talking about here 
in the MATS operations is a rather small segment of that type of 
cargo and personnel transportation in all of our services. 

Mr. Gartock. The position of the Air Force on this is that the 
control has to be exercised in the personnel and supply system. 

With respect to supply cnet we think air transport should 
probably be used to a greater extent for high-value items, and on low- 
value items we ought to stockpile them without much regard as to 
whether we have 15 days or 45 days. 

The value of the stockpile of the Jow-value items is so small that 
it is more economical to stock them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you. Some of the activities 1 have seen 
involved airlift of some very insignificant cost items. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 


I. STEPS TAKEN TO ESTABLISH CONTROLS ON UTILIZATION OF AIRLIFT 


A. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have established guidance applicable to each 
service which outlines various circumstances and categories of items to be con- 
sidered in determining when airlift is warranted. In addition, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff established, in June 1956, criteria for the allocation of air transporta- 
tion space provided by MATS. The criteria outlines qualifications which a 
requirement must meet in order to enjoy a priority in the allocation of airlift 
and is an important tool used in weeding out nonessential air movements, This 
is particularly true under present conditions where we have a deficiency in air- 
lift capability. It is the responsibility of each service to utilize allocations 
judiciously and effectively. 

B. Following the general guidance established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Air Force has taken actions to insure that only essential cargo is moved by air. 
These actions include: 

1. Establishing specific categories of Air Force items which warrant airlift as 
a normal method of transportation. These categories include aircraft engines, 
high value items, critical items, items for support of units in isolated areas with 
limited surface transportation service, and items required to maintain mobility 
and readiness of tactical units while on oversea rotation. 

2. Directing that the Air Materiel Command assume responsibility for insur- 
ing that only essential cargo, falling within the established categories, is moved 
by air. In this connection, USAF logistic terminals, which control the air move- 
ment of cargo are continuing to challenge requests for the movement of cargo 
by air when it does not appear warranted. 

3. Directing all major air commands to insure that supply priorities and ‘need 
dates” indicated on requisitions placed on AMC depots are realistic since they 
influence the mode of transportation employed. 

4. Requiring senior officers of headquarters, USAF and Air Materiel Command, 
to make frequent visits to the ports of aerial embarkation to examine cargo 
received for air movement oversea. Questionable items are referred to the 
major air command for investigation and reply as to whether the supply priority 
and “need date” are realistic and whether air movement was warranted. This 
process is doing much toward insuring that only items warranting airlift are 
moved by this means. 

©. During visits to the ports of aerial embarkation, Air Force officers have 
also observed Army and Navy cargo for which air movement did not appear 
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warranted. Specific examples of questionable items have been referred to 
high ranking officials of the Army and Navy. In their replies, they assured 
coequal concern with the Air Force over improper use of airlift and that they 
would take steps necessary to police their cargo along lines similar to those 
established by the Air Force. 

D. Insofar as personnel movements are concerned the Air Force has estab- 
lished a policy of maximum use of airlift for movement of personnel to, from, 
and between overseas areas. Our ultimate goal is to utilize this mode for the 
movement of all personnel. The Air Force has devoted a substantial amount 
of study to this matter and has been able to prove a substantial savings is to be 
gained in productive man-years through use of airlift versus ocean transporta- 
tion. It is to our definite advantage to secure the maximum productive on-the- 
job performance instead of continuing a toleration of unproductive pipeine 
time inherent with ocean transportation. Considering the need for maximum 
effective utilization of our personnel within restricted manpower ceilings our 
program for use of airlift is a sound investment. In an effort to reduce move- 
ment and stabilize personnel assignments, the Air Force is continuing a vigorous 
travel economy program. It is established Air Force policy that PCS assign- 
ments will be monitored at all levels of command in an effort to keep such 
movements to a minimum. Action has also been taken to place strict controls 
on the utilization of airlift. Primary consideration is to be given to directed 
type travel, PCS and TDY, and space available travel will not under any cir- 
cumstance displace or defer directed requirements. 


Il. MEASURES TAKEN TO ELIMINATE DUPLICATION OF SERVICES AND A DUPLICATE 
COVERING OF ROUTES — 


A. The elimination of airlift services which duplicate that provided by MATS 
is one of the objectives of Department of Defense Directive 5160.2, dated 7 De- 
cember 1956, establishing the single manager assignment of airlift service. The 
Secretary of the Air Force, as single manager, is charged with the responsibility 
for monitoring all intertheater airlift as required by the services and eliminat- 
ing any duplication. The directive further states that it is the express intent 
that implementation of the single manager assignment for airlift service will 
obviate the requirement for any other activity within the Department of Defense 
to perform airlift service functions which duplicate the functions of MATS. 
Accordingly, the Secretary of each military department is to abolish any organi- 
zational unit or part thereof performing functions which duplicate those assigned 
to MATS as soon as MATS has assumed its responsibilities for such functions. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff are also charged, on their own initiative or on the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, to prepare recommendations regarding the 
designation of additional aircraft to be transferred to MATS. One of the con- 
siderations in making such a decision will undoubtedly be the need to consoli- 
date airlift capability into MATS which duplicates services already provided. 
These actions when fully implemented should provide the necessary control for 
eliminating duplication of airlift services. 


Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Ford ? 


ARMY AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I think you have been very helpful and 
enlightening in your presentation. 

I am sure for obvious reasons there has been no discussion of any of 
the Army’s aircraft or its aircraft program. I believe the Army does 
have some four-engine aircraft, do they not? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think not. 

Mr Forp. None at all? 

Mr. Douetas. I think the limitation of 5,000 pounds is still an ef- 
fective limitation except for specific exceptions which have been 
applied, I believe, only to the procurement of several aircraft of not 
more than 10,000 pounds. 

Mr. Forp. In cther words, as far as the Army is concerned it is not 
involved in this program as far as aircraft is concerned ? 
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Mr. Doveuas. Not at all. 
Mr. Forp. In other words, then, the MATS program takes care of 
all of the requirements generated by the Army? 
Mr. Dove.as. That is correct, both for tactical lift and for so-called 
long-range strategic lift. 
PROJECT MASS 


Mr. Forp. Are you familiar with project MASS ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am not, but General Smith and General Wilson are. 

General Smiru. We are familiar with it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does MATS handle all of the demands put on it for 
project MASS? 

General Smirn. The Joint Military Transportation Committee 
imposes that requirement on MATS and so far we have been able to 
execute it as it comes down from the Committee. 

Mr. Gartock. Is it not fair to say that the size of the experiment 
was set up with the amount of aircraft which was available? 

Mr. SHerparp You have no jurisdiction in that field of operation, 
however ? 

General Smirn. That is right. 

. Mr. Garuock. It is only fair to say that in setting up the MASS 
experiment the Army and the Air Force had to have in mind the prob- 
able amount of airlift available with which to carry on the experiment. 

I was in Europe last summer, discussed this with our people there, 
and what they told me and from what their conversations with the 
Army people and the reports that were in the local press brought out, 
because it was new at that time, they were very much impressed with 
it, very happy with it, and it was cutting down the delay in returning 
equipment to usable condition because of lack of spare parts which 
were not stocked overseas. 

Mr. Forp. It has been in operation since the summer of 1956 o1 
thereabouts. 

Has MATS been able to handle all the requirements generated by 
the Seventh Army under project MASS? 

General Winson. Within the tonnage allocation; yes. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would question whether MATS could answer that 
with certainty because we failed to meet overall allocations of JMTC 
frequently, so it may be that a deficiency in meeting the overall allo- 
cation results in a deficiency in this program, unless General Wilson 
is sure that this program is the exception to the statement I have made. 

Mr. Forp. Have you anything to add to that, General Wilson ? 

General Wirson. Project MASS is considered a special mission, 
allocated a certain amount of tonnage each month on the experimental 
basis as outlined by Mr. Garlock. To the best of my knowledge we 
have been meeting that requirement, both outgoing and incoming, each 
month since it was inaugurated. 

Mr. Forp. Under the current relationship between the Air Force, 
MATS, and the Army for project MASS, does the Air Force or MATS 
get reimbursement for the service rendered ? 

General Witson. We do not. It is part of the total allocation im- 
posed on MATS for that segment. 

Mr. Forp. Under the industrial funding program will there be re- 
imbursement for that service rendered ? 

Mr, Gariock. Yes, sir, 








COMPOSITION OF CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Mr. Foro. The figure 350 for your CRAF program has been testi- 
fied to here as being the availability as of what day—now, at the end 
of this fiscal year, or during fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Dove.as. 350 is the effective plan today. I tried to cover the 
fact it would take some little time before the 350 were fully effective in 
a military lift. 

The 350 are allocated at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. What was your situation a year ago, for example? 

Mr. Dove.as. 317. 

Mr. Forp. What was the situation 2 years ago? 

Mr. Dovue.as. It was substantially the same, around 300 airplanes. 
The capability of the CRAF fleet has been increasing as less efficient 
aircraft have been replaced by the assignment of more modern aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. That is the point I wanted to make. Comparing the situa- 
tion 2 years ago to the current situation 

Mr. Dovueias. We would be glad to furnish a statement of compari- 
son of capabilities as of 2 years ago, 1 year ago, and now. 

Mr. Forp. That might be helpful for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 





Composition of Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
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During the years under question, the CRAF percentage of the total airlift 
requirement has remained relatively constant. During the same period the total 
airlift requirement has increased annually. By the inclusion of larger, faster, 
longer range aircraft the productivity per aircraft of the CRAF has increased 
from 236,593 ton-miles per month to 262,857 ton-miles per month per aircraft. 
The fiseal year 1958 CRAF will have an average productivity of 296,196 ton-miles 
per month per aircraft. Through fiscal year 1958 the CRAF airlift requirements 
will have increased 45.33 percent, whereas the total airframes allocated to CRAF 
to meet this requirement will have increased only 16.08 percent since 1955. 


CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS OF CRAF PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What kinds of contracts do you have with the organiza- 
tions which will provide aircraft under your CRAF fleet ? 

Mr. Doveras. Perhaps General Wilson can answer that with more 
complete information than I could. 

General Smiru. The contracting is under the jurisdiction of Air 
Materiel Command. We merely advise Air Materiel Command on 
what should be in the contract. It covers primarily the cost for 
modifying the aircraft, primarily in electronic equipment. Next is 
consummating a contract for their use during time of emergency. 
This latter one has not been consummated yet. 

Mr. Forv. Do I understand correctly that the airline, for example, 
buys the aircraft. The contract you have with that airline provides 
that for this additional equipment the Air Force must cover the cost? 

General Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Doveras. Actually perhaps I can add something. I believe 
there are two contracts—one with respect to modification and the 
furnishing of equipment. Those contracts are in effect with respect 
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to most of the whole CRAF fleet. There are a few aircraft with 
nope to which those contracts are still in negotiation. 

think I may have mentioned the fact that some $17 million has 
been spent to carry out those contacts in reimbursing the airlines for 
modifications undertaken and completed, and equipment furnished. 
The other contract is referred to as a standby contract which neces- 
sarily must cover all features of indemnification to the airline with 
respect to personnel and property and will also include provisions 
for compensation. Those contracts have been in various stages of 
—— over a long period of time and have not actually been 
signed. 

i am not particularly -disturbed about that with respecct to the 
availability of the CRAF fleet because they are in a condition which 
I think permits the airlines and the Air Force to have a workin 
relationship and contracts that can be rather rapidly consummated. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, the fact you do not have a totally con- 
sumated contract today, if something should happen tomorrow the 
Air Force could take over the necesary aircraft for whatever the job 
happened to be? 

Mr. Dovatas. I think that is correct. I have asked that we pay 
special attention to the question of whether there is any real delay 
that might arise out of our not having been able to take this step up 
to the present time. 

It may be we will find it desirable to provide indemnity agree- 
ments before we ever get complete agreements, which to me would 
seem highly suitable. 

Mr. Sortvner. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Dovetas. The general refers to a third contract with respect to 
stockpiling parts and other necessary reserves of materiel on the 
worldwide routes which will assure our ability to operate the CRAF 
fleet. 

Mr. Forp. The record ought to show that there is no doubt in the 
mind of the Air Force that these planes would be available regardless 
of the fact that you may not have all your contracts consummated. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that is correct. I cannot guarantee, however, 
Mr. Ford, the fact there would not be a matter of producing a few 
days’ delay, and that is why I am anxious to implement this part of 
the CRAF program and it is one of the factors I referred to when I 
said we needed to fully implement it. 

Mr. Sueparp. Two features have been developed here. In your 
contracts you will also include the right to use the crews operating 
the planes that are under lease for a specific time or not at all? 

Mr. Dovetas. The airline furnishes the crews with the airplane. 

Mr. Sueparp. That is right. 

Mr. Dovetas. And furnishes the crews that are sufficient to pro- 
duce the utilization called for. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Without the contract being made, unless there was 
an emergency order issued, you would not have the right to take 
those planes ¢ 

Mr. Dove.as. There really never is a taking. It is a matter of the 
airlines furnishing. Even if we have a contract there is no legal proc- 
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ess at the moment which would make those aircraft usable in the next 
couple of days. There is a mutuality of performance required. 

r. SHEPPARD. You have access to those planes under certain stip- 
ulated conditions within the contract. 

Mr. Forp. You have no doubt that if you had a contract and some- 
thing should happen that that plane was needed that a Federal court 
would act promptly to take care of the Government's rights? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right, but I do not think that is fast enough 
for the kind of use we want, Mr. Ford. 

Although I am a great believer in the effectiveness of CRAF, I 
think it is unrealistic not to recognize that its availability and certainty 
is not the same as the availability and certainty of military aircraft 
with military crews. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR CRAF PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Out of prior year funds, or current funds, or fiscal 1958 
funds, do you have the money that is necessary to take your program 
up to 350? 

Mr. Doveuas. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Garvock. That doesn’t mean we will not have money in the 
1959 budget because new airplanes come in and replace these 350, and 
they have to be modified. It isa continuing process. 

Mr. Forp. I can appreciate that. We are talking about the 350- 
plane program which has been presented here for fiscal 1958 and prior 
years. 


ACCELERATED AMORTIZATION PROGRAM 


Do the commercial airlines, or have they in the past, been the bene- 
ficiaries of any of this more rapid amortization program ? 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Forp. Has that had any impact on your program ? 

Mr. Dovetas. The Defense Department has taken the position that 
its interest in the buildup of the civil fleet is such as to justify its favor- 
ing rapid amortization of transport aircraft purchased by the airlines. 

Actually I am not sure as to the status of present airline procure- 
ment. There was a limit on the number of aircraft to which the 
rapid amortization would apply. That limit was reached, I believe, 
sometime last year. There has been a problem in ODM as to whether 
or not the limit would be raised. 

I think that action may have been taken. It has been under con- 
sideration. I am not sure what action has been taken with respect 
largely to the procurement of the jet and turbojet aircraft that are 
now in the airlines’ procurement program. 

Mr. Forp. Are any of the 350 in your program the beneficiaries of 
the more rapid amortization program ? 

Mr. Doveras. I would think they all were. I cannot be sure. 

I should not say that. I would think that all the more modern 
aircraft, such as the DC-6’s and the Constellations, the recent Constel- 
lations. It is likely that the C—54’s or the DC—4’s that are in CRAF 
would not be. 

Mr. Forp. May we have a rather complete analysis of that situation 
for the record ? 
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Mr. Doveras. We would have to go to the airlines and find out from 
the airlines what aircraft they were able to buy on accelerated 
amortization. 

Mr. Forp. You could go to ODM and compare ODM’s records with 
the 350 aircraft that you have in your program. You must be able 
to identify each of those aircraft and they must be able to identify 
what aircraft have been given benefits of the accelerated amortization. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think it would be easy to give an approximately 
correct answer. It would be quite a job to check all the aircraft, and 
it would apply only to aircraft purchased during a certain period of 
time. 

If that would be satisfactory we would do it for the period in 
which the aircraft were purchased. 

Mr. Forp. I think something ought to be in the record in that 
regard. 

Mr. Douctas. We will be glad to insert it. 

Mr. Forp. Because the question has been raised from time to time 
about the wisdom of the accelerated amortization program, 1 think 
this is a concrete example of where it may have some very decided 
national-defense benefits. 

Mr. Dovetas. Correct. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be most helpful to have something on 
the record in this regard. 

Mr. Dovetas. I might say that the Defense Department expressed 
its position both last fall and more recently in favor of rapid amorti- 
zation with respect to the procurement of additional transport air- 
craft. 

Mr. Forp. It might also be beneficial to show where this rapid 
amortization program might have an effect in your program for sub- 
sequent years. TI suspect that is where the real benefits will show. 

Mr. Dovetas. Actually the benefit is one which I am sure exists but 
it is hard to evaluate because it is all a question of the incentive it 
provides to the airlines to provide modern aircraft. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Of the present 350 aircraft allocated to the civil reserve air fleet (CRAF) 
approximately 55 percent are DC—4’s, L-749’s and B-377’s, which are not in- 
cluded in the accelerated amortization program. Of the remaining 45 percent, 
134 have been placed under program, and applications have been filed to include 
others. The 1958 CRAF program envisages an increase of that fleet to 368 
aircraft and the inclusion of 21 additional new aircraft in the amortization 
program. In 1959, the total CRAF would consist of 351 air transports and 5 
new aircraft added to the amortization program. It is anticipated that appli- 
cations will seek coverage of all new turboprop and jet aircraft as they are 
obtained by the commercial carriers. The replacement of outmoded aircraft 
now in the CRAF with the newer models will enhance the wartime potential of 
those commercial aircraft in augmenting the military air transport capabilities. 
Some of the benefits to be derived would be through the speed, efficiency and 
economy of operations; overflight of intermediate points; elimination of skilled 
manpower, fuel parts and supplies at intermediate points; and the ability to 
develop larger amounts of airlift with fewer airframes, because of the higher 
unit-productivity of the newer aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepprarp. We will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock at which 
time Mr. Miller will proceed. 
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TuHurspay, Marcu 14, 1957. 
Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 
-Mr. Miller, you have the witnesses. 
‘Mr. Mitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I will try to be brief. 


. 


‘ PROPOSAL: FOR MANNING CRAF AIRCRAFT WITH RESERVE PERSONNEL 


‘Secretary Douglas, I was interested in the comment you made— 
yesterday, I believe. I think it was one to which no one could take 
exception. It was the fact that your experience with civilian crews 
of these aircraft that are potential reserve had been excellent and 
that you found them capable insofar as your contact had been; but 
that, after all, in time of emergency they were not military crews, 
they were not subject to military orders, and that was a reason why 
they would not fully take the place of service-operated craft. 

‘I think nobody could question that point’ of view. But I would 
like to ask you this: To what extent are the crews or to what extent is 
there an effort to have the crews of these transport planes, operated by 
civilians, to be staffed with Reserve personnel—Reserve officers and 
enlisted personnel—of the Air Force? 

Mr. Dovcras. There is:no present requirement or plan that the 
CRAF aircraft be staffed with Reserve personnel. The experience we 
had in World War II is the basis for this type of contract operation, 
for our relying on it to meet a very large military requirement. 

In World: War II airline crews flew aircraft that were originally 
airline aircraft all over the world. Actually some of them may have 
been in the Reserve but none of them was on active duty in the Reserve. 
At that time, after they had operated aircraft for some period of time, 
a distinctive uniform and insignia was developed. 

I think it is fair to say we never had any difficulty in the Air Trans- 
port Commend with the operations of the airlines under War Depart- 
ment contracts with airline crews. 

Mr. ‘Mitier. Of course, times have changed since the outbreak of 
World War II. While we had many fine pilots that were probably 
eligible as reservists in those days, there had not been the development, 
of big planes that we have today and the great backlog of war-trained 
pilots for transport planes. 

I was wondering whether or not it might not improve the situation 
where you say, “Well, after all, we could not order these people out,” 
if you had a situation like this. As I understand, the Navy has profited 
heavily by the fact that many of the ship commanders in the merchant 
marine and their officers and men have been in the Naval Reserve 
and are blanketed in almost overnight if we have a military situation. 
Would not that be of value if you had such a program ? 

Mr. Dovenas. I think that has been discussed a good deal. I 
doubt if there is anyone present from our Reserve Division or from 
personnel to comment on it in more detail than I can. If someone 
would like particularly to comment on it I would be glad to have that 
testimony. 

But I think we reached the conclusion that trying to cover airline 
crews that we would like to rely on in an emergency into the Re- 
serve and to maintain them in a status of availability presents very 
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reat problems. It can be done, of course, only on a voluntary 

asis. To some extent I think we can probably get quicker reaction 
from contract crews than we could from Reserve crews because tlre 
Reserve crews would be scattered with respect to overseas carriers 
all over the world at the time you need them, whereas, under our 
present contract system, the airline would take contract crews that 
wee immediately available and aircraft that were immediately avail- 
able. 

Mr. Mixer. Do not get the impression that I am attempting to 
argue with you because I know you are far better versed in this than 
Iam. It occurs to me, however, that the program as it has been pre- 
sented to us, the thinking of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on down with 
respect to Reserve problems as a whole, is to have hard-core Reserve 
units set up that are available almost at the drop of a hat as com- 
pared with the old concept. 

If they are doing it with fighter pilots and carrier-based pilots and 
with ground forces, it would seem that it might be a good thing to 
doin your bracket. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would su t another very real difficulty. I 
offer the opinion that it aoaie ote difficult to get a large number 
of airline pilots at the present time in the Reserve with the expecta- 
tion that they would be called on active duty to fly their transport 
aircraft as Reserve pilots because it would involve a tremendous re- 
duction in compensation. Not a small one, but a very great one. 

Mr. Miixer. Is that not one of the big problems that we have to face 
up to? In other words, UMT is apparently gone for all time. As I 
understand it, there is not even an appropriation for carrying on 
research on it. 

It certainly was not, in my book, a healthy situation in World War 
II where merchant marine crews were getting a fortune, you might 
say, to work 8 hours when their brothers or the fellow from next door 
was there as a marine or soldier and had to work 24 hours a day for 
relatively small pay. Would this be a healthy situation in your case? 

Mr. Dove.as. I can assure you that it presents a real problem to 
contemplate military transport operations side by side with civil air- 
lines operations with the difference in compensation between the mili- 
tary crews and the civilian crews. But it has been done in the past 
and we think it is the one practical way to secure the necessary supple- 
mentation to our military airlift in the future. 

Mr. Mitxer. As of now, assuming that it would be a hopeless 
obstacle to it, would it not be possible with these young men, thousands 
of them, coming out of the service with a reserve obligation of 2, 4, 
or 6 years, with certain inducements and advantages in holding grade 
in the Reserves, you do not think you could recruit it over the years? 

Mr. Dovetas. They would be of no use to us for this military trans- 
poss operation unless they were flying a very considerable number of 
1ours per month in the aircraft that they would have to operate. 

Mr. Muter. I realize that. But suppose one of the requirements 
for getting a job in that particular shop was that, if qualified, they 
should be in the Reserve ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Although it would create perhaps a sounder situation 
in the emergency, it would give rise to very considerable additional] 
expenditures in preparation. I do not think the operation would be 
any more successful than under the present terms. 
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Mr. Mruurr. I am confident it is not something you could do over- 
night. But after all, the age element enters into these things and there 
is bound to be a constant turnover. Young men who are relatively new 
are a few years from now going to be the ones that are the experienced 
pilots of big aircraft. 

Mr. Dove.as. I would say this: That we can look forward to some 
increased capability with Reserve crews but in a slightly different way 
from that which we have been discussing. A very large part of our 
Air Force Reserve units are medium troop carrier wings. Those 
medium troop carrier wings are equipped today with C-119 aircraft 
and C-46’s, an old two-engine, World War II transport. 

Mr. Miter. I am very familiar with it. 

Mr. Dovatas. Those Reserve wings in the case of emergency would 
be useful to provide additional transport in this country and as troop 
carrier units they might move into a foreign theater and provide trans- 
port within the theater. Those aircraft, as we have said, are of prac- 
tically no use between the United States and Europe or between the 
United States and the Far East. 

However, over a long period of time, if our program of reserve 
transport units is a sound one, they will be equipped with aircraft that 
could provide an additional lift capability. That, however, would 
be quite a long way down the road. 

Mr. Mriuer. You have to wait until you get the hardware before 
that could be put into effect, however. 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes. 


DETERMINATION OF PRIORITY MOVEMENTS OF MATERIAL AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mituer. There is just one other type of inquiry. It is perhaps 
my lack of understanding but I find it rather difficult to evaluate things 
that I am told about because I do not follow the program as to who 
has the responsibility for selecting shipments that are handled by your 
organization. You get requirements to do certain things, to move cer- 
tain personnel or certain freight. 

Mr. Dove.as. Right. 

Mr. Mitirr. What is the Military Traffic Management Agency ? 
What do they do? 

‘Mr. Dovexas. The Military Traffic Management Agency is a new 
agency set up inthe Army. It is charged with policy determination 
and supervision and advice on all transport within the United States 
covering all forms of transportation. 

Mr. Mitirr. That is within the United States ? 

Mr. Dove.as. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. Do they do that for the Air Force and Navy as well 
as for the Army? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Mitier. They are the agency for the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, sir, it represents a fairly recent consolidation of 
Air Force, Navy, and Army traffic agencies. 

Mr. Miter. [ was given to understand it was just created a few 
months ago, October of last year, I believe. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

-Mr. Miiuer. That has to do with personnel and freight for the 
Defense Department in continental United States? 
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Mr. Doveras. That is right. : 

Mr. Mitter. What performs that function for overseas assign: 
ments? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think the process can be pretty quickly described 
by saying that the services and the overseas theaters state requires 
ments to the Joint Militar y Transport Committee, which is an agency 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. For each month and quarter the JMTC 
allocates to the theaters and services a particular tonnage with respect 
to each route. 

The Air Force will receive an allocation of space both for personnel 
and cargoes, let us say going to Wiesbaden, Germany. As to what the 
Air Force uses that allocation for, you have a combination of authori- 
ites, the Air Materiel Command largely with respect to cargoes, ahd 
personnel with respect to movement of personnel. 

Mr. Mriter. I do not want to get into too much detail. 

In other words, as I understand it, this Joint Military Transporta- 
tion Committee, which is an agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, tells 
the Air Force you can have so many tons or whatever it is transported 
by MATS. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Miiter. Then they have to look after anything else they want 
in some other way. 

Mr. Dovetas. The Air Force does, that is right. The JMTC Map 
tell MATS that MATS will carry so much for the Army. 

Mr. Mitter. For the Army ? 

Mr. Dovetas. For the same period. 

Mr. Mitter. We had some talk yesterday about the logistic wing 
for the Navy and the 6th Fleet, and so forth. Does the Navy .get 
the assigned tonnage for the period in question for you to carry? 

Mr. Doveras. That is right. 

Mr. Mritrr. It is up to ‘them to decide whether to use the logistic 
wing or carry it by ship or however, but they can call on you for 
so much, is that correct ? 

Mr. Doveras. They can call on MATS. They operate 4 transport 
squadrons in MATS amounting to about 50 modern transport air- 
craft. 

Mr. Miter. As the program breaks down, there is an assignment 
of tonnage or space given each of the three services which you are 
responsible for transpor ting overseas ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. You do not have to do anything in continental United 
States, is that right? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Mirier. And then the respective services select the cargoes 
that they consign to you’ 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. And make their selection as to whether it goes by you 
or by some other means or by ship or what not? 

Mr. Doveras. That is right. Actually what moves out of the 
United States is very largely selected by the service upon request 
from the theater. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, I realize that. Of course, they know in advance 
they are going to have a workload of an approximate amount. 
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Mr. ‘Dovua.ias. There is a transport operation by MATS within 
the United States which is the Medical Evacuation Service but not 
cargo or ordinary passengers. 

Mr. Miuier. Am I still correct that if you carry a planeload of 
dependents, we will say, from here to Wiesbaden, the decision as to 
who goes on the plane, ‘that they are dependents rather than materiel 
or troops, is made by the service for whom you carry the dependents 
and is not anything you have any voice in? 

Mr. Doueuas. That is correct, within their allocation. 

Mr. Mitier. Within their allocation. 

Mr. Dovetas. Actually I believe that the situation with the Army 
has had a special feature to it in that the Army has supplied particu- 
lar funds with which MATS has contracted for, in addition to MATS 
airlift, a certain augmentation of MATS by commercial carriers. So 
much Army funds have come into the cma MATS lift. Of course, 
with respect to those funds the Army has had the right to designate 
exactly how they want to use the lift. 

Mr. Gartocg. I might add there that funds in the military person- 
nel appropriation which are for permanent change of station of Air 
Force people are dealt with in exactly the same way. 

Mr. Miter. When it comes to the GYROSCOPE movement you 
said that was done by tactical lift and does not come under your 
program. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Mriuer. The thing that concerns me is this. I realize, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that sometimes what seems to be economy may be actually 
a dollar saving in one department but is not economy in the broad 
sense. I realize fully that you have to have a great deal of this equip- 
ment ready for an emergency and would be justified in having it in 
being even if you did not. use it very much. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 


CONTRACTS WITH CIVIL AIR LINES 


Mr. Mirier. On the other hand, it is highly desirable, and our 
function primarily is to try to see that every reasonable economy is 
made, ad g it would therefore also follow that it is highly ee 
sinee you must maintain an organization and hardware and personnel, 
to get as much use out of it as is reasonable. 

On the other hand, as you pointed out, there is need for maintaining 
the civilian airlines. Did I gather there was no subsidy thought en- 
tering into the contracts you make, that you make them 

Mr. Dovatas. There is no subsidy in the contracts we make at all, 
sir. The services are bought on a bid basis just as favorably as we can 
buy:them. 

Mr. Mintzer. So far as your Department is concerned you do not 
take into consideration the fact that it may cost more to have con- 
tractor A move them than contractor B, but on the other hand, we may 
need A and we have to keep him alive. You do not have to approach 
it from that angle? 

Mr. Dove.as. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuter. In other words, if they are kept alive it is done by 
somebody else other than you. 
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Mr. Dovetas. That is correct, but also when you have 20-odd car- 
riers on which you call from time to time you have a real interest in 
their continuing ability to serve. 

Mr. Mitier. Of course you do. 

Mr. Dovetas. So you try to contract with them on a workable basis. 

Mr. Mitier. You try to even things up to keep them all at least 
able to function so far as you can ? 

Mr. Dovea.as. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. But the real primary consideration, as I understand 
it, in these contracts is to get the low dollar ? 

Mr. Dovetas. The proper service as cheaply as is reasonably pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Mruter. I am just going to give you one example here of a 
complaint that was brought to me. Without knowing how these 
things are supposed to work it is hard for us to evaluate problems 
brought in even if we assume they are entirely correct. This case 
was called to my attention, maybe you have heard about it, in con- 
nection with this matter here. It is dated within the last week, 
March 5. The account is given to me which says there were 525 men 
to be moved from Seattle to New York. That would not even come 
under your program at all, would it? 

Mr. Dova.as. No, it would not. 

Mr. Mitzer. So you would have no voice in whether they were 
moved by rail or by air or by anything else? 

Mr. Dove.as. If they were Air Force personnel, we could, under 
some circumstances, state that we wanted them moved by air. That 
might have some effect in our being able to move them by air. 

Mr. Mruter. This case that was brought to my attention attempts 
to point out that if these people had been moved by air that there 
were bids offered that would have saved the taxpayers around $15,000 
in each of those moves. I do not know. 

But in any case it would not be in your lap to weigh a shipment of 
that sort within the United States? 

Mr. Dovatas. No, sir; it would not. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GYROSCOPE MOVEMENT TO TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


Mr. Mixxer. On the other hand, you say you do not have any voice 
> GYROSCOPE, even though private contractors are eligible to do 
that 

Mr. Doveuas. I think that private contractors are in no way quali- 
fied for the GYROSCOPE move, as I understand it. I understand it 
really is an exercise in using tactical aircraft to accomplish a rotation 
of Army personnel or an Army unit. Am I right in that? 

General Hurcurnson. In Operation GYROSCOPE we moved an 
Army Regimental Combat Team (RCT) from Fort Campbell, Ky., 
to Japan, and returned an RCT to Fort Bragg, N. C. It involved 
movement of some 3,000 troops, with their personal equipment, and it 
took some 50 C-124 aircraft. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the operation last fall or last summer? 

General Hutrcutnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mitxer. Is that done by MATS? 

General Hutrcuinson. No, sir. By C-124 troop-carrier aircraft as- 
signed to TAC, that is, the Tactical Air Command. 
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Mr. Murr. I think it is straight in the record. The TAC angle we 
talked about. It is certain things you have to do for military reasons, 
whether it is more expensive or not. You have to keep that organiza- 
tion in being, and once it is in being you have to use it. 

Mr. Doveuas. That applies to a ‘large part of MATS as well. 


CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS WITH CIVIL AIR LINES 


Mr. Minter. My last question is this: Do you contract for any ap- 
preciable amount of this allocation that is given by the Joint Military 
Transport people to you? Suppose they ask you to move more than 
you have facilities to move?’ Who makes those contracts? 

Mr. Doveias. We make the contracts. That is, MATS makes the 
contracts. MATS is in control of making those contracts. The Air 
Material Command actually supplies the contracting officers. 

Perhaps a few figures I have indicated before would be of interest 
just to carry out the idea of how much contr acting is done. 

In 1956 of the total number of passengers carried by MATS and 
under MATS contract 21.7 percent were carried by civil carriers under 
contract. 

In the same year, of the tonnage of cargo and mail carried by MATS 
in military aircraft and under contract in civil aircraft, 9.1 percent 
were carried by civil aircraft. 

Mr. Minter. When you allocate a contract to civil aircraft you ask 
for bids, do you? 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Mitier. And taking into consideration the facilities you give it 
to the low bidder ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Mutter. Do you accept bids from independent airlines as well 
as the big scheduled carriers ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, we do. 

General Smirn. Very few of the big scheduled carriers have equip- 
ment to bid except in the off season. Most are from the independent 
carriers. 

Mr. Muuer. You have no ground rule. Provided they have the 
equipment you deal with them. 

Mr. Dovenas. Provided they have CAA qualifications with respect 
to safety we will enter into a contract with them such as I have describ- 
ed. That is, we have some 23 so-called service contracts which are 
continuing contracts and under which we will ask for bids and then 
calls for trips during the month that has been bid. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Secretary, I have no particular question or point 
to raise at this time. I have followed your statement and I have 
reread it. I want to commend you on it. I think you have done an 
excellent job in responding to the questions that have been raised on 
the matter that was in the report. I think to my mind it does clear 
the air on certain aspects of it. 

Mr. Dovetas. Thank you very much, sir. I will say that I think 
some of the requests of the committee for information helped clarify 
Air Force thinking on some of these policy matters, very definitely. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is all. 
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Mr. Suerparp. At this time the Chair would like to say before 
passing the witness to the gentleman on my right, my cochairman 
in charge of the Army panel, and to you gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the table, that I pursued the course of inquiry yesterday not 
with the understanding it would fall within your category, but I did 
it for the purpose of getting that type of inquiry on the record. At 
this time I would like to ask my colleague, chairman of the Army 
panel, that at the time the panel hearings are held if it is consistent 
with your policy of procedure, that you pursue the Gyroscope opera- 
tion, downgrading operation, referred to in the record and also what 
the thinking is of the Military Traffic Agency because it will fall within 
your category in some detail. If you do that, I will appreciate it. 

_Now, Congressman Sikes, you are recognized for general ques- 
tioning. 
SIZE OF CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Mr. Srxes. I will be glad to pursue the line of questioning you indi- 
cated when we go into the Army panel. 

I have a few general questions I did not reach yesterday. DoT recall 
from the statements on yesterday that the civil reserve air fleet pro- 
vides for about 350 aircraft ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that fall short of our mobilization requirement 
or is that approximately in line with our mobilization requirement? 

Mr. Dovetas. It is substantially in line with our mobilization 
requirement. 


POSITION OF CERTIFICATED AIRLINES ON CIVIL AIRLIFT EXPANSION 


Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me, Mr. Secretary, what is the position of 
the certificated airlines on civil airlift expansion as reflected in the 
airlift preparedness legislation ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not think I can respond to that question, Mr. 
Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anyone here who has that information? I 
realize this is out of your field but I thought someone might have 
that information. 

Does anybody here know their position on the reserve affiliation pro- 
gram for training reserve crews ? 

Mr. Dovetas. As far as I know, there is no program for training 
Air Force reserve crews on transport aircraft outside of our own 


reserve program which, as I said, includes a very substantial number of 
troop carriers. 


COOPERATION OF CIVIL AIR LINES IN TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Srxes. Have the airlines in general been cooperative in the 
training programs in which their crews participate? 

Mr. Doveuas. Yes; they have. I might say this: That although 
there has never been a full dress alert practiced by the civil reserve 


air fleet involving either holding aircraft on the ground, or moving 
aircraft and mobilizing, there have been what we call command post 
exercises (CPX’s) or simulated alerts including all the communica- 
tions exercise that would be involved in a full alert. We have had 
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very interesting results, and I think that they have been quite reassur- 
ing as to the ability of the airlines to locate aircraft and put the air- 
craft in position with crews. I think later this month or next month 
the 1957 CRAF CPX takes place so we will have further information 
as to the state of readiness and capability of the airlines to bring air- 
craft and crews together. 

Mr. Srxes. Have the airlines generally been cooperative in the mat- 
ter of having their crews participate in the Air Force Reserve? 

Mr. Dovetas. I really don’t know how to answer that question. I 
think the situation is such that the question is hardly appropriate. 

I believe that as recently as last fall, when there was a good deal of 
discussion and investigation of the status of reserve pilots on the air 
wings, there were only between 250 and 300 Air Force Reserve officers 
who were airline pilots. 

Most of those Reserve officers were active in Reserve units that were 
not transport units in any way related to CRAF. 

We have had problems in the past inevitably of calling up Reserve 
officers who are airline pilots or airline operations officers, because the 
airlines ae with their operations a pretty high priority in the 
emergency effort, and you have a very real practical problem. 

I would say the situation is one of relatively little importance today 
because we have a very small number of reserve officers who are airline 
pilots. 


SUITABILITY OF DC-6 AIRCRAFT FOR ARMY AIRLIFT 


Mr. Sixzs. I believe in 1953 there was an item of $110 million appro- 
priated by the Congress to buy planes which were essentially intended 
for Army airlift, and in the reprograming in 1954 that money was used 
to buy DC-6’s which were not primarily suitable for that purpose. 
Am I correct in that ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not know. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Flood and I explored that at length last year. 
The airplanes that were purchased were DC-6’s but they had heavy 
floors and things of that kind in them and were specially built. i 

Mr. Srxes. What are they used for? 

Mr. Gartock. They are assigned to MATS and used on regularly 
scheduled runs moving passengers and cargo, and they are avathable 
to be immediately changed over. They are available for cargo, pas- 
sengers, and evacuation of patients. 

Mr. Srxes. They are on regular runs in MATS ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is my understanding. Mr. Flood and I ex- 
plored that fully last year. 


PARTICIPATION OF MATS IN HUNGARIAN REFUGEE AIRLIFT 


Mr. Sixes. We talked yesterday about the place of MATS in the 
Hungarian refugee airlift. You stated you would provide the figures 
to show the cost of that operation. I don’t know whether it was 
shown clearly what the reasons were for MATS being brought into the 
picture. If that was not done I would like to have it provided for the 
record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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The Department of the Air Force was assigned by Secretary of Defense memo- 
randum dated December 6, 1957, the mission of providing airlift for the move- 
ment of approximately 9,700 Hungarian refugees from Munich-Rhimes Airport, 
Munich, Germany, to McGuire Air Force Base, New Jersey. The Secretary of 
Defense directive, referenced above, stemmed from instructions received from 
the President’s representative for this project. 

The directive, referenced above, contained the following provisions: 

(a@) Movement will commence on December 11, 1956, and terminate on Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, and will be at a rate of 200 persons on the first day, 300 on the 
second, and approximately 500 per day thereafter. 

(6) Military aircraft will be used predominantly for the transportation of 
these refugees. Procurement of commercial airlift service is authorized to the 
extent that it may be required for reasons of economy and efficiency, or because 
of operational considerations. 

(c) Authority is granted to use such heavy transport aircraft of the Tactical 
Air Command as is required to replace airlift of the Military Air Transport 
Service committed to this program. 

(d@) Funding for the costs incurred in accomplishing this mission will be in 
accordance with paragraph 1 of the President’s memorandum in regard to 
Hungarian refugees, addressed to heads of the executive departments and estab- 
lishments, dated December 6, 1956. 


Mr. Forp. At that point could you indicate how the financing of 
that program was handled ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. That would be helpful. 

Mr. Dovewas. We will do that. 

Mr. Forp. Was the Air Force reimbursed and how was it handled ? 

Mr. Doveuas. I don’t think we have been reimbursed for anything 
as yet. 

Actually the understanding on which we proceeded with the first 
month, or the substantial Hungarian refugee airlift, was that we would 
ask reimbursement only for out of poc ket expenses, in effect, and we 
accomplished our partic ipation of the lift with flying hours that were 
in our program. It is a marginal cost we are concer rned with. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you expand your answer for the record ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


The Department of the Air Foree, acting in accordance with the Secretary 
of Defense memorandum, dated December 6, 1956, determined that the combined 
available military airlift resources of MATS and the Tactical Air Command 
could be applied to accomplish the movement of approximately 6,400 refugees. 
in view of military airlift being committed totally to movement of essential 
military traffic it was necessary that certain military commitments be canceled 
and that commercial airlift be procured for the movement of approximately 
3,300 refugees to comply with the directive requiring the Department of the 
Air Force to provide airlift for approximately 9,700 refugees. 

In order to accomplish the movement of 5,300 refugees by commercial airlift 
the MATS solicited the commercial operators for bids in order to secure the 
lowest cost operators. Offerings received from the various carriers ranged 
from a high of $246 to a low of $135 per passenger. These variances were 
caused by the type of equipment available, pressurized or nonpressurized, and 
the necessity of the operator to position equipment to meet the airlift require- 
ments. Final contract arrangements were made by MATS with some 11 com- 
mercial operators to airlift 3,291 refugees at a total cost of $611,445, or an 
average cost of $186 per refugee. 

The out-of-pocket cost of furnishing military airlift for the movement of 6,409 
refugees totaled $718,273, or an average of $112.23 per refugee. Following the 
initial lift, 863 refugees were moved by commercial carriers during January 
1957, at a cost of $146,510 or $169.76 per person. 

Statements of costs, have been provided to the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and standard form 1080 billing is being processed. Financing of 
these costs have been made from appropriations currently available to the 
Department of the Air Force under anticipated reimbursement procedures. 
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Also in the second phase, there were 1,816 refugees airlifted as of April 1, 1957, 
in military aircraft. If this lift were computed at the $112.23 per person cost 
which was found to be the average out-of-pocket cost in moving planeloads of 
refugees during the initial phase, then the cost of moving the 1,816 would be 
$203,810. 


SAVINGS AND BENEFITS DERIVED FROM EXPANDED USE OF CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Srxes. It will be satisfactory if you answer these questions 
for the record subsequently. 

First, to what extent would the wider use of the independent air- 
lines save money for the services? 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


MATS is a D-day force and as such is a vital part of the overall combat capa- 
bility of the USAF major forces in that it provides the only certain means by 
which these major forces can be deployed to a given combat area in a timely 
manner whenever emergency conditions prevail. The size of the MATS fleet is 
dictated by the anticipated emergency requirement for airlift which must he 
met within a period of hours subsequent to declaration of an emergency. In 
peacetime the MATS D-day force generates, as a byproduct of the training 
mission, substantial airlift which can be committed in support of Department 
of Defense airlift requirements. It would not be economically sound nor prac- 
tical to leave this airlift unused and, at the same time, purchase commercial 
airlift to meet military requirements, 

The extent to which the wider use of independent airlines would save money 
for the services is limited by the amount of business we can give to these carriers. 
The amount of traffic available is that which cannot be met by the use of military 
aircraft in the peacetime training for war. As a general rule, the independents 
offer more favorable rates than the normal commercial tariff rates. Consequently 
the services do utilize the independent airlines extensively. However, it should 
be pointed out that contract or charter airlift is purchased on a low-bid basis, 


Mr. Sixes. Would wider use of independent airlines assist by pre- 
serving an airlift reserve for use in national emergencies? 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Our current use of the independent and scheduled airlines does assist in preserv- 
ing a reserve airlift potential for use during national emergencies. However, 
a substantial portion of the capability of the United States Civil Air Fleet has 
already been allocated to the Armed Forces for use during national emergencies, 
and, for the present, the existing combination of military and civil airlift 
resources is considered generally adequate to meet wartime airlift needs. 

The Air Force is presently using the services of independent airlines exten- 
sively. In fiscal year 1956 a total of $14,000,372 was spent within the continental 
United States on the LOGAIR operation. The companies participating were 
Resort Airlines, Riddle Airlines, American Air Export & Import Co., and 
Capital Airways. During the same year the Air Force spent $32,296,000 in 
commercial augmentation of MATS. Much of this sum went to such independent 
operators as: 

Capital Airways 

CAT, Ine. 

Flying Tiger Line 

Great Lakes Airlines 

Los Angeles Air Service 

Overseas National Airways 

Resort Airlines 

Slick Airways 

Trans-Ocean Airlines 

20th Century Airlines 

Seaboard & Western Airlines 

United States Overseas Airlines 

California Eastern Aviation 
Any increased military use of civil airlift in peacetime will cause the taxpayer 
to pay for the purchase of transportation for personnel and supplies now being 
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moved by airlift generated as a byproduct of the training exercises of the JCS 
approved military air transport force. 


Mr. Dovetas. You mean by independent airline to include all com- 
mercial lines ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to suggest this to witnesses. We have 
gone into your problem very exhaustively. In many instances you 
have found it necessary to elaborate on your answers. I am not 
criticizing you. 

We are in the general question category now and we would like to 
finish if possible by 4 o’clock. 

In response to questions if you can say no let us cut it off there, 
or if you say yes cut it off, and make explanations only when required 
and proceed further only when it is required. 

Mr. Flood, you have the witness. 

Mr. Fioop. And, of course, if you want to supply additional infor- 
mation for the record subsequently, we have no objection to that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. None whatever. 


NUMBER OF FOUR-ENGINE AIRCRAFT IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Fioop. Within the rule of reason. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary, and gentlemen, since I came back 
from lunch this secret paper we have been kicking around for a couple 
days has come up and I have still another one which was sent to 
my secretary bya Captain Adams. They have declassified that paper 
you will not have to bother with it, and I will submit for the record 
the copy of the letter I sent to them and last reply from Captain 
Adams, which indicates why certain things cannot be declassified. 
He details why many of the things you mention cannot be declassified. 
Then he itemizes by group and numbers whatever can be declassified. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


(1) THe BAsis ror DETERMINATION OF THE NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT TO BE ASSIGNED 
TO THE CONSOLIDATED AIR TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Chairman, I ask permission at this time to insert in the record my recent 
exchange of correspondence with the Secretary of Defense asking for the 
number of four-engine transport planes, including administrative aircraft 
assigned to various part of the Department of Defense. 

On March 12 I wrote the Secretary of Defense that I was very disappointed 
that they classified these figures as “secret” and I am pleased to report that the 
Pentagon has now reclassified the information. 

I point out, Mr. Chairman, that these figures confirm the suspicions of the 
Hoover Commission on Reorganization of the executive branch and of your own 
Appropriations Subcommittee that only a minor part of the transport planes 
owned and operated for the Department of Defense are assigned to MATS which 
is supposed to consolidate the air transport activities of the several services. 

I think our committee question No. 1, therefore, goes beyond MATS since it 
envisaged that the transport aircraft would be consolidated and I am onoting 
our committee report when I use the word “consloidate” in cne organizatiun 
but these figures make it readily apparent that even if the Navy transports 
recently transferred to MATS are included in the MATS figures there are still 
more four-engine planes outside of MATS than inside. 

We should also bear in mind that these figures relate only to four-engine trans- 
port planes and do not even include the large numbers of plushed up twin-engine 
transports. 

The Congress has laid down rules as to who in the Government can and who 
cannot use Government limousines at the taxpayers’ expense. 











I wish we could be equally reassured that the taxpayers’ money is not being 
squandered on large numbers of executive aircraft flying Pentagon officials and 
military brass around the country and around the world at the public expense. 

We should not forget that the limousines on which we have issued restrictions 
cost only about $3,000 each while the other playthings add up to a million or two 
million dollars apiece. 

In any event these figures indicate that Under Secretary Douglas’ answer to 
our committee question No. 1 is highly incomplete. 

And those of us on the committee should remember that if we do succeed in 
curbing the unnecessary expansion and its competition with commercial lines, 
we will have solved only part of the total problem of Government-owned air 
transportation. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, March 6, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I wonder if you could provide me with a list of the num- 
ber and types of four-engine transport planes, including administrative aircraft 
assigned to various parts of the National Military Establishment, indicating 
which planes are assigned to which activity. 

It would be appreciated if this tabulation could be made available to me on 
or before noon on Monday, March 11. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Member of Congress. 





OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1957. 
Memorandum for Mr. Eugene D. Hegarty, administrative assistant to Congress- 
man Daniel J. Flood. 
Subject: Navy-Air Force transportation. 

Pursuant to our telephone conversation, we have again reviewed this matter 
and believe that the information requested by Congressman Flood can be pre- 
sented as stated in the attachments hereto. 

The Air Force believes that the enclosure to my March 11 letter to Congressman 
Flood cannot properly be downgraded for the following reasons: 

1, It reveals certain things regarding SAC transport capability. 

2. It also reveals certain information regarding AMC transport capability 
which might be significant when considered along with other information. 

8. It tends to reveal certain information regarding the C-130 which, after a 
close study of the paper in question, will become apparent. 

4. Finally, it reveals the general planned-use pattern of transport aircraft 
within the USAF which could be used in estimating our war plans, ete. 

CARLTON R. ADAMS, 
Captain, USN, Director, Office of Legislative Liaison. 


Navy Four-ENGINE TRANSPORT INVENTORY 


As of January 31, 1957, the Navy and Marine Corps were operating the below- 
listed numbers of transport aircraft under respective commands: 


Commander, Air Force, Atlantic: 


SO hd de ciao ch ahh sells hehe de ee sade ec she rae bli sdinacael en laniacd ot bert oh death capac tated 18 
ED Wis sbcsctccs. behets bbls bid died th od adenine eM es Ria Bi all Sak hte ede eae 20 
a a Ne eee ccialieca de been iechiacdin enim 2 
Chief of Naval Air Training: 
ee ee 4 


Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics: 
BP ike wcileh SED Bete SSL be ickal ie Sieh ch Le nbc Aedes EIT his chek cul bidinhgtatean 4 











24 
een We CUI oe eee et eee le 7 
Chief of Naval Air Reserve Training : 
a 2s. Da De escteben ell decimal adwekite swe 37 
Naval airbases: 
Se RPS, ER Sh! ie ae ea BR 8p es fen SOS ER eee eR Oe 5 
Total aircraft by type: 
NN a0 eleva de sn sca es eke da aha te ete a ates sd ote Uh on, 6 oe asda Sim coger is ssh denies 112 
taint och chincsanaicciaiaines ea tedimaanaiod ae i et a a Se 49 
I ee de al a a se a ved see enecbaantin dupe oe, ns 39 
caer cnlinciniibinis ee oe is ne 7 
EINE POI, 4. dn mvess sndiovecceseinnand aniipseetiesappenin taceerhcteaietes itt aiicsmaata ai tls bociadiieds noes 207 


Number of 4-engine transport aircraft in USAF, by command, as of Dec. 31, 1956 


Alaskan Air Command-_------- 4| Far East Air Forces___.__-___- 52 
Air Defense Command-____---_-- 2| Headquarters Command__- ~~~ 13 
U. §S. Air Forces in Europe___-_- 30 | Military Air Transport Services. 513 
Air Materiel Command___----- 150 | Northeast Air Command__-_-_-__. 19 
Air Proving Ground Command_- 5 | Strategic Air Command___-___- 73 
Air Research and Development__ 27 | Tactical Air Command___-_-_~_- 132 
Re II iit cincteminiencnceincieneom 2} Air Training Command__--- ~~ + 
Caribbean Air Command__-_---- Be en we ROO crt ceemmiemmndes 1 
USAF Security Service... - 1 —_———. 
Continental Air Command____-- 2 rena HONG os kn. ck 1, 035 


1PDoes not include aircraft modified for air-sea rescue operations nor SAC tankers. 


USAF 4-engine transport aircraft inventory 


Oeitia a) asses se ns Ce i ota ai duels 70 
I cant kisegtetsisbilinteancidbitibeitihieesimaiditied BT Ce BO date ernie sl. dnen.ans 4 
ee ce 97 
III degen Sienentaien Seated oaiasieensceiibiaedl 45 Se 1, 035 
SR his ctcsshins Geerecibbalacdriemciaiabajapaieaiain 424 


1 Does not include C—54’s modified for air-sea rescue operations nor SAC KC-97 tankers. 


I will therefore not ask anything further except this one question: 

How many of these rea and craft are actually engaged in military 
transport operations? I speak now only of the 4-engine craft. These 
figures I have here do not include any of the 2-engine craft. 

How much of these 4-engine craft actually are in military operation, 
or do you consider it all military operations? 

Mr. Dovertas. We think they are all appropriate operations for a 
military organization. 

Mr. Froop. Could they be utilized for any type of operation for 
which the air people or anybody else would want 4-engine craft? 

Mr. Doveuas. In time of emergency ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes; they can. 

Mr. Frioop. Last year we used the term “plush jobs” whatever that 
means. All of this is not gingerbread and plushed up business. Is it 
good for anything other than “flyi ing the general and me somewhere in 
case the shooting starts ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes; they are. 

Mr. Froop. Will you detail how or why certain groups are useful, 
sections and types that can be utilized if and when necessary for the 
following other things? 
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Mr. Dove.as. We will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

At the present time the total number of 4-engine transport aircraft assigned in 
the administrative, executive, and special mission categories is 190; of these, a 
substantial share would become available to MATS in event of an emergency. 

Nore.—Additional classified and unclassified information is being furnished 
for committee use. 


VIEWS OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD ON COMMERICAL AUGMENTATION OF 
MATS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I also have a letter that I wrote to Mr. 
Durfee, the Chairman of the CAB, dealing expressly with that quota- 
tion from our own report last year on air policy. 

It states: 

The Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers. 

That is the language from our report. I asked him to comment on 
that. 

He writes a letter in which he does comment on it. I only wish 
to raise this one question about it. In the fifth paragraph he says as 
follows: 

It would be impossible for the Board— 
meaning the CAB— 
to give you information on the volume of military traffic that could be handled 
Ly the United States carriers since the Board does not have any information 
on the volume of military traffic that is presently being carried by MATS. 

I raise that question only to inquire this: Don’t you think there 
should be better coordination between you people and the CAB? 

Mr. Dovetas. We will send him our 1956 MATS report if they don’t 
have it, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Maybe everybody else knows it, I don’t know. I just 
wondered about that. 

Mr Dovetas There are pretty complete unclassified figures on 
MATS traffic that are available 

Mr. Fioop. You might indicate that, then, as one reason he might 
not have it. 

Mr. Dovetas. I said unclassified, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I will ask that that correspondence be inserted at this 
point of the transcript. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Crviz AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, March 14, 1957. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN F Loop: Your letter of March 6, 1957, attaching relevant 
extracts from the reports of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees 
on the Defense appropriation for fiscal year 1957 regarding the military use 
of commercial air transportation and regarding the Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS), was received with considerable interest. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Civil Aeronautics Board joined in recommending 


to the President the Air Coordinating Committee’s 1954 Report on Air Policy. 
The Board at that time endorsed the statement on page 17: 
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“The Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use 
of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States 
air carriers.” 

There has been no change in the Board’s thinking on this subject and the 
Board is still completely in accord with the statement as noted above from 
President Eisenhower’s Air Coordinating Committee 1954 Report on Air Policy. 

In view of the urgency of your request for information by noon on Monday, 
March 11, I asked Mr. John W. Dregge, Chief of the Routes and Carrier Relations 
Division, to call your office regarding your various questions. He advised your 
administrative assistant, Mr. Hegarty, that it would be impossible for the Board 
to give you information on the volume of military traffic that could be handled 
by the United States carriers since the Board does not have any information on 
the volume of military traffic that is presently being carried by MATS. 

However, it may be of some help to you to know that the revenue passenger 
load factor for domestie trunk operations for the 12 months ending August 31, 
1956, was 63.86 percent, while for the local service carriers it was 45.34 percent, 
and for foreign and overseas operations the revenue passenger load factor for 
the same period and time was 62.35 percent. This would tend to indicate that 
there is considerable capacity available for the military traffic that could be 
absorbed by the United States air carriers. 

It should also be pointed out that if the military traffic were available for 
the United States air carriers that they would undoubtedly acquire equipment 
that would permit them to handle it adequately. All of the trunkline carriers 
are in the process of obtaining equipment which will increase their available 
seat capacity and, with the advent of jet aircraft in late 1958 and early 1959, 
there will be an additional increase in capacity. 

We are confident that the United States air carrier industry would meet this 
challenge and provide the necessary seats required by the military. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. DurRFEE, Chairman. 


UTILIZATION OF NATIONAL ATRPORT FACILITIES BY MATS 


Mr. Fioop. Then I mentioned this morning, Mr. Chairman, the 
letter from Secretary Weeks. I have that letter about the National 
Airport with reference to the utilization of the National Airport 
facilities by MATS, and the history of MATS’ compliance. 

The only comment I wish to make at this time about that is this: 
The Secretary mentions there that to further limit the utilization of 
National Airport by MATS would have to call for additional facili- 
ties at Andrews. 

You can supply for the record what additional facilities would 
MATS and/or the Air Force need at Andrews which it does not al- 
ready have which would call for new money or additional construc- 
tion to meet the removal of MATS from the National Airport to 
Andrews, or any place else, preferably Andrews. 

Mr. Dovatas. Is there a statement in the letter, Mr. Flood, indi- 
cating the reduction of space utilized by MATS at the National 
Airport ? 

Mr. Froop. I believe there is. 

Mr. Dovetas. It would be desirable for us to make a statement 
of devlopments over the last couple year. 

Mr. Fioop. He does, and I think you should, too. 

He winds up by saying that before they can do more they say 
they must have something else at Andrews. Tell us what else you 
need more than you now have and why. " 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In the report on your Commerce Department appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1957, which is now some 8 months old, our Committee 
on Appropriations (H. Rept. 2076, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 4) stated: 

“For a number of years, the committee has been concerned about the necessity 
for the Military Air Transport Service to occupy a considerable portion of the 
airport. With the constantly increasing demands being placed upon this airport 
by civilian traffic, the committee is at a complete loss to understand how 
responsible officials of the executive branch can continue to allow this situation 
to exist. The committee feels that the Secretary of Commerce should insist 
that the Military Air Transport Service be located at some other field con- 
venient to Washington.” 

Also on your Department’s appropriation for fiscal year 1957, Senate Report 
2039 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, page 4, stated: 

“The committee joins with the House committee in its statement that the 
Secretary of Commerce should insist that the Military Air Transport Service 
be located at some other field convenient to Washington to relieve the increasing 
demands being placed upon Washington National Airport by civilian traffic.” 

You will recall that I brought this matter to your personal attention in my 
letter of July 16, 1956, and you replied that the Secretary of Defense had 
designated a representative to explore the necessary action with your 
representative. 

I would appreciate it if I could have in my hands not later than noon on 
Monday, March 11, a letter from you indicating what action has been taken to 
carry out the intent of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees 
expressed above. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, Member of Congress. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Danrtet J. Fioop, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FiLoop: Reference is made to your letter of March 6, 1957, concerning 
the matter of locating the Military Air Transport Service at some other field 
convenient to Washington other than Washington National Airport. This ob- 
jective is in line with provisions of House Report 2076 and Senate Report 2039 
of the 84th Congress. 

Progress has been made, but we have yet to realize the full purpose of relo- 
eating the MATS operations. Jointly with the Secretary of Defense, we have 
established a working group for the purpose of exploring the possibility and 
feasibility of transferring appropriate military activities away from Washing- 
ton National and coordinating the planning of future military and civil airport 
activities in the Washington area. With the cooperation of the Air Force, this 
group has been instrumental in transferring 104 of the annually scheduled 
MATS flights from Washington National to Andrews Air Force Base. The 
remainder of the MATS operations, consisting of 156 additional flights per year, 
is expected to be transferred from National to Andrews by July 1, 1957. 

The Air Force also operates a special air mission service from Washington 
National for picking up and diseinbarking especially important congressional 
or executive branch officials, as well as foreign officials of important rank. Our 
present planning is that this special-mission activity at Washington National 
may be curtailed somewhat but will continue to provide service for Presidential 
aircraft operations and others of a similar nature. The volume of activity by 
the special air mission flights is so small that it is relatively insignificant to the 
overall problem of Washington National Airport. 

The Air Force has also released some much-needed real estate located just 
west of the main terminal building, which is to be converted to publie service 
as an automobile parking area. 

To effect the contemplated movement of military operations from Washington 
National, we are informed that certain new facilities will be required at An- 
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drews in order to accommodate the flight activities now using National. The 
program for removal of the outlined military operations from Washington 
National has been prepared by the Air Force, and more specific information 
in this respect will not be available to us until after the Air Force has discussed 
their program with the Appropriations Committee. 

I trust the above information will be of assistance to you, and I will be glad 
to provide any available additional information you may desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 
Mr. Suerrarp. You may supply the answer at this point. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Ark Force FLIGHT ACTIVITIES AT WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Recognizing the problems created by the great increase in commercial air 
traffic over the past few years, the Department of the Air Force has cooperated 
with the Department of Commerce to reduce the military use of Washington 
National Airport. Air Force operations there have been limited to three sched- 
uled overseas flights per week, and those special air mission flights which are 
conducted by the 1254th Air Transport Group (MATS) to serve the President, 
important congressional or executive branch officials, and foreign officials of 
important rank. The total Air Force operations at Washington National Airport 
comprise less than 3 percent of the annual movements recorded. In addition, 
during 1956 approximately 2 acres of land not essential to the military mission 
were released to the airport authorities for civil use. The 1254th Air T ransport 
Group presently bases twelve 4-engine aircraft and three small twin-engine air- 
craft at Washington National. 

The Air Force does not propose to initiate any new construction or expansion 
of facilities at Washington National Airport, but on a phased construction basis 
to develop Andrews Air Force Base to serve Air Force needs in the Washington 
area, One of the objectives of this plan is to provide a base for the 1254th Air 
Transport Group now located at Washington National. It is anticipated the first 
increment of funds for the basic expansion of Andrews will be included in the 
Air Force fiscal year 1958 budget submissions. 

Reference the information requested as to the additional facilities required at 
Andrews Air Force Base. At present proper facilities do not exist at Andrews 
for accommodation of the Washington National mission. To provide at Andrews 
the new facilities for the 1254th Air Transport Group is estimated to require 
an expenditure of over $5 million of Federal funds. The major items required 
are additional dormitories, hangar space, parking apron, warehousing, and 
suitable air-terminal facilities. 


COMPARISON OF MATS AND MSTS 


Mr. Froop. Last year I touched upon the Military Sea Transport 
Service, but we did not go into it fully. 

I wrote a letter to the N vavy asking them to detail for me as far as 
they could the MSTS utilization of commercial shipping on 1949 to 
1957 as contrasted to the MATS utilization of commercial airlift dur- 
ing the same period of vears. 

Mr. Suerparp. You want it for comparative purposes ? 

Mr. Fuioop. Yes. The only observation I would like to make at 
this time about that is this quote from the letter: 

For your information, the privately operated berth lines are currently handl- 
ing approximately 70 percent of the military dry cargo movement. 

I was wondering if the MSTS people can do that to that percentage 
why can’t the M: ATS people do the same thing ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Because, Mr. Congressman, on the first day of the 


emergency we have to have military aircraft and military crews under- 
way. 


eI OTT 

















Mr. Suxrrarp. As long as the letter will be part of the record, there 
is other subject matter contained there other than the points to which 
you are addressing yourself. ; 

I would like to suggest that the letter speak for itself and adjust 
your answer to it because the gentleman has requested the informa- 
tion that way, 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


COMPARISON OF MATS anp MSTS 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record some figures showing that 
the Military Sea Transport Service over the last 8 years has not increased the 
number of vessels assigned to it but remains a genuine nucleus whereas during 
that same time the Military Air Transport Service has approximately tripled 
the number of transport planes under its jurisdiction. 


Year (as of July 1) eka MSTS! MATS? 
IN ic ease sceeeisadtdie dass i e | 335 | 625 
Ses ee ses Ror ane sisi 187 | 799 
Bees eis a sab tebad caeaes 227 3964 
Ss ieee : poeeeeeon bicaaa 273 | 1. 098 
1953. - - natinpnldilitisindaweattminil'y ‘ éuabihdcata ; 259 | 1, 316 
SNR A aids G:eccapitaennDabnwan arma eeieel > 2 ‘ 232 1. 381 
1985 eine oa 4194 1, 457 
1957 (Department of the Navy letter Mar. 11, 1957)- ea 252 52 000 


1 MSTS figures were taken from testimony of Admiral Denebrink in March 1956 befcre the Senate Inter- 
state and Fcreign Commerce Committee. 

2 MATS figures include assigned aircraft, operational and nonoperational. 

? This figure inc!ndes 56 aircraft allotted to the Navy but assigned to MATS. 

4 As of Mar. 1, 1956, this had decreased to 186. 

§ Approximate. 


We have all heard complaints from the shipping companies about MSTS com- 
petition with the commercial shipping lines but if I look at this picture at all 
fairly, the commercial shipping lines have been having it pretty good as compared 
to the Government competition which the commercial airlines face. 

If the witness has any correction or modification to make in these figures, 
I wish that he would do so. 

I would like to insert in the record a letter dated March 11, 1957, to me from 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy and I want particularly at this time to read 
one sentence: “For your information, the privately operated berth lines are cur- 
rently handling approximately 70 percent of the military dry cargo movement.” 

My question is this: If, for purposes of ocean transport, the Defense Depart- 
ment can cut its own Government-owned shipping line down to a genuine nucleus 
size and rely on the commercial industry in the event of war, why cannot we do 
the same thing in the air transport field? 

I would like to ask the witness if, in direct contrast to the Navy policy of MSTS 
of putting 70 percent of its cargo on commercial shipping lines, it isn’t working 
out that 70 percent of the military air cargoes are being sent by MATS and only 
the balance is going by commercial transport. It appears to me that MATS has 
been pursuing the opposite policy from MSTS 

In other words, as I get it from the Assistant Secretary of the Navy’s very 
recent letter to. me, in the case of MSTS the traffic ratio is 70 to 30 in favor of 
privately owned. lines against the Government-owned lines, whereas, in the case 
of MATS it is 70 to 30 in favor of the Government-owned airline with private 
enterprise being very much on the short end. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you should ask the Secretary of Defense why there is 
such a vast difference in the policies of his two Government-owned transportation 
organizations. 

It seems to me that MSTS could reason the way that MATS does and say that 
we are going to need a greater capacity in war than we do in peace and therefore 
we will have to have a huge MSTS which carries 70 percent or more of the mili- 
tary business in peace. But they do not do that. MSTS is 70-30 in favor of 
private enterprise. They are being a genuine nucleus over at MSTS. 

That seems ot me very sound policy. 

I do not see what is so special about MATS that the same sort of policy cannot 
be applied to them. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, D. 0., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. DANIEL J, Fioop, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Froop: This is in reply to your letter of March 6, 1957, in which 
you requested a statement of the number and different types of vessels of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, and relevant extracts of any regulations 
or agreements with the Department of Commerce defining the size of the MSTS 
nucleus fleet. 

A total of 252 ships are presently assigned to the Military Sea Transportation 
Service. Of this number, 41 are held in an inactive status to meet mobilization 
and seasonal Arctic operations requirements. 

As of today, the active nucleus fleet is composed of 211 vessels and craft of 
the following categories: 


Commissioned (USS) naval manned: 





Neen eee ene nn en ee ee Ne al dk marin Wineibaieind 6 
Re ETC EUE, CE TECTED (CU OF Poe cic enciretiecmrcin dina meowuiimetwseieed + 
(> wo Be Se ee Beh eae ee Bi ee 8 oo eel aa iol vee 
Se a tn Me eet inh Seas vilbakaibciatentsbicbiated itis ie alia esiae ae 
In-service (USNS) civil-service manned : 
Dependent transports : 
a nialdpenseneinaunrpianmbnrennininemannenss 10 
ON thick ach ein i at bc ak bila i a Rta ee ancien lips then tn std iil Hin th besdainiibninn tn 5 
Dcplep adn winabect nicki ehapecip ane bacbtbaueee Soa gas oh 2a 
ae ect ee a Anaad ead Aw tess cartnies Soke ciowlve ne mareneihe heme epa baie 2 
I SE IS Cie ech icnwcdisiieeeusbas ei 1 
Dry cargo vessels: 
pee er SS eh Ale tee ce i ee Cone weed 2 
CU cea ee re al re ll el ls el 16 
Tem WS Ck iis ta os a ike eset lt 3 
Miscellaneous amphibious craft: 
UA ei De hs eel ee es be 2 
Pdi ee se cee oe ok sue a ud cess 4 
Miscellaneous coastal type vessels: 
re vee rt COM CII) SE ee i cue 10 
Beate Vas ems MOTOR en a eh ee ek 3 
Peed 1CRROR COTO) hsoos he et a oe ess 2 
re ree 1 Ne ON So. dese th ed cuclbeus al 4 


Miscellaneous small craft: 
nia I ak ae ne a Dae i ck atin ein atbadenbibiceiiine t 
FSR (Army reefer under test) 





$e athladks SlG paihidih wien disiobiinonive 2 
PE COE WUD Kees ct ects rd SL he ibid edith o vidi bb bee 2 
I catia hih ties crite che ed beaches mihi ais ie aim hdd ett ented 81 
In service (USNS) (operated under contract by commercial companies) : 
Tankers: 
A cit Rabbi cui. igaba ay 5S bb Saddle tdcinnsedson 2 
ii. eth tld apd bad: tee pei) bits aegis adore be Biswidin pane bustin nadiniinisstbiabatin dil 66 
rica ecna hin cats gh bel clips ak dnd soa hth bo sch bob th temas ccd 3 
Eh AEURONN  CRIRUES 1 BASS thee cs cciipiic en tasld ~ bed sista hide Vl wind desided Je. § 
ON alick h chp tiapeackela ciate nchinminnbatwhitbindepieidaiocn dat 107 


The inactive fleet of 41 vessels is comprised of ships and craft of the following 
eategories : 


TG ee IT isi Lg cares exten oan atten ep ieelitin a <n ane aie ww Linceisiwio' tn sip oidbesbte 17 
EE COORBOR RII) 0655 cen deqreente ehiniign ibd active aia pice hainte ja dhaein im schol plas 2 
PEEREOSOINS (KO MITE ) Ba hem mheclgenh—sememnnwadeninthianweweh aisncelbicaitede 12 
PAR RIDEOOCRT fT antecedent ne te machen au quqegilin qaninwnebitin Ae 1 
Dry cargo (TAK-C1) 2 


Coastal tankers (TAOG) 
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Ships of this inactive fleet are maintained with skeleton crews in a reduced 
operational status. This permits the return of these vessels to service within a 
15-day period, as demonstrated by the use of MSTS transports utilized in the 
recent Hungarian refugee lift. 

Relevant extracts from the memorandum of agreement between the Department 
of Defense and Department of Commerce, dealing with the utilization, transfer, 
and allocation of merchant ships, effective 1 July 1954, are quoted: 


“Paragraph 2. General 

“a. The Department of Defense and the Department of Commerce agree 
that, for the national defense, they have complementary interests in the control 
and utilization of ocean-going merchant ships. 

“bh. The Departments also agree that in time of war or national emergency 
there is a need for a National Shipping Authority, or a wartime counterpart, 
with broad powers of control over ocean-going merchant ships. Such agency, 
operating under the national policy promulgated in section 101 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, and under the guidance of the Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, will insure that military drafts for merchant type ships are met to the 
maximum practicable extent, subject to being acquired, operated and controlled 
in conformity with the requirements and plans of the military authorities and 
the exigencies of the military situation. 

“ce, In extension of the above the Department of Defense and the Department 
of Commerce agree it is essential that the Department of Defense have under its 
exclusive custody, jurisdiction and control, at all times, a nucleus fleet of size 
and composition to meet current conditions and military requirements, 


“Paragraph 4. Ship requirements under conditions short of full mobilization 

“a. Under conditions short of full mobilization there is required under the 
exclusive custody, jurisdiction, and control of the Department of Defense a 
nucleus fleet of ships assigned to the Military Sea Transportation Service. The 
size and composition of this fleet will depend on requirement considerations. 
Numbers and types of ships in the nucleus fleet will be kept adjusted in response 
to changes in the military situation as determined by the Department of Defense 
and specified to the Department of Commerce. The nucleus fleet shall comprise 
those transports, cargo ships, tankers, and specialized types of ships in sufficient 
number : 

(1) To carry out current logistic needs of the military departments 
which cannot be met by commercial interests, 

(2) To provide immediate capability in an emergency and, 

(8) To provide an adequate base for necessary expansion to meet emer- 
gency or mobilization requirements in support of approved plans for na- 
tional defense. 

“b. (1) Under present world conditions, based upon the considerations in 
paragraph 4 (a) above, the nucleus fleet assigned to the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service is expected to remain within close limits of the following by types: 


Ships 
OO ea IN icc inten saccreemer scons 
Oe CaP as Sistas ctentiaciaiie cmt sn cs Gns Sins anaes aa maaan ca ih aresinienindraeas eel 28 





(c) Reefer cargo _._---- Sin San lis ll nels web hsb er Megat steve ce cog 6 
(é)} Tasker... Iss cule tacp ci a ihe peste bale 6 
(e) Specialized types: 
Aircraft carriers i ang ole OR 2 
Miscellaneous small craft ____ sites Sedalia ines naiasa amie a BF 
Total all types__-_- ix ana eee at iit 210 


(2) The numbers set forth above are subject to review and redetermination 
in accordance with military operation requirements. Limited changes in num- 
ers can be effected by request of the Department of the Navy to the Maritime 
Administration. Substantive changes in numbers, types or tonnage will be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of Commerce. 

“ec, All merchant shipping capability required by the Department of Defense, 
in addition to that provided by the MSTS nucleus fleet, will be obtained, con- 
sistent with military requirements and prudent management, in the following 
order of priority: 

(1) Maximum utilization of available United States flag berth space. 

(2) Time or voyage charter of suitable privately owned United States flag 
merchant ships to the extent these are voluntarily made available by the mari- 
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time industry. Such time or voyage charters will be kept to the minimum nec- 
essary to meet requirements which foresight indicates cannot be met by United 
States flag berth operators. 

(3) Shipping provided by National Shipping Authority under general agency 
agreement or other arrangements, or 

(4) In the event suitable United States flag shipping is not available under 
the conditions stated above, the Military Sea Transportation Service may em- 
ploy foreign-flag shipping only to the extent necessary to meet urgent military 
requirements. 

It will be noted that the number of tankers in operation (84) exceeds the 
number set forth in the agreement by 23. This increase is necessitated because 
of the current world shortage of tanker tonnage which has been aggravated by 
the closing of the Suez Canal and the generally unsettled conditions in the Middle 
Kast. 

For your information, the privately operated berth lines are currently han- 
dling approximately 70 percent of the military dry cargo movement. 

I hope that the foregoing information will prove of assistance to you, and if 


I can be of further service to you in this matter, please do not hesitate to call 
upon me. 


Sincerely yours, 


W. B. FRANKE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


(The following information was supplied later :) 


Mr. Dovetas. I do not believe an appropriate comparison can be drawn be- 
tween MATS and MSTS, either in pre- or post-D-day operations, because of the 
very wide differences in the emergency missions these forces will carry out. 

MATS D-day mission requires that it deploy strategic combat forces of the 
offensive arm of the United States in accordance with strike plans which must 
be executed in the first few hours of any emergency. Neither civil airlift, nor 
military-civil sealift can respond quickly enough to meet the emergency reaction 
time imposed on military airlift. Therefore we must, during peacetime, main- 
tain an adequate military airlift force in being, and the readiness of this force 
must be assured by training and exercise. 

As demonstrated by the existence of the CRAF plan, we can and do rely on 
civil resources to meet a substantial share of our emergency airlift needs: but 
for the early, critical airlift demands, MATS, as a military shock force, provides 
the trained men, special skills, timing, experience, and direct, positive control 
which are vital to success. 

In regard to the list of MATS aircraft furnished in the table above, it is 
pointed out that the numbers of transport aircraft actually used in the transport 
mission were, and are, only a fraction of the totals shown. 

The following table shows, for example, that MATS aircraft in transport use 


as of June 30, 1955, were 511 or about one-third of the total aircraft opposite 
that date in the foregoing list. 
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LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR MATS ASSUMING CONTROL OF CRAF IN AN 
EMERGENCY 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Sheppard and I talked earlier about what seemed 
very startling information. I think Mr. Ford was examining you 
about the contracts you have with civil airlines. 

If I understood you, I was startled to hear what you said. Don’t 
you have a clause with the civilian airlines that you can take these 
planes any time you want them? Can’t you pick them right out of 
the air if you want them? 

Mr. Dovetas. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Mr. Dovetas. There is no law that would support such an action. 

Mr. Fioop. Shouldn’t there be? 

Mr. Dove.as. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Froop. I had the Maritime Commission in one of my other sub- 
committees. In the Maritime Commission, when we release a ship 
in mothballs to some private contractor, we have a recapture clause 
in there that we can take that back en route to LeHavre and turn 
it back to the Navy at outbreak of hostilities immediately. 

Mr. Dovetas. The situation is not comparable, sir. There are about 
5 Air Force transports being operated, perhaps 7, by civil airlines. 

As to those aircraft, 3 of them are DC-—6’s and the others are C—54’s. 
They can be recovered on demand; but the whole reserve fleet is 
owned by the carriers, and we have no interest in those aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. You don’t? 

Mr. Doveuas. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Fioop. What have we been talking about here all today as to 
availability of aircraft? 

Mr. Dovetas. We have no interest. 

Mr. Foon. Financial interest ? 

Mr. Dove.as. Financial or by way of title or ownership. 

Mr. Fioop. But you have an interest in the aircraft if you can get 
hold of it? 

Mr. Dovetas. We have an interest in their operating under the 
contract when we need them, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I just was laboring under the impression that if the Air 
Force wanted any civilian aircraft in an emergency they could get 

them, period, and if you do not have that T think you ought to have 
that right. Iam surprised at that. 

Mr. Dove.as. I will be glad to put in the record a full statement 
as to the present status of the law with respect to taking over civil 
airlines in the state of emergency under Presidential order. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you suggest whether you think there should be 
a change in the law? Should the contract between MATS and civil 
aviation lines in an emergency, if and when you saw fit, give you 
the right of immediate access to deplane people at Cleveland and take 
the craft back to Andrews in an hour if you wanted it? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that would happen under contract in mobiliz- 
ing the CRAF fleet. 

Mr. Froop. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Dove.as. If the CRAF fleet were being mobilized, the civil 
reserve air fleet, the airlines in assembling the aircraft that they are 
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putting into CRAF would pick up an aircraft that was in Cleveland 
on the way to San Francisco, and so forth, and that is exactly what 
is contemplated. 

However, when we talk about legal capability to do that on the part 
of the Air Force, it does not exist. 

Mr. Forp. Under certain conditions involving real estate, the Fed- 
eral Government may go to a Federal district court and file a declara- 
tion of taking which gives to the Federal Government the absolute 
right to take control and the amount of compensation is subsequently 
determined. 

Does that right exist in this kind of a situation ? 

Mr. Dovenas. I would say it did not. 

However, I would like to say this because perhaps, perfectly natur- 
ally, some concern has arisen that I can in part put to rest. 

A standby contract which we think is suitable to cover the mobiliza- 
tion and all the problems that arise out of the relationship on the 
CRAF fleet has been drafted and agreed to by a committee of industry, 
Air Force, and DATA representatives. 

The Air Force has letters of intent prepared, in the absence of the 
principal contracts being signed in definitive form, which could be tele- 
graphed or delivered at an earlier time to all the carriers participating, 
which I am satisfied give us a practical basis for relying on the opera- 
tion of the CRAF fleet in the very early days of any emergency. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is reassuring, but if you were only operating 
in an emergency under that relationship, technically a single airline 
would not have a legal right to sue based on that arrangement. It 
would have to rely on the good faith of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Doveras. i think if we sent out the letter of intent referring to 
the draft agreement with indemnity provisions, and the airline acted 
upon the letter, in my opinion the airline would have a valid claim 
arising out of damaged aircraft or injury to crews. 

Mr. Froop. I am glad to hear that. I was a little surprised. I 
thonght you could pick them right out of the air if you wanted to. I 
still think you should have that right, but that is your problem. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN DESIGNATION OF MATS 


Mr. Scrivner opened up an interesting line of examination. He 
said he asked ou 3 years ago, and asked you again this morning, this 
question : Don’t you think all these operations of MATS which have to 
do with air rescue, meteorology, and so on, should be separated, that 
you should separate yourself from them ? 

Mr. Scrivner said you have said it is a good idea for 3 years and 
nothing happened. 

Mr. Dovetas. I didn’t mean to say that. I meant to say that I 
thought there was real reason for trying to avoid some confusion that 
arises due to MATS including all of those several commands, and per- 
haps some consideration could be given to a change of name of the 
parent command, or a change of name of the Transport operation. 

Mr. Foon. Yes: but that leaves Mr. Scrivner and me in this posi- 
tion—“a rose by any other name,” and that is not so good. It may be 
all right in the second act of Romeo and Juliet but it is no good here. 

Mr. Doveras. I think Mr. Scrivner was concerned about the odor. 
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I think, as a matter of fact, that this is one of the relatively few 
instanees that I know of where we have avoided what might be a 
very extensive headquarters by having a single MATS headquarters 
with a Transport Division operated along with other separate com- 
mands instead of having an overall headquarters and a transport 
headquarters and a communications headquarters, and a weather 
headquarters. 

I want to add one other word, and that is that all of these other 
activities of MATS are worldwide in nature, serving MATS and 
other commands of the Air Force, and it has always seemed very 
sensible that they be tied together. 


COMPARISON OF BASIC PURPOSES OF MATS AND ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Mr. Fioop. Since Mr. Scrivner had that conversation with you, I 
also have the St. Lawrence seaway in one of my subcommittees. I 
heard this last year for the first time. 

I called them about this public law in the 83d Congress establish- 
ing supervision of the Secretary of Defense over the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, which I opposed valiantly for 
years, but now that we have it I have it under my wing. 

That law states as follows: 


Pusiic LAw 358, S8p CONGRESS 


That the rates prescribed should be calculated to cover as nearly as practicable 
all cost of operating and maintaining the works under the administration of 
the. corporation, including depreciation, payment of interest on the obligation 
of the corporation, and payments in lieu of taxes. 

That is in the St. Lawrence Seaway Act. That strikes me as being 
a very businesslike arrangement. 

This is a commercial-type Government activity, no questions about 
that 

Mr. Doverias. Not MATS. 

Mr. Fioop. It is on a comparable basis with other commercial com- 
panies engaged in identically the same kind of activity. 

Mr. Doveuas. You refer to MATS or the St. Lawrence seaway / 

Mr. Fioop. The St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Dovetas. All right. 

Mr. Fioop. If there ever was a way of taking the St. Lawrence 
seaway out of unfair competition with commercial activities, that 
language from that law seems to be it. Why can’t we give Mr. Seriv- 
ner what he wants, follow this language, and create distinct from 
MATS these two entities, using this same language, and having this 
corporation, this Government corporation, do for the line of thing 
we are talking about here exactly what the Department of Defense 
is doing with the St. Lawrence Corporation / It is in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, it is a commercial ac tivity, it is in competition with 
civil activity. 

Mr. Doveras. MATS is not a commercial activity. 

Mr. Froop. That is the point. That is what I say. A lot of peo- 
ple think it is too much of a commercial activity. 

Mr. Doveras. I don’t think anybody thinks it is a commercial 
activity. 
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Mr. Frioop. I know what you mean but you know what I mean. 

Mr. Doveras. MATS works on Defense Department business and 
Government business. 

If MATS were smaller it might be that some civil airline would 
carry some traffic not now carried, but that is not the essence of being 
competitive. 

Mr. Fuioop. If the Secretary of Defense could do this with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Corporation, he could abandon the Corporation, 
and have the ships doing exactly the same thing you are doing. 

If the St. Lawrence Seaway Corporation is placed under the Secre- 
tary of Defense by Congress, and he keeps it out of competition with 
civil activities of the same nature, why don’t you men do the same 
thing and let Mr. Scrivner be happy? 

Mr. Dovewas. I think to correct your view, and Mr. heme 
concern, Mr. Scrivner said that he thought it was confusing and : 
mistake for us to have MATS include transport and other activ ities, 
because too frequently the remark was made that MATS transport 
costs $500 million a year when the transport activity costs less than 
half that amount. I think that was his only point. 

Mr. Manon. It does seem to me that the point is valid. 

When the average citizen or the average Congressman thinks of 
MATS he thinks about air travel and air transportation, and that is 
al] he thinks about really in connection with it. 

Mr. Frioop. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. When you say MATS is costing so much, you just as- 
sume, if you don’t watch yourself. that it had to do with the transpor- 
tation of traffic of one kind or another. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. That is a fair statement. Until last year I never had 
that clear, and then not as graphically as I have it now. Now that Iam 
so graphic why can’t I do with MATS wh at the Secretary of Defense 
has done with the St. Lawrence seaway? Why isn’t that a perfect 
analogy in fact and law? You cannot answer off the cuff, so insert 
it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

This can best be answered by pointing up the basic purposes of each and their 
relationship to the National Government. The St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation was established as a Government corporation to act in behalf 
of the United States in the construction, operation and maintenance of the United 
States portion of the seaway. It is also entrusted with the handling of all 
finances connected therewith. The purpose of the seaway is to open a new water 
right-of-way to serve as a lane of transportation in trade and commerce. The 
new waterway will also provide means for the development of electric energy 
for use by the general public. The cost of construction of the waterway is to be 
amortized and this depreciation along with the costs for operation, maintenance, 
and other indebtedness and obligations is to be met through the collection of fees 
from users of the waterway. Thus, the seaway is analogous to other river and 
harbor developments in furtherance of commerce. It is also similar to toll-roads 
and bridges constructed for the convenience of individuals and for providing 
ineans of transportation in trade and commerce. Transportation is the key which 
opens the door to a development of a nation’s civil economy. It is evident that a 
system which provides for the expeditious movement of trade and commerce, 
whether it be road-highways, waterlanes or airways, and is constructed with 
public funds under a grant or on a recapturable loan basis, is primarily for 
the purpose of furthering the civil economy. Under this arrangement com- 
petition exists solely among commercial contractors in the construction of the 
seaway, and among the several modes of transportation affected by its estab- 
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lishment. Even though the seaway may have an inestimable wartime value, it 
is no more a part of the military machine than are other resources established 
and developed under economic process for use in peaceful endeavors, but which 
are components of our total, nonmilitary, resources which form the broad base of 
our national strength. 

The Military Air Transport Service was established originally through the 
consolidation of the nonorganic air transport resources of the Navy (Naval 
Air Transport Service) and Army (Air Transport Command), to provide a 
more efficient and economic military transport unit. Still further consolidation 
will take place as heavy troop carrier transports of the Tactical Air Command, 
and a few more Navy transport aircraft are transferred to MATS by implementa- 
tion of the Department of Defense directive relating to the single manager 

assignment for airlift service. These mergers do not lessen the importance of 
air transport as a vital element of the military forces, but are in effect measures 
to eliminate duplication of routes, bases, other support facilities and personnel. 

Even though the mode and instrumentalities of warfare have changed, the 
supply line, which has been the deciding factor in the fortune of many wars, 
is today probably more important as the artery of sustenance to the forces than 
at any time in history. In this respect, the Military Air Transport Service has 
a definite wartime mission as an integral part of the combat forces. It must 
be efficiently trained in its missions; conversant with overall war plans; readily 
flexible for immediate responsiveness; and subject to command control for per- 
formance of D-day missions related to either a general or localized war. 

The size of the military air transport fleet, or the extent to which it should 
be developed is controlled by the threat against which the total defense forces 
must be prepared and maintained. This fleet size cannot be weighed on a 
sectional or area need alone, but is determinable only from the essential overall 
defense forces structure and the capabilities of the aircraft. The growth in 
worldwide defense measures and increased responsibilities of the Air Force has 
by necessity, and not by choice, increased the responsibilities and functions of 
the Military Air Transport Service. It is therefore necessary to maintain a 
military transport fleet with at least a capability to meet the immediate D-day 
requirements and to meet those poststrike requirements which are not assign- 
able to civil aircraft. The military capabilities with those of the civil reserve 
air fleet must assure the total airlift required for the Armed Forces. In numbers, 
the aircraft required in both the military and the civil reserve air fleets are 
determined by the lift capabilities. The capabilities will substantially increase 
as the two fleets are progressively modernized through the induction of faster 
and greater payload air transports as they become available from the production 
lines. 

To summarize, the seaway is a project to provide a means for furthering 
public transportation, and is clearly intended for the advancement of the 
civil economy. On the other hand, MATS is a component of the military forces 
and should not be construed as a segment of the public transportation system. 


Mr. Gartock. MATS exists asa military organization. It exists to 
do a military job, and it will exist whether it carries freight or not. 

Mr. Fioop. Will it exist to the extent it exists now and will it cost 
as much money as it costs now ? 

Mr. Gartock. In my opinion, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Therein hangs the tale. 


LEASING OF AIRCRAFT TO CIVIL AIR LINES 


I would like to get into the question of the Navy. The Navy people 
told us that they take their DC-6’s and do business with the commer- 
cial operators for $25,000 a month. That is some kind of income for 
the Government, at least. 

You have six of these DC—6’s you were telling Mr. Sikes about. 

Mr. Dovetas. Three. 

Mr. Fioop. Why don’t you do the same thing that the Navy does 
with their DC-6’s? If the Navy can ens a DC-6 and get $25,000 a 
month why don’t you do the same thing 
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Mr. Dovetas. I think the figure is $20,000. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Will you check the record as to whether it is $20,000 
or $25,000 ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I would like to make one remark for the record right 
here, and that is this: The Air Force, with respect to three DC-—6’s 
that are under lease, are under lease to carriers that are similar to 
the Navy leases. I think the Navy has two such aircraft under lease, 
although I am not certain. The plan is one which was adopted and 
recommended by the Air Coordinating wag pay and the Air Force 
is doing exactly the same thing that the Navy is, experimenting in 
following the recommendation of the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Manon. Is that in the financial interest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, I think a good case can be made for it and the 
rental is a very high fair rental. 

One of the conditions of these leases is that they are for only 1 year 
or until the carrier receives delivery of a similar aircraft on order. 

The idea was to encourage carriers to do cargo operations. These 
aircraft must be used exclusively in cargo operations. 

Mr. Manon. What would your comments be on that issue, General 
Smith ? 

General Smiru. I am on a lower echelon. My point would be that 
in order to preserve our position of readiness for D-day we would need 
all the aircraft we had or they would have to be in such condition that 
we could lay our hands on them within an hour and put them right to 
work. 

Mr. Doveuas. In my statement you might remember I stated the 
Air Force does not intend to make any further leases of aircraft at 
this time. 

Mr. Frioop. I underlined that here. I was wondering, in view of 
this interest, this point: 

It is all very interesting. Maybe we could make money for the 
Government. In the interest of national defense we want this air- 
craft under our control, in our hangars for emergency periods. 

Mr. Dovatas. We don’t do it to make money for the Government. 
We do it to encourage the development of a civil fleet. 

Mr. Froop. That is very good and commendable but you have no 
objection if at the same time you can make money for the Government, 
too? 

Mr. Doveras. Certainly it would not justify our buying DC-6’s if 
what we were going to do was to rent them. 

Mr. Froop. I don’t know about that. If you had the aircraft and 
you leased it. or whatever vou did with it, it is not lost to the Air 
Force. It is being used, utilized, it is part of your reserve force, you 
are training reservists to use it, it certainly is available within reason, 
no question about that, and there is some benefit to the increased 
utilization of the aircraft. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Plus $25,000 a month. There is some value there. 

Mr. Dovetas. All those reasons go into justifying our doing it. 

Mr. Fioop. I am pleading that side of the case. My position is not 
without some value. 
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Mr. Gartock. You will find we would be in a position of leasing 
out aircraft and turning right around and buying the space back at 
substantially higher rates than the $20,000 a month we would be 
receiving 1n rent. 

You have to remember that the total airlift requirement as stated 
by the three services, and as it is currently running, is in excess of 
MATS’ capacity. Therefore we are leasing space from the commercial 
airlines. 

Mr. Froop. You are one of the smartest fellows in the Pentagon. 
Don’t disappoint me now. 


You are like the boy who came into court being tried for murder 


for killing his parents and pleads clemency of the court because he 
isanorphan. You cannot do that. 

Mr. Gartock. You have stated the question very well. 

Mr. Fioop. I am in the habit of doing that. 

Mr. Gariock. That is the problem we get into when we lease air- 
planes and buy back space. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Froop. I am pleased with myself on this St. Lawrence seaway 
analogy. Let me submit this. 


(The following was submitted by Mr. Flood :) 


House Report 2104, 84th Congress, 2d session, and the letter from both the 
chairmen of the House-Senate conference committee on the defense budget 
for fiscal year 1957 stated: 

“In this regard, President Eisenhower’s Air Coordinating Committee 1954 
report on Air Policy (p. 17) had this to say: 

“*The Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its 
use of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United 
States air carriers.’ 

“The committee strongly endorses that statement.” 

It is evident from the telegrams which I have received and inserted in the 
record of these hearings, that there has been a great deal of “unutilized ca- 
pacity of United States air carriers” which could well have been used by the 
Pentagon but which was not so used. 

It should be apparent to us that the Pentagon has filled up its own airline 
first and only given some scraps of excess to commercial carriers. This is of 
course the opposite of the committee’s policy which was that the unutilized space 
on United States air carriers should be filled up first before resorting to the 
Government-owned airline. 

For the committee’s agreed-on policy to be carried into effect it impresses 
me that two practical organizational changes are necessary at the Pentagon: 

1. That the Government-owned airline have nothing whatever to do with 
buying space on commercial airlines for the various military services. Pursuant 
to the Hoover Commission recommendations, the Military Traffic Management 
Agency (MTMA) was created. Emphasize the words “traffic” ‘management’ 
and “transportation.” MATS should be treated as just another airline for the 
Traffic Management Agency to use. At the present time, United States com- 
mercial airlines are in the very uncomfortable position of having to try to sell 
their services to their biggest competition—MATS. MTMA has been set up 
to manage traffic and should manage traffice on an international scale and not 
one where MATS is exempted in international transportation is considered in 
different way from domestic. The coastline of the continental United States 
is no longer a realistic dividing point in transportation. It makes no sense to 
have the Military Traffic Management Agency buy commercial transportation 
within the Untied States and the Military Air Transport Service but it out- 
side the United States. It should be obvious to us all that one of the great 
advantages of air transportation is its ability to jump the coastline bottlenecks 
at the ports and to fiy from a point within the United States to a point within, 














say, Europe, in one uninterrupted flight. Under the present system at the 
Pentagon the portion of the flight within the United States would have to be 
purchased by MTMA and the portion outside purchased by MATS which is an 
unrealistic division of labor. If the Pentagon intends, as it says it does, really 
to have a single manager for traffic management then it cannot try and set up two 
managers, one domestic (MTMA) and one international (MATS). The people 
at MATS should be confined to flying their planes and carrying passengers and 
cargo as called upon by MTMA. This way MTMA can make use of the unutilized 
space on commercial airlines first, as our committee intended to be done, then 
use MATS if it find commercial airlines cannot do the job. 

2. The era of free rides on MATS should be brought to a prompt end. MATS 
should charge for passenger, cargo, or mail transportation, and these charges 
should be designed to cover all of MATS costs and not just part of them. The 
charges which MATS makes for passengers, cargo, and mail should cover not only 
the direct operating cost but also the cost of capital items, amortized over a proper 
number of years. In other words, the Government-owned airline should make 
charges for its services on a cost basis which is the same as that of the commer- 
cial airlines with which this Government activity is in competition. 

In this connection, it seems wise to separate air transport activities of MATS 
from its other activities such as air rescue, meteorology, etc. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons I have for making this recommendation is that MATS has been 
unable successfully to sort out the costs of its air transport activities apart from 
its other activities, and there will always be a strong temptation to charge off, 
so to speak, large numbers of the persons assigned to or employed by MATS to 
nontransport activities so that they will not enter into the transport costs of 
MATS and will enable MATS to appear to be reasonably economical. 

Progress has been made by the Pentagon since last year in only one of the 
points laid down by the committee and that is in consolidating the various 
Government-owned airline activities into MATS. 

The committee report (H. Rept. 2104, pp. 45-47) frequently refers to the 
“consolidated air transport organization.” 

It would appear that this activity should be separated from the other activities 
of MATS and a consolidated air transport corporation (CATCo) established 
which can charge for its services on a basis which will cover not only its direct 
operating cost but also the cost of its capital items such as the transport planes 
themselves. 

Awple precedent for this step is found in Public Law 358 of the 83d Congress 
establishing under the supervision of the Secretary of Defense the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation with the specific provision regarding toll 
rates: 

“That the rates prescribed should be calculated to cover, as nearly as practi- 
cable, all cost of operating and maintaining the works under the administration 
of the Corporation, including depreciation, payment of interest on the obligations 
of the Corporation, and payments in lieu taxes.””’ [Emphasis supplied. ] 

This is a businesslike arrangement which places a commercial-type Govern- 
ment activity on a comparable basis with the commercial companies engaged 
in the same type of activity. 

To do otherwise is to put the Government into unfair competition with taxpay- 
ing commercial activities who are, through taxation, forced to contribute to the 
Government activity which undercuts them and takes away business which they 
could otherwise have. 

Mention has frequently been made of the need for MATS to keep itself full in 
order to “exercise” its fleet. If such “exercise” traffic is needed it could be di- 
verted from traffic now moving on the military steamship line (MSTS) or by 
other surface methods. 

In addition, there is very little reason for MATS to have a fleet as large as it 
has now, particularly when it is composed of types of planes of very little use- 
fulness for genuine military operations. At our hearing last year, we wrung 
the admission out of our friends in the Pentagon that the six dozen plushed-up 
DC-6’s which MATS is using to fly 5 or 6 round trips a day between the Atlantic 
coast and Europe are of no use whatsoever in flying Army tanks and paratroop- 
ers to the Suez or wherever the next trouble spot is likely to be. It will be 
recalled that in 1953 our committee appropriated $110 million for the purnose 
of buying a fleet of planes capable of carrying Army tanks. In the subsequent 
year, 1954, the Pentagon “reprogramed” this action by the Congress and canceled 
out the aerial tank carriers and bought instead the plushed-up fleet of DC-—6’s. 
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The situation here is comparable to what might happen if a man were, for 
example, to appropriate from his private budget $5,000 to his daughter with the 
request that she buy the best possible truck that could be used to help on the 
family farm. And then the next thing he knew his daughter showed up in the 
driveway with a Jaguar convertible. 

Now it is not a reasonable excuse to say that because the Jaguar has been 
purchased with the money that was supposed to go into a truck that therefore the 
Jaguar must be used all the time. It doesn’t. It can be sold or rented out and 
at least a major part of the proceeds recovered and applied to the purpose for 
which they were originally intended. 

These 6 dozen DC-6’s which were purchased with the money intended for the 
aerial tank carriers can be sold or rented out. 

I believe our committee will find on interrogation of witnesses for the Navy 
that the Navy has rented out DC-6’s to commercial operators for a price of 
$25,000 per month. That is pretty good income for the Government. If the 6 
dozen DC-—6’s were rented out at that Navy price, the Government would be 
receiving $21,600,000 per year revenue, instead of constantly having to fork out 
—T at the taxpayers’ expense to support a venture which was wrong to begin 
with. 

There will be no reduction in such a plan in the airlift reserve of the United 
States because those planes will be just as available as they were. They will not 
be destroyed or lost to the airlift reserve. In fact the airlift reserve would 
probably be strengthened because commercial companies fly these planes 2 or 3 
times as many hours a day as does MATS and, therefore, build up 2 or 3 times 
the amount of trained crews which would be needed also, very badly, in event of 
war or national emergency. 

Such a plan is a perfect answer for the Pentagon’s logic which is that having 
purchased these planes they are now stuck with them and must build them up 
with Government traffic. 

The Pentagon’s logic here reminds me of the courtroom story of the boy who 
had murdered his parents and who pleaded with the judge for clemency on 
the grounds that he was now an orphan. 

Let us not compound the mistake that was made when these commercial type 
planes were brought into the MATS fleet in the first place. Let us insist that 
the Pentagon recoup as much as possible of this money and at the rate of 
$21,600,000 a year in rentals the original appropriation of $110 million with 
which this fleet was purchased could be entirely recovered to the taxpayey's in 
a little over 5 years. 

The thing for MATS to do is not to try and take business away from com- 
mercial lines (as is being done every day in the case of Army dependents who 
formerly used to be 90 nercent carried by commercial lines and are now more 
than half flown by MATS) but te concentrate on operating on routes such as 
Greenland, for which no commercial service exists and developing types of 
planes of real military usefulness, such as meeting the Army’s repeated request 
for planes capable of carrying Army tanks and troops which can land and take 
off without prepared runways. It is fatuous to assume that trouble will break 
out only in parts of the world where we have laid down 6,000-foot concrete 
runways several years in advance. The Army is desperately in need of planes 
which can land and take off on the desert or in some field or in some rice paddy 
and it is with equipment such as this that we will have the highly mobile Army 
which is needed to put out brush fires in different parts of the world. 

If the “M” in MATS name really stands for “Military” they should concen- 
trate on a genuine military mission with planes of military specifications and 
not try to imitate and compete with commercial air lines. 

Each of us on the Appropriations Committee have observed indignation from 
the ctizens and taxpayers over the record-breaking size of the Federal budget. 
Demands for economy are heard on all sides. Promises of achieving economy are 
very frequently made by Members of the Congress. 

There is no one in the Congress who has advocated appropriations for genuine 
military activities harder than I have and will continue to do. 

But how can we explain to the taxpayers that we are using their money to 
finance a Government-owned airline to the tune of close to $1 billion a year to 
permit it to compete with commercial airlines, the growth of which this Govern- 
ment is already committed to? 

When money is needed for B—52’s, for tanker planes, for guided missiles, for 
research, for airlift of the special type needed by the Army, these are all things 
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that we cannot quarrel with and we have to provide for as a protection for all our 
citizens. 

Let us not delude ourselves that this billion-dollar boondoggle known as 
MATS comes under the heading of essential defense expenditures. No one is 
going to believe that the Government has to purchase and operate and fill up 
with Government business a fleet of plushed-up DC—6 passenger planes which 
would be incapable tomorrow of being of any assistance in getting United States 
or United Nations Armed Forces to any trouble spot in the Middle East or south- 
east Asia. 

This is the type of activity which comes under the heading of “fat” and not 
“muscle.” Here is a place where we can specifically apply the general senti- 
ments about economy in Federal spending which have been so frequently 
expressed in the last few months. 

Mr. Doveias. When we made available the 3 DC-—6’s, we offered 
3 DC~4’s and there were no takers. 

Mr. Froop. I don’t know enough about the St. Lawrence seaway, but 
I never thought I would find myself defending the St. Lawrence 
seaway. I will ask them to give me more information on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

You brought up something else here, and so did Mr. Garlock. This 
has to do with your origins ul statement, Mr. Secretary, and it was a 
very interesting statement, except I think I have you on the horns 
of an interesting dilemma, I hope. 

Mr. Dovenas. It is an uncomfortable position. 


D-DAY AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. Look: at pages 7 and 9. This is a question 3 or 4 of the 
members have been raising about your statement of your demand on 
D-day. 

I remember when we talked about this, after Secretary Forrestal 
died, we talked over whether or not we would have the first carrier 
Forrestal. A question came up about the D-day demand for airlift 
and talked about what Secretary Forrestal told us. You ought to 
check on what he said back in 1948, what he thought the airlift 
should be on D-day 10 years ago and what you say here. You would 
never recognize it. However, that is another problem. 

You talk about this avail: ability on D-day. Mr. Ford, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth and everybody else asked you about it. 

If you tell us that your present MATS components, with your civil 
reserve components, CRAF, and everything else, and the general says 
whatever the Board says you are reasonably ready to do on order, there 
is nothing the matter with that statement. 

If that is true, we have the DATA. DATA tells me that the civil 
airlines are going to come up with 400 turbine-engine transports. If 
they are going to come up with 400 turbine-engine transports flying 
in 1960, and they tell me turboprop is 2% to 3 times hotter than what 
you are using in transports, there you have all that additional—— 

Mr. Dove. a We have turboprops and they haven’t any yet. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about tomorrow morning. 

What T am te to grope for is this: I mentioned this morning 
that in this budget you have these C-133’s. You have a lot of those 
coming up. 

Mr. Dovetas. C-—133’s cost more than that. 

Mr. Fioop. When I mention something classified you stop me. I 
have it marked here as “Unclassified.” 
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Mr. Dovetas. That is all right. 

Mr. Fioop. How many of those will you have? 

Mr. Doveuas. Mr. Chairman, may I go off the record ? 

Mr. Suerparp. You may proceed off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Doveras. That is an airplane that is wholly different from all 
the aircraft that the airlines are buying. 

Mr. Fioop. That sounds good. 

Mr. Dovetas, At the present time we have on order no aircraft of 
the sort that the airlines are buying which will play a very important 
part in the civil reserve air fleet. 

Mr. Froop. The C—133’s are at least 2 or 3 times beyond your pres- 
ent transport ? 

Mr. Dovetas. It is a big cargo airplane that opens up in the back 
and loads from the back. It is a heavy-cargo airplane. 

Mr. Froop. If you are all set as you say you are, then when the 
civil people come in with 400 turbine-powered aircraft in 1960, the 
civil airlines will add 50 transport planes to their fleet in the next 6 
months, so they told us in Commerce 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 





CONSIDERATION OF AVAILABILITY OF CIVIL AIRLIFT IN PLANNING OF SIZE OF MILITARY 
AIRLIFT FORCE 


Mr. Froop. They told us that yesterday. If what you say is true, 
and you are all set, every time the civil people add a transport why 
don’t you take one off MATS? What are you trying to prove? 

Mr. Dovetas. They are not buying aircraft that will do what we 
have to do. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Dovetas. A lot of difference. The C-—133 is the first big long- 
range cargo airplane that will carry a major load, big military items, 
3,500 miles. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is it ? 

Mr. Dovetas. It is flying. 

Mr. Fioop. How many C-133’s do you have flying? 

Mr. Dovetas. I thought you were questioning buying so many of 
them. I would be much more concerned if we might be criticized for 
not buying more. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with that. Iam trying to find out whether this 
is your dilemma. If you are as good as you say you are today with 
these reserve craft, then unless your answer is flatly the one you give, 
no matter how many the civil ‘people add up, you still must add to 
MATS. plane for plane and craft for craft. 

Mr. Dovetas. Wemight not. It dependsonthe planes. One thing 
that is clear is that at the present time we have an essential need for a 
big long-range cargo airplane. 

Mr. Gartock. The planes you talk about are passenger aircraft. 
Our requirement is largely cargo. 

Mr. Froop. I also would like you to pick out from the budget, and 
perhaps the information T have from Defense will take care of it, and 
collect into one place at this hearing all of the cats and dogs and line 
items that deal with this problem of aircraft which may be identified 
with commercial activities. I tried to do it and lost track of it. 














What we got this morning may be the answer. 
Mr. Dovuctas. We will get that if we need it. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Civit Lirt Not A SUBSTITUTE FOR MILITARY LIFT IN AN HMERGENCY 


The emergency availability of civil airlift is a factor in planning the size of 
the military airlift force, and the CRAF plan has been developed to apply this 
available civil life capability as effectively as possible. However, the initial 
airlift needs in an emergency must be borne by military planes and crews, which 
can never be replaced by civil lift. 

The number of planes in the military airlift foree is determined by considering 
the task to be accomplished, including the sizes and weights of the items and 
forces to be moved, the delivery capability of the aircraft and the availability, 
including reaction time, of airlift resources. From these considerations we can 
state that the introduction of modern transport aircraft, with greater delivery 
capability, into the military force will permit the same task to be accomplished 
with fewer aircraft, provided that the other elements of the determination 
remain stable. Using this reasoning, as C-133’s become effective in MATS, an 
appropriate number of C—54’s will be eliminated. However, as D-day airlift 
requirements change, the size and configuration of the military airlift force may 
have to be altered accordingly. Here it is important to note that the number 
of civil transports is not the only factor which influences the size of MATS, but, 
rather, this depends on a careful evaluation of all the factors, giving due atten- 
tion to reaction time and delivery capability. 

Included in the fiscal year 1958 budget estimates within the Air Force is 
an amount of $11,439,650 in support of the civil reserve air fleet. The amounts 
by budget program are as follows: 

(a) P-120, $10,163,150: Spares, spare parts and supplies for storage in en 
route locations in support of the passed implementation of war plans, and spare 
parts supporting modifications to accommodate communication electronic equip- 
ment for overseas flights. 

(b) P-160, $539,500: Modification requirements to accommodate communica- 
tion electronic equipment for overseas flights. 

(c) P-262, $233,000: Special tools in support of the phased implementation 
of war plans. 

(d@) P-458, $504,000: Payment of personnel for preparation of working plans, 
and to reimburse civil air carriers who store the emergency stockpile and 
maintain facilities. 

Mr. Froop. I put down the word “taxes” here. Is that not a very 
important thing? Every time you give a contract to a commercial 
airline, every time you permit these businessmen to make a dollar, 
they have to pay taxes; so every time you let them fly people, a pound 
of dry cargo, a passenger, or every time you give them a contract, 
the more business you give them the more taxes they have to pay. 
Of course, MATS pays no taxes at all. Is that not true? 

Mr. Doveras. We would like to give them all we can and maintain 
the military capability we think is necessary. 

Mr. Froop. Economically ? 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes. 

Mr. Syepparp. Mr. Ford? 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS OF U. N. EMERGENCY FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Who paid for the transportation of the U. N. emer- 
gency forces last fall when that that airlift operation took place? 

Mr. Dovetas. I am not sure whether we get reimbursement on it 
or not. I would think we would be reimbursed. 

Mr. Forp. It was quite an operation in the fall of 1956 by one of 
your outfits. 

Mr. Doveras. I recall we moved a small number of Colombian 
troops for use in the Middle East and we moved some 500 Indian 











troops, and I am sure in Europe we had a substantial movement. I 
would think that was probably all by theater aircraft. 

General Smit. MATS moved the Colombians, the Indians and the 
Brazilians to Naples. The Norwegians and other troops were moved 
by the USAFE cargo outfit to Naples. 

Then there was a process there where commercial airlines moved 
people and some were moved by Canadian transport. 

Mr. Manon. You seek the cost to the taxpayer ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Dovetas. We will supply that information. 

Mr. Forp. The cost and whether or not you are expecting reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The nonreimbursable cost of United States Government air transportation 
services furnished in support of the U. N. emergency forces amounted to $1,529,- 
632. This amount is the direct operations cost of the aircraft only during the 
actual lift exercise. It does not include any charges for ferrying of the aircraft 
from, and to, the pyints at which they were diverted from their normal military 
functions; nor is there any allocation of administrative and general support 
service charges included. 


MATS REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Forp. Is the reenlistment ratio of your personnel any different 
from the overall Air Force personnel ? 

General Smirn. In MATS? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Smirn. Our average will run slightly higher than the rest 
of the Air Force over a long period of time. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have it broken down as to the MATS organiza- 
tion on an annual basis? 

Mr. Dovetas. We can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. Supply it for the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

The MATS reenlistment rate for the fiscal years 1955 and 1956 was 33 percent. 
This was the highest reenlistment rate attained by the four largest major oper- 


ational commands. For fiscal year 1956 alone the rate was 39 percent, and for the 
first half of fiscal year 1957 it was approximately 38 percent. 


Mr. SuHepparp. Mr. Mahon ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Douglas, this hearing has been conducted by Mr. 
Sheppard and I necessarily had to be absent part of the time. 

I am very much interested in this subject and I want to read this 
record after you have corrected it at the Department. 

I would just like to ask you to insert adequate information in 
response to the questions. If you have already done it, fine, but if the 
answer is inadequate and not sufficiently complete, will you please 
make it sufficiently adequate ? 

Then I want some people to go over this record and give me some 
advice and give the committee some advice with respect to it. 

That is why I am anxious for you to provide that information. 

Mr. Doveuas. We will be happy to do anything we can to follow the 
wishes of the committee in going over the record after we put it in 
the best shape we can put it in. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
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ADDITIONAL REQUESTED INFORMATION 


Mr. F.oop, At this point I would like to submit this list of questions 
for the Secretary to answer. 

(The following questions were submitted by Mr. Flood and the 
answers supplied by the Air Force.) 


Qiestion. I believe, Mr. Secretary, that this committee intends to investigate 
with the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the JCS the adequacy, or 
inadequacy, of your stated airlift requirements, with particular reference to 
the amount of airlift needed to move divisions of the Army, including their 
tanks and weapons, to trouble spots throughout the globe to put out brush 
fires. So I do not necessarily accept your airlift requirement figures as being 
at all adequate. 

However, I wish to point out that you have placed yourself in an untenably 
self-contradictory position. 

Let us assume for the sake of argument that your first 30-day airlift require- 
ments figures are adequate. 

On the succeeding page of your prepared statement, page 7, and also on page 
9, you tell us that the military air transport plus the civil reserve airfleet will 
meet those requirements for that first critical month. 

In other words, the present military lift plus the present civil Reserve lift is 
adequate. 

You tell us we have all the transport planes we need, so we can relax and 
not worry at all. 

Now, if that is so, why wouldn’t you retire one military transport plane for 
each new civil reserve transport plane that the United States commercial airlines 
buy? 

If the civil reserve airlines are going to add 50 transport planes to their fleet in 
the next 6 months, why, instead of trying to add still more planes to MATS, 
don’t you retire 50 military transport planes? 

You see the dilemma you face, Mr. Secretary. You tell us military plus civil 
equals adequacy. Therefore, must we not conclude that if any increases occur 
in the civil reserve airlift they can be automatically compensated for by equal 
reductions in the Military Air Transport without in the least hurting our ability 
to meet your requirements for the first month after D-day? 

Can you explain your way out of that one? 

Answer. Civil airlift is an augmentation of rather than a substitute for mili- 
tary airlift. The size and capability of the CRAF are indications of the degree 
of reliance which we place on the civil industry, but this does not mean that 
they can, or that we expect them to perform all types of airlift missions in 
an emergency. Our immediate requirement, if war should come, is to have a 
trained and adequate military force in being and ready to provide massive airlift 
within hours after an alert. Strict military control of airlift elements, together 
with disciplined responsiveness, are prime elements in the successful deployment 
of military forces. An increase in civil capability is an important factor in com- 
puting military airlift forces, but there are other factors of equal or greater 
importance, such as reaction time, responsiveness, and delivery capability. 

Question. Since the Defense Air Transport Administration (DATA) says that 
the United States civil airlines will be adding 400 turbine-powered transports to 
their fleets between now and the end of 1960, and since each of these turboprop or 
jet transports has a lift equivalent to 2 or 3 piston-engine transports, why, under 
your theory that present military and civil lift is adequate, aren’t you planning 
sharp reductions in the size of MATS passenger operations over the next 3 years? 

Answer. Wartime airlift requirements, including those for deployment of com- 
bat forces, are comprised of passengers as well as cargo. Military transport 
aircraft can all be used interchangeably for passengers, cargo, and patient move- 
ment. A fleet composition of this kind is necessary to maintain flexibility to 
execute one or more deployment plans of many types according to the needs of 
the emerrency. In order to maintain its ready state MATS must train in peace- 
time for the various wartime tasks; this training includes cargo, passenger, and 
patient movement, 

Question. Don’t you have some C-133’s coming into MATS? Isn’t each of 
these planes the equivalent of 2 or 3 or 4 of your present type of transports? 

Answer. MATS will receive a number of C—133’s in the next 2 years. A C—133 
is approximately equivalent to 5 C—54’s or 2 C-124’s. 
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Question. If you say the present military lift plus the present civil reserve lift 
is adequate for D-day requirements, why are you asking for money to build up 
the size of MATS? What are you going to fill them up with? Are you going 
to take more business away from the commercial airlines? And why build 
up MATS if the civil fleet is going to be growing? In other words, you say to 
us the amount of airlift in the country today is adequate in event of war, so 
I say to you: if that is so, why build MATS up any bigger? 

Answer. Although MATS will receive some new C-—133’s in the next 2 years, 
these are being financed with prior years’ funds. Actually, aside from the heavy 
troop carrier aircraft of the Tactical Air Command, and the Navy aircraft, which 
are being transferred to MATS under the directive establishing the Single 
Manager for Airlift Service, MATS will lose more aircraft in fiscal year 1957 
than it gains. This will result from the elimination of 43 C—54’s from MATS 
during the period, based principally on the anticipated economy and efficiency 
of the C-133’s. 

Question. How does the turnover rate of MATS among mechanics compare 
with that of United States commercial airlines? 

Answer. The annual turnover rate of MATS mechanics is approximately 35 
to 40 percent. It is understood that among commercial airlines the annual skilled 
mechanic loss is about 8 percent. However, the Air Force has recognized the 
value of having a stable work force for aircraft maintenance, and both civilian 
personnel and civil contract augmentation are employed for this purpose in many 
commands, including MATS. .For example, we estimate that for the first part of 
fiscal year 1957 28 percent of MATS aircraft maintenance (not including heavy 
repair and overhaul) was performed by this means. 

Question. Now I would like to ask a question indicating the relative efficiency 
of MATS and commercial carriers in emergency situations. If the witness does 
not have the figures, I would like them supplied because I want to be sure that 
the utilization figures on MATS include the time that the MATS planes spend in 
heavy maintenance, since that is the way utilization figures are compiled on the 
commercial lines, and we want a fair comparison to be made. My question is 
this: What were the utilization rates for the commercial airlines in the Japan— 
Korea airlift and in the Berlin airlift as compared with the utilization hours 
per day of the MATS planes, with the time of both commercial and military 
planes spent in heavy maintenance included in both instances for fair comparison? 

Answer. Utilization rates are complex determinations composed of a number 
of factors which fall generally into two groups. First, there is the total resource 
applied, which is made up of supply support, maintenance—and aircrews, traffic- 
handling systems, flight and ground equipment; the second group might be termed 
distribution needs, and includes the flow of traffic, the route patterns, and trip 
frequencies. All of the foregoing affect determinations of utilization in either a 
military or a civil operations. However, there is one more group of factors which 
the military must always take into account, and which overrides the other two 
sroups in importance. In this group are the strategic considerations, which 
include both general and specific emergency and preparedness needs, such as reac- 
tion time, military training and discipline, and logistic requirements for war. 

Thus, any comparison of military and commercial utilization rates should 
give proper weight to the motivating factors: On the military side there are the 
strategie considerations and preparedness for emergencies; on the commercial 
side, the desire for economic growth. 


Ranges of utilization rates of military and commercial transport operations 
(4-engine aircraft) 








Military Commercial 
Intratheater Special Domestic | International 
situation 
kn nt de eKES Git ine eh dchen oahu tanine ab taitia BIT Lis nto. cingsnicthlenaenseeaie eae 
Korean airlift___- 3 eee Rake cows nian PETE Esterase cncuen : () (?) 
Normal peacetime _. ade hid a. Sti 34.0- 6.0 48.4 §8.5-9.1 57.7-8.9 





1 These rates include: C-54, 6.9 to 8.9; C-97, 5.1 to 7.9; and C-74, 7.5 to 10.1. 

2 Records are not available on commercial utilization during the Korean airlift. 

3 Programed for fiscal year 1958; varies by type of aircraft, with the higher rates applying to the more 
efficient types. 

4 Result of experiment conducted by MATS for a trial period on 40 C-124’s during early 1956. 

5 Highs and lows of quarterly averages from Oct. 1, 1955, to Sept. 30, 1956 for trunk routes. Source: CAB, 
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Question. Tlow long would it take MATS in an emergency to build up from 
its present utilization rates to the present commercial utilization levels for fours 
engine planes? Now I mention that I am not only on this Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, but also on the Appropriations Subcommittee for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Isn’t it true that the Defense Air Transport Administration 
of the Department of Commerce is set up for the very purpose of providing a 
focal point for bringing all mobilization planning for civil airlift) together, 
combining civil and military requiremeuts in the most efficient type of plan? 

Now if that is so, why have the people at the Pentagon not laid all the cards 
on the table with the Defense Air Transport Administration and with the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet people as to the military requirements for D-day? I want 
to make sure that my question is vot misunderstood. Tam referring to the total 
overall requirements for airlift: Military, civil and allied, M-day or D-day: and 
I want to know if this overall picture has been shown to the civil aviation 
authorities of the Government, or if the military have hidden behind a cloak of 
secrecy and have simply subtracted the MATS lift from the total M-day require- 
ments and then told the civil people how many planes to produce, instead of 
going at it the other way around and seeing what the civil air people could do 
in an all-out effort to build up te the M-day requirements? 

Answer. The Air Force understands that the Defense Air Transportation Ad- 
ministration has been established by the Seeretary of Commerce to administer 
certain functions and responsibilities assigned to that Secretary by Executive 
Order 10219, section 301, which is quoted below for reference. The relationship 
between the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of Commerce con ernnig 
modification and use of civil aircraft for defense purpose is set forth in a Memo- 
randum of Understunding signed by those Secretaries on December 15, 1951, also 
quoted helow for reference. 

The Departments of Defense and the Air Force, in keeping with paragraph 
4. a. of the above-cited memorandum has from time to time advised DATA, 
“ * * © of Department of Defense requirements for civil aircraft under said 
(CRAF) plan * * *,” and have on oceasion provided to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization the full military airlift requirements and capabilities for war. 


“Executive OrperR 10219 


“DEFINING CERTAIN RESPONSIBILITIES OF FrDERAL AGENCTES WITH RESPECT TO 
TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 


[Extract] 
“Part III—A1r TRANSPORTATION 


“Sec. 801. The Secretary of Commerce shall in utilizing the functions vested 
in him by law, including those under the Defense Production Act of 1950: 

“(a) Assemble and analyze data on the requirements of civil air transporta- 
tion and of the Department of Defense for aircraft of the types used by civil 
air carriers. 

“(b) Formulate such plans and programs, and initiate such actions, as may 
be desirable to meet the requirements for civil air transportation and for the 
types of aircraft used by civil air carriers, including plans and programs for 
(1) the transfer or assignment of aircraft from civil air carriers to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, when required to meet needs of the Armed Forces approved 
by the Director of Defense Mobilization, and (2) such redistribution as may 
be necessary of the remaining aircraft among civil air carriers to asssure the 
maintenance of essential civil routes and services. 

“(c) Allocate aircraft of the types used by civil air carriers as required to 
yet the needs of the Armed Forces and to maintain essential civil routes and 
services. 

“(d) As necessary, schedule the movement of traffic and administer priorities 
for the transportation of passengers, cargo, and mail by civil air carriers, 
subject to such policies and orders as the Defense Production Administrator 
may prescribe. 

“(e) Act as claimant for materials and manpower for the construction. oper- 
ation, maintenance, and repair of civil sir transportation systems and facilities. 

“(f): Establish such agency or agencies within the Department of Commerce, 
and utilize the services of the Civil Aeronautics Board and of such other Fed- 


88601—57—pt. 2——29 
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eral, State, and local agencies, as he deems desirable in the performance of his 
functions.” 


“MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONCERNING MODIFICATION AND USE oF CIVIL 
AIRCRAFT FOR DEFENSE PURPOSES 


“By Executive Order 10219 dated February 28, 1951, and the underlying 
directives, the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to formulate plans and 
programs for the use of civil aircraft to meet the needs of the Armed Forces 
and to allocate such aircraft as required to meet those needs and to maintain 
essential civil routes and services. In a letter dated August 1, 1951, to the 
Secretary of Defense, the Director of Defense Mobilization indicated that he had 
requested the Department of Commerce to complete, in cooperation with the 
Department of Defense, necessary plans for supplying, insofar as possible, sup- 
plemental airlift capacity needed to meet military airlift requirements in both 
overseas and domestic areas. 

“Hiiving in mind the statements of authority set forth above, and other 
authorizations, the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of Commerce agree 
as follows in connection with the implementation of the plan set forth in annex 
A and as a step toward effective mobilization of civil air transportation in time 
of emergency and toward obtaning the most effective use of the favilites, man- 
power and sklls, reflecting a sound balance between strategic military and 
essential civilian war airlift requirements : 

“4. ‘une Werteise Air Transportation Administrator will be the action agent 
for the Department of Commerce. 

“2. The Administrator will have responsibility or the allocation of civil air- 
craft as required to meet the needs of the Armed Forces and to maintain 
essential civil routes and services. 

"5. ‘Lhe Secretary of the Air Force will be the action agent for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. He will have responsibility for making and administering 
contracts or other arrangements fur the use of allocated civil aircraft and will 
keep the Defense Air Transportation Administrator advised as to the progress 
and status of such contracts or arrangenents. 

“4. The Secretary of the Air Force will advise the Administrator (a) of the 
Department of Defense requirements for civil aircraft under said plan; (b) of 
the employment of aircraft under said plan; and (c) of the availability of such 
aircraft for other employment when military requirements so permit. 

“5. It is contemplated that the Secretary of the Air Force and the Adminis- 
trator will take immediate steps to implement said plan and the commitments 
relating thereto set forth in annexes A, B, and C. 

“Rosert A. LOVETT, 

“Secretary of Defense. 

“CHARLES SAWYER, 

“Secretary of Commerce.” 


(Note.—A separate, classified reply to the first part of this question is being 
furnished for committee use.) 

Question. Does it not boil down to this: If the Pentagon gave military traffic 
business to commercial airlines, as requested in House Report 2104, could not the 
commercial airlines develop in size and form a much larger portion of the M-day 
requirements than they do at present and thus obviate the necessity of con- 
tinuously building up the size of MATS? 

Answer. No. There must be the military airlift necessary for immediate 
reaction in an emergency. Therefore, to be combat ready under all conditions 
MATS must exercise its worldwide routes system in peacetime. 

In the coming year, except for consolidation resulting from the directive 
which establishes MATS as the single manager operating agency for airlift 
service, MATS will lose more aircraft than it gains. 

Question. Is there any reason to suppose that crews of United States civil 
airlines would be any less available for military service or any less courageous 
than were the civilian seamen in our merchant marine during the last war? 

We have heard all. morning implications and insinuations that we have to 
have a huge and ever-growing MATS because the commercial lines wouldn’t be 
immediately available in the event of war and the crews couldn’t go on the 
dangerous overseas routes. 
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I would like at this point, Mr. Chairman, to insert in the record certain 
extracts from the report of the War Shipping Administrator tu the President on 
the United States merchunt marine at war. 1 would particularly like to 
mention here the glowing tribute given to the seamen of the American mer- 
chant marine by General Wisenhower : 

“When final victory is ours there is no organization that will share its credit 
more deservedly than the merchant marine.” 

Sunitar high commendation was given to the men of the merchunt marine by 
General MacArthur. 

The United States Merchant Marine at War. Report of the War Shipping 
Administrator to the President. Washington, January 15, 1946. 80 pages. 

Up to V-J day, 733 American merchant vessels of over 1,000 gross tons were 
sunk during the war, victims of torpedves, bombs, mines, and marine disasters 
largely caused by war conditions. This was more than half the tonnage of 
our prewar merchant marine. Hundreds of small craft were alsv lust, while 
other hundreds were damaged but survived enemy attack, and many in turn 
destroyed the attackers. 

A total of 5,688 merchant seamen and officers are dead and missing; 581 
were miude prisoners of war. Through the first part of 1943, casualties among 
the seagoing force were greater proportionately than in all the armed services 
combined (pp. 6 and 7). 

In 1942 an averuge of 12 percent of ships carrying lend-lease for Russia was 
sunk, principally along the dangerous Murmansk run, * * * (p. 14). 

Field commanders knew the value of the merchant-marine lifeline to. their 
operations. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower said: “Every man in this Allied com- 
mand is quick to express his admiration for the loyulty, courage, and fortitude 
of the officers and men of the merchunt marine. We count upon their efficiency 
and their utter devotion to duty as we do our own; they have never failed us 
yet, and in all the struggles yet to come we know that they will never be deterred 
by any danger, hardship, or privation. 

“When final victory is ours, there is no organization that will share its credit 
more deservedly than the merchant marine.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur said: 

“I wish to commend to you the valor of the merchant seamen participating 
with us in the liberation of the Philippines. With us they have sh.red the 
heaviest enemy fire. On this island I have ordered them off their ships and into 
foxholes when their ships became untenable targets of attuck. At our side they 
have suffered in bloodshed and in death. The high caliber of efficiency and 
the courage they displayed in their part of the invasion of the Vbilippines 
marked their conduct throughout the entire campaign in the southwest Pacific 
area. They have contributed tremendously to our success. I hold no branch in 
higher esteem than the merchant marine services” (pp. 31-32). 

It is interesting to note that the personnel system thus evolved resulted in a 
peak seagoing force of 250,000, and was kept within the framework of the 
civilian status of the maritime industry, despite the fact that the seamen and 
officers carried on their work under combat conditions (p. 55). (mphasis 
supplied. ) 

More men were induced to stay with the ships. During the war, the turnover 
rate of men in the industry was less than one-fourth of what it had been before 
the war (pp. 55-56). 

Maritime unions agreed that the right to strike would not be exercised for the 
duration of the war, that the authority of the master of a ship in wartime opera- 
tions would be strengthened, and that no changes would be made in collective 
bargaining agreements without WSA approval. 

There was not one strike in the maritime industry during the war * * * 
(p. 64). 

What I ask the witness is this: If we could count, as we have done, on the 
sailors of the civilian merchant marine to make the dangerous voyage to 
Murmansk, and they did not have to be put into blue Navy suits to make that 
run to Murmansk, why can we not count equally well on the crews of our air 
merchant marine to make flights to Frankfurt, Suez, or Saigon without having 
to be in Air Force suits and on the Air Force payroll for 10 years until the 
moment has come for those emergency flights? 

I ask the witness: Is there any reason to suppose that the civilian crews of 
the United States commercial airlines are any bit less courageous or less patriotic 
than the civilian sailors of the United States merchant marine? 








| 
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You see, Mr. Chairman, what I am driving at is that a great deal of the argu- 
ment for having a huge MATS on hand during peacetime is really based funda- 
mentally on inadequate appreciation of the courage and the patriotism and the 
readiness of the United States commercial airline industry, including its highly 
skilled crews. 

A. There is absolutely no reason to suppose that United States civil airline 
crews will not be available to furnish augmenting civil airlift in an emergency; 
there is no doubt that they will perform us courageously as the civil airmen and 
merchant seawen have done in many hazardous situations, including the last 
war. The Air Force must, at this point, reject as unfounded any suggestion or 
intimation that it has, or would at any time impugn, question, or fail to recog- 
nize the loyalty, patriotism, courage, or professional skill of the civil air tranus- 
port industry or its members. 

We believe that the measure of Air Force reliance on these civil resources is 
abundantly demonstrated by the existence of the CRAF plan, and we believe 
further that the CRAF represents an outstanding example of industry-Guvern- 
meut cooperation in defense planning. 

We do not believe that our war plans can be successfully executed unless a 
trained and ready military airlift force, of adequate size to meet urgent D-day 
neeus, is in being when un emergency occurs. We do not believe that a civil 
reserve airlift force can perform substantially more of the immediate D-day 
airlift tasks than are now planned for it, particularly as performance relates 
to reaction time, responsiveness, and types of aircraft. 

The conmercial airline fleet nuw appears uble tou meet only about one-fourth 
of the national airlift requirements “or M-day: 


(1) Domestic trunk and feeders (including accounts also carried on their 





international certificates, but eliminating duplicates) ....-...... 568 
OR Rr RNR 4 blk teh ois ta ec tn dob Cee es 117 
1B): RaptPCUeah (APOE oaks ak ish ok ida de sh ceintccbcibbbeeinc 85 
(2) CIOTOIER © ETN on etd ch tisntitbetinie dime snet nda’ 116 
Total transport planes (including 159 C—46’s) _---------_-_--_-__- 886 


Source: Tabulation “United States Aircraft Enguged in Air Transportation” as of 
December 31, 1956, based on W-223 forms filed with CAL, and just issued by the Air 
Transport Association, 


While DC-3’s, Convairs, Martins, helicopters, intrastate. and miscellaneous 
airernft were excluded by me from the whole ATA tabulation, the old twin- 
ervine C—-46’s (159 of them) were left in, partly because of their suitability for 
ca e 
isowerer the above picture is optimistic, because many of the transport planes 
are so encumbered with the trappings of luxury passenger transportation, and 
so lacking in basic things like heavy floors and large doors, that they are not 
readily adaptable to military use in the event of war. 

The cargo planes, and especially the over-ovean cargo planes, are our most 
effective civil-airlift reserve, and it is here that the greatest encouragement 
should be given by the Government. (Yet, tronically, this is the area where 
MATS is most competitive with commercial.) 

Oue solution would be to amend DOD Directive 4500.23 of February 2. 1956, 
P B., 1, which attempts to cancel the priority for commercial air over Govern- 
ment air on the international routes, although acquiescing that commercial should 
be used first on domestic reutes. DOD Directive 5160.2 of December 7. 1956, 
especially VI, E., 2, says the sound economic development of commercial airtift 
(without distinguishing between international and domestic) is one of the prime 
purnoses of the new Airlift Agency under Secretary Quarles. 

This latter directive, issued in anticipation of renewed hearings, pays lip- 
service to House Report 2194, and tries to assure the Congressmen that DOD 
has complied with the congressional policy. But DOD 5160.2 then puts MATS 
into the picture as the one to buy the international commercial air service 
(whereas domestic commercial air service is procured by MTMA—Military Air 
Traffic Agency—under the Secretary of the Army, where the international com- 
mercial procurement should also properly be located). 

Unless revised, this “new” system will simply repeat the very same mistakes 
which vou complained of last year, namely that the international commercial 
airlines are forced to try and sell their services to their biggest competitor—the 
Government-owned airline. 
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Naturally, MATS will tend to fill itself up first, and toss only a few scraps 
off the table to the civilians. 

Under proper organization, MATS would have nothing to do with the business 
of buying commercial air space, and the central traffic agency (there is a world 
of difference between “traffic” and “transportation”) (MTMA) would be the one 
te buy space on commercial airlines, no matter whether domestic or interna- 
tional (and surely in this air age the 3-mile mark is no longer a satisfactory 
dividing line for responsibilities), and if they can’t get what they want on 
commercial, then MTMA can buy MATS space. 

In any event, it appeurs perfectly clear that the traffic policy laid down in 
Honse Report 2104 last year is very sound (a) both to implement the policy 
of minimizing Government competition with taxpaying businesses and (b) to 
build up the civil airlift reserve against M-day needs. 

MATS should be steered into a genuine military mission (flying Army tanks 
and divisions, developing planes that can land and take off with practically no 
runways, etc.) and kept out of the hair of the commercial airlines. 

Mr. Secretary, I quote from House Report 2104 of the &4th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, on page 46, which was also upheld in the conference committee and ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Defense jointly by Chairman Mahon and Chairman 
Chavez: 

“The Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers.” 

Mr. Secretary, I wish to ask the following direct question: Do you think that 
the above policy expressed in connection with the appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, 
has to date been honored, if I may borrow a phrase from Shakespeare, more 
in the breach than in observance? 

Answer. Under present strategic concepts, it is essential that we have a mili- 
tary transport organization in being capable of reacting on the first day of any 
emergency. MATS D-day mission requires that it deploy strategic combat 
forces of the offensive arm of the United States. This requires that during 
peacetime we maintain a sufficient number of aircraft and crews in order to 
have this nucleus for our D-day operation. During peacetime, it is necessary to 
exercise the routes we will fly on D-day and to train personnel in their respec- 
tive D-day responsibilities. This training and exercising of routes pre-D-day 
generates beneficial lift, which for reasons of economy and efficiency, must be 
utilized by the Department of Defense for transportation of personnel and 
eargo. The Department of Defense has honored the policy of utilizing the 
capacity of United States civil air carriers to the greatest extent practicable. 
Requirements not satisfied by the application of the beneficial lift from military 
aircraft are satisfied through the procurement of commercial air transportation 
from United States civil air carriers to the extent that funds are available to 
cover this procurement. 

Question. Will you, or the Secretary of Defense, please submit to the com- 
mittee a tabulation showing the various amounts of money scattered throngh- 
out the several different appropriations of the Defense Department, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, which are available for the purchase of commercial air 
transportation? 

Answer. Travel funds are generally available for all travel costs including 
commercial air transportation. Such funds are included in most of the appro- 
priations of the Department of Defense. e. g.: (1) Permanent change-of-station 
travel, which includes commercial air transportation, is paid from the military 
personnel accounts while (2) temporary duty travel is paid from maintenance 
and operation type appropriations and these two include funds which may be 
used for commercial air transportation as well as per diem and other forms 
of transportation. 

Since funds are not specifically carried in the budget for “Commercial air 
transportation” or other elements making up the broader heading “Travel 
funds,” it would be difficult to make an accurate estimate of the amounts in- 
cluded in the fiscal year 1958 budget for commercial air transportation. How- 
ever, as an indication of the trend, figures have been developed showing the 
amount of commercial air transportation procured by Military Departments for 
the fiscal years 1951 through the first half of 1957. 
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Commercial air transportation procured by military departments, fiscal year 
1951 to fiscal year 1957 (1st half) 





Fiscal year Air Force Army Navy Total 
Cee eh aI oes Ae IR Ue. sah ai $75, 486, 000 $20, 012, 029 $7, 997, 452 $193, 495, 481 
ete Riise nn enthian dpimneittath iabiiadh 74, 573, 009 36, 795, 498 9, 649, 395 121, 337, 813 
i ; 81, 224, 000 46, 029, 856 10, 599, 697 147, 754, 553 
Cee SE ee ee ae Jc&asee 34, 756, 000 40, 513, 349 11, 369, 190 96, 638, 539 
RR TENE. PR et) ae a eee 16, 444,000 | = 71, 271, 022 12. 593, OA1 109, 238, 988 
1976....... 4 Laine STO eee atest aad 64,179,009 | 84, 0&2, 483 20, 314, 430 170, 575, 913 
EEE, Cry ER) wo ananamctenmenowonap A 34,388,000 | 57,000,000 13, 524,344 | 104, 722,344 


Question. Would you please indicate if there are any limitations in the request- 
ed amounts in the budvet which relate to purchase of commercial air transnorta- 
tion as regards the distinction between passengers and cargo or the distinction 
between contract and charter arrangements? 

Answer. Requirements for commercial air transportation of passengers and 
carro are budgeted for in two appropriations. Cargo requirements are budgeted 
for in project 433 of the operation and maintenance appropriation. Requirements 
for commercial air transportation of passengers are budgeted for in both project 
433 of the operation and maintenance appropriation and in project 533 of the 
military nersonnel appropriation. Project 423 bears the cost of movement by 
air of military and civilian nersonnel to overseas areas on a temporary duty 
status as well as permanent change of station to overseas areas for civilian per- 
sonnel and civilian dependents. Permanent change of station of militarv ner- 
sonnel and military dependents to overseas areas are budgeted in project 533 of 
the military personnel appropriation. 

Inasmuch as there can be no transfer of funds hetween Air Force appropria- 
tions at departmental level, funds available tn one of the aforementioned anpro- 
priations cannot he transferred to satisfy reanirements properly chargeable to 
the other appropriations. The procedure outlined above pertaining to limita- 
tions on vse of funds for purchase of commercial air transportation for passen- 
gers and for cargo are those currently in effect for fiscal year 1957 and do not 
take into consideration the procedure which would be applicable upon the in- 
dustrialization of MATS. However, the requirement would still exist for the 
industrial fund to provide services to both appropriations to the extent of the 
funds provided. 

There is no distinction between funds used for contract movements and funds 
utilized for charter movements assuming the same tyne of cargo is to he moved 
by one way or another. Commercial airlift is procured under contract or under 
charter arrangements depending npon the cirenmstances involved. Normally, 
eontract airlift involves movements of a continuing nature to a given location 
whereas charter movements are usually for nonrecurring type airlift. 

Question. Wonld vou a'so supnly the committee with an indication of any 
reasons why funds reauested for the operation of MATS, for example, would not 
be eqnally available for the purchase of commercial air transport instesd? T 
note that in the defense appropriation bill as passed, there are very large basket 
caterories which do not distinguish between funds for onerating a Government- 
owned airline and funds for purchase of commercia! air transportation. 

Answer. Funds reanested for the operation of MATS and for the commercial 
anrmentation of MATS airlift capabi'itv sre budgeted for in two appropriations. 
Funds required for the operation of MATS are budgeted for in the operation 
and maintenance appropriation with the exception of costs associated with 
the pav and allowances of military personnel utilized in the operation of MATS. 
The lafter costs are budgeted for in the military personnel appropriation. 

Funds requested for the commercial augmentation of MATS military airlift 
eapo bility are budgeted for in both the operation and maintenance appropriation 
and the military personnel appropriation. Commercial air transnort of cargo 
is budgeted for in the operation and maintenance appropriation. Requirements 
for commercial air transportation of passengers are budgeted for in both the 
operation and maintenance appropriation and the military personnel appronria- 
tion. The oneration and maintenance appropriation bears the cost of movement 
by air of military and civilian personnel to overseas areas on a temporary duty 
status as well as permanent change of station to overseas areas for civilian 
personnel and civilian dependents. Permanent change of station of military 
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personnel and military dependents to overseas areas by commercial air transport 
are budgeted in the military personnel appropriation. 

There can be no transfer of funds between Air Force appropriations at depart- 
ment level. Therefore, funds requested for the operation of MATS and/or the 
commercial airtransport in one of the aforementioned appropriations cannot, be 
ntilized for the purchase of air transport requirements chargeable to the other 
appropriation. 

The procedure outlined above pertaining to the limitation of funds in each 
appropriation are those currently in effect for fiscal year 1957 and do not take 
into consideration the procedure which would be applicable upon the industriali- 
zation of MATS. 

Question. I would also like to ask the Defense Department if it is not true 
that MATS is collecting $10 million per year from the mutual defense assistance 
program (MDAP) which is financed by foreign aid funds? 

Answer. Revenue reimbursements for air transportation of MDAP traffic for 
fiscal years 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 averaged $8,377,337 per year. 

Question. I would like to ask how much of the traffic carried by MATS for 
MDAP was to or from points in Europe and Asia where United States com- 
mercial service was available or could have been obtained? 

Answer. All MDAP traffic carried to Europe and Asia could have moved via 
commercial carriers with certain exceptions caused by weight and size limita- 
tions. United States registry commercial carriers were utilized to the maximum 
permitted by available funds. 

Question. Mr. Chairman, in the spending of mutual security or foreign. aid 
funds for transportation of cargoes on ocean vessels, we provide that at least 
50 percent of the gross tonnage shall be ‘on United States-flag commercial vessels 
to the extent that such vessels are available.” You will note that the Military 
‘Sea Transport Service (MSTS) did not constitute the 50 percent to be given to 
United States-flag commercial vessels. 

I think the same principles should be observed in air transportation that are 
observed in ocean transportation. 

Answer. Subject to the availability of funds, the same general principles 
observed for ocean transportation could be followed for air transportation. 
Current regulations specify that MDAP cargoes including assembled aircraft 
may be transported in recipient country vessels if so desired by the country 
concerned. In these instances, the Office, Chief of Transportation, Department 
of the Army, is responsible for finalizing booking arrangements with the foreign- 
flag vessel, consistent with the 50 percent policy. Other Air Force MDAP 
eargoes for ocean shipment are offered to the Military Sea Transportation 
Service through the Office, Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army. 
Final allocation of these cargoes to particular vessels is the sole responsibility 
of the Military Sea Transportation Service. 

Question. I would like the Air Force to supply for the reeord a statement of 
how much of the total traffic carried by MATS in the most recent year available, 
was traffic for which United States commercial airline service was available 
or could have been obtained? 

Answer. All traffic carried by MATS in any year could have been transported, 
with certain exceptions, by United States registry carriers. These exceptions 
include those items which are too bulky to go aboard the largest aircraft used by 
commercial carriers today. Other exceptions are those items of a classified 
nature which must, in the interests of military security, be transported via 
military aircraft. The reason we employ MATS in the global transportation mis- 
sion, as has been stated in the past, is to have a ready force which can be ex- 
panded to meet wartime requirements. 


Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, we thank you very much for the length 
of time you have been here, your responses, and your assistance. 
We stand adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Sauaries AND Expenses, Orrice OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


WITNESSES 


J. R. LOFTIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, 
OSD 

LT. GEN. S. E. ANDERSON, DIRECTOR, WEAPONS SYSTEMS EVALUA- 
TION GROUP 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Program and financing 





1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Program by activities: 
Jirection and coordination of defense activities (total 


I $12,992,982 | $14, 500, 000 $16, 700, 000 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance no longer available. ...............-- a i isd eee. 

I ni nein nlite ae pntiintataninnmwngetubte 13. 019, 000 14, 500, 000 16, 700, 000 





Obligations by objects 





1956 actua] | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions__.....................-- 1, 622 1,399 1, 359 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................... 16 19 21 
Average number of all employees. - ......................-.... 1, 574 1, 334 1, 369 
Number of employees at end of year. _........-..-...-....-..- 1, 621 1,419 1, 419 


Average salaries and grades: 
Gencral schedule grades: 











Tee eee eT ee nee ee eemebes $6, 781 $7, 343 $7, 437 
INL shddnGn Lav cccndbdedet ticki cuscotusevones GS-88 GS-94 GSs-9.4 
01 Personal services: 

ac uehens $10, 618, 285 $9, 794, 100 $10, 180, 730 
Positions other than permanent....................... 183, 336 208, 390 225, 900 
Regniar pay above 52-week base___....................-.-.... GeO Bia died 39, 670 
I Te eadbneae 258, 763 210, 700 222, 300 
Other payments for personal services.__...............--...-.- 6, 867 2, 590 16, 000 
AGL DORIAN RUT VION iii wichcbkisidindkdtdoibecsnee 11, 197, 891 10, 215, 6°0 10, 684, 600 
eT hanaehtnniice 691,995 75A, 60 769, 000 
Oe eee ae 48, 741 38, 6.0 33, 700 
04 Communication services. ................................. 28°, 268 273, 590 283, 200 
05 Rents and utility services................................- 3, 574 3, 700 3, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction................................ 211,48 159, 50 174, 200 
Gr GOP SRREPRGTUNT SET VICND. Soc ww ooo ck coco noe enone 398, 643 2, 745, 700 3, 737,390 
GPa Sepalon ame mter ies oni sick icin cccedccccccssccsccce 137, 569 147, 490 166, 200 
en minbinen i ebindd 83, 074 128, 200 148, 500 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to retirement fund.....................-|.......-.-.--.|..---.-------- 653, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__.....................- 20, 961 23, 100 28, 100 
BD Fe I SN aon she cic cicteeiddacinbcddchice 9, 398 10, 100 8, 500 


Total obligations..................----------ee---------- 12, 992, 982 14, 600, 000 | 16, 700, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Ap eee. Lind to hii Lapiddend~ acho biiscdsiioape las $13,019,900 | $14, 500, 000 $16, 700, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward --.-..........--.--------.-- 1,091, 869 879, 402 1, 410, 432 
Restored from certified claims account -.--...........--...--.-..-|---------.-..- SEP DL nnonieceniuans 
Total budget authorizations available. ....-... dadeiediida 14, 110, 869 15, 410,432 18, 110, 432 
SSS §-§_ SS Oo EES 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations...............-..--.------... 12, 197, 219 13, 225, 000 15, 100, 000 
GUS GT Gree QtEOTISA TIONS... on onan nn cence vecnecsc gee 934, 370 775, 000 1, 300, 000 


Total expenditures_....._. sn hthckn Sheba 13, 131, 589 14, 000, 000 16, 400, 000 
Balance no longer available: 


Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ................-..-.-.- 4 aa eee 


ae 99.52. E55 8s ES acd dsitiowskb bese ddabitediag  [oteedescacnarslcsceastene 
Obligated balance carried forward.....................------.. 879, 402 1, 410, 432 1, 710, 432 
Total expenditures and balances. ....................... 14, 110, 869 15, 410, 432 18, 110, 432 


Mr. Anprews. The committee will come to order. 

General, whom do we have? 

General Moore. We have present Mr. J. R. Loftis, Director, Office 
of Administrative Services, Office of the Secretary of Defense, who is 
prepared to discuss the requirements for the appropriation “Salaries 
and expenses, Office of Secretary of Defense.” 

This is the appropriation that bears the expense of Secretary Wil- 
son’s office, the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, the General Counsel, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other activities including the Weapons 
System Evaluation Group. 

In that connection we also have present this morning Lt. Gen. S. E. 
Anderson. If it pleases the committee, I suggest Mr. Loftis present a 
prepared statement. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Anvrews. Very well, but first we will insert the justification of 
thé estimates in the record at this point. 
(The justifications are as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES, Fiscat YEAR 1958 


Salaries and Expenses, Office of Secretary of Defense 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 





STOTT OF CRIES oo once tincnccddtnecctenntnedaccen $13,019.090 | $14, 500, 000 $16, 790, 000 


Net adjustment (estimated savings) ...................-.-.--- SME, GED. Lacecccncapan 1ipmsbiedinied 





TUR CRIN cari 3 odie snsnnnqnewschbnencedewnne 12, 992 982 14, 500, 000 16, 700, 000 


This appropriation provides for civilian salaries and other necessary expenses 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, including the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense, the General Counsel, the Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Juint Chiefs of Staff and Joint Staff. 

Anounts required for the pay and allowances of military personnel assigned 
for duty with these activities are excluded since these costs are provided in 
the appropriations of the military departments. 
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ANALYSIS OF SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN FUND ®{€QUIREMENTS 


Additional requirements, fiscal year 1958 


Weapons systems evaluation augmentation.—Au increase of $900,000 repre- 
senting the additional increment in the planned augmentation of scientific 
analysis and evaluation of weapons and weapons systems. 

Retirement fund contribution.—$658,000 for the Government’s contribution to 
the civil service retirement fund (6% percent of employee’s salary) as required 
by Pubiic Law 854, 84th Congress. 

Increased pay rates and other costs as authorized by law.—$302,000 to provide 
for increased cost of personnel due to the Executive Pay Act; additional pro- 
fessional and scientific positions; automatic within-grade salary adjustments; 
incentive awards; career development training; and the extra day’s pay over 
the 52-week base. 

Personnel replacement.—$214,100 for necessary replacement of personnel. as 
required in authorized vacancies, including replacement of military personnel 
with civilians as a result of adjusting the stafling patterns. 

Special studics.—$125,900 for audit and review of the effectiveness of policies 
and programs; engineering, research and management analyses in selected areas 
of procurement, production, supply control and data processing; bomb damage 
assessment; and preparation of production equipment directories. 


Distribution of the OSD dollar 





Actual Per- | Estimate, Per- | Fstimate, Per- 
fiscal year | cent | fiscal year | cent | fiscal year | cent 











1956 1957 1958 
| | —] —-— --- —]} —— 
Civilian personnel. .................___.._|$11, 107, 891 | 85 |$10, 215, 600 70 |$10, 684, 600 64 
RINE ot net th neh) cored dha hsdeendl~ 494 691,905 | 5 754, 600 5 769, 000 5 
— Da seksi Bscadbthcotmen 398, 643 3 | 2,745, 700 19 | 3,737,300 22 
ther: } 
Transportation of things.........____- 48, 741 38, 600 38. 700 | 
Communiestion services_-........-... 280, 268 | 273, 500 283, 200 
Pents and ntility services.._...._..... 3, 574 | | 3, 700 3, 700 
Printing and reproduction... ee 211, 048 | | 159, 500 174, 200 
Supplies and materials........._. ._.-. 37, 569 7 147, 400 6 164. 200 9 
DR? Anne tear ad a Gessicunhon 83, 074 128, 200 148. 500 
Contribution to retirement fund --_- ; | ase 658, 000 
Incentive awards..._- Sobel 20, 961 | | 2%, 100 28. 100 
Social security taxes (FICA)......__- 9, 308 10, 100 | 8, 500 
ie dipidtdaniinenecs juipaemteiti 12, 992, 982 | 
i 


100 | 14, 500, 000 100 | 16, 700, 000 100 





Analysis of personnel requirements by activity 
































| 
Eerheyment Estimated, year end | ee Estimaced, y ar end 
! Jan. 31, 1957 s .rength June 30, 1957 | strength June 30, 1458 
Activity Lect com eicenn olin’ Li polis 
be 
| Civil | Milf. | Total | Civil. vtt-| seis esas Civil- | -Mih- | Total 
ian | tary ian tary lan | tary 
os ——— _ ee --_—_—— re —_——_—_ -——_——— oer OO aan ea rd] OO oe 
| 
Office of the Secretary and Deputy | | | 

en 73| 56) 129 s2| 67] 139 82 57 130 
Assistant Secretary (Comptrolier)--| 141} 3 | 144] 149 4} 153] 149 4] 153 
Assistant Becratary (Manpower, Per- | 

sonnel and Reserve)... -.-_------ | 216; 72) 28} 225 70| 205) 225; 70 295 
Assistant Secretary (Legislative and | | 

Pubes anees)....i2-..-.----.-- | 37 | 6 | 43 | 38 | 5 43 | 38 5 43 
Assistant Secretary (International ' 

Security A ffairs)..____- ie) ie ee 97 e6| 31 97 
Assistant Secretary (Properties and | | : 

TRO MTG | oo teen ieee Ss 75 1 | 76 Pn c0k- 72 gt Seeapbod. 72 
Assistant Secretary (Supply and | 

eS Pere 20! 17 | 277 | 262 16} 278] 262 16 278 
Assistant Secretary (Engineering) _._- 52 | 1 53 51 1 52 51 1 52 
Assistant Secretary (Research and | 

Development) ..-_._. 139! 59 | 198 | 153 5 206} 153) 58 206 
Assistant Secretary (Health and ' 

DieGieee 4, bosewik, ie 11 | ll 22 12 10 22 12 10 22 
General Connsel___................-- 90 15.-cce 39 we corre 41 41 i535. 41 
Joint Chicfs of Staff__......._.....-.. 178 304 482 183 301 484 183 301 484 
Assistant to the Secretary (Atomic 

eener & 1600.02.55. Kui 15 19 3 15 18 33 15 18 33 
Special programs.........-..--------- 12 3 15 10:ts 5300. 10 1d Ww. sid 10 

Tan icSieistnatecaue wee-ee---| 1,323 | 584 | 1,907] 1,359] 866 | 1,925 | 1.359 | 666 | 1,925 
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Summary of military personnel and costs ! 


| Fiscal year 1956 | Fiseal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 














Rank | 

Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount lNum- Amount 
ber ber ber 

| 
I IE Bn nace ca co akenehednce 1} $20,140 1} $20,140 1 $20, 140 
Lieutenant general or vice admiral_..............-.... 6 94, 221 2 34, 480 2 34, 480 
Major general or rear admiral] (upper half). ..........- 14| 213.675 13 | 202.020 13 om 020 
Brigadier general or rear admiral (lower half). -...-.-- 10 | 125,812 13 | 175,240; 13 175. 240 
Pe a eee ae ee Te | 246 }2,762,951 | 226 |2,549,300 | 226 | 2,549,300 


Lieutenant colonel or commander...............-.--.- 


110 |1, 030, 653 











105 | 983,850 | 105 983, 850 

Major or lieutenant commander. --.............-.----- 37 | 302,028 40 | 326.000 | “40 326, 000 
Ce a ee Se he 16 | 113.440 17 | 120,530 i 120, 530 
ist lieutenant or lieutenant (junior grade)........-.--- 8 45, 920 5 | 28,700 28, 700 
ES a ee er ne 2 OTIS Fut cahetcakiees al  asiasitiaiesemasill, 
WPUNTUNIO MINES 8 20555 fos loc nebestaceseassdecons 12} 79,440; 10| 66.200| 10| 66,200 
Enlisted personnel. .........----.-.-..-.--.----------| 137 | 522,486 | 134] 510,540 | 134 510, 540 
Sidwell oid ads eed E 599 |5, 320, 896 | 566 5,017, 000 | 566 | 5,017,000 





1 Amounts required for the pay and allowances of military personnel assigned for duty with the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense are provided in the appropriations of the military departments. 


Analysis of contractual services 





| 














| 
Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1956 ita dee, 1957 1958 
Special contracts: 

Weapons and weapons systems scientific analysis. ee $19,076 | $2,152,000 $3, 025, 000 
Research and development scientific studies. _____- * ate bees dace 5, 100 | 10. 000 
Procurement, production and statistical studies.........._}........----.. | 49, 000 | 125, 000 
Cataloging research and analysis - sili eathiieiet tans aith | 29, 900 |...... ieee 49 
Engineering and technical studies __....._...- : 18, 950 | 65, 000 | 165, 000 
Organization and management studies slat 28, 000 | 30, 000 35, 000 
Development of production equipment direc tories.._- any -| 125, 000 | 35, 000 
BURGERS, SDOCIRS CONGTAOEB s . 2... 5... 4. ee cneee-ceprerse- | 95, 926 2, 426, 100 3, 395, 000 

Other contractual services: | 
Contingencies. stem : 50, 026 60, 000 | 60, 000 
Repairs and maintenance of office equipment-_ bee Bc Op } 7, 823 | 30, 000 30, 000 
Employees insurance program. sala Aiea Seal 35, 070 | 35, 200 35, 200 
Career development training program Cdn cn dadstbbelree’ N, dawabcokaoel 5, 000 | 15, 000 

Services performed by other agencies: | | | 
Guard services. --- ae 63, 647 66, 5¢ 0 | 68, 500 
FBI and CSC personnel investigations ___....._-_- | 9, 303 12, 000 20, 000 
Storage and maintenance of motor vehicles... .__.-..-| 31, 908 | 38, 000 | 40, 100 
Space alterations and maintenance , 94, 190 | 68, 500 68, 500 
Interdepartmental committees and other services. __ rc 750 4, 400 5, 000 
Subtotal, other contractual services. sad, cated __ 302, 717 319, 600 342, 300 
ie Skin dadesidnedetndeeeinddennes weahbbsciautin ~ 398, 643 2, 745, 7 | 3, , 737, 300 


Mr. Anprews. Now, Mr. Loftis. We are glad to have you. 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF MR. LOFTIS 


Mr. Lorris. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation request of $16.7 million for “Salaries and expenses of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense” includes $3.2 million for 
“Weapons systems evaluation grou Lt. Gen. Samuel FE. Anderson 
is here with me and will outline a the committee the progress we 
are making in implementing the new plan for providing the Seere- 
tary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff with scientific analyses 
and evaluations of weapons and weapons systems which we presented 
to this committee last year. We Heliove that with the support pro- 
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vided this program by the committee last year, substantial progress 
has been made in improving the capability of this group. 

Before discussing the estimate of funds required for support of 
the other activities of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, there is 
one. other item which we should mention. That is the item for 
$658,000 representing the Government’s contribution to the civil- 
service retirement fund. Under Public Law 854 approved last year 
the agencies employing civil-service personnel are required to include 
in their budget estimates the Government’s matching contribution to 
the civil-service retirement fund. 

The balance of the estimate, or $12.8 million, will provide the civil- 
ian salaries and other necessary expenses for the staff required by the 
Secretary of Defense including the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, 
the General Counsel, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Joint Staff, 
and the Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, to carry out their assigned responsibilities. 

These funds will maintain for the fiscal year 1958 about the same 
level for these activities as was authorized this year. The amounts 
requested will provide for the civilian salaries and other support costs 
for approximately 1,359 full-time civilian employees and 566 military 
personnel assigned. 


WORKLOAD OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The workload on the staff of the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
continues to be very heavy as a result of new and rapidly changing 
developments in the international picture—the introduction of new 
weapons and weapons systems with the resulting requirements for 
changing organizational and management concents—and the need to 
intensify our efforts to maintain the required military potential at re- 
duced costs in the face of increasing inflationary trends. Under these 
conditions we recognize in the Office of the Secretary of Defense the 
need to keep the various activities under continual surveillance in order 
to determine that the personnel] authorized are used effectively on the 
most important programs, that procedures are streamlined, that ad- 
ministrative paperwork is reduced, and that operations that can bet- 
ter he performed by the military departments are delegated to those 
departments to handle. Studies to that end have been conducted this 
past year and are continuing. 

Examples of some of the more recent actions of major significance 
include the recent announcement of the fusion of research and devel- 
opment with engineering into a single Office of Research and Enai- 
neering—the realinement of personnel and procedures for handling 
the Department’s responsibility for levislative matters and the in- 
creased emphasis to be placed on the Department’s public relations 
activities. In these efforts we are endeavoring to find the proper bal- 
ance between the essential functions to be performed and the mini- 
mum staff required to do the job most effectively. 

Civilian personnel continues to represent the major item of expense 
in the administrative support required for the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. Substantial reductions on the size of this staff were made 
in 1953 and 1954 and efforts since that time are continuing on a selec- 
tive basis to reduce this staff still further. The number of people 
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provided in this budget estimate is substantially below the minimum 
numbers requested last fall by the activities concerned. We believe 
the numbers requested are the minimum necessary to carry out the 
assigned responsibilities as we see it now. However, it is our aim to 
find ways in which we can do this job with less people and to the 
extent we are successful in this, and being mindful of all of the un- 
certainties in this world situation today, we will be pleased not to 
spend all of the money requested. 

If the Chair will permit, I will ask General Anderson to outline 
some of the work they are doing in the weapons system evaluation 


oup. 

Gensesl Awnperson. I have a short statement I would like to read 
off the record. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have copies for us to follow? 

General ANperson. I am sorry, sir, I do not. 

General Moore. I will have them reproduced for you in a few 
moments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprews. We will proceed with other matters until those 
copies are available. 

EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Loftis, you are requesting about $2,200,000 more for the Secre- 
tary’s Office in fiscal 1958 than you had in 1957. Is that right. 

Mr, Lorris. Yes, sir. 

ant Anvrews. Most of that is for the weapons program. Is that 
right 

r. Lortis. Yes, sir. The two large items of increase are $900,000 

for the weapons program and $658,000 for the civil-service retirement 
contribution under the new funding procedure adopted this year. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Anprews. What has been the average number of your employees 
during this fiscal year? 

Mr. Lortis. Current employment is averaging approximately 1,825 
civilian employees and we have had an average of 580 military per- 
sonnel assigned. 

Mr. Anprews, You are asking in this budget for 1,359 full-time 
civilian employees? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. We have the funds this year to hire 1,359. 
Employment has been averaging between 25 to 35 below that figure. 
We have no immediate plans to hire additional personnel, but the 
funds are there if we find it absolutely necessary to increase the staff. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. AnpREws. Does this budget reflect all of the military personnel 
assigned to the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Lortis. The estimate reflects all the military personnel assigned 
for these functions. 

Mr, Anprews. How many have you had in 1957? 

Mr. Lorris. We had 584 on board on January 31, 1957. 
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PERSONNEL FOR WEAPONS SYSTEMS EVALUATION GROUP 


Mr. Anvrews. Can you break down the total allocation for 1957 
for the weapons evaluation system? Or do you want the General to 
do that in his statement ? 

Mr. Lortis. I can provide you the comparative figures on the dol- 
Jars and the personnel involved at this time if you would like. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Lorris. We have two groups of personnel engaged in weapons 
system evaluation. One is General Anderson’s immediate office with 
a staff of military officers and civilian secretaries. 

Mr. Anprews. How many employees does he have in his office? 

Mr. Lorris. There are approximately 34 military staff officers and 
21 civilian secretaries. 

Mr. AnprEws, What about last year? 

Mr. Lorris. Last year we had approximately the same number. 
The amount of money involved this year for support of General An- 
derson’s office, including the pay and allowances of military personnel 
assigned, is $653,500. 

Mr. Wicoteswortu. Is that for fiscal 1957? 


INSTITUTE FOR DEFENSE ANALYSES 


Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. For fiscal 1958 we expect that to be reduced 
to approximately $543,400. The scientific aualvile group is provided 
General Anderson’s office by a contract with a corporation known as 
the Institute for Defense Analyses that was formed by five universities. 
Under the contract the corporation is to provide a staff of approx- 
imately 100 analysts. There are now about 60 analysts diaaloyen 
under the contract and the expenses under the contract this year are 
estimated to amount to approximately $2 million and for next year 
$3 million. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the name of the company with whom you 
made the contract ? 

Mr. Lortis. The Institute for Defense Analyses. 

Mr. Anprews. Is it an old company? What is its history? 

Mr. Lorris. It is a corporation recently formed at the request of 
the Defense Department by the heads of five universities in this coun- 
try. It was organized specifically to provide for the scientific 
analyses required in the weapons evaluation field. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the amount of the contract ? 

Mr. Loris. For this year it is estimated at $2 million, next year $3 
million. 

Mr. Anprews. How much was it last year ? 

Mr. Lortis. This is the first year that we have had a contract 
with the Institute for Defense Analyses. 

ate Anprews. Why is it increasing a million dollars 1958 over 
1957? 

Mr. Lortts. The increase is required to bring on the additional per- 
sonnel to attain their planned strength of 100 analysts, which we out- 
lined to the committee last year. It is not an increase in the program. 

When we appeared before this committee last spring, we discussed 
plans to have the corporation provide about 100 scientists for this 
program. As of now we have about 60. 
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Mr. Anvrews. Analysts? 
Mr. Loris. Yes, sir, We expect to have 100 by the end of this 
year.or by the early part of fiscal 1958. 


SALARIES OF ANALYSTS FOR THE INSTITUTE FOR DEFENSE ANALYSES 


Mr. Anprews. Do you have a list of those analysts with their back- 
grounds? 

‘Mr. Lorris. I do not have such a list with me, sir. Perhaps Gen- 
eral Anderson does. 

General ANnverson. No, sir, I do not have with me a list of the 
analysts. 

Mr. Anprews. Are any receiving more money for fiscal 1958 than 
they received for fiscal 1957 ? 

“General Anpverson. A very slight increase. For a sampling, one 
man, Dr. Bramhall, started with the Institute at a salary of $13,500 
ayear. He is now receiving $14,004 per year. 

Mr. Anprews. How much do you plan to pay him in 1958? 

General Anperson. The general plan provides for about a 5 percent 
increase for certain people. 

Mr. Anvrews. Is he one of them? 

General Anperson. Not each of them. 

Mr. Anprews. Is the doctor you mentioned one of them? 

General ANDERSON. It is too early to say, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You do plan to increase the salary of how many? 

~ General Anperson. We plan to increase the salary about 5 per- 
cent for those who prove deserving. For some we will recommend 
increases in salaries and some we will keep at the same level. Others 
will not be retained. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say “we,” who is that ? 

General Anperson. The contractor, the Institute for Defense 
Analyses. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you supply for the record a list of your 20 
top people, what their salary was last year, and what you plan to pay 
them in 1958? 

General Anverson. The 20 top people? 

Mr, Anprews. Yes. 

General Anperson. I can get that information for you. 

Mr. Anprews. Also what they made 2 years before they came with 
the Committee. 

General Anperson. Yes, sir. I would like to supply that to the 
committee. I think it would be rather revealing because some are 
making considerably less money than they made before. The Direc- 
tor of Research, for instance, this year will make $16,000 less than he 
made the year before he came tous. 

Mr. Anprews. Furnish it for the record, please. 

(The information referred to was made available to the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Anprews. Where do these people work? 

General Anperson. You mean where they are physically located? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

General Anperson. They are in the Pentagon. We speak of the 
two groups. Personnel of my office and those of the contractor are 
administratively divided, but physically they work together. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Who did all this evaluation work prior to last year? 

General Anperson. The weapons evaluation work that was done 
was done by the WSEG. The civilian analysts were in WSEG as 
| civil-service employees prior to last year. When I joined WSEG, 
| we had a staff of approximately 17. 

Mr. Scrivner. t rere has been a weapons evaluation group of some 

kind in the Pentagon as long as I can remember. 
General Anperson. It was formed in 1949. 
. Mr. Scrivner. There was one even before that under a different 
name. There has been a constant change in name, but not so much in 
the program. I will take that up later. 


STATUS OF ANALYSTS FOR INSTITUTE OF DEFENSE ANALYSIS 


Mr. Anprews. Are these people working under this contract work- 
ing in your office? 
eneral ANpeRsoNn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. They work for the contractor ? 
General Anverson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. They are paid by the contractor? 
General Anperson. Legally speaking, they work for the contractor. 
In actuality they work on specific projects assigned to them by the 
Weapons Systems Evaluation care: 
Mr. Anvrews. Are they paid by the contractor? 
General Anperson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. Out of this $2 million that you pay the contractor 
for fiseal 1957 and $3 million for 1958? 
General Anperson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Annrews. The contract for 1957 was $2 million ? 
General Anperson. Yes. 
Mr. Anprews. Do you have a breakdown—— 
General Anverson. $2,400,000, of which we will save approximately’ 
I $300,000 this year. 
Mr. Anprews. How? 
General ANverson. The original estimate was developed on the ex- 
| ectation that we would have more analysts on board than we have 
n able to obtain. 
Mr. Anprews. You expected to have a hundred and you have 60? 
General Anperson. We have 60 as of today; yes, sir. 






















DOLLAR BREAKDOWN OF IDA CONTRACT 


Mr. Anprews How much of the $3 million for the 1958 contract 
will go for salaries of employees by the corporation ? 

Mr. Lorris. Approximately $1,755,000. 

Mr. Anprews. How about a breakdown on the balance of it ? 

Mr. Lortis. For official travel of the group, $130,000; telephone 
serviee, printing, $10,000 each; for subcontracts and other contrac- 
tual services, $700,000; for supplies and equipment, $70,000. There 
is also a miscellaneous item of $100,000. 

Mr. Anprews. What is that for? 

Mr. Lorris. Unforeseen contingencies that may arise. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you speaking of the 1958 contract? 

Mr, Lortis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Anprews. What about this $700,000, other contractual services ? 

Mr. Lorris. General Anderson might speak to that. The contractor 
frequently finds that it is more advantageous to accomplish the work 
by subcontracting with corporations such as Sandia and Stanford 
Research and similar organizations to supplement the work done by 
contractor personnel. 

General Anvrerson. Last year we had one such contract with the 
Planning Research Corp. in the amount of $56,000, one with Dorset 
Laboratories, Inc., for $32,000, and one with Operations Research, 
Inc., for $53,000. 

In addition, we do not have computers available to us and it was 
necessary to hire computer time at White Sands Proving Ground and 
also from the Ramo. Wooldridge Corp. to do high-speed computing 
for us on two of our high-priority projects. 

Mr. Anprews. Why should you have a contract with that corpora- 
tion if they are going to do so much subcontracting? 

General ANprerson. In order to get the work done expeditiously, 
sir. -We have considerable work assigned to us which is beyond the 
capacity of our present staff of approximately 60 analysts. 

Mr keen: What type work do they do 

ae Anperson. Are you speaking now of the analysts in my 
office 

Mr. Anprews. I am talking about these people working for the 
corporation with whom the Defense Department has a contract. 

General Anpverson. We subcontracted, for instance, for a consider- 
able portion of the computing in the comparative cost effectiveness 
study we made of the Nike-Talos missiles. 

Mr. Anprews. Who does that? Is it the Defense Department or 
the contractor ? 

General Anperson. The contractor. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you assign them certain work to do for the De- 
fense. Department ? 

General ANnprerson. The work is assigned to my office by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Engineering. We work very closely with the contractor in assigning 
projects, but my office has the final responsibility for the assignment 
of the projects and operation of the program under the contract. 

Mr. Anprews. What percentage of the work do you assign to the 
contractor 

General Anperson. 100 percent. 

Mr. Anprews. What percentage of that work did they subcontract ? 

General Anprerson. We estimate that approximately 12 percent will 
be accomplished by subcontract. 

Mr. Anprews. Who made the contract with the corporation? 

General Anperson. The Institute for Defense Analyses. 

Mr. Anprews. Who made it? Who negotiated the contract? 

General ANnperson. The Institute for Defense Analyses. 

Mr. Anprews. The Defense Department has the contract with the 
institute ? 

General ANpERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. How many employees overall does that corporation 
have that has the contract? You have 60 analysts. How many other 
employees are there? 


88601—57—pt. 2 30 
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General Anperson. The Weapons Systems Evaluation Group ‘has 
34 military and 21 civil-service personnel. The Institute for Defense 
Analyses 1s currently furnishing 60 professional and 38 nonprofes- 
sional personnel. This totals 153 available for duty with the WSEB: 
| The contractor has no other employees. 

Mr. Anprews. How many do you expect for 1958 ¢ 

General Anprerson. We expect that the total staff will increase by 
approximately 50, or to about 200, sir. i] 

Mr. Anprews. Will all those additional positions be analysts? ;.. 

General Anperson. No, sir. As additional analysts are employed; 
it is necessary to employ additional clerical help. They would not 
all be analysts. We hope to obtain 40 additional analysts to bring 
the total staff to 100, but, I would like to add that I am not certain that 
we will be able to attain that goal. 

The president of the corporation and I are going to make a trip 
shortly to the University of Chicago, Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Michigan State, University of Minnesota, and 
the University of Nebraska, Notre Dame, and the University of 
Illinois, trying to hire some of the people in the scarcer categories. 

Mr. Anprews. Analysts? 

General ANperRSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Riley, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rirey. I have no questions. 
Mr. Anprews. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 


INCREASED SALARIES FOR CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 





Mr. Wiceteswortu. Mr. Loftis, looking at page 8 of the justifica- 

tions that you have given us, I understand this request is for $16,- 
700,000, compared with $14,500,000 in the present fiscal year and 
$12,992,000 in fiscal 1956. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lortts. Yes, sir. 

; Mr. Wiccteswortn. In the first item there is an increase from 

i $10,215,000 to $10,684,000, or about 5 percent, for civilian personnel. 

: Ts that increase covered by the increase from 1,329 to 1,359 in number 

. of personnel you referred to? 

Mr. Lortis. Not entirely, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Why do we have this increase in this item? 

Mr. Lorris. The major factor that influences the requirement for 
additional personal-service funds is the increase authorized in the 
Executive Pay Act for many of the top positions in the Department 
and an increase in the number of professional and scientific positions 
authorized the Department. 

Mr. Wicctieswortnu. There is an increase, as I understand it, of 30 
in number; is that right? 

Mr. Loris. There are at the present time around 30 unfilled 
positions. 

Mr. WiccreswortH. And those you hope to fill ? 

Mr. Lorris. Funds have been authorized for a total of 1,359 full- 
time positions in fiscal year 1957, but current employment has been 
averaging approximately 30 positions below the authorization. If we 
find it necessary to fill the positions, it would require additional money 
in the fiscal 1958 budget. 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. How much ? 

Mr. Lortis. That amounts to approximately $75,000. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. $75,000. What is the explanation of the other 
$400,000, roughly ? 

Mr. Lornis. The largest single item is $302,000 to cover the pay 
increases for the statutory positions, grade GS-18’s and professional 
and ‘scientific personnel. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. You mean that $302,000 is mandatory for that 
purpose ? 

. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

‘Mr. Wiccteswortu. And youcannot get away from it? 

Mx. Lorris. No, sir. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. On the basis of 1,329 or 1,359 ? 

Mr. Lortis. Our estimates are on the basis of 1,359 full-time civilian 
positions. There is another item of $140,000 to provide for the con- 
version of certain military positions to civilian positions in fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. How many ¢ 

Mr. Lorris. Approximately 14 at the professional level, at an aver- 
age of $10,000 each. That resulted from a recent survey based on the 
Hoover Commission recommendation to establish specific criteria for 

ositions which should be filled by military and those which should 
e filled by civilians. 

Mr. Wicciteswortn. How many military ? 

Mr. Lorris. There are approximately 584 at the present time. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Are you going to 566? 

Mr. Lorris. We expect to; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccreswortH. You will have all told something like 1,925 


rsons, civilian plus military, in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
ense; is that correct ? 


Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wiceteswortn. I wish you would put in the comparable figures 


when you revise your remarks, A, for fiscal 1957 and, B, fiscal 1956. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE YEAR-END EMPLOYMENT,” Fiscal YEARS 
1956, 1957, AND 1958 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Defense 


Civilian Military Total 


Fiscal year 1956 (actual). _______- cma : 1, 565 | 599 2, 164 
Fisca] year 1957 (estimate). ................--... ae 1, 359 566 1,9°5 


1, 359 | 566 1,925 


TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. WiceLesworru. I notice your travel item, a small item, but it 
is going up, from $691,000 in 1956, to $754,000 in 1957, to $769,000 in 
1958, an increase of about 10 percent. 

One of the subcommittees of this committee recently ruled out all 
increases for travel in fiscal 1958. 

If there any fundamental reason for this item creeping up? 

Mr. Lorris. We believe that the staff of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense should do more traveling and find out how things are 
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operating in the field, how effective or ineffective the policies are that 
they are developing. The Secretary has directed that there should be 
more physical audits in the field. 

Mr. WiacteswortH. How many people do you have in travel status 
in the Department now and how many do you intend to put in that 
status in fiscal 1958? You must have some basis for arriving at the 
figure that is before us now. 

Mr. Lortts. Yes, sir. 

The 1958 estimate provides for approximately 18,000 days of travel 
within the continental United States and, in addition, approximately 
248 trips overseas. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. You mean the overseas figure is over and above 
the 18,000 days in this country ? 

Mr. Loris. Yes, sir. 

8 Wiceieswortu. Have you got a comparable picture for fiscal 
1957 

Mr. Lortis. I do not have that information with me, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. I wish you would furnish that for the record, 

lease. 
7 (The information referred to follows:) 

It is estimated that we will have approximately 17,500 days of travel within 
the continental United States and 245 trips overseas during fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. How do you figure out that you need 18,000 
days of travel here in the United States? How detailed a computation 
is — Is it a percentage calculation or is it worked out project: by 

roject | 
m Mr. Lorris. It is based on an analysis of the actual travel performed 
by individual offices during the past year and discussions with the 
various assistant secretaries and key officials as to their plans, for 
increasing or reducing the amount of travel. It is a judgment faetor, 
based on an analysis of the programs and past experience. 

Mr. Wiccirswortn. It is very much of a judgment factor, I would 
think. It is one thing to have plans and another thing to know that 
those plans are justified. 

I am interested in knowing into how much detail you go or how 
much is a rough overall calculation. 

Mr. Lortis. We study each activity in considerable detail. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Trip by trip? 

Mr. Lortis. Not on a trip-by-trip basis necessarily, but we do make 
a review of our travel orders and travel vouchers to determine for the 
amount of traveling and the activities performing the travel. 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. Is that amount justified? That is the point. 

Mr. Lortis. We believe it is justified. 

Mr. Wicecieswortu. I am asking what analysis you make to satisfy 
yourself as to that. It is one thing to take a travel order indicating 
that General So-and-so made a trip of so many days and probably 
wants to do it next year, and it is another thing to know just what all 
this travel represents. 

I am interested to know how much detail anybody goes into. 

Mr. Lortis. In reviewing requests for travel authorizations, an 
effort is made to determine the purpose of the trip, and whether it 
is related to and required to accomplish the mission of the particular 
office involved. A large portion of the travel in the Office of the 
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Secretary of Defense is in connection with scientific panel meetings, 
and we feel that these meetings are vitally necessary to the research 
and development program. A substantial portion of our travel is 
for inspections of the effectiveness of policies in the field in an effort 
to find out what is going on in the field. We feel that such physical 
audits are extremely helpful and necessary to get the most effective 
appraisal and approach to the various programs at the OSD level. 

The review and analysis of the travel orders and travel vouchers, is 
not just an arithmetical computation. We make every effort to ex- 
amine very closely into the purposes of the trips and their value to 
the defense effort. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASED COSTS IN OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. WiccteswortH. Running down this same page, I notice that 
your “Communications service” item is up, that your “Printing and 
reproduction” item is up, that your “Supplies and material” item is 
up, that your “Equipment” item is up. 

Why should these increases be reflected ? 

Mr. Lorttis. The increase in the “Communications” item is substan- 
tially due to increased costs of the various telephone services. About 
the same number of telephones are provided in the 1958 budget as 
there are now, with no increase or expansion in the facilities. 

Under “Printing and reproduction” the increase of approximately 
$15,000 is to provide for a special report this next year on 10 years 
of unification in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. WicctEswortu. Is that supposed to be helpful to unification ? 

Mr. Lorris. We hope that it will be, sir. We expect that it will be 
particularly helpful to incorporate the total record since 1947 into a 
single report. 

The increase in “Supplies and materials” is the result of increasing 
costs of consumable supplies and materials required by the various 
activities in their regular operations. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. It depends on how much of them you buy; 
does it not? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir; our estimates have been based on approxi- 
mately the same consumption rates. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. ‘These are small items, of course, but they may 
reflect a trend. That is why I am asking about them. There seems 
to be a pretty general increase all along here in the breakdown you 
have given us. 

The weapons evaluation, which the general has not yet told us 
about, I suppose is primarily reflected in the increase in contractual 
seryices, 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. In other words, that increase of roughly $1 mil- 
lion is due to the change in the weapons evaluation picture, which you 
a to tell us about. 

r. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. We have the statement now. Should we make it at 
this time ? 

Mr. Wicereswortn. I think it would be well to make it now. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL ANDERSON 


General AnpErson. May we go off the record, sir? 
Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anvrews. Mr. Wigglesworth? 


DOLLAR VALUE FOR I. D. A. 


Mr. Wicertreswortn. You refer to a total of $3 million requested in 
contractual operations in fiscal 1958 on the basis of 100 professional 
personnel. 

Is it $3 million or is it $3,737,300, which appears under item 3. on 
page 8 of the justifications under the heading of “Contractual 
service” ? 

Mr. Lortis. It is $3 million in that item for the weapons—— 

Mr. Wiccrrswortn. I thought you said that item represented 
weapons evaluation ? 

Mr. Lortis. Iam sorry. Most of that item is—— 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. What is the rest of it? 

Mr. Lortts. The remainder is for other contractual services such as 
reimbursements to the General Services Administration for repairs 
and maintenance of office equipment; the cost of the emplovee insur- 
ance program; reimbursements to the General Services Administra- 
tion for building guards provided for the secured areas such as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; FBI, and Civil Service Commission investiga- 
tions; the storage and maintenance of official vehicles; and similar 
reimbursable expenses. In addition, there are contracts made by other 
activities of the Office of the Secretary of Defense for certain manage- 
ment and technical studies from time to time. 

Mr. Wicarrswortu. The money for this particular weapons evalu- 
ation work is $3 million? Is that correct? 

Mr. Lortts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicotrsworti. What figure does that compare with in the 
current fiscal year? ITs it $2,400,000? 

Mr. Tortts. $2,152,000. 

Mr. Wicctrswortu. In other words, you requested $2,400,000 and 
received $2,100,000 last vear; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir. We requested $2,400,000, based on the estimate 
last year of our requirement. It now looks as if we will obligate no 
more than approximately $2,152,000 of the original estimate. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. Did you receive $2,400,000? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. So when you use the $2,100,000, that is an esti- 
mated expenditure figure as distinct from the appropriation of 
$2,400,000? fl 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 


STUDIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE WEAPONS SYSTEMS EVALUATION 
GROUP 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. General, you have told us in a general way what 
you have been working on. Either off or on the record, what can you 
say in terms of actual accomplishment ? 
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General Anperson. We made 64 recommendations as a result of the 
électronics countermeasures study. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What is the first study. You gave us four of 
them; did younot? What is project No. 1? 

‘ General Anpverson. The first completed project was a study of the 
weapons system required for limited or peripheral war. 
rv. Wicoteswortu. That iscompleted. Either off or on the record, 
what did you discover new in that study ? 
' General Anperson. I would not say anything new. 

‘Mr. WiceteswortH. How many people did you have working on it? 

General Anperson. Twelve at all times, sometimes as many as 
18 were engaged in parts of it. One very interesting thing that came 
out of this first study was a demonstration that even if you have 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wiccieswortru. Did you present that finding to Admiral 
Radford ? 

General ANperson. Yes, sir. Further, it shows the cost would be 
high. 

Discussion off the record.) 

yeneral ANDERSON. The strategic mobility phase of that study has 
created a great deal of interest among many Government agencies 
interested in this problem. In reply to your question concerning 
Admiral Radford’s interest in this report, a memorandum was to 
have been considered by the Chiefs in which he advised them to use 
the results of this study as a basis for planning. 

Mr. Scrivner. That group could have gleaned that information out 
of some of our hearings we have had before this committee. We have 
had those hearings over the past 4 or 5 years. 

General Anperson. I agree with you, sir; they could have. But 
[ think this is very authoritative. I do not think anyone can success- 
fully refute it. It has particular value for that reason. 

Mr. WicereswortH. We have always known that an operation of 
this kind would cost a tremendous amount of money. We may not 
have had the dollars and cents as you have figured it out, but it cer- 
tainly must have been known to the Joint Chief of Staff that it would 
be prohibitive. 

“General ANpEerson. There has been no agreement on this point up 
to this time, to my knowledge. 

Mr. WiccieswortHn. What can you tell us about the second study? 

General Anperson. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Yes. — 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccieswortH. How many other people have been working in 
this same general field ? 

General Anvrerson. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccreswortH. The Atomic Energy Commission has been 
working on it for one; has it not? 

General, ANDERSON. Yes, sir; and we work with them, too. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. How about Civil Defense? They have been 
working on it from another angle; have they not? 

General Anprrson. Off the record. 
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(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccteswortH. That has all been presented to this committee. 
T do not know whether it came as a result of your efforts or as a result 
of the efforts of somebody else. 

General ANpERsoN. It must have come from us because it was not 
generally accepted before, but we are able to demonstrate it. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What about the other two studies? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiccreswortn. Do we not have a pretty good idea of what 
we have to worry about in terms of the Soviet nuclear threat from 
1960 to 1965? 

General ANpeERsoN, Our study has been very helpful, in clarifying 
many of the conflicting ideas. 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. What can you contribute in a study of that 
character that is not pretty general knowledge now? 

General ANnperson. I am not sure it is general knowledge, sir. 
We certainly do not agree with many of the things we read in the 
newspapers. For instance, when you evaluate the adequacy of 
SAGE, you have to have the best possible estimate of what the enemy 
can bring against the SAGE system and the tactics he will use in 
doing so. Wecertainly cannot use newspaper information. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Through various intelligence agencies we have 
a pretty good idea of what might be done in terms of Soviet nuclear 
weapons 1960 to 1965, have we not ? 

General Anverson. The intelligence agencies have; yes. We have 
one man who gathers data from the various intelligence services. col- 
lates it and makes it available as basic intelligence to all of the projects 
working within WSEG. In this way we avoid having every project 
appoint one of its members to gather and collate pertinent intelligence. 
We also avoid having several people from WSEG constantly seeking 
information from the intelligence agencies. On the contrary it is done 
by oneman. Wethink this saves time both for WSEG and the intelli- 
gence agencies. 

NUMBER OF ANALYSTS 


Mr. Wicctrswortn. You have how many analysts now? About 60% 

General ANpEerson. There are approximately 60 professional per- 
sonnel on the staff of the Institute for Defense Analyses. 

Mr. WicateswortH. This $3 million request is based on 100? 

General Anprrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicoieswortn. If your force remained at 60 what would be 
your appropriation request ? 
; General ANpvrrson. I would estimate about half a million dollars 
ess, sir. 

Mr. Wicateswortu. I think that is all for the moment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


ARTICLES AND OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE OF DEFENSE ANALYSES 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I am interested in this Defense Analyses 
Institute. What do the articles of incorporation provide? Is it a 
profit organization or a nonprofit organization ? 

General ANperson. It isa nonprofit organization, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who are the incorporators? Who are the direc- 
tors? Who is the president? 
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General Anperson. The principal incorporators of IDA were Tee 
A. duBridge, president of the California Institute of Technology; 
T. Keith Glennan, president of Case Institute of Technology: James 
R. Killian, Jr., president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; J. E. Wallace Sterling, president of Stanford University; and 
Joseph C. Morris, vice president of Tulane University. At present 
the operating officials of IDA are James McCormack, Jr., major gen- 
eral, USAF, retired, president; Dr. Albert G. Hill, vice president, 
director of research; Mr. Joseph J. Snyder, vice president and treas- 
urer of MIT and secretary-treasurer of IDA. Instead of directors 
IDA has a board of trustees of which Dr. Killian is chairman. The 
board includes several men who were not among the incorporators. 
They are President Rufus C. Harris of Tulane, Provost Frederick E. 
Terman of Stanford, Dr. Philip M. Morse of MIT, and Dr. H. P. 
Robertson of CalTech, both former directors of research of WSEG; 
Mr. T. W. Ford of Stanford, Mr. G. W. Green of CalTech, and Mr. 
T. P. Murtagh of Case Institute. The board also includes two trustees 
who are not directly connected with university administration. These 
are Mr. W. A. M. Burden and Mr. Laurance S. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do they receive any pay for their services as director 
or president ? 

reneral Annerson. The trustees get travel expenses when they come 

here. They are jiere, today, for instance, going over the work of the 
group in a body, They meet twice a year. Part of their work is re- 
viewing what this group is doing and giving us advice and counsel. 
The other part is business of the corporation. The president is sala- 
ried, The trustees are not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you have to have a corporation to do this? 
In your statemewt you said this: 


I stated that I hoped to recruit up to 100 professional people. 


That is » personal “I.” If you are going to do it, what do you havea 
corporation for? 

Creneral Anperson. In order to attract the caliber of men we need. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now I think we know just exactly what the legerde- 
main is. 

General Annerson. I put that in the record last year, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is a gimmick, if you want to call it 
that, to get around civil service ratings and rates of pay? 

General Anperson. It is not entirely that. The corporate structure 
allows ns to obtuin much needed assistance from the universities who 
were the original incorporators. Further, the corporate structure is 
attractive to mary scientists who would not be attracted by an offer to 
work under military controi alone. The salaries paid by the corpora- 
tion have been compared to an up-to-date survey of industrial salaries 
for scientific and technical personnel and are in the medium range of 
the nationwide average. Many, I might say most, of our analysts 
could receive higher salaries elsewhere. 


TIMING OF STUDIES BY WSEG 


Mr. Scrivner. Some of the things you referred to in your statement, 
of course, are perfectly proper subjects of inquiry, but for the most 
part it sounds to me as if they are coming several years too late. After 
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we have invested billions of dollars in something, after we have in- 
vested all the money in SAGE, now you come around to study it and 
see how effective it is. Why was that not done first and then spend 
the money afterward? This is locking the barn after the horse is 

one. 
° General Anperson. When I came in, sir, the most serious criticism 
Admiral Radford had about WSEG was that its reports took so long 
that by the time they were available to the Chiefs of Staff they were 
of historical interest only. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, I understand that. But even so, here was the 
evaluation of details. Something like that should have been done 
before we had our money tied up in it, almost $3 billion. There aré 
other organizations going into the fallout thing. We have had some 
very comprehensive testimony before our committee on fallout. 

General Anperson. The evaluation of SAGE, sir, is not done with 
ony intent of throwing SAGE away. 

{r. Scrivner. We cannot afford to throw it away now. We have it. 

General Anperson. It is to improve it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but even the first time we had money for 
SAGE we were told quite frankly that it would not be more than 3 
or 4 or at the maximum 5 years before many or most of the installa- 
tions would have to be taken out and new and more modern equip- 
ment put in. 

General Anverson. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not anything new to us. We knew that. 

General Anverson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You and I had quite a little discussion about this on 
the record last year. 

General ANpERsON. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought perhaps surely by the time you came back 
in here this year you would go over some of that and eliminate some 
of the difficulty we had last year. I asked a series of questions trying 
to get you to tell us what you had to sell and as I look at it, you have 
not sold very well this time, at least not enough to justify any increase 
even if we conceded it ought to be as much as you had last year. 


STUDY OF BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Going back to your last page you say “Last year we initiated a 
study of ballistic missiles.” Ballistic missiles have been in the pro- 
gram for years and years. You start right out and say, “Our di- 
rective called for the evaluation of effectiveness.” We have had state- 
ments here made by dozens of witnesses to the effectiveness. We have 
had a full and complete detailed explanation. We have had a full 
and complete detailed explanation of all of their characteristics. 
We have gone into the matters of costs with a fine-tooth comb. We 
have been told the size of the warhead, the shape, the material, »nd 
everything else that there is to be told about guided missiles. Why 
is your group going into that at this stage of the game? I do not 
know how much in total has been invested but right now the budget 
calls for $4 billion just for guided missiles alone. Yet your group 
is to study their characteristics and their effectiveness. Why was 
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that not done before instead of waiting until we have so many billion 
dollars tied up in it? 

You see the point I am trying to make is that these are after the 
fact. As I envision it, if this group is to save us some mistakes and 
save us some money, it ought to go into some of the things that we 
have proposed for the future and see whether they are going to pan 
out before we spend all this money on it, instead of waiting until 
after we have spent all the money and come in and if we have made 
a mistake tell us where it has been made. Do you see? 

General Anperson. I hope you will not consider me impertinent, 
sir, if I attempt to answer by asking a question. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, no. I want you to answer freely. 

General. ANpERson. You say you have been given all of this in- 
formation. Do the various people who give you information agree? 
The reason we are into it is that there are so many conflicting 
claims. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what this new Secretary of—what do they 
call him? 

‘General Anperson. Mr. Murphree, Special Assistant for Guided 
Missiles. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what he is supposed to be in there for. 

General Anperson. He is using us to do work, sir. He gave us the 
project on ballistic missiles. We are doing the work for Mr. Murphree 
m his capacity as Special Assistant for Guided Missiles. The reason 
he has us doing it is that there are so many conflicting claims about 
what one will do and what another will not do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. This is not the only group of men who do this job; 
is it? 

General ANpEerson. No, sir. 


TOTAL WEAPONS EVALUATION PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force has quite a considerable size group 

itself; has it not? Do you know how many or can you find out? 
yeneral ANperson. About 650. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Army has an evaluation group ? 

General ANperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the Navy has an evaluation group? 

General ANperson. Yes, sir; the OEG. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the record, find out how many are in each one 
of those, will you, and put it in at this point, Mr. Loftis. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


As of March 1, 1957, the personnel strength of the operations analysis groups 
in the three military departments was as follows: 
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Department of the Army 


Operations Research Office: 
Technical staff (professional, including research aids).... 


Technical support staff: 
Editortal and reproduction 


Other support: 
Guards 


’ In addition to the above personnel there were 26 ey representatives 
(9 officers and 17 enlisted personnel) assigned full time to the ORO. 


Department of the Navy 


Operations evaluation group: 
Technical staff (professional, including research aids and technical 
support staff) 
Other support (administrative, stenographic, typing, etc.)--...----. 


Department of the Air Force 
Rand Corp: 
Technical or professional personnel 
Clerical or supporting personuel 


Total 


Approximately one-third of the activities of the Rand Corp. are devoted to 
Air Force Project Rand, which includes activities in the nature of broad 
planning or operations research comparable in some respects to the work of 
the WSEG, the Navy OEG, or the Army ORO, but mostly of a somewhat longer 
range nature. 

The bulk of the remainder of the Rand Corp.’s activities involves operational 
services of a training and computer programing nature, being carried on for 
the Air Defense Command, under AMC contract, in separate facilities. In 
addition, the Rand Corp. engages in contract work for other Government agen- 
cies and carries on some private research of its own. 


ADVANTAGES OF WSEG COMPARED TO SERVICE GROUPS 


Mr. Scrivner. What does your group do now that these various 
service groups do not do, or what does your group do better than 
these service groups do? 

General Anperson. Let me put it this way, sir. We do not work 
on the same thing. I just had a meeting here in Washington 2 weeks 
ago with these oe to make sure that we were not duplicating each 


other’s work. I cannot answer what we do better because we do not 
work on the same things. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do these groups get the results from their own 
studies which they present to this committee? We have had some 
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very exhaustive hearings on just exactly the four things that you are 
talking about here. 

General Annerson. ORO certainly did an evaluation of Nike. I 
do not think they did a cost effectiveness evaluation of Nike versus 
Talos. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly we have had the results of a lot of stuclies 
on ballistic missiles. We have had presentations on fallout. For 
several years we have been getting the story on Sage in which the men 
who presented it themselves point out some of the weaknesses to which 
yon have referred. 

General Annerson. We feel that WSEG is unique in that it does 
have the senior military officers working right along with the scientists, 
We feel that sound military factors go into our studies. Since the 
armed services are represented. we feel that we get an unbiased ap- 
proach to the problem and unbiased answers, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I wonder about the lack of bias. 

General Annerson. Certainly a great effort is made to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean that in your group you have that great 
a degree of unification that there is not any controversy that remains 
unsolved between the various protagonists of each one of these activi- 
ties by the various services ? 

General Annerson. We appoint a project leader for each study. 
He has assigned to him military and civilians. They may disagree 
but sooner or later, they must make a report. That report comes 
before a review board. consisting of the Director of Research. the 
three senior military officers present in the group, one representing 
each service. and the project leader. That is where, in my opinion, 
anv bias is eliminated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Resulting in a compromise ? 

General Anprerson. No, sir. (Crenerally we can finally get an agree- 
ment. Sometimes the services are not very happy with their repre- 
sentative who renched the agreement. I do not sit as a member of this 
Review Board for the simple reason that I want to be completely ob- 
jective. Iam inthe room and listen to the proceedings, but I am not 
a voting member of the Board. When disagreements cannot be re- 
solved, then in a letter of transmittal to the Joint Chiefs of Staff I 
point out what the disagreements are, what the respective positions 
are and the reasons for those positions, and my own opinion. The 
final determinations are up to the Chiefs. 


BACKGROUND OF MILITARY MEN IN WSEG 


Mr. Scrrvner. All right, what is the technical and scientific back- 
ground of your military men? Arethey MIT men, too? 

General ANprerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Where do thev come from ? 

General Anperson. Our military personnel have diversified back- 
grounds. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is their scientific and technical background ? 

General Annerson. We have had 1 or 2 who were graduates of the 
operations analysis course at the Navy’s Postgraduate School on the 
west coast, but most of them are there to assure that sound military 
judgment and sound military factors go into these studies because, 
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while the military are not scientists, the scientists are not military, 
either. 
NAVY’S OPERATIONS ANALYSIS SCHOOL 


Mr. Scrivner. Tell us more about this Navy school. Has the Army 
gotone? Hasthe Air Force got one? 

General Anperson. The Navy has a course in operations analysis 
at the United States Naval Postgraduate School in Monterey, Calif. 
The Army and Air Force do not have similar courses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Put a statement in on that, will you, Mr. Loftis? 

General Anperson. I can get more information for you on that. 

The Navy offers a course of advanced instruction in operations analysis at the 
United States Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. This course is to 
train naval officers to fill approximately 25 billets where a background in opera- 
tions research is required. Of these billets, 15 are afloat with fleet and force 
commanders and the remainder are ashore in the Office of Naval Research and 2 


in WSEG._ Since this course was initiated in 1953 there has been an average of 
eight officers trained per year. 


EXTRA DAY’S PAY FOR CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Loftis, tell me something about this extra day’s 
pay over the 52-week base. That is an intriguing thing. We have had 
some statements on it and, so help me, I do not yet understand exactly 
how it arises. 

Mr. Lorris. I will try, sir. The present Government-pay system is 
based on 26 pay periods a year, with 10 days in each pay period—for 
a total of 260 days. Translated to a calendar basis you will have 14 
calendar days in each of the 26 pay period or a total of 364 days which 
is 1 day less than the normal calendar year. Since our estimates are 
on a fiscal year basis running from July 1 to June 30 each year, the 
distribution of the pay periods frequently results in the extra day 
or sometimes 2 days falling on a work day and an extra day’s pa 
over the 26-week base, is added to the estimate in order to coincide 
with the calendar. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do we not just start paying on a monthly basis 
and be done with it, then? 

Mr. Lortis. Of course, that would obviate the need for this budget 
adjustment that we are required to make. 


COST OF TREASURY CHECKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Not only that, but I saw some figures once on how 
much it cost for each check that we write out from the time of com- 
piling the figures, rolling it through, getting it out, distributing it, 
and finally getting it back and getting it canceled and cleared off the 
books. Have you ever heard any estimate on that? 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Scrivner, the Director of the Budget told our 
subcommittee about 2 or 3 weeks ago that this 1 extra day cost $37 
million. In understand your point. 

Mr. Scrivner. I remember that. That is why I was going into it 
with Mr. Loftis. Someplace, somewhere, somebody came up with some 
figures on what the cost was to distribute and get back every check 
before it finally cleared and was finally canceled out and went out of 
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the picture. It was a little over a dollar, as I recall it. If that is true, 
the very simple expedient of paying once a month would save Uncle 
Sam not only this extra day’s pay which throughout the Government 
as a whole would run nearly $40 million, but by the time you figure 
the number of paychecks that go out it would run into quite a con- 
siderable number more millions. Of course, you do not set that policy. 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir. The extra day’s pay in the budget does not 
mean that there is an extra check issued that year. . 

Mr. Scrivner. That is understood. 

Mr. Lorris. There are 26 paydays a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Instead of 12. 

Mr. Lortts. Instead of 12. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you could eliminate two checkwriting episodes 
right there, plus the other 12. It would eliminate 14 series of check 
issuance. I suppose it started as a matter of accommodation to the 
employees. 

Mr. Lortis. I am not sure of all the factors that went into their 
consideration when they changed the paydays. We formerly were 
on a Ist and 15th, or twice a month payday basis throughout the Gov- 
ernment service. If my memory serves me correctly, the change was 
made to the present system so that paydays could be staggered and 
there would be a regular 2-week paycheck. 

' Mr. Scrivner. I suppose that is an accommodation to the employees, 
but it is a pretty costly accommodation. 

Mr. Anvrews. Mr. Cannon recently directed the Subcommittee on 
General Government Matters to make an investigation to determine 
how much could be saved and the feasibility of returning to paying 
once a month. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTINGENCIES REQUEST 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Loftis, unless my ears deceived me, one item 
ou have did not previously exist, an item of $100,000 for contingencies. 
ave you always had that $100,000? 
Mr. Lortis. I believe, Mr. Scrivner, that was in connection with 
the weapon systems contract-estimate when I was enumerating the 
various items of expense included in the $3 million estimate for the 
contract for the Institute of Defense Analysis. 
Mr. Scrivner. You have not even used all that was appropriated 
last year; and you did not have any emergency I assume. Why would 
you anticipate a $100,000 emergency now ? 
_ General Anperson. The $100,000 is in the estimate to enable us to 
obtain computer time and to meet other unforeseen conditions. We 
cannot tell ahead of time, sir, how much computer time we will need 
nor can we tell how much we will be charged for it. If we can get 
it from Sandia, for instance, we can get it for $150 an hour. If we 
go toa commercial firm it may be as high as $350 an hour. 

_ Mr. Scrivner. With all the computers we have in the Government 
service we are paying a terrific number of billions of dollars a year 
for rental of computers. 

General Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of them are idle a great deal of the time. 
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General Anperson. When we were desperately needing computer 
time on the Nike-Talos problem, Sandia was booked ahead of time, 
Rand was also scheduled ahead of time, and Ramo Woolridge was un- 
able to help us. We considered purchasing time from outside sources 
in Chicago, but we were able to get Sandia to rearrange their schedule 
and we actually got it from them at considerably less cost than it 
would have cost elsewhere. 


INCREASE IN SALARIES ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. One final question. What was your increased re- 
quest for office salaries? You have an increased request for fiscal 
1958 of $2.2 million over and above last year for salaries and ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary of Defense. Why is there that in- 
crease ? 

Mr. Lortis. It consists of $900,000 representing the additional in- 
crement in the planned augmentation for the weapons analysis 
contract ; $658 000 represents a new item not previously relist in 
our budget which is the Government's contribution to the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement fund as required by Public Law 854, 84th Congress; 
$302,000 is comprised of the salary increases granted to certain statu- 
tory personnel and the 6 additional professional and scientific per- 
sonnel as authorized by the Federal] Executive Pay Act; $214,000 of 
it represents funds that we will need if we are required to hire all of 
the people that the funds this vear authorize and also for the conver- 
sion of approximately 14 military positions to civilian; and $125,000 
js an increase in the amount of money we are spending on some of these 
special studies and engineering. 

Authority is also requested for the replacement of 5 medium sedans 
now in use by 5 Assistant Secretaries of Defense in connection with 
their official duties. Four of these automobiles are 1950 model Buicks 
and one is a 1951 model Buick. Since these cars are over 6 years old 
they are proving uneconomical to operate and are in need of extensive 
major repairs if they are to be continued in service. The expenditure 
of funds for major repairs does not appear to be feasible in view of 
the age of these vehicles. It is proposed with this new authority to 
purchase automobiles of comparable type and cost as are presently in 
use. 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Ford? 


PERSONAL INCREASE FOR WSEG 


Mr. Forp. I believe in discussing the $900,000 increase for WSEG 
you indicated that $500,000 was for an increase in personne] ? 

General Anperson. I answered that if our analyses staff remained 
at the 60 we now have instead of going to 100, it would result in a re- 
ee in our fund requirements of approximately half a million dol- 
ars. 

Mr. Forp. What does the difference, $400,000 item, represent in the 
increase ? 

Genera] Anperson. Last year, sir, we did not budget for 60 people 
through the entire dani We started the year with approximately 24 
professionals and the augmentation was phased during the remainder 
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of the year. We had programed 100 beginning January 1, 1957, but 

actually on that date we had 54 aboard instead of 100. We reached 
60 on March 1. This estimate is based on reaching 100 by July 1 and 
having 100 aboard the entire fiscal year. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, on the basis of 100 for the full fiscal year 
1958 the total $900,000 is involved. 

General Anperson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. On the basis of 60 it would be half a million dollars? 

General Anperson. It would be approximately half a million dol- 
lars ae on the basis of 60 analysts for the entire year. 

. Forp. What expectation do you have that you will actually 
eagle 100 for the full fiscal year? 

General Anperson. It is difficult to answer that, sir, and I would 
prefer not to use the term “expect.” General Mc Cormack and I plan 
an extended recruiting trip covering the universities generally in the 
Midwest area. We plan to make another to the west coast and some 
to the South. We have written to all of these universities and the 
responses have ranged from indefinite to enthusiastic. However, we 
are hopeful that we will be able to get some very competent scientists. 


CANCELLATION OF MIT CONTRACT 


Mr. Forp. Why did you cancel the MIT contract? Do you feel this 
new system is a better one and, if so, tell us why. 

General Anperson. At the urgent request of the Department of 
Defense, MIT originally agreed to take the contract on an interim 
basis only, to put “it in Dr. Killian’s word until he could get other 
universities to join in and share the load and broaden the base. We 
actually get support from these universities in the form of people who 
are granted leave for a year or two and come in and work with us and 
upon completion of their assignment they return to their university 
duties. The principal reason for the new contract with the group of 
additional universities was to broaden the base for this scientific 
support. 

Mr. Forp. Is it more expensive this way ? 

General Anprerson. No, sir, we do not feel that it is. 

Mr. Forp. Was this cost to some extent a gratuity to MIT for abro- 
gating the contract ? 
> General ANDERSON. No, sir. As the contract with the Institute 
for Defense Analyses was not negotiated until August 1956, it was 
necessary to extend the contract with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology into this fiscal year. It was estimated that $300,000 would 
be required to reimburse MIT for work performed under this exten- 
sion during July and August. These costs amounted to $200,233.18. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be well to put in the record the ‘break- 
down of the costs. 

General Anperson. We will do that, sir. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


&8601—57—pt. 2——31 
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Vosts of the extension of the contract with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology through July and August 1956 


$107, 179. 09 
19, 628. 81 
49, 255. 66 

2, 415. 33 
21, 754. 24 
200, 233. 13 


Mr. Forpv. You mentioned earlier that you believed this $300,000 
which you did not intend to obligate would revert. I would like to 
have an authoritative answer from Mr. Loftis on that. It is true 
that that will revert; is it not? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 


STUDY ON STRATEGIC MOBILITY 


Mr. Forp. The first of the three main projects you discussed is 
completed. Is a copy of that available for study and analysis by this 
committee ? 

General Anperson. I should think that there would be no difficulty 
in the committee’s getting the strategic mobility part of the study. 
There have been many requests for it. We did publish that part and 
it is in a condensed and very readable form. The complete study is 
about so high [indicating]. 

Mr. Forp. From the floor or from the table? 

General Anprrson. From the table. The reason I cannot answer 
definitely as to its availability is that it is no longer my property. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be well for the staff of the 
committee to take a look at the one completed study that this group 
has made, for us to see whether it is helpful or beneficial if we could 
get a copy. 

Mr. Anprews. Can you get a copy, General ? 

General Anperson. The request should be made to the Joint Chiefs. 
The study is no longer my property and I have no control over the dis- 
tribution of it. 

Mr. Anprews. What about it, General Moore? 

General Moore. I will attempt to have that made available to the 
committee, sir. 

General ANpEerson. I see no reason why it could not be done. 

Mr. Forp. I presume it is secret? 

General Anprrson. It is top secret. 


MISSILE STUDY AS TO JUPITER AND THOR 


Mr. Forpv. Is WSEG going to make the evaluation of the relative 
merits of Jupiter and Thor ? 

General Anprerson. We are not singling out Jupiter and Thor for 
direct comparison at this time. We are making a comparison of 
all of the missiles, though. So, as a part of the comprehensive study, 
an evaluation of Jupiter and Thor will be included. 

Mr. Forp. What is your time schedule on the Jupiter-Thor prob- 
lem ? 
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General ANperson. First, we have not been given a directive to do 
just. Jupiter-Thor and, second, the first interim report on the overall 
analysis is due on the 15th of April. 

Mr. Forp. On what? 

General AnpErson. On all of the missiles studies we are doing; 
and on the antiballastic missiles study. 

Mr. Forp. This committee has been told that a top level evaluation 
of Jupiter and Thor will be made, at which time a final decision would 
be made as to which missile or combination of the two would be the 
ultimate. I take it from your testimony WSEG has not been as- 
signed that specific mission 

General ANperson. That is correct, sir, we have not been assigned 
that specific project. 


REQUEST FOR STUDY ON NIKE-TALOS 


Mr. Forp. I noticed, however, that you had been given the mission 
of making the evaluation of ‘Talos and Nike under Mr. Murphree ? 

General ANnprerson. Yes, sir. We have completed that. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well if this committee had a copy of that 
evaluation as well, the one of Nike-Talos. 

General Anprerson. According to the Department of Defense di- 
rective under which we operate, the distribution of completed reports 
classified secret or above shall be determined and made by the agency, 
that is, Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research and Engineering, 
or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, initiating the study. Accordingly we 
have no control over the distribution of the study. 

Mr. Forp. General Moore, could we get a copy of that ? 

General Moore. I will attempt also to get a copy of that for the 
use of the committee for such times as they may desire to have it. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN WEAPON EVALUATING AGENCIES 


Mr. Anprews. General, what is your relationship with the other 
evaluating agencies of the service—the Army, Navy, and Air Force’ 

General ANprrson. I can best answer that by saying informal. 
There is no official relationship whatsoever. We work together. 

Mr. Anprews. Does your office have the power to overrule the de- 
cisions of those agencies / 

General Anperson. No, sir. What we do together is purely co- 
operative. Iam not over them in any supervisory sense. 


DUPLICATION OF EFFORT AS TO WEAPON EVALUATION 


Mr. Anprews. Is there any duplication of effort on the part of your 
office and the other services ? 

General Anperson. Let me answer this way, sir. We get together 
and review our programs of work in order to attempt to avoid dupli- 
cation. We may be working on the same subject but in different time 
veriods. If that is true, suppose they are working on something that 
is of immediate interest to them and we are working in the period 
1960 to 1965, we do not consider that duplication. 


nage 
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LEGALITY OF IDA CONTRACT 


Mr. Anprews. Has the legality of this contract which you have 
made for the corporation with which you work been passed upon by 
the GAO? 

_ General Anperson. It was passed upon by the Comptroller General, 
sir. 

Mr. Anprews. And it was held to be legal? 

General ANperson. Yes, sir. I put that in the record last year. In 
addition, the Committee on Government Operations and the Armed 
Services Committee were advised in writing of this some time before 
it was done and they interposed no objection. 

Mr. Lortis. I might say, Mr. Chairman, supplementing that answer, 
that the General Accounting Office was asked to rule on one specific 
aspect of this contract and they made a favorable ruling, to the 
effect that it was not in violation of section 638 of the general pro- 
visions of the Department of Defense appropriation act, which places 
certain restrictions on the Department’s capability to contract for 
services that had been performed by civilian employees in the past. 
The General Accounting Office agreed that this did not violate that 
particular provision of the law. 

General Anperson. That is correct. Section 638 of the Department 
of Defense Appropriations Act of 1956, Public Law 157, whieh was 
approved on July 18, 1955. 

Mr. Anprews Do you know of any other Government agencies that 
make use of a corporation comparable to this for the purpose of 
salaries? 

General ANperson. Yes, sir, the United States Air Force. They 
use the Rand Corp. 

Mr. Lortis. It is my understanding that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission does a good deal of its work through corporate devices such 
as this. 

Mr. Anprews. The Atomic Energy and the Air Force use the same 
type of corporation ¢ 

General Anperson. There may be others. I only mention the two 
that I know about. 

Mr. AnprEws. Mr. Riley, have you any questions? 

Mr. River. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anorews. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mixter. I think not. I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Manon. General, we are pleased to have you before the com- 
mittee again. You are dealing with things which in money terms are 
billion-dollar problems, as you know. We are most anxious to get 
the maximum value for the defense dollar. Defense costs are sky- 
rocketing, and we need to find ways to ride herd on the dollars and 
on the questions as best we can. You are one of the keymen to help 
steer this thing in the right direction. We are always glad to have 
you. 

PERSONNEL FOR OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Loftis, we want to see the Department of Defense, speaking of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, provided with all the necessary 
weapons and instrumentalities to get the job done. The defense 
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budget is growing and somehow or other it causes us to wonder if 
we have the coordination within the Department that we ought to 
have. You are asking for more people, I observe. 

Mr. Lortis. We are asking for money to continue the people: who 
were authorized for the current year, not for additional people at 
year-end strength. As I mentioned earlier, we in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense are quite conscious of this problem and the 
need for trying to keep costs down. The Secretary is equally as 
concerned sSeantk the cost of his own Office as he is about the cost of 
the Department of Defense as a whole. 

Major reductions in the number of people we require, which is the 
most significant item of cost in our budget, do not seem to be in order. 
We are still looking for ways and means to further reduce the staff 
on a selective basis, 

Mr. Manon. One thing concern me a bit. When we give you funds 
to employ people and you tell us you want people of a certain type 
and you do not find those people readily and you do not fill these 
positions readily, we may have a tendency to say, “You have not 
filled these positions that were appropriated for in the last Congress, 
so why give you funds to get them in the next Congress?” I want 
to applaud you for failing to employ people unless you can get the 
people you need. I hope you will not go out willy-nilly and employ 
people who do not meet the standards just in order to be able to tell 
Congress, “We have employed these people and they are on board.” 
Do not think we are going to misconstrue that situation. We will do 
the best we can with it. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS AS TO ANALYSTS 


Mr. Anprews. You have in this budget for 1957 money for 100 
analysts ? 

General ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You have gone through the year up to the present 
time doing the work in your office with only 60 analysts. 

General Anverson. We have not done all of the work that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would like to give us. 

Mr. Anprews. But you have been working on four programs? 

General AnpErsOoN. During the past year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How many more programs do you have to work on 
besides these four ? 

General Anperson. I think there are five, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How many of these four have been completed or will 
be completed by the end of this year ? 

General Anperson. All of them. 

Mr. Anprews. So you will reach the end of this year with only the 
five new programs to work on ¢ 

General Anpverson. Not necessarily, because I am certain we will be 
given many more. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have given us two additional highly classified projects 


but have directed that they be held in deferred status pending further advice and 
guidance from them. 
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It is impossible to tell ahead of time just what problems the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff or the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Engineering will 
want us to work on. However, we are attempting to get abreast of present work 
and to make available timely evaluations to assist in decision making by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (research and 
engimeering). It is for this reason that we are attempting to reach a level of 
100 analysts and are asking money for support of that number. 


EXPLANATION OF ATR FORCE USE OF RAND CORP. 


Mr. Anprews. General Moore, could you tell us where the Air 
Force makes use of corporations similar to the one we are talking 
about here? 

General Moore. For many years the Air Force has employed the 
Rand Corp. to perform substantially the same type studies that this 
corporation is doing for the Office of the Secretary of Defense. I do 
not know whether it has been stated clearly or not, but the Secretary, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Assistant Secretaries found that 
they were at a considerable loss to cope with the recommendations that 
had been submitted and worked on by representatives of the Rand 
Corp. and the Air Force, the Operations Research Office in the Army, 
which is helped to a great extent by representatives of Johns Hopkins 
University, and in the Navy by OEG, the operations evaluation group. 
To coordinate and to provide for the most effective evaluation of the 
three operations analysis activities of the military departments, it was 
found that it was imperative to have an agency of this type to serve 
the best interests of the Department of Defense as a whole. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you supply for the record the number and 
types of contracts, the people involved, the salaries, the total money 
involved for the three services, and the top salaries paid under those 
contracts ? 

General Moore. Would the top 50 be sufficient ? 

Mr. Anprews. The top 50. 

General Moore. I shall attempt to do that, sir. 

(The information referred to was made available to the com- 
mittee.) 

Mr. Anprews. All right, we will be in recess until 2 o’clock. 








Monpbay, Marcu 18, 1957. 


Sanarrrs anp Expenses, Orrice or Pusnic Arrairs 


WITNESSES 


PHILIP K. ALLEN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

C. HERSCHEL SCHOOLEY, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMA- 
TION AND SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 

J. R. LOFTIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, 
OsD 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


Program by activities: Public information (total obligations) -| $442, 455 | $450, 000 | $475, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available_-. | 5, 045 | « aieevnoladea ices uaieee eee 
ME SS es ea eons Fas 447, 500 | 450,000 | 475, 000 


Obligations by objects 


j ‘ } 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 








Total number of permanent positions agi = 68 55 
Average number of all employees ; | 55 54 | 54 
Number of employees at end of year 55 55 55 
Average salaries and grades: } 
General schedule grades: | | | 

Average salary ; $6, 374 $6, 600 | $6, 672 

Average grade- -.- 5 GS-8.4 GS-8.8 | GS8S-8.8 
01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions , $369, 602 $358, 000 $359, 900 

Positions other than permanent | 1, 050 1, 000 | 1, 000 

Regular pay above 52-week base -- 1, 307 1, 400 

Payment above basic rates 1, 951 3, 000 | 3, 000 

Total personal services sweat 373, 910 362, 000 | 365, 300 

02 Travel 10, 714 | 15, 000 | 13, 000 
03 Transportation of things : 3, 136 4 000 4, 000 
04 Communication services- ; 24, 818 26, 000 | 26, 000 
05 Rents and utility services ‘ he ee eaall 196 | 3ct JBI. 
06 Printing and reproduction ; 6, 448 8, 500 | 8, 500 
07 Other contractual services . L 6, 943 8, 000 8, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_....--_-- : 14, 369 16, 000 16, 000 
09 Equipment__-___-.--- ; Se 1, 752 10, 000 10, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 

Contribution to retirement fund 23, 700 


15 Taxes and assessments... ----- Sahcide : | 169 500 500 





Total obligations... ..._--- ; 442, 455 450, 000 | 475, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 























1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation aa cecil Ae eens ei $447, 500 $450, 000 $478, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward_..................2..--..-- 57, 757 30, 673 41,153 
Restored from certified claims account....................-..-]....-.-...-.-- ee ae 
Total budget authorizations available_......-.........-- 505, 257 481, 153 516, 153 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES Ree ES Tom "A 7 
Expenditures— 

Out of current authorizations. ............................ 415, 394 413, 500 420, 000 
Ons Gr reer Gurtiar ications nn ccs en qnawsnaugeccks dente 41, 953 26, 500 | 30, 000 
Total expenditures... .-.-- 65.<5-<-44cncedas-ddccesen-e 457, 347 | 440, 000 | 450, 000 

Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ..................-.-- elias nee aie 
Other .i.io<. wiles inks din beni ededdtnettiniintate te Mt din tintin bende wie DV NeoschocietandeleecCecedanmaee 
Obligated balance carried forward...............-....-.....--- 30, 673 41, 153 66, 153 
Total expenditures and balances.................- atta 505, 257 481, 153 516, 153 











JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


The public affairs program in the Office of the Secretary of Defense is designed 
to provide the essential services to the established information media, the general 
public, the Congress, and other organizations and groups interested in the various 
activities of the Department of Defense. The primary objective of the program 
is to provide for the dissemination of this information, consistent with national 
security, and efforts are continuing to maintain and improve the means and 
methods necessary to insure the free and full flow of information. The organiza- 
tion to accomplish these objoctives is grouped into three broad categories: 

Public Information.—Provides service to the public through all public informa- 
tion media, such as the press, magazines and books, motion pictures and still 
photographs, and radio and television networks and stations. This office also 
provides information service to Members of Congress and to other branches of 
the Government. The Press Branch, in which all services are represented, oper- 
ates on a 24-hour basis to render immediate service on inquiries from the press 
and the public. The Pictorial, Radio-Television, and Magazine and Book 
Branches give continuous service to publishers, editors, motion-picture producers, 
writers, photographers, commentators, correspondents, and others concerned with 
the dissemination of information to the public. The continuing public interest in 
the various aspects of national defense imposes an increasingly heavy workload 
on the various branches of the Office of Public Information. 

Special Activities.—Provides services to the public directly or through public 
officials or organizations representing the public. This office serves as the De 
partment of Defense liaison to all national organizations, including the major 
veterans’ organizations which have a direct interest in the Armed Forces; 
arranges, on request, speaking engagements for Denartment of Defense and 
service officials ; prepares material for use in public addresses ; furnishes informa- 
tional material in answer to requests from organizations and individuals, as well 
as Members of Congress; conducts civilian orientation programs, briefings, and 
special informational projects; and implements Department of Defense policies 
governing participation of Armed Forces bands, troops, aircraft, and exhibits 
in public events and other activities in the civilian domain. 

Security Review.—Related to the widespread interest in DOD activity is the 
problem of giving to the public all information which can be released without 
jeopardizing the Nation’s security. The technological developments in a number 
of weapons and weapons systems place an increasingly important responsibility 
on this office to provide for the flow of legitimate information to the general 
publie within the limits of national security. 
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A Appropriations 8U TD 


| 
Fiscal year Fiscal] year | Fiscal year 














| 
| © "1956 1957 | 1988 
heat tins 
Appro riation or estimate. Pe a ISS | $447, 500 $450, 000 | $475, 000 
justment (estimated | sav rings) - eee mon] a, Se —65, 045 . se ie 
STOOD) GUNNOIIIII oi 5 ica ce <pocativcws tin oye 9d sect a 442, 455. 450, 000 475, 000 














This appropriation provides for the civilian salaries and otter necessary ex- 
penses of the Office of Public Affairs, which is concerned with the preparation 
and dissemination of material to inform the American public on military policies 
and operations as well as essential services required to protect the security of 
certain military data released through public information mediums, the accredita- 
tion of press personnel to visit military installations, liaison with national or- 
organizations, and the handling of requests from the public for Department of 
Defense speakers and the participation of military units and display of military 
exhibits at public events. 

Provision is made for all items of support for military personnel such as 
temporary duty travel, supplies, equipment, etc., with the exception of pay and 
allowances which are provided by the military departments. 


Analysis of fund requirements 





Actual, fiscal Estimate, fiscal Estimate, fiscal 














| 
year 1956 year 1957 year 1958 
a Amount | Pereent| Amount |Percent Amount | Percent 
sii teiaitiiamais Ss chdidhalncian 
| 
CReian Wie a 2s) ices cdevestik. ci $373, 910 85 | $362,000 | 81 | $365, 300 77 
Ws cthd itis s das tn tbh tdncdbs tlds stake 10, 714 2 15, 000 3 13, 000 3 
Other: 
Transportation of things...................- 3, 136 4, 000 4, 000 
Communication services...................-. 24, 818 26, 000 | 26, 000 
Rents and utility services................... BOOTH i). hacemos } fo seaitbiaed | 
Printing and reproduction. ._.- aaa 6, 448 8, 500 | 8, 500 | 
Other contractual services.............----- 6, 943 13 8, 000 | 16 8.000 | 20 
Supplies and materials..........___- eras 14, 369 16, 000 | 16, 000 
NR nti ca te ditabeoseks dalla 1, 752 10, 000 | | 10,000 
Contribution to retirement fund.........-.-|...-------]} ss fee eee eee 23, 700 
Social security taxes (FICA)-_..........._-_- 169 500 500 | 
NS ipacitarhins anctéqgivesdueuahasescacens 442, 455 100 | 450, 000 100 | 475,000 | 100 


The estimate for fiscal year 1958 provides for $475,000 to carry on these func- 
tions at about the same level as the current year. The increase in the amount 
requested for fiscal year 1958 is the result of the requirement to provide for 
civil-service retirement in this appropriation. 


_Analysis of staffing q require ‘ments 





| | 
| Employment, Dec. 31,1956 | Estimated employment, 
| June 30, 1957-58 


| 
| 





| civ Military | Total | Civilian Military | Total 








Office of Public Informacion and Special 


Activities: | 


Office of the Director__.._- 3 ane 3 3 3 
Pubtic information: | | 
Press Branch -. : ‘ 19 | 6 | 25 | 19 | 6 28 
Radio-Television Branch. - wa 1 | 4 5 | 1 4 5 
Pictorial Branch____- sill 11 | 10 | 21 | 11 | 10 21 
Maga’ine and Bonk Branch _- Koel 3 | 1 | 4) 3 | 1 4 
Accreditation and Travel Branch_- She 2 2 2 


Special activities: 


| 
Joint Civilian Orientation Conference_| 1 5 | 6 | 1} 5 6 
National Organi’ations Branch 3 | 2 | 5 | 3 | 2- 5 
Svecial Events Branch..............-- 3 4 | 7 | 3 | 4 7 
Sneakers Branch..__- ; 2 2 4 | 2 | 2 4 
Office of Security Review. ___.._.-- 7 | 14 | 21 | 7 | 14 21 
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STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 


No increase in personnel is planned in fiscal year 1958. These estimates pro- 
vide for 55 full-time civilians and 48 military, or a total of 103 positions, the 
same as have been provided for within the funds appropriated for the current 
year and the same as were employed on December 31, 1956. 

The staff of the Office of Public Information and Special Activities includes 
three civilian positions for the Office of the Director who assists the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs in the direction and supervision of public 
affairs activities of the Department of Defense. 

Public-information functions, which include the Press Branch, Radio-Tele- 
vision Branch, Pictorial Branch, Magazine and Book Branch, and the Accredita- 
tion and Travel Branch, will require 36 civilians and 21 military, or a total of 
57 positions. These groups are responsible for providing services for the prin- 
cipal public-information media and accreditation of correspondents going into 
foreign areas. The staff includes civilian and military information specialists, 
motion-picture specialists, photographers, visual information technicians and 
newswriters. 

Provision is made for 9 civilian and 13 military, or a total of 22 positions for 
special activities, which include a variety of services to the public directly or 
through public officials and organizations representing the public. The staff 
includes civilian and military publications writers, information specialists, air 
demonstration officers, exhibit specialists, and liaison officers to the various vet- 
erans’ groups and other national organizations. 

The Office of Security Review will require 7 civilians including the Director, 
and 14 military, or a total of 21 positions. This group is responsible for review- 
ing, for military security, all informational material from military sources 
intended for public dissemination through any media of public information. The 
staff consist of civilian and military specialists with particular qualifications 
in the security field. 

In view of the continuing world tension and the overall defense program, it 
is expected that the workload of the Office of Public Affairs will continue at a 
very high level during fiscal year 1958. These estimates will provide for the 
minimum staff which is considered necessary to perform these essential infor- 
mation services during the coming year. 


Mr. Anprews. The committee will come to order. 

Whom do we have this afternoon, General Moore? 

General Moore. This afternoon, Mr. Philip K. Allen, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs, is here to present the justifications 
for the item “Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense.” 

He is accompanied by Mr. C. Herschel Schooley, Director, Office of 
Public Information and Special Activities, and Mr. J. R. Loftis, 
Director, Office of Administrative Services of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. Allen has a prepared statement which he would like to present 
at this time. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. Mr. Allen, I believe this is the first time 
you have appeared before this committee. 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Would you insert in the record at this point a bio- 
graphical sketch of your background ? 

Mr. Auten. I will, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Mr. Philip K. Allen was appointed Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Publie Affairs on February 3, 1956. 

Prior to his appointment on January 3, 1956, as Acting Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary fer Public Affairs, Mr. Allen served since his appointment on April 4, 1955, 


as executive assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Legislative and 
Public Affairs. 
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Mr. Allen, who previously served from 1953 to 1955 as chief clerk of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, was born in Walpole, Mass. He received his early 
education in the public schools of that city and at the Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. He received his bachelor of arts degree from Yale University in 1933. 

From 1934 to 1936, he served as a teacher and coach at the Cambridge School, 
Kendall Green, Mass., and from 1936 to 1940 as teacher, coach, and assistant 
registrar at Phillips Academy. 

Mr. Allen enlisted in the United States Army as a private in 1940 and was 
discharged after World War II in 1945 as a lieutenant colonel. He served as 
assistant counselor for veterans at Harvard University in 1945 and 1946. . From 
1946 to 1948, Mr. Allen was a member of the Massachusetts State Senate and 
served as chairman of the committee on agriculture and as a member of the 
committees on pensions and old-age assistance, towns, and education. 

In 1948, he was appointed assistant to the dean of admissions at Harvard 
University, and in 1949 he was named legislative assistant to the Republican 
leader of the house of representatives. From 1951 to 1953, he served as executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Republican State Committee, and in 1953 he was 
appointed as chief cierk of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Alien, his wife (the former Elizabeth Warner), and their four children 
live at 4818 Woodway Lane NW., in Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Anprews. Now we will hear your general statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, because 
of your knowledge of the past operations of the Office of Public Af- 
fairs in the Department of Defense, I will merely refer you to the 
booklet on budget estimates which you have before you. There you 
will find statements concerning the organization and duties of the 
Office of Public Information, Office of Special Activities, and the 
Office of Security Review, all of which come under the direct super- 


vision of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs. 

A word, however, as to the recent reorganization of the Office is, I 
believe, in order at this time. Secretary of Defense Wilson felt that 
a more effective public-information program could be developed if an 
Assistant Secretary were to be given the sole responsibility for public 
affairs rather than continue to play a dual role, as had been the case 
previously when the Office was entitled Assistant Secretary for Legis- 
lative and Public Affairs. The legislative duties were therefore 
taken from the Office and are now handled both by the General Coun- 
as and a newly appointed Special Assistant to the Secretary of De- 

ense. 

A new Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Mr. Murray Snyder, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the past 4 years Assistant Press Secretary to 
the President, has been appointed by the President, and his nomina- 
tion has been unanimously recommended by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services. That was the case when I first prepared this state- 
ment. He has been since confirmed by the Senate and will shortly 
take over his duties in the Pentagon, and I will continue as his dep- 
uty. Mr. C. Herschel Schooley, who is with me here, will continue 
as Director of the Office of Public Information and Special Activities. 

The matter of assuring the free flow of information is of vita] im- 
portance to all of us—whether inside or outside of Government and 
whether in the executive or legislative branches of that Government. 
This flow of information, directly or indirectly, affects the thinking 
and actions of people in all segments of our society, both as individ- 
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uals and as participants in Federal and local government, industry, 
the professions, and our schools. 

ertainly, it is essential to the survival of our democracy that the 
public be kept adequately informed about the activities of its Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Scrivner. You said survival of what ? 

Mr. Auten. Democracy. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought this was a representative republic. Am I 
right or wrong? 

Mr. Aten. I will correct my statement, sir. Certainly, it is essen- 
tial to the survival of our Republic that the public be kept adequately 
informed about the activities of its Government. 

We recognize this as fundamental and, therefore, the Department 
of Defense exerts every effort to make available the maximum amount 
of information and to restrict access to information only in those 
intances where, after careful consideration, restrictions authorized by 
law are required in the national interest. 

The dilemma faced by all agencies of the Government—the legis- 
lative and the judiciary, as well as the executive branch—is how to 
make the maximum amount of information available to the general 
public without at the same time jeopardizing the security of the Na- 
tion, impairing the operations of the Government, or improperly bene- 
fiting or injuring particular groups or individuals. Therefore, a bal- 
ance must be maintained throughout the Government between two 
inherently conflicting principles, neither of which can be ignored. 

There is, unfortunately, no sicentific formula which will automati- 
cally separate all the items releasable for publication from those that 
are not. Generally, case-by-case handling is required, because the ulti- 
mate decision depends upon many factors. These include not only the 
subject content of the information but also the status of the would-be 
recipient of the information, the purpose of which the information will 
be used, the time of its release, and sometimes other factors. The per- 
mutations in these cases can be almost infinite. For example, a par- 
ticular item might at exactly the same point in time, be made fully 
available to you as members of a congressional committee, fully or 
partially available to another Government agency, not available at 
all to the general public, and yet partially available to certain indus- 
trial firms or scientists. 

With no mathematical formula for automatic release and confronted 
by complex and intangible factors, the exercise of judgment becomes 
essential. This judgment is often the decisive factor and its impor- 
tance cannot be overstressed. Reasonable and intelligent individuals, 
having possession of the same facts, can and will, of course, honestly 
differ as to what constitutes proper judgment in any given situation. 
Yet it must be just as clear to all of us that any official having respon- 
sibility for making decisions cannot abdicate this responsibility just 
becouse there exists a difference of oninion. 

There have been, and undoubtedly will continue to be, differences 
of opinion with respect to the judement exercised in decisions made 
by Defense Department officials. This is healthy, and alertness in this 
respect on the part of the information mediums, industry, the Con- 
gress, and the general public keeps our Government officials on their 
toes and helps to prevent abuse of authority. 
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Within the framework of the general policy outlined above, we feel 
that the $475,000 which has been submitted as our requirement for 
fiscal year 1958 will allow us to operate with the same number of 
personnel which we have this year. It is a tight budget, but I think 
we can carry out our obligations provided no new duties are assigned 
to us. 

We will, of course, be glad to try to answer any questions which you 
may have concerning the details of our operations. 


SYSTEM OF RELEASING INFORMATION 


Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Mr. Allen. 

Just who in the Department of Defense decides what will and what 
will not be released as public information ? 

Mr. Aten. It is a rather comprehensive system, sir. Under normal 
circumstances draft releases are submitted by the services and by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to our Office of Security Review 
and then to our Office of Public Information, which processes these 
releases and issues them to the public or to the media. These proce- 
dures are all within the framework of the directive which designates 
the Office of Public Affairs as the single issuing authority of the 
Department of Defense at the seat of Government. These procedures, 
however, do not apply to the field installations of any of the services. 




































CLASSIFICATION OF SECURITY DATA 





Mr. Anprews. Does your Office have anything to do with classifi- 
cation of papers? 

Mr. Auten. Only to the extent that the duty for classification and 
declassification lies in the individual office of the service. 

Mr. Anprews. Each agency head determines what shall be classi- 
fied by his office? 

Mr. Auten. Each individual who handles a given piece of paper 
who is authorized to do so assigns the security classification to a par- 
ticular document based on certain criteria. If it is deemed to be 
overclassified or underclassified, his superior can change it. 

Mr. Anprews. Does your Office have anything to do with declassi- 
fying records or documents? 

Mr. Auten. No, sir; except insofar as in a given instance repre- 
senting the Secretary of Defense, who has that power. 

Mr. Anprews. Your Office then is concerned chiefly with releasing 
news items ? 

Mr. Aten. The release of news items and speeches to public infor- 
mation media is one of our functions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Is classified material made available to your Office? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anvrews. Allof them ? 

Mr. Aten. Yes; all personnel of our Office are cleared for top 
secret. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 








Mr. Anprews. You request this year $475,000 for your central Office. 
Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Which is an increase of $25,000 above your $450,000 
appropriation for last year. 
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Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Most of that increase, I think, is due to the contri- 
bution to the retirement fund that you must make. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you requesting any new positions? 

Mr. Auten. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you expect to retain the same number of em- 
ployees as you had last year? 

Mr. AuuEeN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What is that number ? 

Mr. Auten. We have 103 at the present ime. 

Mr. Anprews. You expect to have 103 during fiscal 1958? 

Mr. Auuen. Yes, sir. 


APPROPRIATION LIMITATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Anprews. Section 620 places a limitation of $3,270,000 on the 
amount that can be spent for public affairs, public information offices, 
throughout the services; is that right? 

Mr. Auten. That is for fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Anprews. 1957 ? 

Mr. AuueNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. During fiscal 1957 you had $450,000, which was a 
part of that limitation of $35,270,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. How much of the remaining $2,820,000 did you allo- 
cate to the field ? 

Mr. Auten. Perhaps Mr. Loftis can answer that question. 

Mr. Lorris. Approximately $3 million, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. $3 million. 

Mr. Lortis. $940,000 each to the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. Anprews. What was the total amount you allocated .to the 
three services ? 

Mr. Lortis. It was $940,000 to each of the three services, which, to- 
gether with the $450,000 appropriated for the Office of Public Affairs, 
makes the limitation of $3,270,000. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know anything about any witness testifying 
before the Moss subcommittee of the Congress that you did not allo- 
cate $600,000 of the remaining $2,820,000? 

Mr. Lorris. I am not sure I quite understood that. You mean a 
witness testified we did not allocate $600,000 ? 


RESERVATION IN ALLOCATION TO THE THREE SERVICES 


Mr. Anprews. IT am informed that 2 witnesses testified that 
$80,000 was not allocated to each of the services, which would make a 
total of $240,000, and then that each service refunded or kicked back 
$120,000. 

Mr. Lortis. Perhaps I can clarify that, Mr. Chairman. 

In the allocations to the military departments of $940,000 each, 
there is reserved an amount estimated to cover the pay and allow- 
ances of military personnel from those services that are assigned to 
the Office of Public Affairs in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
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The appropriation of $450,000 to the Office of Public Affairs does not 
include the pay and allowances of the military personnel assigned to 
that activity. 

I believe that is what the witness was referring to in saying that 
there was a reservation in the allocation. 

Mr. Anprews. So you have or will use during fiscal 1957 the total 
amount provided under section 620 of $3,270,000, which includes the 
$450,000 appropriated to your office 4 

Mr. Lorris. We expect to; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You will have for the same level of employment, 
same request for all items in your 1957 budget, except a decrease of 
$2,000 for travel, an increase of $23,700 as your contribution to the 
civil-service retirement fund ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 


COORDINATION OF SECURITY DATA BY PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Anprews. We hear a lot of dissatisfaction about classifica- 
tion. What does your office do in an effort to coordinate the classi- 
fication of documents and papers between the services ? 

Mr. Auten. Actually we do not have much to do with the classi- 
fication and declassification of particular documents as such. When 
we receive a specific request from a service, for example, to declassify 
a photograph of an airplane, which has up to that time been classi- 
fied, that particular request for release is referred to our office. 

We coordinate with the cognizant. offices of the Secretary of De- 
fense which would have an interest in this particular matter such as 
research and engineering, and then we either release the photograph 
or send it back or in some instances request that it be reclassified by 
the service which originally classified it. 

General Moore points out something which I mentioned briefly, a 
short while ago. The services apply the classification and declassi- 
fication procedures which are spelled out in their regulations as to 
the handling of these papers. 

Mr. Anprews. Does your office keep up with these news stories, 
magazine articles, that have to do with military equipment? 

Mr. AuLen. We try to; yes, sir. 


UNAUTHORIZED PUBLICATION OF SECURITY DATA 


Mr. Anprews. Have you found any that have been published 
which you thought should have been classified and kept secret? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Description of planes, rockets, guided missiles. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. This is the general philosophy with respect 
to those. The material contained in many of these news stories 
contains security information, but is unofficial. In other words, it 
may be speculative. The author may have gotten it from an informed 
source, but it still is unofficial. 

Mr. Anprews. It does not have the stamp of approval of the De- 
fense Department on it. 

Mr. Auten. That is correct. Therefore, while we wish it might 
not have been published, sometimes to call attention to certain items 
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of security in an article emphasizes the security aspects of that par- 
ticular item of information. 
Mr. Anprews. You would point it up if you make a play over it. 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 


CURBING UNAUTHORIZED DISCLOSURES OF SECURITY DATA 


Mr. Anprews. Is it the duty of your office to run down security 
leaks ? 

Mr. AtLeNn. Not as a particular function, sir, but we do endeavor 
to provide for the orderly flow of legitimate information and we 
often request action on the part of the service or services from which 
this unauthorized information might have originated in an effort to 
ascertain just how the information was released. 

However, a special Committee on Classified Information, headed 
by Mr. Charles Coolidge was established by the Secretary of Defense 
last August. Their report has been made and contains a comprehen- 
sive analysis of this problem. The Department of Defense imple- 
mentation, or at least the plans for implementation of the Coolidge 
report will be forthcoming shortly and I am confident that many of 
the problems to which you refer will be eliminated. 

r. AnNpreEws. Have you taken any action against any member of 
the Defense Department in the last year ? 

Mr. Auten. Our office has not, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know of any cases that have been made 
against members of the Defense Department for publishing or re- 
leasing any information to magazines or newspapers ? 

Mr. Auten. Not from our own office. I understand there have been 
some in the services. 

Mr. Anvrews. I do not mean your own office, but a member of the 
Defense team. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. How many cases have you had in the last 12 months? 
Could you furnish that for the record ? 

Mr. Auten. You mean allegations against individuals? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Atten. You do not mean necessarily court-martialing ¢ 

Mr. Anprews. Writing articles that had to do with classified or 
secret material of any type. 

Mr. ALLEN. We will be glad to furnish this information. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Although in the last 12 months there have been instances of apparent un- 
authorized disclosure of information of a classified nature, and there has been 
suspicion that personnel of this Department may have been involved, investi- 
gation has revealed sufficient evidence supporting institution of disciplinary 
action in only one case, which is at the present moment the subject of court- 


martial proceedings. It is hoped that new procedures now being initiated will 
eurb unauthorized disclosures and more easily fix responsibility if they occur. 


BREAKDOWN OF EMPLOYEES, MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 
Mr. Anprews. You say you have 103 employees. Are they all 
civilians? 


Mr. Auten. No, sir; 55 civilians and 48 military. The 48 military 
are the ones Mr. Loftis was discussing earlier. 
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vy Anprews. This budget is only the civilian employees; is that 
right 

r. ALLEN. These estimates provide for civilian salaries. The pay 
and allowances of military personnel assigned for duty with the 
Office of Public Affairs are provided in the appropriations for those 
—- in the military department. 

r. ANpREws. How many civilian employees do you have? 
Mr. AtuEN. We have 55 civilian personnel at the present time. 
Mr. Anprews. That is the same number you expect to have in 1958? 
Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. Mr. Riley? 


REVIEW OF MILITARY SPEECHES 


Mr. Ritey. What about the speeches that the military people make; 
are they referred to you for your censorship? 

Mr. ALLEN. Only those originating at the seat of government here in 
Washington. I do not review the speeches that people in California 
present for example. 

Mr. Ritey. The ones that originate in the Pentagon ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Who reviews the speeches of those officers who are in 
the field ? 

Mr. Auten. I do not know from my firsthand knowledge, but it is 
my impression that the individual gives his speech on his own recog- 
nizance, and if he feels that there is something of security nature about 
the speech, he would check either with the command concerned or 
might even send it in to our office or at least to the cognizant office in 
the military department. 


STANDARDIZATION AS TO INFORMATION 





RELEASES 


Mr. Rizey. I was wondering how you achieved any standardization 
of the information that you release. 

Mr. Auten. It is rather difficult, except that we try to withhold 
only such information as is necessary to withhold for security reasons. 
Otherwise, we permit free discussion. 

Mr. Rirtry. Some feel that certain items are of security nature and 
others might not. There is a wide difference of opinion there. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. This is in the judgment area to which I 
referred. It is very difficult to have any real standard, with no 
formula. 

Mr. Ritey. There is no regular formula? 

Mr. Auten. No; and no IBM machine to work it out. 

Mr. Ritey. There ought to be some criteria to guide the judgment 
of these folks, because sometimes we have information from people in 
the field that you perhaps here feel should not be given out. I think 
probably we have had some of that. 
Mr. Auten. I am sure you are right. 


88601—57—pt. 2 
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JURISDICTION OVER RELEASES ON TELEVISION AND RADIO PROGRAMS 


Mr. Ritey. What about the television and radio program? - Are 
they all reviewed here in Washington or do some of the people in the 
field have jurisdiction over them, too? 

Mr. Auten. We have jurisdiction over the national network shows, 
and directives covering such TV and radio shows have been issued. 
Local shows, however, are worked out at that level. 


MORALE AND WELFARE PROJECTS 


Mr. Rizey. What are your duties in regard to the morale and wel- 
fare projects ? 

Mr. Atien. Such projects are the function of the Office of Troop 
Information and Education, which is under the cognizance of the 
Office of the Assistant Secreary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel, 
and Reserve. 

Mr. Rizey. Are they reviewed by your office to any extent? 

Mr. Auten. We review many of the films which they issue. They 
also ask for security review checks on this material. 


COST OF MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Riney. Coming back to your personnei, Mr. Loftis, I wonder 
if we could have in the record the cost of the 48 military people at- 
tached to this Office. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. We will be happy to supply that. 

Mr. Ritey. I would like to take a combination of the two to see what 
the shop is costing. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Cost of military personnel assigned to the Office of Public Affairs 


| | 


Fiseal year 1956 | Fiseal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 
-.- ay a deel ntpt ite 
Average Cost | Average Cost Average | Cost 
number | number number 
atid pbdietiigllines | | 
5 TERE MS REST sit 15 | $103, 949 | 16 | $120, 000 16 | $120,000 
Navy- 4 dha ed i | 13 | 86, 535 14 96, 000 14 | 96, 000 
Air Force- 17 | 104, 392 16 | 109, 000 16 | 109,000 
Marine Corps....-_-.--- ; 3] 19, 255 | 2 8, 500 2 | 8, 500 
y A a Ee ; 18 | 314, 131 | 48 | 333, 500 18 333, 500 


Mr. Aten. Returning to your question concerning the handling of 
public statements in the field, I might point out there are guidelines 
issued by the services to the field installations to help them exercise 
sound judgment as to what should and should not be discussed. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think your office is more restrictive than are the 
field offices ? 

Mr. Auten. It would be difficult to tell. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 
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REORGA NIZATION 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. You refer to the recent reorganization of the 
Office and indicate there has been a separation between so-called public 
affairs and legislative affairs as I understand it. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Wiccieswortu. Is Mr. Snyder’s jurisdiction limited solely to 
public affairs ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiccteswortn. So that whatever may be required in the other 
field comes in under some other appropriation 4 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicce.eswortH. But the figures you are giving us here, of 
course, are on a comparable basis. 

Mr. Lorris. Mr. Wigglesworth, the salaries and expenses for the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs and his immediate staff, along 
with the other nine Assistant Secretaries and the General Counsel, are 
covered in the appropriation for Mr. Wilson’s office which we discussed 
this morning. 

The expenses, of course, of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
and his immediate staff are chargeable against the overall limitation, 
but not provided for out of this specific separate appropriation for the 
Office of Public Affairs. 

Mr. Wicareswortu. You told us you have and plan to have 55 
civilian and 45 military personnel in your setup here in Washington. 
The breakdown of that seems to be furnished on page 9 of the justi- 
fications. 

Do I understand correctly that the dollars and cents cover merely 
the civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Lorris. They cover the salaries of the civilian personnel and 
other necessary expenses of the office, including temporary duty travel 
for both military and civilian personnel assigned, office furnishings 
and equipment, supplies and materials, and all other expenses for the 
military personnel on the staff, except their basic pay and allowances, 
which are provided in separate appropriations to the military de- 
partments. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. That answer would go for the setups in the 
field also, I take it. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. There is a similar distinction made in the 
appropriations which are used to fund civilian and military personnel. 


LIMITATION AS TO MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Does that mean you construe the limitation 
of $3,270,000 for the whole picture—that is, the Office of Public 
Affairs here and the three setups in the three armed services—as per- 
mitting the utilization of an unlimited number of military personnel ? 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir; the instruction covering the reporting of costs 
under the limitation is very specific in its wording that it includes the 
pay and allowances of military personnel assigned, both in the field 
and at the seat of government, to public information and public 
relations activities. 

Mr. Wicc.eswortu. The salaries must be added in each instance to 
get the full cost of the operation, as I understand it. 
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Mr. Lorris. That is right. The services in controlling their por- 
tion of the allocation do as we do in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. They compute the cost of the military personnel that are 
utilized in nabtioutiatiebs activities, together with the direct costs 
for civilian personnel and other expenses. It is a very comprehensive 
limitation. It covers not only pay but other direct expenses, too. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH. But it does not cover military salaries? 

Mr. Lortis. The limitation does. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. I understood you to stay it was over and above 
that. 

Mr. Lorris. While funds for military pay are provided in specific 
appropriations for that purpose, the costs for those military per- 
sonnel assigned to public information and public-relations activities, 
are charged against the limitation. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. The pay of the individual military man that 
is doing this job is included within the overall limitations? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir; both at the seat of Government and in the field. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Do you have a recent obligation figure for this 
activity here in Washington ? 

Mr. Loris. Yes, sir. As of December 31, $215,800 had been obli- 
gated and $184,533 had been expended of the appropriation of $450,000 
for the Office of Public Affairs. 











COORDINATION AND JURISDICTION OF SECURITY DATA 






















Mr. WiacreswortH. I am still not quite clear in my mind as to what 
control, if any, the Office of Public Affairs in Washington exercises 
over the photographs or exhibits or public statements or other informa- 
tional activities of the three separate branches of the military setup. 

In other words, take the Air Force, for instance, in the field. Is it 
at liberty to put out any pictures or exhibit any models or issue public 
statements within its own discretion or is it subject to your control, 
either directly or through directives which you may issue from time 
to time ? 

Mr. Auten. The latter is so. They are controlled by directives. 
We are responsible for anything that is of national scope. 

Mr. Wiccrteswortu. As I think you know, this committee has been 
very hard put to understand how time and again we are told here 
in secrecy about this or that development or this or that new model, 
or whatnot, and then within a few days or a week or so we see prac- 
tically what we have been told in secret in some magazine or some 
newspaper or some photograph that has been put out. 

Naturally, it leads to the conclusion that there is lack of coordina- 
tion somewhere along the line. I do not know whether that is the 
responsibility of your office or where the responsibility lies. 

Mr. Auten. Technically, it is a responsibility of our office. What 
happens, however, is that, as I tried to explain earlier, unofficially 
or by intent, an item of news is released, again not officially but by 
word of mouth, to an individual who publishes a story about it. 
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This is difficult to control, and-it is also very difficult to find the 
source. I think we are making progress on this particular matter, but 
it is still a very difficult rane for us to control from Washington. 

I am not sure in my own mind as to whether by directive or by 
any other method than example can we hope to arrive at the point 
where we are fully able to control the dissemination of this infor- 
mation. 


Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 
Mr. Wiccieswortu. Yes. 


TERMINATION OF CONTRACT AS TO A SECURITY BREACH 


Mr. Forp. Do we have in our contracts with suppliers a provision 
which permits the Federal Government to terminate its contract if 
there is a breach of security regulations ? 

Mr. Lortis. There are provisions in defense contracts involving 
classified data that would provide for termination under such con- 
ditions. 


Mr. Forp. May we have for the record a quotation from an exam- 
ple contract if such provisions do exist ? 
Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 


The information referred to follows:) 


In accordance with the Armed Services Procurement regulations, all contracts 
of the Department of Defense provide for the termination of the whole or any 
part of the contract “if the contractor fails to perform any of the other pro- 
visions” of the contract. In any contract classified by a Department as “Con- 
fidential” or higher, the armed services procurement regulations also require the 
insertion of a clause on “Military security requirements.” This provides that 
the contractor shall safeguard all classified elements of the contract; provide 
and maintain a system of security controls within its own organization; and 
to insert, in all subcontracts involving access to classified information, pro- 
visions which shall conform substantially with the security requirements of the 
prime contract. The security agreement entered into between the Government 
and the contractor makes the Department of Defense Industrial Security Manual 
applicable to the contractor’s business and also provides for inspection, by the 
Government, of the procedures, methods, and facilities utilized by the contractor 
in complying with the security requirements under the contract. The Industrial 
Security Manual also provides that the contractor shall not release information 
pertaining to classified contracts or projects without appropriate clearances by 
the Department of Defense. 

Pertinent provisions of the Armed Services Procurement regulations and the 
Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified Information are as 
follows: 


ARMED SERVICES PROCUREMENT REGULATIONS 


The following clause permits the Government to terminate a contract “if the 
Contractor fails to perform any of the other provisions of this contract.” A 
breech of security regulations in such a case would be interpreted as failing to 
perform such other provisions. 


“7-108.11 Default 
“DEFAULT 
“(a) The Government may, subject to the provisions of paragraph (b) below, 
by written Notice of Default to the Contractor, terminate the whole or any part 
of this contract in any one of the following circumstances: 
“(i) if the Contractor fails to make delivery of the supplies or to perform 
the services within the time specified herein or any extension thereof: or 
“(ii) if the Contractor fails to perform any of the other provisions of this 
contract, or so fails to make progress as to endanger performance of this 
contract in accordance with its terms, and in either of these two circum- 
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stances does not cure such failure within a period of 10 days (or such longer 
period as the Contracting Officer may authorize in writing) after receipt of 
notice from the Contracting Officer specifying such failure. 

“(b) The Contractor shall not be able for any excess costs, if any failure to 
perform the contract arises out of causes beyond the control and without the 
fault or negligence of the Contractor. Such causes include, but are not re 
stricted to, acts of God or of the public enemy, acts of the Government, fires, 
floods, epidemics, quarantine restrictions, strikes, freight embargoes, unusually 
severe weather, and defaults of subcontractors due to any of such causes unless 
the Contracting Officer shall determine that the supplies or services to be fur- 
nished by the subcontractor were obtainable from other sources in sufficient time 
to permit the Contractor to meet the required delivery schedule. 

“(c) In the event the Government terminates this contract in whole or in 
part as provided in paragraph (a) of this clause, the Government may procure, 
upon such terms and in such manner as the Contracting Oilicer may deem appro- 
priate, supplies or services similar to those so terminated and the Contractor 
shall be liable to the Government for any excess costs for such similar supplies 
or services; Provided, That the Contractor shail continue the performance of 
this contract to the extent not terminated under the provisions of this clause. 

“(d) If this contract is terminated as provided in paragraph (a) of this 
clause, the Government, in addition to any other rights provided in this clause, 
may require the Contractor to transfer title and deliver to the Government, in the 
manner and to the extent directed by the Contracting Officer, (i) any completed 
supplies, and (ii) such partially completed supplies and materials, parts, tools, 
dies, jigs, fixtures, plans, drawings, information, and contract rights (herein- 
after called ‘manufacturing materials’) as the Contractor has specifically pro- 
duced or specifically acquired for the performance of such part of this contract 
as has been terminated; and the Contractor shall, upon direction of the Con- 
tracting Officer, protect and preserve property in possession of the Contractor 
in which the Government has an interest. The Government shall pay to the 
Contractor the contract price for completed supplies delivered to and accepted 
by the Government, and the amount agreed upon by the Contractor and the 
Contracting Officer for manufacturing materials delivered to and accepted by 
the Government and for the protection and preservation of property. Failure 
to agree shall be a dispute concerning a question of fact within the meaning of 
the clause of this contract entitled ‘Disputes.’ 

“(e) If, after notice of termination of this contract under the provisions of 
paragraph (a) of this clause, it is determined that the failure to perform this 
contract is due to causes beyond the control and without the fault or negligence 
of the Contractor pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (b) of this clause, 
such Notice of Default shall be deemed to have been issued pursuant to the clause 
of this contract entitled ‘Termination for Convenience of the Government,’ and 
the rights and obligations of the parties hereto shall in such event be governed 
by such clause. Except as otherwise provided in this contract, this paragraph 
(e) applies only if this contract is with a military department. 

“(f) The rights and remedies of the Government provided in this clause shall 
not be exclusive and are in addition to any other rights and remedies provided 
by law or under this contract. 


x * « * a a + 


“7-104.12 Military security requirements 

“Insert the following clause in all contracts which are classified by a Depart- 
ment as ‘Confidential,’ including ‘Confidencial—Modified Handling Authorized,’ 
or higher and in any other contracts the performance of which will require access 
to such classified information or material, except that this clause shall not be used 
in contracts performed outside the continental United States, its territories and 
possessions. In those cases where the situation so warrants because of the nature 
of the item or condition under which it is to be produced, the contract shall provide 
and establish by a separate contract provision such additional security safe- 
guards as may be required for the protection of that item. When the ‘Military 
Security Requirements’ clause is inserted in any contract, the contracting officer 
or his authorized representative shall prepare and transmit to the contractor 
and the material inspector a Security Requirements Check List (DD Form 254) 
in accordance with ASPR 16-811). 
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-?MILITARY SECURITY REQUIREMENTS 


(a) The provisions of this clause shall apply to the extent that this contract 
involves access to information classified ‘Confidential’ including ‘Confidential— 
Modified Handling Authorized’ or higher. 

.*(b) The Government shall notify the Contractor of the security classfication 
of this contract and the elements thereof, and of any subsequent revisions in 
such security classification, by the use of the Security Requiremenfts Cheek List 
(DD Form 254). 

“(c) To the extent the Government has indicated as of the date of this contract 
or thereafter indicates security classification under this contract as provided in 
paragraph (b) above, the Contractor shall safeguard all classified elements of this 
contract and shall provide and maintain a system of security controls within 
its ownorganization in accordance with the requirements of : 

“(i) the Security Agreement (DD Form 441), including the Department 
of Defense Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified Infor- 
mation as in effect on date of this contract, and any modification to the 
Security Agreement for the purpose of adapting the Manual to the Con- 
tractor’s business ; and 

“(ii) any amendments to said Manual made after the date of this con- 
tract, notice of which has been furnished to the Contractor by the Security 
Office of the Military Department having security cognizance over the 
facility. 

“(d) Representatives of the Military Department having security cognizance 
over the facility and representatives of the contracting Military Department 
shall have the right to inspect at reasonable intervals the procedures, methods, 
and facilities utilized by the Contractor in complying with the security require- 
ments under this contract. Should the Government, through these representa- 
tives, determine that the Contractor is not complying with the security require- 
ments of this contract the Contractor shall be informed in writing by the 
Security Office of the cognizant Military Department of the proper action to be 
taken in order to effect compliance with such requirements. 

“(e) If subsequent to the date of this contract, the security classifications or 
security requirements under this contract are changed by the Government as 
provided in this clause and the security costs under this contract are thereby 
increased or decreased, the contract price shall be subject to an equitable adjust- 
ment by reason of such increased or decreased costs. Any equitable adjustment 
shall be accomplished in the same manner as if such changes were directed under 
the ‘Changes’ clause in this contract. 

“(f) The Contractor agrees to insert, in all subcontracts hereunder which 
involve access to classified information, provisions which shall conform sub- 
stantially to the language of this clause, including this paragraph (f) but 
excluding the last sentence of paragraph (e) of this clause. 

“(g) The Contractor also agrees that it shall determine that any subcontractor 
proposed by it for the furnishing of supplies and services which will involve 
access to classified information in the Contractor’s custody has been granted an 
appropriate facility security clearance, which is still in effect, prior to being 
accorded access to such classified information.” 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITY MANUAL FOR SAFEGUARDING CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Paragraphs 5 m, n, and o establish specific requirements prohibiting release of 
classified information by the contractor. Paragraph 5, “General requirements.” 

The contractor: “m. Shall not release, for public dissemination, informa- 
tion pertaining to classified contracts or projects except after clearance by the 
Office of Security Review, Office of the Secretary of Defense, in order to pre- 
clude the release of information which can be developed into vital intelligence 
or that is of strategic importance to an enemy of the United States. Informa- 
tion developed subsequent to the initial clearance shall be cleared by the Office of 
Security Review prior to release. 

“n. Shall not publish or distribute, or permit to be published or distributed, 
brochures, promotional sales literature, or similar-type material containing classi- 
fied information, without prior review and written authorization by the con- 
tracting officer concerned, or his authorized representative. The authorization 
for such publication and distribution shall be indicated on the eover of the docu- 
ment or the first page of the document if there is no cover. 
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“o. Shall not disclose orally, visually, or by written communications classified 
information at conferences, seminars, symposia, or gatherings which are con- 
ducted by, or attended by, persons or representatives of organizations outside 
the Department of Defense without prior written authorization of the contract- 
ing officer or his authorized representative. This paragraph shall not be con- 
strued as requiring prior authorization of the contracting officer for the disclosure 
of classified information at conferences, seminars, symposia, gatherings, meet- 
ings or the like, conducted by the contractor that are attended only by authorized 
persons employed by the contractor or attended by visitors who have been 
authorized under the ‘Visitors’ procedure of this manual.” 

(Copies of a security agreement and the Industrial Security Manual 
for Safeguarding Classified Information were made available to the 
committee. ) 

_ Mr. Wiccreswortu. I think that is a good example of what I had 
in mind, Mr. Chairman. I am sure we could all multiply that many 
times. I have no further questions. 


PRESENCE OF MR. SNYDER 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, several questions arise in my mind, 
First, why is Mr. Snyder not here? 

Mr. Auien. He will be sworn in on Thursday, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. He has not been officially sworn in yet? 

Mr. Aten. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That explains that. 


SERVICE RIVALRY FOR HEADLINES 


We have been discussing off the record some of the situations 
that have developed which seem to demonstrate a great deal of ri- 
valry between the services for headlines. 

What authority does your Office have and what is your office doing 
to minimize this ever-growing race to get the headlines in the news 
by the services ? 

Mr. AtLen. We try as well as we can 

Mr. Scrivner. Let’s stop there. What authority do you have? 
You say you try. What authority do you have over the services? 

Mr. Auten. We have the authority of releasing or not releasing 
photographs, announcements, and similar documents We have the 
authority to delete sections from speeches made by both civilian and 
military. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you get to see them first. 

Mr. Auten. I do not know of many speeches by key officials which 
we have not seen, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you had seen some I have read and put your 
O. K. on them, you are more to blame than the man who makes them. 

Mr. Auten. There again I think we come to the judgment area. 
The difficulty, of course, is you never know what is going to be a 
headline and what is not. Sometimes what seems to you to be a 
small point may prove to be a large one. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings up another question of a small point. 
Hardly a day goes by but we pick up a paper and see where some gen- 
eral, 1-, 2-, 3-, or 4-star, has gone some place to make a speech. First 
you wonder how he can find that much time to go, let alone prepare it. 
In that speech there will be things said, apparently now with your 
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approval, that to this committee do not seem proper because perhaps 
just that day or within the week perhaps the very things this man is 
discussing publicly have been presented to us as secret matter. 

You put a secret label on it because you are afraid we will talk— 
however, this committee never has. e policy of the committee is 
that nothing goes out of this room until the hearings are printed. 
Yet we have been told this. Somebody, a general or admiral or some- 
body, goes out and makes a speech and he discusses the speech. Yet 
as far as we are concerned the information is still secret and we cannot 
say anything about it because we have not been released from that 
secrecy. 

I could show you examples at least once a week of that if not more. 
It is a little bit irksome. 

Mr. Auten. I should think it would be. 


EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION ON PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. It is. Do you have a copy of the order which divided 
what was at one time under 1 Secretary and now you have divided 
the activities under 2 Secretaries? Do you have a copy of that order? 

Mr. Auten. I have a memorandum, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did it provide as to personnel ? 

Mr. Auien. It says nothing about personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think it should have. My understanding is pre- 
viously legislative liaison was under one and now it is going to be 
under the second one. 

Mr. Auten. Perhaps I should correct my previous statement. It 
did not involve additional personnel. It states that except for legis- 
lative affairs, all other functions, personnel and records, of the former 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Legislative and Public Affairs will 
be assigned to the Office of Public Affairs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then why is there not a reduction in your personnel 
and your requests, or is this going to call for more personnel by the 
time it is divided up? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. What actually happened was that the Office 
of Legislative and Public Affairs was divided in half. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but you are now presenting the request just 
for the Office of Public Affairs. I assume somebody else will make 
a request on the other funds. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. The funds for those activities were included 
in the appropriation we discussed this morning. I might be able to 
clarify this order splitting up the functions. 

In addition to the public affairs functions we are discussing now 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Legislative and Public Affairs 
included the Office of Legislative Liaison under Brigadier General 
Hauck, an Office of Legislative Programs, and a Legislative Reference 
Section. 

With respect to public affairs functions, the Office of Public Affairs 
and the Assistant Secretary and his immediate staff were carved out 
and established as a separate office. 

On the legislative side, General Hauck, who was formerly Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Legislative Liaison, was made an Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense and retained his legislative liaison re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let us shorten this. I am primarily interested in 
your request for funds. You have set out in a table a number of 
employees. I want to know where that division comes, whether there 
are going to be more now that you have divided the two or whether 
this includes both. 

Mr. Lortis. This order was not necessarily designed to reduce per- 
sonnel so much as to bring greater emphasis to the ‘public affairs func- 
tions. If there is a saving, it will come in the legislative functions 
after it is determined how this work should be per formed in the Office 
of the General Counsel. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some of us who think there has been too 
much emphasis placed on this and that there is a waste of talent and 
money in this particular activity. I have felt that way for some time. 
There are other members of the committee who feel the same way. 


LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 


As far as legislative liaison is concerned, some of them do a fairly 
good job and yet, on the other hand, some ‘of the things that happen 

make your blood boil. In the first place, when I write to the Secretary 
of Defense or to the Secretary of the Army or to the Secretary of 
the Air Force, I expect a reply from the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretary of the Army or the Secretary of the Air Force. Maybe it 
will be prepared by legislative liaison, but if I were merely wanting 
some information, I can pick up the phone and call legislative liaison 
myself. When I write to the Secretary, I have a reason for doing it 
and every Member of Congress is in the same position. 

To write to any of the secretaries and get a letter back signed by 
maybe a lieutenant colonel or a colonel or even a general does not 
answer it. If that is going to be the program that is going to be 
followed, I for one would just as soon abolish some of these things 
and let the secretaries answer some of their own correspondence. 
They do not have any more mail to sign than I do. 

The legislative liaison or Military Legislative Reference may pre- 
pare the answer, I do not worry about that so much. But there is 
always a reason for writing a Secretary. A Secretary’s signature 
on a letter means a lot more to me or to anybody else than the signature 
of someone who has been assigned to give out a routine reply. Many 
of them are routine. 

When you get a letter about a case and then you make a direct 
request for more specific inform: tion about one part of it and your 
response comes back a letter which is word for word, period for period, 
comma for comma, like the original letter you got, there is something 
wrong. Would you not think so, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. I am sorry that some of the other mem- 
bers are not here. We have had this same thing up before. Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTIONS AS TO EXPENSES FOR THE 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. Forpv. What is the phraseology of this limitation which is ap- 
plicable to your public relations fund ? 

General Moore. What is the section number on it ? 

Mr. Forp. Will you read it for the record, please ¢ 

Mr. Lortis. Section 620 reads: 


Funds provided in this act for public information and public relations shall 
not exceed $3,270,000. 


In order to implement that the Department of Defense published 
an instruction which defines what 1s to be charged against that 
limitation. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have a copy of that memorandum in the record ? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


Number: 7210.1 
Date: December 22, 1954 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Accounting, control, and reporting on special limitation, “Expenses for 
public information and public relations activities” (DD-—Comp(Q)188). 
References: (a) Department of Defense Directive 7210.1, dated October 26, 
1953. 
(b) Department of Defense Instruction 7200.2, dated April 28, 1954. 
Enclosures: (1) Memorandum, dated February 2, 1951, for Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, from Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller). Subject: Regulations for statistical 
costing of military personnel services. 
(2) Department of Defense instructions for statistical costing of 
military services in industrial- and commercial-type estab- 
lishments. 


I. SUPERSESSION 
This instruction supersedes reference (a). 


II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this instruction is to implement reference (b) by providing 
additional interpretations and definitions, specifically with respect to the special 
limitation expenses for public information and public relations activities in the 
Department of Defense. 


III. STATUTORY REQUIREMENTS 


Special limitations imposed by the Congress in current appropriation acts limit 
the amount of funds which may be obligated or expended in a given fiscal year 
for public information and public relations activities. 


Iv. ACTIVITIES TO BE INCLUDED 


A, Pay and allowances of all personnel, including secretarial and clerical, both 
military and civilian, engaged in the activities indicated below will be included. 
The applicable share of pay and allowances of personnel engaged in this work on 
a part-time basis will also be included. In determining the cost of military pay 
and allowances for services performed by military personnel, the principles and 
procedures for computing standard military compensation rates as outlined in 
the Department of Defense instructions for statistical costing of military services 
in industrial- and commercial-type establishments, dated February 2, 1951, may 
be used. 
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B. For the purpose of costing and except as excluded in paragraph C, below,,. 
public information and public relations activities include : 

(1) Preparation of material (whether voluntary or upon specific request) 
for distribution to, and official contacts with representatives of, nongovern- 
mental publications. 

(2) Preparation of material (whether voluntary or upon specific request) 
for radio and television broadcasting purposes, and official contacts with 
broadcasting representatives. 

(3) Preparation and publication of advertisements in any form whether 
paid or free. 

(4) Preparation, installation, presentation, and circulation (including 
packing, crating, and transporting) of exhibits, except those for internal 
use, procurement purposes, or civilian contractor plant morale and incentive 
purposes. 

(5) Production and presentation of motion pictures and film strips, except 
those for internal use within the Government. 

(6) Preparation and printing of publications other than those required by 
law or those issued primarily for internal use in the Government, 

C. The following activities are excluded : 

(1) Time of civilian and military officials (other than those having public 
information or public relations as a specific responsibility) who, by virtue 
of their offices, are called upon to participate in such activities. 

(2) Time of personnel devoted to such matters as accounting, personnel 
records, or supply for public information or public relations activities. 

(3) Time of personnel whose work is devoted to publications required by 
law, or those primarily for use within the Government. 

(4) Answering of correspondence and inquiries from the public, or par- 
ticinating in meetings intended to answer questions from the public. 

(5) Issuance of interpretations of regulations, orders issued under the 
Administrative Procedures Act, etc. 

(6) Time of personnel at open-house presentations at military installa- 
tions, participating in parades, musical concerts, and demonstrations. 

(7) Advertisements, exhibits, films, film strips, or publications relating 
to acquisition of Government property, or recruitment or employment of 
Government personnel. 

D. Direct exnenditures for travel, materials, and supplies, and other nurnoses 
applicable to the activities indicated in paragraph BR, above, will be included. 
Incidental expenses, such as use of equipment, transportation of things (other 
than as specifically provided for in sec. IV.B (4)), postage (other than penalty 
mail which is charged centrally), telephone charges (other than long-dis- 
tance calls), stationery and office supplies, or allocations of indirect expenses for 
the oceupancy of space in military installations are excluded. 

E. The activities evcluded under section ITV C and D, above, do not apnly to 
the approrriation “Salaries and exrenses, Office of Public Information, Denart- 
ment of Defense.” In the case of the Office of Public Information, OSD, all 
expenses incurred in the operations of that Office are subject to the limitation 
stated in current appropriation acts. 


Vv. ACCOUNTING, CONTROL AND REPORTING PROCEDURES 


A. The policies stated in reference (b) will apply for purposes of accounting 
and control of public information and public relations activities. 

B. Each department or office of the Department of Defense authorized to 
expend funds for public information and public relations activities will submit 
quarterly reports of obligations in dunlicate to the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Comntroller). The first report to be submitted under this 
instruction will cover the quarter ending March 31, 1955. These reports are to 
be submitted not later than the first day of the second succeeding month follow- 
ing the end of the period reported and will show the total amounts available to 
the respective department or office and the cumulative total obligations for the 
current fiscal year to date. Obligations should be classified and reported by ob- 
ject of expenditure. It will not be necessary to so classify the amount available. 
The reporting requirements of this instruction are in addition to the reporting 
requirements of reference (b). 
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VI. REPORT CONTROL SYMBOL 


Report Control Symbol DD-Comp(Q)188 has been assigned to the reporting 
requirement of this instruction. 


VII. IMPLEMENTING REGULATIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


A. In addition to the requirements of section VIII, reference (b), each military 
department and the Budget and Finance Division, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense will be responsible for issuing departmental regulations and/or special 
instructions to implement the provisions of this instruction for its department 
or office. 

B. Four copies of such regulations or instructions will be submitted to the 
Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), within 30 days from date of 
this instruction. 

VIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This instruction is effective immediately. 
W. J. McNEIL, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 
(Enclosures, 2.) 


7210.1 
Dec 22, 54 (Encl. 1) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1951. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army 
The Secretary of the Navy 
The Secretary of the Air Force 
Subject: Regulation for statistical costing of military personnel services. 


Department of Defense regulations covering the operation of working-capital 
funds for industrial and commercial-type establishments (industrial funds) re- 
quire that excluded costs (those items for which expenditures are not made by 
the performing establishment) shall be determined and recorded statistically. 
Since military compensation represents an important element of these excluded 
costs, it is desirable that the costing of such services shall be obtained on a uni- 
form and practical basis. 

I have approved the attached instructions for pricing military personnel serv- 
ices for statistical cost purposes when such costs are required to be reflected 
in arriving at the full cost of all work performed by an industrial or commercial- 
type installation financed by industrial funds. The instructions provide for 
the pricing of military services with the use of standard rates which include pay 
and all allowances where applicable. 

For the present, these instructions are not prescribed for use in costing mili- 
tary personnel services at any other type installation, but it is recommended that 
the principles expressed therein be used in all other areas where statistical costs 
are accumulated. 

In order that the format of published rate tables for each department may be 
as uniform as possible, illustrative schedules and explanations are attached for 
use in the preparation of the required tables. 

The military departments are requested to take the necessary action to imple- 
ment these instructions and to report, as soon as possible, on the action taken 
to place them in effect within their respective departments. 

W. J. McNEIL. 


7210.1 
December 22, 1954 (Enclosures 2) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTIONS FOR STATISTICAL COSTING OF MILITARY 
SERVICES IN INDUSTRIAL- AND COMMERCIAL-TYPE ESTABLISHMENTS 


1. Purpose.—This memorandum prescribes the basic principles which shall 
govern the pricing of military personnel services for statistical cost purposes in 
arriving at the full cost of all work performed by an industrial- or commercial- 
type installation financed by industrial funds. 

2. Standard rate tables.—Services performed by military personnel shall be 
costed at standard military compensation rates. Such rates shall be established 
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as weighted averages of pay and allowances computed without deduction for 
allowances paid in kind, to which personnel have an inherent right, considering 
the basis of rank, grade, length of service, occupation, or location. Separate 
rates shall be established as: (1) Basic rates, by rank or pay grade on the basis 
of average cumulative years of service, and (2) incremental rates for incentive 
and special pay applicable to occupation or location. These rates shall be based 
upon: the schedules as given in Public Law 351, 81st Congress, Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, and other applicable authority. 

3. Basic standard military compensation rates.—These rates shall be estab- 
lished for each rank or pay grade on the basis of weighted averages, combining 
the following factors: 

(a) Basic pay, including increases for cumulative years of service (sec. 
201). 

(0) Basic allowances: 

(1) Subsistence (sec. 301).* 
(2) Quarters (sec. 302).* 
(c) Other allowances: 
(1) Personal money allowances (secs. 304 and 520).* 
(2) Quarters. 
(3) Clothing allowances of enlisted personnel only (sec. 505).? 

Costs shall be charged on the basis of the number of personnel in each rank 
or pay grade on board for the period. Allowance values shall be included at 
the cash allowance rates on the assumption that they are the equivalent of values 
in kind. The rates shall not include any monetary benefit provided for in sec. 
520* (so-called saving provision) ; neither shall the rates include any allowance 
for family benefits. 

4. Incremental standard military compensation rates.—The rates given in 
Public Law 351? cover the following types of compensation : 

(a) Incentive pay for hazardous duty (sec. 204) :* 

(1) Flight crew duty. 
(2) Submarine duty. 
(3) Noncrew flight duty. 
(4) Glider duty. 
(5) Parachute jump duty. 
(6) Leprosy duty. 
(7) Explosion demolition duty. 
(8) Submarine escape tank duty. 
(9) Diving training duty. 
(b) Special pay: 
(1) Physicans (see. 203) .* 
(2) Dentists (sec. 203). 
(3) Diving duty (sec. 205).* 
(4) Sea or foreign duty for enlitsed personnel only (sec. 206). 
(5) Cost of living per diem allowance (sec. 303b).* 

Rates for the above types of compensation shall be applied to cost the prime 
functions to which they pertain, and not to cost basic assignments unless the two 
are identical. For example: 

A. The basic rate for a rated budget and fiscal officer would be used to cost 
the budget and fiscal function while his flight pay would not be a cost of that 
function or any other function of an industrial- or commercial-type estab- 
lishment. 

B. Both basic rate and physicians special pay for a rated doctor would be 
used to. cost the medical function. 

5. Accretions.—Special one-time or lump-sum payments shall not be included 
in the compensation rates for statistical costing. Accretions include the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Special reenlistment bonuses (sec. 207). 

(b) Mustering out or terminal leave. 

(c) Death gratuities. 

(d) Retroactive awards or special pay raises which are applicable to pre- 
vious cost periods. 

(e) Suggestion awards for savings ideas. 

(f) Separation and severance pay for physical disability (sec. 403). 

6. Other elements of military compensation.—Although values for medical, 
dental, educational, welfare, and retirement allowances might be construed as 


1 Public Law 351, 81st Cong., Career Compensation Act of 1949. 
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part of gross military earnings, these costs will not be considered for inclusion 
in the uniform compensation rate structures. 

7. Standard work period for military personnel.—For purposes of costing mili- 
tary personnel, the standard work period shall be established as 40 hours within 
any calendar week. For purposes.of establishing compensation rates, the work 
year shall consist of 52 weeks, 260 days, or 2,080 hours. When and if the normal 
workweek of industrial- and commercial-type establishments is changed in any 
department, standard military cost rates shall be changed accordingly based upon 
the foregoing formula. 

8. Excess productive military time.—The total aetual cost of military personnel 
is not increased by excess time. It is recognized that in cost accounting for 
industrial-type activities, excess military productive time should be costed sta- 
tistically for purposes of cost control, but since this cost element is not consid- 
ered significant, it is not desired to treat this element of cost statistically. 

9. Lost productive military time.—In accounting for industrial-type operations, 
any military time lost to productive effort during the standard work period (par. 
7) by reason of miscellaneous duties, leave, illness, imprisonment, etc., shall be 
charged statistically to appropriate overhead accounts established for such pur- 
poses and distributed in the same manner as other elements of such overhead. 

10. Duplicating costs.—It is recognized that the inclusion of values in kind in 
basic standard military compensation rates (par. 3) may create duplication of 
costs covered functionally under food services, clothing issues, or quarters main- 
tenance. Accordingly, cost reports shall reflect appropriate eliminations of such 
duplicate costs. 

11. Tables of compensation.—Each of the military departments shall establish 
official tables of military compensation rates in accordance with the principles 
and procedures prescribed herein. Tables of compensation shall be reviewed 
and necessary revisions shall be made at least once each fiscal year. 

Recommended : 

H. W. BorpNer, 
Assistant Comptroller for Accounting Policy. 
Approved : 


W. J. McNEIL, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller. 


Date: February 2, 1951. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES FOR ESTABLISHING BASIC STANDARD COMPENSATION RATES 
BY GRADES FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 
Work sheet 
column No. 
1. Separate rates are to be established for each pay grade O-1 through O-8 
for officers (including separate rates for the various O-S categories), 
W-1 through W-4 for warrant officers and E-1 through E-7 for enlisted 
personnel. 

Women officers (including medical) should be included with male officers 
in establishing a rate by rank. 

E-1 grade for enlisted personnel shall include both under 4-month and over 
4-month categories and a single rate established. 

Number in each grade shall be taken from latest information and sources 
footnoted. 

Total years in service shall be the total of all years of service of all personnel 
in each grade included in column 8. 

Average nuinber of years shall be obtained directly from strength statistics. 
If not available, average number of years shall be determined by dividing 
column 4 by column 3. 

Annual rate: This is the basic pay rate as per table in section 201 (a) of 
Public Law 351, 81st Congress, in which the average number of years (5) 
falls. Since the average number of years is a weighted average, the rate 
shall not be adjusted. For example, if the average number of years is 13, 
the 12-year rate is to be used, not an average of the 12- and 14-year rates. 

Personal money allowances should be included in accordance with section 
304. Rate for fleet admiral and general of the Army are pursuant to 
other laws saved under section 520. 
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Work sheet 
column No. 


8. Food values shall be as provided in section 301: Basic Allowance for Sub- 

sistence. 

(a) Officers (and warrant officers) being at 42 per month or $504 per year. 

(b) Enlisted persons: It is to be assumed that numbers at emergency rate 

of $3 per day will be negligible and therefore the rate will not be 
used in establishing standards. 

(c) The number receiving cash allowances at $2.25 per day shall be deter- 

mined. The number times $2.25 times 365 days shall be computed. 

The number receiving $2.25 per day shall be deducted from the total 
in grade and the net figure used to compute the value of rations, i. e., 
net number times $1.05 times 365 days. 

The value computed above shall be combined and divided by the total 
numbers in grade to establish an average value for food (both cash 
and rations). This shall be the food rate. 

Clothing: The cash allowances for clothing for officers will not be included 
as these are considered cost of entrance to duty. Likewise, initial cloth- 
ing allowances for enlisted persons shall not be included in standard pay 
rates. 

Shelter: This is to be computed at rates for each grade provided in Sec- 
tion 302: Quarters. Percentages of personnel with dependents and with- 
out dependents should be ascertained. These must combine to a 100 
percent total of personnel by each grade. Applying these percentages 
to the number of personnel and multiplying each of the two categories by 
the applicable rates, a combined total value of quarters allowances (cash 
and in-kind) will be determined. Dividing the product by the total num- 
ber of personnel, an average value will be determined. This average 
value will be used on the assumption that quarters furnished equal cash 
allowance values from an overall service viewpoint. 

Total annual rate is the composite values of basic pay, food, clothing, and 
shelter as determined above. Incentive rates and accretions shall not 
be included. 

General—(a) Rounding of data.—To provide uniformity, all fractional per- 
centage factors shal be rounded to the nearest full percentage. Average years 
of service shall be rounded to the nearest cumulative periodic step as given 
in schedules under section 201 of Public Law 351, 8lst Congress. Rates shall be 
rounded as shown below. 

(b) Rate tables.—In establishing hourly, daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly 
rates, the total annual rate shall be divided by 2080 to secure an hourly rate 
which shall be the basis for the rate table computations as follows: 

. Hourly rate to be rounded to nearest penny. 

. Daily rate is 8 times hourly rate rounded to nearest penny. 

. Weekly rate is 5 times daily rate rounded to nearest 10 cents. 

. Monthly rate is 4%, times weekly rate rounded to nearest dollar. 

. Yearly rate is 12 times monthly rate rounded to nearest $10. 

For example: Pay grade 0-2, first lieutenant, Air Force calculated total eom- 

pensation is $4,972, therefore: 

Yooaq of $4,972 or $2.390+- rounded to $2.39 per hour. 
$2.39 times 8 or $19.12 per day. 

$19.12 times 5 or $95.60 per week. 

$95.60 times 414 or $414.2348 rounded to $414 per month. 
$414 times 12 or $4,968 rounded to $4,970 per year. 


a. 


CIm Cob 


Air Force (illustration only) 


Ss. 


U. 


Work sheet for basic standard military compensation rates, 
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Mr. Mutter. Does that include legislative reference, too? Is that 
considered a part of that? 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir. This is only for public information and public 
relations activities. 

Mr. Forp. According to the information set forth on page 6 of the 
justification, it shows that in fiscal 1958 you anticipate that you will 
have under this program $3,355,000. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. The increase in the limitation provided this 
year is due principally to the contribution to the civil-service retire- 
ment fund. 

Mr. Forp. Could the committee assume, then, that the Department 
is asking for a revision in the limitation ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. It is a revision to provide for items of cost 
that were authorized by Jaw and were not provided in the limitation 
for the fiscal year 1957. In other words, if we maintained the same 
level of effort that we do in 1957 it will cost approximately $85,000 
more. 

NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Mr. Forp. Does this also include any increases in cost which result 
from this change that Mr. Scrivner was discussing earlier? 

Mr. Lortis. No, sir; no increases in personnel are provided as a 
result of that change. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is bound to be at least one increase. You are 
going to have a new Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Lortis. His salary has been in the budget all along. Mr. Ross 
served in that position with both the legislative and public affairs 

responsibilities. 

Mr. Forp. In the past has a comparable position been included 
under the limitation ? 

Mr. Lorris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And it is likewise included under the fiscal 1958 limit? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, for each of the years fiscal 1958 and 
going backward the same criteria have been in effect? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. You had a request in for 2 positions and filled only 1. 
What happened to the money for the other one? 

Mr. Lortts. No. There are nine Assistant Secretaries authorized in 
the National Security Act, as you know. One of those positions which 
formerly carried both the legislative and public affairs responsibilities 
is now being utilized for the public affairs functions alone. No As- 
sistant Secretary position is utilized in the legislative area. Legisla- 
tive liaison responsibility was transferred to General Hauck as 
Assistant to the Secretary. The legislative programing responsibili- 
ties were transferred to the General Counsel’s office. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is this position that General Hauck is going 
to have? 

Mr. Lortis. Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Legislative 
Liaison. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of your news stories said that Snyder’s job, 
the one he was taking, is held by 1 man and now 2 men are going 
to doit. I did not write the news story. 
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Mr. Lorris. He has had two areas of responsibility in the past. He 
now has only one—public affairs. 

Mr. Scrivner. That means another additional person, then? 

Mr. Lortis. The same number of people. 

Mr. Scrivner. It cannot be. 

General Moore. Prior to the reorganization General Hauck was 
Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for Legislative and Public Affairs. 
The legislative functions have been redistributed and the work that 
General Hauck was performing as a deputy will now be performed 
under his own name as Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. The 
legislative programing functions have been transferred to the Office 
of the General Counsel. This leaves the public affairs functions to 
be performed by the new Assistant Secretary. 


PERSONNEL FOR LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


Mr. Forp. The people General Hauck will have under him will come 
from there? 

Mr. Lortis. They are the people who have been included each year 
in the estimates that we reviewed this morning for Mr. Wilson’s office 
under the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, OSD.” 

Mr. Forp. He is not drawing any people from the Office of Public 
Information and Public Relations‘ 

Mr. Loris. No, sir. We have always budgeted for those people for 
legislative liaison in the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense.” 

Mr. Forpv. What will be the size of General Hauck’s office or what 
will be the number of his personnel ? 

Mr. Lortis. He had 7 civilian and 6 military on February 28, 1957. 
One of the military personnel has since been detached. 


ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC AND LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


Mr. Forp. I think it might be helpful for the record to show the 
number of people he has currently, what are anticipated in fiscal 1958, 
and it probably would be well to have some history shown in a chart 
of the size of that particular office, broken down as to military and 
civilian personnel. 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Recapitulation by appropriation 














Pepa ment—Feb. 28, 1957 
Activity Civilian Military 
Ail hte ites O) AoE ae kis ah er ee Total 
OSD OPA OSD | OPA 
_ - - — - — = = —} en | ete oJ qeetgien | — $f ee 
| | 
Office of the Assistant Secretary (PA)_- Ossi 8 
Office of Public Affairs . al a 56 47 103 
Assistant to the Secretary—Legislative | 
Affairs 7) 6 | ine 13 
Positions transferred to General Counsel. -| 22 22 
Ri tveianan tan erie 37 | 56 | 6 47 | 146 
Estimated year-end strength—June 1958 
} ; Pi vr. ed c? thst 
Activity | Civilian | Military 
ae S53 s al 2 Total 
OSD OPA | OSD OPA 
Office of the Assistant Secretary (PA) 9 | : = . 9 
Otlice of Public Affairs Sd Kiet ae 55 see 48 | 103 
Assistant to the Secretary—Legislative | | | 
Affairs | ee. te | Bi likncdka ns neki 12 
Positions transferred to General Counsel 22 22 
WOO csidivctcccs ibaa a 38 | 55 | 5 48 | 146 


Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Mauon. Mr. Miller? 


NEWS RELEASE CONCERNING B-52 AROUND THE WORLD FLIGHT 


Mr. Miuurr. Mr. Secretary, I realize you have a very difficult task 
to channel out siaiiens ition, and one of the things that concerns me 
and I think other members of this committee is that when we attempt 
to see that there is a proper picture painted to the American people 
concerning what is going on we get into hot water, or so it seems to 
me. Almost every week, often every day, there is something in the 
papers which indicates discord or inaccuracy or things going on in 
connection with the Defense Department that this committee, as Mr. 
Scrivner has pointed out, learns about from the press when we have 
had hearings maybe that very week supposedly getting the inside 
story. 

Nobody likes censorship, either, but with matters as critical as 
Defense Department business is bound to be, I still do not quite get 
how your office functions with respect to the three other Departments 
in the release of news. I will give you an example. You probably 
read the articles which have been in papers recently about supposed 
preference given certain magazines with respect to news of the 
round-the-world flight of the B-52. It was charged that some news 
magazine people got pictures that were not given to others. 

Does your particular Office have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Auten. It did not, in that particular instance. 

Mr. Mitter. Should it not have? 
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Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. The plan for this flight was meager to 
have been coordinated; that is, the photographic coverage for what 
we term across-the-board release of pictures was planned by the Air 
Force. I believe that General Kinney, who is the Chief of Informa- 
tion of the Air Force, has discussed with Congressman Sisk—am I 
right ? 

r. Murer. There is a Congressman Sisk . 

Mr. Auten. The circumstances surrounding the release of those 
pictures. There was an administrative mistake in connection with 
this. 

Mr. Mitirr. That was at the Department of Air Force level and 
did not come into your purview at all, is that right? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION COORDINATING COUNCIL 


Mr. Miter. Do you take any steps to have things of that sort chan- 
neled? It seems to me that the only purpose that I can see for having 
a Defense Department level for public information on any scale is to 
prevent things that are getting into the press that indicate dissension, 
discord, and so on, perhaps exaggerated. As you say, you do not 
know what the headline is going to carry once the story breaks. Oft- 
times it astounds the very person who has given out the release. 
Just the same, if you are to function properly, it seems to me, you 
must have some hold over that in some way. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. This is one of the things that we are working 
toward hopefully. It is a large operation and controls are difficult. 
I think we are making progress, although sometimes it does not seem 
that we are because of the frequency with which these incidents seem 
tooccur. We try, for instance, in our Public Information Coordinat- 
ing Council, where we have the Chiefs of Information of the three 
services, to discuss these, to see to it that, where possible, this will not 
happen again. The personnel involved are sometimes reprimanded 
or other action taken to obtain the necessary results. However, we 
in the Defense Department at the present moment have tried to avoid 
the use of punitive recourse where possible. 


CORRECTION OF ERRONEOUS INFORMATION 


Mr. Mitier. Do you have any function of trying to keep the record 
straight? In other words, if some unauthorized statement goes out 
or appears to have the color of authenticity but is erroneous and does 
not tell the story, do you put out releases to counteract the erroneous 
impression that may be given to the public ? 

Mr. Auten. Ordinarily not, simply because by pointing out the 
erroneous or possibly erroneous fact we may be pointing up the secur- 
ity of a particular item. So the only thing that I can do—and I do 
this—is to ask for an explanation of the individual service, if indeed 
you can tell which service it is which has done this, and ask for a 
reply as to what action they have taken to see that it does not happen 
again. 
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NEWS RELEASE ON ARMY-AIR FORCE MISSILE RIVALRY 


Mr. Miter. Just as an example of another case in the papers today, 
we in this committee have gone through extensive hearings on ballistic 
missiles and the various programs, and the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams. There is an AP article in today’s press which refers to an 
article, which I have not seen, in Aviation Week. This has a Wash- 
ington dateline, March 17, which says: 

Aviation Week magazine said today that the Army Ballistic Missiles Agency 
refused to let an Air Force evaluation team enter the Army’s Redstone Arsenal 
at Huntsville, Ala., last December. 

Then it goes on and indicates that the Army had practically defied 
the Secretary of Defense. 

I only know what I have read here about that article, but it is an 
entirely different picture from what has been presented to this com- 
mittee, and it upsets me on two counts. One is, if it is true and we 
have not been told about it, it is rather unfortunate. On the other 
hand, if what we have heard is the true state of affairs, why should 
the public not know what is right instead of being given what is 
wrong? Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Aten. Only as far as you are, sir, that I read it this morning. 
I have not had a chance to look into it. 

Mr. Miter. I think you agree it is not in the public interest to 
have this kind of thing aired in that way, particularly when people 
right here, you might say under the dome of the Capitol, do not hear 
about it until they read it in some magazine. 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mutter. I would hope that your particular shop would be able 
to ride herd on these things. If you cannot do it, it is hard to know 
who could. 


REQUESTS FOR BANDS, TOURS, AND BRIEFINGS 


I am referring now to page 5 of the justifications here. How do 
you handle or what does your shop do with respect to requests for 
bands, information materials, tours, briefings, and so on? 

Mr. Auten. Under Mr. Schooley’s direct supervision we have two 
offices, the Office of Public Information and the Office of Special Activ- 
ities. We have a directive which sets up the criteria by which, for 
example, bands or air fly-overs or demonstration teams or marching 
units are authorized for fairs or exhibits of that nature. 

Mr. Mitter. You get out criteria. Is that as far as you go with it? 

Mr. AtuEN. No, sir. The requests come in when they are of national 
scope to our particular Office 

Mr. Miuuer. Let us take a hypothetical case. Nearly every Mem- 
ber of Congress probably has had this type of experience. We will 
say there is a particular ceremonial anniversary or something and 
they say, “We want the Marine Band or a military band.” Have you 
a special formula that should be followed? My personal experience 
has been that they usually call the nearest military establishment 
which has a band and ask, “Can you let us have the band?” And 
sometimes they can and sometimes they cannot. Does that go to your 
Office before it is approved ? 
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Mr. Aten. Not necessarily, sir. Quite frequently we will get a 
request from your office, for example, to support the request of the 
local chairman of a festivity in your district, asking for participation 
of military units. We ascertain what military units are available, 
and then we write in or call the people and ask them to cooperate with 
the chairman. 

If you ask, however, for a unit which is delegated to this particular 
area, such as the Marine Corps Band, the Marine Fife and Drum and 
Bugle Corps, the Singing Sergeants or the Thunderbird Demonstra- 
tion Team, such requests would come to our particular Office and 
would be covered largely by the criteria which are spelled out in the 
directive. 

Mr. Mriuer. As a matter of simplifying the procedure, if there is 
a request for a military unit of some sort in town X and, we will 
say, that is close to Second Army Headquarters, would the procedure 
be to request it of Second Army or would it be to request it of your 
Office and have it channeled down ? 

Mr. Arzen. Ordinarily, in that particular case, it would go to 
Second Army, and if Second Army felt that it should notify our 
Office, it would come up through regular channels. As I say, we try 
to divide them up into the local areas and the national, District of 
Columbia, area. 

Mr. Mixer. In other words, the procedure of suggesting to the 
local organization that they go to the unit which they know is in 
existence close at home is not an improper way to approach it, and if it 
can be handled by the local people they have the criteria and they know 
whether they can do it or not. If they cannot handle it, then the 
appeal has to come to higher headquarters for an alternate procedure 
or, if it is in a doubtful area, they clear it with you before they 
give an answer. 

Mr. Atien. That is right. 

Mr. Mixer. I think that isall, Mr.Chairman. Thank vou. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have you and Mr. Schooley with us 
again. You operate in a field in which there is some controversy, and 
you operate in a field in which you do not have complete control be- 
cause there are so many ramifications. The three services have hun- 
dreds of installations around the world. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Manon. I would like to say that Mr. Scrivner has raised a point 
which I think is pertinent. We should have available to the commit- 
tee a statement from all the services giving us the total expenditures 
for public information. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the number of personnel. 

Mr. Manon. Will you see that that is furnished, General Moore? 

General Moore. We will insert that in the record. 

Mr. Manon. That information will come from various sources but 
it would be well to have it at one point, I think. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Summary of public information costs 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 actual | 1957 es 1958 estimate 








Office of the Secretary of Defense !..._....._.....-.--_.----- me. $826, 280 $871, 700 | $908, 590 
) eee pn. SE rpegs Rnd 2 Pactra wéinckadbouaiel pal 753, 630 7 : 815, 500 
NONI Nisin Bice eee ceinas tines botech be bissh we UP) 832, 480 | 3% 815, 500 
BE I oo tine bacain Mian cbanaecbidinnoeemnesatinoemte 723, 482 | : 815, 500 

eee Me tT, ates ie bees tad ehaaee ies j 3, 135, 872. 3, 270, 000 3, 355, 000 
Unobligated balance____._- a. ei sddbimbaaceutetsigdtedsdet 134, 128 | 0 | 0 

Tg 3,270,000 | 3,270,000 000 | 3, 355, 000 


! Distribution of personnel in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (PA): 


! 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 





7 
| 
} 
} 








Immediate Office of the Assistant Secretary_........__- 7 9 | 9 
en eee eee kee ee ae ie 55 55 55 
Army personnel __...... 7 15 | 16 16 
Navy personnel_..........._- 13 14 | 14 
Air Force personnel___________ 17 16 16 
Marine Corps personnel -| 3 2 2 

Ta eee eae diets nc ea aa ae ei 110 112 112 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AS TO JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL OFFICES 


Mr. Frioop. I guess this is not under your shop but comes under 
liaison, but I have had occasion when I was home on different times 
to pick up the telephone and call different offices, and to my amaze- 
ment I get some civilian on the phone, some totally inadequate juvenile 
bi has no idea of military terminology, who does not know where 

Camp Hood is or what a battle cruiser is or anything else. He an- 
swers the phone. “Where is the duty officer?” Well, the duty officer 
is having lunch. That is all right. I am for that. Or “He will be 
here in a minute.” That is all right. He probably is down the hall 
seeing a man about a dog. I am for that, too. 

But is it Public Relations, or whose job is it? First of all, must 
you have civilians? There is nothing in the world more frustrating 
than for a member of this subcommittee to pick up a telephone to 
call a duty officer about a morale or emengenc y release and then 
draw some civilian who, first of all, does not know you are a Member 
of Congress, and who, secondly, certainly does not know, which is 
Mr. Scrivner’s problem, that you are a member of this subcommittee 
and he could not care less. Then generally he does not know what 
you are talking about anyhow. You talk to him for 5 minutes and 
you finally convince him that you are a Member of C ongress, that 
you are identified with the Department of Defense, and “Can I please 
talk to some military personnel?” If he has had a good dinner 
and a good night’s sleep and is not unhappy, this fellow will finally 
put some milita ary personnel on the phone who talks your language. 

That happens not once, Mr. Secretary, but that would happen at 
half past 10 tonight. If you do not believe me, call up. He would 
not know who you are, either. When you tell him, “I am the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Defense for Public Information,” that 
will leave him cold. Maybe it should not, but it will. 
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I do not know whose shop that is. I called up there a couple of 
weeks ago—where, I will not specify—on an emergency matter like 
that, and I got the most effeminate voice that you could believe. 
I said, “Who are you? Are youa civilian?” He said, “Yes.” I said, 
“Are you a WAC or a WAVE or what are you?” He said, “No, I 
am aman.” I would have bet him even money. 

The idea of having this sweet voice coming out of a duty office at 
11 o’clock at night is not good public relations. Maybe the fellow 
just had bad luck. He drew me. 

Haven’t you heard of these civilians trying to handle these military 
messages? Believe me, I have had trouble with them over the tele- 
phone. They do not know what these military abbreviations are. I 
do not know when they started. Maybe you are supposed to have 
civilians there. Maybe the idea is to put military personnel in line 
of duty and take civilians for these more mundane tasks. That has 
merit, I suppose. But at least they should be sent to some kind of 
training school for 10 minutes and you or whoever handles these 
things should point out to them, “When you do business with those 
men up there, be smart. If you ever are lucky enough to get Mr. 
Scrivner or Mr. Flood, be doubly smart.” But nobody does “that. 

I do not know if my colleagues have had that experience, but I am 
near the District and I get a lot of these calls, myself. I call them 
myself at night. I am speaking largely now of after 6 o’clock at night. 
As a matter of fact, I am spe: aking | entirely of evening and weekends. 
I have had a lot of experience with this, not once, but in many, many 
cases in the last several months. It is not good, and I am on your 
team. Imagine what happens when you draw somebody who is not. 
Somebody should take a look at that. 

Do you know what I mean, General? Have you run into these fel- 
lows at all who are on duty at night? 

General Moore. Having associated with the staff for some 20 years 
and most of the time telephoning from here, I know exactly what you 
are talking about. 

Mr. Fioop. Call up tonight about 10 o’clock just for fun and see 
what kind of luck you have. It will astound you, what you get. I am 
used to talking this military jargon as I do with the military people 
out of habit. These civilians do not know what you are talking about. 
Then you get the officer 10 minutes later and you have to go through 
the whole thing all over again. It just is not good. It is time con- 
suming and very bad. I wish somebody would take a look at that. for 
our own good. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Monpay, Marcu 18, 1957. 
INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
CLAIMS 
WITNESSES 


LT. COL. SUMNER FREEDLAND, CLAIMS LIAISON OFFICER, OFFICE 
OF JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, OSD 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: | 
1. Personnel claims... ; Kens ehuidaletaiaaenas .---| $4,478, 795 $5, 250, 000 | $5, 515, 000 
2. Tort claims. ........- . 5 denmsederilnt ahshiame j 11, 549, 965 10, 685, 000 | 8, 470, 000 
3. Admiralty claims - Rodececin aeiedamdal 625, 378 430, 000 | 930, 000 
4. Other miscellaneous claims... ........................-.] 13, 777 35, 000 | 35, 000 
Total obligations._- § os , ot . 16, 667, 915 16, 400, 000 14, 950, 000 
| 


Financing: 


Comparative transfers from (—) other accounts...........| —7, 965, 000 SGOR GOP fists odes cris, 
Unobligated balance no longer available. ...._...... 7 By Beep ABO: fecrcninccusstsn dane adenine 
Os ao dkin o Scdecaccincsesdicntactasweesedl “Ree 11, 000, 000 14, 950, 000 


' 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


fh 

° 
<j 
t 


a 
3, 400, 000 | $14, 950, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 











seid adic st - nee nvoniveceralti nr oee 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate} 1958 estimate 

eae a oo a — —_ aca a _ ee 

BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 

NE 5 ok. Sains Sh ids inten aaa tans $11, 930,000 | $11,000,000 | $14, 950, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. ital cit Rinse anata a 1, 706, 437 | 474, 237 546, 797 
Restored from certified claims account.......................-]-...--..---- -| Fa cercen teak 
Total budget authorizations available................... | 13, 636, 437 11, 546, 797 15, 496, 797 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations . sidtaindtidin iS acces 8, 323, 245 10, 625, 000 14, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations se eile ae se 551, 713 | 375, 000 300, 000 





8, 874,958 | 11,000, 000 14, 300, 000 


. } 
Total expenditures hnntindskadaeiadidininala | 
Balance no longer available: | 
| 

| 


Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 3, 227, 085 
1 


a a ee ha alah all ale, Beat , 060, 157 |_- ‘ so he aa 
Obligated balance carried forward ca demtane aeetes 474, 237 | 546, 797 1, 196, 797 





Total expenditures and balances_...............----- re 13, 636, 437 11, 546, 797 15, 496, 797 
t 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


CLAIMS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Appropriation introduction 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 | 1958 
! | 
Appropriation estimate. _...........--. $11, 930,000 | $11,000,000 | $14, 950, 000 
Deutschemark support Cay. bia 7, 965, 000 | 5, 400, 000 | 
Unobligated balance of appropriation -_- a | —3, 227,085 | = 
ae aia ii oi. Sn dh ewido ne | 16,667,915 | 16,400,000 | 14, 9£0, 000 


This appropriation provides for the payment of all noncontractual claims 
against the Department of Defense as authorized by law and represents the con- 
solidated requirements of the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


Summary of obligations by major category 




















| | 
Category 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
——EEE — = Ee = _ — - | — — Siena —e ———EEE——E 
Personnel claims cn ie nee alin else okie ea $4, 478, oe | $5, 250, 000 $5, 515, 000 
ae ae 11, 549, 965 10, 685, 000 8, 470, 000 
Admiralty claims. _-_- Fine be kd alate dl é 625, 378 430, 000 930, 000 
Other miscellaneous claims aid abiadas ‘ 13, 777 35, 000 35, 000 





meas tigr . SARC Ai: 2 re Rt DOES 16, 667, 915 16, 400, 000 14, 950, 000 


Personnel claims include: 

1. Payments, under authority of the Military Personnel Claims Act (31 
U. 8S. C. 222c and 222e), as amended, of claims of military and civilian 
personnel for private property lost, destroyed, captured, abandoned, or dam- 
aged in the military services. 

2. Payments, under authority of the Marine Casualty Act (5 U. 8. C. 946), 
to civilian employees assigned to vessels operated by the United States for loss 
of life and loss of or damage to personal effects due to war risks (including 
certain marine risks) in accordance with the practices of the maritime 
industry providing similar benefits to merchant marine personnel (including 
the payment of $10,000 in event of loss of life directly or proximately caused 
by war or marine risks, the payment of not to exceed $500 to licensed officer 
merchant marine personnel for loss of personal effects, and the payment of 
not to exceed $300 to unlicensed crew members for loss of personal effects). 

3. Payments, under authority contained in this appropriation, of amounts 
determined by the Secretary of Defense or officers designated by him, to have 
been erroneously collected from military or civilian personnel, including 
amounts previously collected and covered into the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

4. Payments under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (5 U.S. C. 
191a), as amended by Public Law 220, 82d Congress, for claims arising from 
the correction of military or naval records. 


1. Military and civilian personnel claims: 


Fiseal year 1956... . oe ia? tA ee Sethe hes is . $3, 163, 868 
TE aaah os sani cceaciceiighniet inicio en Misivika eek incinan haeneen inticdeasen sivas: gy 
SR IN Se stk i cctcnteriitectntscasiacriserctieiin ernie betildarbchtec tr Siaiabiges edad ._ 8, 776, 000 


This item covers payments for private property lost, destroyed, captured, aban- 
doned, or damaged incident to service of military and civilan personnel. The 
number of such claims is related to the general strength of the Armed Forces, the 
deployment and movement of troops, maneuvers and training activities that give 
rise to claims of this nature. A large portion of such claims arise out of transpor- 
tation of household effects of service personnel. The United States Government 
acts as self-insurer and makes payments to military and civilian personnel for 
claims of this nature. Claims of this type are showing a trend upward in amount 
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due to increasing costs of the items for which the claims are made. Also, recent 
legislation (Public Law 571, 84th Cong., enacted June 7, 1956) increased the 
amount from $2,500 to $6,500 that could be settled for this type of claim. The 
retroactive provision of this act permits reconsideration of claims previously 
settled for $2,500 the maximum limitation established by the act of July 3, 1952. 
This estimate provides $3,776,000 for the settlement of 20,674 claims for fiscal 
year 1958 compared to $3,585,000 for an estimated 19,684 claims for fiscal year 
1957 and $3,163,868 for 17,953 claims settled during fiscal year 1956. 


2. Marine casualty claims: 
BE ON OI aah nw sce cones Shing 3a co peste mar bro him pate woan gas dhe eee oe 
Be SEINE: RINE UM Cia sd deta Saas Dalal secs ao oe csi dln aan eee ee Poe Pyro eA $20, 000 
DUIS RE Bains cick Letaeg haste apo ee ea ee 20, 000 


Marine casualty claims relate to the Department of the Army and represent 
payments to employees on vessels operated by the Army who are compensated 
pursuant to Public Law 106, 79th Congress, as amended. This act provides that 
employees of the Transportation Corps of the Army on vessels operated by the 
United States may be compensated in accordance with the wage practices of the 
maritime industry. It is the practice of the maritime industry to provide certain 
benefits to merchant marine personnel for loss of life and loss or damage to per- 
sonal effects due to war risks, including certain marine risks. In the maritime 
industry these benefits are obtained by means of insurance. In accordance with 
the policy of the Department of the Army of being a self-insurer, the benefits are 
paid to the Transportation Corps civilian marine personnel and their beneficiaries 
directly by the Army. These benefits include (1) the payment of up to $10,000 
in the event of loss of life directly or proximately caused by war or marine 
risks, (2) the payment of $500 to licensed officer marine personnel for loss of 
personal] effects, and (3) the payment of $300 to unlicensed crew members for loss 
of personal effects, 

There are at present no claims pending or awaiting payment. One claim was 
settled for $2,000 in fiscal year 1955 for loss of life as a result of the break-up of 
the vessel Clarksdale Victory in 1947. The provision of war risk insurance 
benefits has not been eliminated from collective bargaining between management 
and labor in the maritime industry, notwithstanding the Korean truce. Also, 
increased harbor and dredging operations in overseas areas give rise to the 
possibility of additional claims of this type. It is extremely difficult to predict 
with any accuracy the number or amount of such claims. The estimate of $20,000 
is a nominal amount to provide for contingent claims of this nature. 


3. Repayment of erroneous collections: 
UD POG SO i cinesircictstimaigiitn eeighiee Sae ed wee eee ee ee $408, 459 
etn POO aeett 2) ok So a es ere 350, 500 
Pisces FORy ise. ee ee ae ee 319, 500 


This item provides for the payment of any amounts determined to have been 
erroneously collected from military and civilian personnel and previously cov- 
ered into the general fund of the Treasury. The estimate for fiscal year 1958 
is for $319,500 for an estimated 5,685 cases involving repayments of erroneous 
collections. This is a reduction of $31,000 from the amount estimated to be 
required during the current year and $88,959 from the actual payments made in 
fiscal year 1956. This reduction is due to the fact that the majority of reenlist- 
ment bonus claims, resulting from the Acting Comptroller General’s decision of 
April 23, 1954, have been or will be settled by June 30, 1957. This decision 
provided that an enlisted person who reenlisted prior to October 26, 1951, and 
failed to complete his term of reenlistment was not required to refund any por- 
tion of the reenlistment bonus paid incident to such reenlistment. 


4. Correction of military and naval records: 


even Pear 10Gb. A A) eee $906, 468 
weeks SOE Blew 4 eh Ee pice eee 1, 294, 500 
Weeeel Fer 10S s iit i Ses, Oe Se ie eo 1, 399, 500 


Provision has been made in these estimates for $1,399,500 for payments arising 
from the correction of military and naval records, pursuant to Public Law 220, 
82d Congress. This statute authorized the establishment of boards whose spe- 
cific function is to correct any military or naval record where in their judgment 
such action is necessary to correct an error or remove an injustice. The act 
authorizes the repayment of fines, forfeitures, or the payment of pay lost on 
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account of military or naval service where the official records are ordered cor- 
rected by such boards. Requests for correction of military or naval records 
must be filed by the claimant, his heirs at law, or legal representatives, within 
3 years after his or their discovery of the alleged error or injustice or within 
10 years after enactment of the act. Such corrections may relate back to actions 
taken since August 2, 1946. 

Payments are made to provide for (1) changes in the character of discharges 
or dismissals; (2) changes in the eligibility for retirement; (3) restoration of 
time lost; (4) restoration of death benefits where the injury or disease resulting 
in death is subsequently determined not to be the result of the member’s own 
misconduct; (5) establishment or adjustment of service credit; and (6) deter- 
mination of eligibility for a change in effective date of promotion, restoration 
of rank, grade, or rating, and similar conditions. The estimates for this item 
are based on the payments that are expected to be made as a result of such 
actions. These claims are administered by a civilian Board for the Correction 
of Military or Naval Records in each military department. 

Tort claims include: 

1. Payments, under authority of the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946 
(28 U. 8S. C. 2672), for damage to or loss of property or on account of 
personal injury or death, where the total amount of the claim does not 
exceed $1,000, caused by the negligent or wrongful act or omission of any 
employee of the Department of Defense while acting within the scope of 
his employment under circumstances where the United States, if a private 
person, would be liable to the claimant for such claim, in accordance with 
the laws of the place where the act or omission occurred. 

2. Payments, under authority of the Foreign Claims Act of 1942 (31 
U. S. C. 224d), to inhabitants of and in foreign countries for damage to 
or loss or destruction of private property or for personal injury or death, 
not to exceed $15,000, caused by the negligent or wrongful act or omission 
of employees of the Department of Defense and under authority of Public 
Law 734, 83d Congress, which provided for a reciprocal and more effective 
remedy in the settlement of certain claims arising out of the acts or omis- 
sions of military and civilian personnel of the Armed Forces in the per- 
formance of official duty in a foreign country and which authorized the 
pro rata sharing of the costs of such claims with the foreign countries. 

8. Payments, under authority of the Military Claims Act of 1943 (31 
U. S. C. 223b) for damage to or loss or destruction of private property, 
or medical, hospital or burial expenses on account of personal injury or 
death caused by military or civilian personnel incident to noncombat activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense. 

4. Payments, under authority of the Federal Tort Claims Act of 1946, 
for claims compromised, arbitrated or settled by the Attorney General. 

5. Payments, under authority of the Property Damage Claims Act of 1919 
(34 U. S. C. 600), for damage to or loss of privately owned property where 
personnel of the naval service or Marine Corps are found to be responsible. 

6. Payments, under authority contained in this appropriation, of claims 
for damages to or loss of private property incident to the operation of 
camps of instruction of Army and Air National Guard units while at or en 
route to and from such camps. 

7. Payments for certain Guam claims under authority of the Guam 
Claims Act (28 U. 8S. C. 174). 


1. Federal tort claims: 


IN TD Citi 55cn BR SEE ts ttn ened $621, 474 
BR PO i ab intiattedinihih teats ia tide bdsm ltnian ecient 658, 000 
nT oa ssernihhiasianicenaidiinicleembanamintiniatanabaaias 658, 000 


The amount requested under this item is for the payment of claims, pursuant 
to the Federal Tort Claims Act, for damage to or loss of personal property or 
for personal injury or death caused by negligence or wrongful acts or omissions 
of military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense while acting 
within the scope of their office or employment. Payments for such claims are 
limited to $1,000 for any one claim. For claims in excess of $1,000 the claim- 
ants action, if any, is by suit in the district court for the district where the claim- 
ant resides or where the alleged act or omission occurred. The majority of such 
claims arise from the operation of trucks and automotive equipment, aircraft, 
and other military vehicles. Experience indicates that the volume of such 
claims is related to the size of the military forces and to the general deployment 
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of troops, training operations, and maneuvers which give rise to accidents and 
tortious acts. Due to increasing costs of labor and materials the average claim 
received and paid is exceeding claims based on similar incidents of previous 
years. The estimate of $658,000 for fiscal year 1958 is the same as estimated 
for the current year and only slightly higher than the fiscal year 1956. 


2. Foreign claims: 


POC FONE Us neti ai a a Se oe $8, 926, 262 
FIGRE Oe Fett akin lh on Se a cbc inne 7, 687, 000 
ORE BOT iin wcgiecielicmn daca iaca cdl otal vntilenin eee 5, 687, 000 


Two statutes authorize the settlement and payment of claims arising in for- 
eign countries for damage to or destruction of property, real or personal, or for 
personal injury or death to inhabitants of foreign countries when such tortious 
act or acts were caused by Department of Defense personnel. The Foreign 
Claims Act of 1942, as amended, was enacted to enable the United States to pro- 
mote friendly relations with foreign countries by the payment of claims arising 
from tortious acts of Department of Defense personnel stationed in those coun- 
tries. Public Law 734, 838d Congress, authorized the Secretary of Defense to reim- 
burse foreign governments for an agreed prorata share of sums expended by a for- 
eign governmnt for paymnet of line-of-duty claims settled pursuant to the terms 
of international agreements. Such agreements provide that certain tort claims, 
arising out of acts or omissions of civilian and military personnel of the Armed 
Forces in the performance of their official duties in a foreign country, of foreign 
inhabitants against the United States shall be adjudicated and settled by the 
foreign government in accordance with its established procedures. Initially the 
foreign government pays all the costs involved in settling such claims. Claims 
arising in the United States against foreign personnel or governments are 
settled in a similar manner. 

Since enactment of Public Law 734 the military departments settle and make 
payments directly to claimants of foreign countries which have an agreement 
with the United States only for acts of their personnel outside the scope of their 
employment, more commonly referred to as non-line-of-duty claims. In other 
countries the responsibility of the Department of Defense for tortious acts of its 
personnel under the Foreign Claims Act of 1942 remain the same. 

It is estimated that appropriated funds in the amount of $2,287,000 will be 
required in fiscal year 1957 and $5,687,000 for fiscal year 1958 compared to 
$961,262 for fiscal year 1956 for such claims. However, deutschemark support 
in the amount of $7,965,000 was utilized for such claims in fiscal year 1956. An 
allocation of $5,400,000 in deutschemark support is available for such claims this 
year. These estimated increases for appropriated funds are due principally to: 
(1) The payment or reimbursement for claims, arising in Germany and previously 
paid from deutschemark support, (2) the probability that claims arising in Korea 
will be paid from appropriated funds, (3) Public Law 827, 84th Congress, enacted 
July 28, 1956, which increased the settlement authority from $5,000 to $ 15,000, 
and (4) an expected acceleration in the presentation of requests for reimburse- 
ments from foreign governments. 


38. Noncombat activity claims: 


BN A SIN iecinistns lied oaboeieiss secant Aensichebeastesctiagdibacccas a ica bade $422, 753 
We TN IE IG Bacay en in acne te vcantch lata ha tas tcieme fs es Ae asa 1, 015, 000 
WT IAL: PONE DN ices ns bce ahhh in aceccgnii a inden tp aetate tip oninivenagh --. 800,000 


In addition to claims payable under the Federal Tort Claims Act, funds are 
required for payments under the Military Claims Act of 1943 for damages to or 
loss or destruction of property, or personal injury or death caused by military 
and civilian personnel acting within the scope of their employment, or otherwise 
incident to noncombat activities of the Department of Defense. Personal injury 
or death claims were previously limited to reasonable hospital, medical, and 
burial expenses incurred. However, Public Law 446, 84th Congress, permits 
payment for pain and suffering, loss of wages and future personal disability. 
This item also includes claims for loss of registered or insured mail, for damage 
to or loss or destruction of personal property bailed to the Government and for 
the damage to real property incident to the use and occupancy thereof. In addi- 
tion, the act permits settlement up to $1,000 of claims overseas which, if they 
occurred in the United States, would be settled under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act. In general, claims of this type are those arising out of authorized activ- 
ities which are military in nature and have little parallel in civilian pursuits. 
Such claims result from maneuvers and operations of ships and aircraft, barrage 
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balloons, instrumentalities having latent mechanical defects, special field exer- 
cises, and the movement of combat or other vehicles. The estimate for fiscal 
year 1958 is $215,000 less than for the current year. This amount represents an 
amount which was required during the current year to settle claims under Public 
Law 904, 84th Congress as a result of an airplane crash near Wold-Chamberlain 
Field, Minn. Congress removed the $1,000 limitation in order to make expeditious 
settlements of claims from this crash. Excluding these claims which were 
authorized by special legislation the estimate is the same as for the current year. 









4. Compromise settlements: 






CNN SE bit ki a itd me sieht dates $1, 556, 922 
In IIE CN od aa cee a ak ce cad ha i oad ait 1, 290, 000 
I MOR i hk i al cee cs enedihnie cl ahaa 1, 290, 000 





The Department of Defense is responsible for the payment of litigated claims 
against the military departments which are compromised, arbitrated, or settled 
by the Attorney General and approved by the court under provisions of the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act. These cases are filed in the district courts throughout the 
United States. When the Department of Justice determines that a case should 
be settled through compromise rather than go to trial and judgment, the Depart- 
ment of Defense makes settlement from this appropriation. The basic factors 
which give rise to litigated cases against the Department of Defense are the 
same as those affecting all tort claims and include (1) the number of personnel 
in service, (2) the distribution of these personnel, (3) the number of vehicular 
devices, aircraft, etc., in operation, and (4) the extent to which such vehicles, 
aircraft, and equipment are being used. During any given time period, the 
accident frequency and the resultant number of claims and suits will be reflected 
cumulatively and will be in direct proportion to these basic factors. In addition, 
certain other elements which affect the number of pending litigated cases and the 
compromises of such actions are (1) the time lag of from 1 to 14% years between 
the accident and the filing of the legal action and (2) the timelag of from 6 
months to 5 years between the institution of an action and the compromise. 

Almost all compromise settlements involve cases in excess of $1,000 and, in 
many instances, represent very large amounts. For example, compromise settle 
ments huve been made as high as $375,000 for one incident. In view of the large 
judgments heing rendered by the courts in tort suits, it is anticipated that future 
compromises will exceed settlements based on similar incidents of previous years. 
It is estimated that the amounts required for fiscal year 1958 will approximate 
$1,290,000, the same as for the current year, for an estimated 200 cases. This 
represents a projection of the number of claims which may be expected to be 
settled by compromise during the year based on an experience factor as to the 
average amount for each case. 

























5. Property-damage claims: 
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It is estimated that $2,000 will be required for the payment of property-damage 
claims pursuant to the Property Damage Claims Act of 1919, which is applicable 
on'y to the Denartment of the Navy. Under this statute the Secretary of the 
Navy is authorized to consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, and pay amounts 
due for damages (other than such as are occasioned by vessels of the Navy) 
to or loss of private property where the amount of the claim does not exceed 
8500 nd where personnel of the Navy or Marine Corps are found to be responsi- 
ble. The estimates of $2,000 for the current year and fiscal year 1958 will cover 
an estimated 10 claims per year. This compares with 11 claims for fiscal year 
1955 at $1,967 and 7 claims at $819 for fiscal year 1956. 












6. National Guard activity claims: 
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This item provides for settlement of claims (not exceeding $1,000 in any one 
case), pursuant to the authority contained in the language of this appropriation, 
for damages to or loss of private property incident to the operation of camps of 
instruction, either during the stay of the Army and Air National Guard units at 
such camps, or while en route thereto or therefrom. The majority of claims 
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processed under this authority are the result of highway accidents involving 
civilian and National Guard vehicles en route to or from camp. Requirement for 
funds for the payment of claims arising from such Army and Air National Guard 
activities are expected to increase slightly for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 because 
of the issue and use of additional equipment and the increase in the number of 
National Guard men participating in the training programs. 


7. Guam claims: 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1958 


This item is for the payment of certain Guam claims payable under authority of 
the Guam Claims Act. The majority of such claims have already been settled, 
but there are still outstanding under this authority certain residual claims which 
are an obligation of the Government. The estimate of $4,000 for fiscal year 1958, 
the same amount as for the current year, is to provide for 2 such items. There 
were no claims of this type settled in fiscal years 1955 and 1956, but one claim 
for $4,334 was settled in fiscal year 1954. 

Admiralty claims include— 

1. Payments by the Department of the Navy, under authority of the 
Admiralty Claims Act (46 U. 8. C. 797), for personal injury or death or 
property damage caused by vessels of the Navy or in the naval service and 
for compensation for towage and salvage services rendered to such vessels. 

2. Payments by the Departments of the Army and Air Force, under author- 
ity of the Maritime Claims Act of 1951 (10 U. S. C. 1861-1866), for claims 
arising from similar marine accidents and incidents. 


1. Admiralty claims: 
Fiscal year 1956 $625, 378 
Fiscal year 1957 430, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 920, 000 


It is estimated that $930,000 will be required to settle approximately 256 
admiralty claims in fiscal year 1958. This is an increase of $500,000 over the 
amount expected to be required for such claims this year. The Department of 
the Navy expects to settle the case of United States Naval Ship Co:ranesque an | 
Steamship Toscana in fiscal year 1958. The Secretary of the Navy has approved 
settlement of liabilities in this case on the basis of 70/30 percent payment of 
legally provable damages in favor of the Toscana interests. Agreement has not 
as yet been reached in the amount of provable damages. However, damages will 
be in excess of $500,000 based on estimated damages of $700,000 to the Steamship 
Toscana and $68,000 to United States Naval Ship Cowanesque. The balance of 
the estimate for fiscal year 1958 is for claims arising from normal operations 
and make no provision for claims which might arise from a major collision or 
other such contingency involving amounts in excess of the average claim. 

Miscellaneous Claims include: 

1. Amounts under authority of the Post Office Claims Act (39 U. S. C. 
135) for the Department of the Navy and Public Law 57, 83d Congress, for 
the Departments of the Army and Air Force to provide for indemnification 
of the Post Office Department for funds embezzied or for claims arising 
from error, loss, or defalcation by unbonded mail clerks and commissioned 
officers. 

2. Payments, under authority contained in this appropriation, of claims 
for damages, arising under training contracts with carriers, caused by the 
negligence of military trainees in accordance with the provisions of agree- 
ments whereby military personnel are trained by carriers at no expense 
to the Government. 


1. Post Office: 
Fiscal year 1956_____- = an <a —tms O Ee 
Fiscal year 1957_.......- ipsam . 30, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 y ies 30, 000 


It is estimated that approximately $30,000 will be required for 45 claims of 
this type during fiscal year 1958. This is the same amount as for the current 
year, but is $16,233 more than for the fiscal year 1956. This is due to the fact 
that bonds on postal clerks for the Army and Air Force, which were in effect 
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when Public Law 57 was enacted in 1953, did not expire until the middle of 
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fiscal year 1956, or December 31, 1955. Based on losses incurred by the Post 
Office Department as a result of operations of the Army and Air Force postal 
service during previous fiscal years it is estimated that $23,000 will be required 
to indemnify the Post Office Department in lieu of providing bonds on such 
personnel. The Department of the Navy will require $7,000, the same amount 
as for fiscal year 1957. This estimate is considerably less than the annual 
cost of bonds for military postal clerks. 


2. Training contracts: 
I snares bina iandinsiatsarersemeemesinsnayaaaie eels pccmenn 
I alc aniehnnimnienien dior mi cablbaR etal $5, 000 
a ries a iaimnirennnieiae 5, 000 


The Army Transportation Corps has contracts in effect with commercial 
railroads, airlines, and barge lines, whereby military personnel are trained by 
these companies at no expense to the Government. However, the contracts 
stipulate that the Government will be responsible for the payment of claims for 
damage to property of such carriers arising out of such training, and for claims 
by third parties against the carriers as a result of such training. Provision 
has been made for $5,000 for fiscal year 1958 to cover payments under authority 
contained in the language of this appropriation for damages caused by personnel 
of the Department of the Army. The $5,000 included in these estimates for fiscal 
years 1957 and 1958 represent the minimum amount which might result from a 
single serious accident. 

Mr. Ritey. The next category is on claims in the Defense Depart- 
ment. 408 

General Moors. Lt. Col. Sumner Freedland, claims liaison officer, 
Office of the Judge Advocate General, Department of the Army, is 
here to justify this appropriation. The committee will find that he 
is quite familiar with the various aspects affecting this appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Ritry. Does your office handle most of these claims ? 

Colonel Freepianp. Sir, in my regular duties I represent merely 
the Army’s segment of this function. 

Mr. Rizr. Do you have with you somebody who has the overall 
picture ? 

Colonel Freeptanp. Sir, I am prepared to make a few remarks 
concerning the overall picture, if I may. 

Mr. Ritey. We would be glad to have that. 

Colonel Freedland. 


' 
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STATEMENT oF Lr. Cou. SUMNER FREEDLAND 


Colonel Freeptanp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the appropriation “Claims, Department of Defense” provides funds 
for the payment, as authorized by law, of all noncontractual claims 
against the Department of Defense. The estimate of $14.95 million 
represents the consolidated requirements of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
for this purpose. The various types of claims authorized to be paid 
from this x ip one have been grouped into four major cate- 
gories—namely, personnel claims, tort claims, admiralty claims, and 
miscellaneous claims. 

The nature of the purposes for which these funds are provided 
makes it difficult to predict with any degree of accuracy and very far 
in advance, the amounts which will actually be required. There are, 
however, certain general factors or indicators which, from past ex- 
perience, we can use as broad guidelines to arrive at an approximation 
of these amounts. 
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In developing the estimates for fiscal year 1958 consideration was 
given to a variety of factors or indicators which influence the amounts 
required for payment of claims under this appropriation. ‘These 
include— 

The overall size of the Military Establishment. 
The number of personnel in activities overseas. 
The number of troop movements. 

Maneuvers and training activities. 

Reports of accidents and losses. 

Experience data for each type of claim. 

Each of these factors was endian in light of the fact that, while 
the average administrative claim is paid within a year from the date 
of occurence, many of the pertinent statutes permit submission of the 
claims up to 2 years from the date of occurrence. Compromise settle- 
ments of our large claims, such as admiralty and cases handled by the 
Attorney General often require 4 to 6 years after the date of the inci- 
dent to effect final settlement. 

The overall requirement for the various types of claims for fiscal 
year 1958 is estimated to be somewhat less than that for the current 
year and last year, but there will be a need for additional appropriated 
funds for fiscal year 1958. Previously Deutschemark support has 
been utilized for foreign tort claims in Germany. However, since it 
is not known how much Deutschemark support may be provided in 
fiscal year 1958, these estimates provide for dollar appropriations to 
cover all tort claims, including those in Germany next year. 

All payments made under this appropriation are authorized by vari- 
ous statutes governing the settlement of claims or by the language of 
this appropriation. Funds not required for these purposes revert to 
the Treasury. No provision is made for any of the administrative costs 
or personnel required to process the claims under this appropriation. 

The estimate of $14.95 million for fiscal year 1958 represents the best 
available projection of our requirements which can o made at this 
time. 

BASIS OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Ritey. Colonel, these claims come up all during the year. You 
probably have a good yardstick by which to measure your require- 
ments; have you not ? 

Colonel FreepLaNnp. Yes, sir. Our past experience is a large factor 
in making up the estimate. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think that $14.95 million is going to cover your 
— or that you will probably have to ask for additional 

unds ? 

Colonel FreeptaNnp. We hope, sir, that it will. To the best of our 
belief, it will. 

Mr. Ritey. Suppose you get Deutschemark support, through nego- 
tiations which I understand are now going on, and have a surplus, 
that goes back to the Treasury, does it not ? 

Colonel] Freeptanp. That is correct. Any funds not used directly 
for settling claims revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Ritey. If you do get Deutschemark support you may have a 
little surplus. 
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Colonel Freepitanp. We may to that extent, sir, provided, of course, 
that all the other factors remain as we have estimated. If the United 
States does not obtain Deutschemark support equivalent to the full 
amount of dollar funds in the budget in leu of Deutschemarks, con- 
sideration would have to be given to whether any lesser amount of 
Deutschemarks should be spread proportionately over all appropria- 
tions, including claims, or used for operation and maintenance only. 
There would be some advantages i in the second alternative. 

Mr. Ritey. How close have your estimates run over the past 5 or 6 
years ¢ 

Mr. Wrum. This year, for example, we have an appropriation of 
$11 million. As of December 31, 1956, we had obligated $4,144,000. 
Our estimates and the actual requirements for claims have varied 
somewhat in the past but during the past 2 years the appropriations 
have proved to be adequate and supplemental appropriations have 
not been required. 

Mr. Rirxy. Have any funds reverted to the Treasury ? 

Mr. Wyum. Yes, sir. In 1956 $3,227,000 reverted to the Treasury. 
This year, however, it is expec ted that our requirements will come 
fairly close to the $11 million which has been appropriated. 

Mr. Rirexy. What about your deutschemark support ? 

Mr. Wyte. We have deutschemark support for this year. This 
support is exclusive of the appropriation of $11 million. 

Mr. Ritey. It has run about $11 million. 

Mr. Wyte. In appropriated funds, yes, sir. 

Mr. Riry. I see. Do you think most of this will be used ? 

Mr. Wyrutr. Yes, sir, according to the most recent calculations. 

Mr. Rirry. Do you consider the estimate of $14,950,000 pretty accu- 
rate for 1958? 

Mr. Wyte. We believe that it is reasonably accurate on the basis 
of the best available data from the services. 

Mr. Rirry. Your personnel claims seem to run pretty much the 
same through the years, if we judge by the 3 years shown here. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Wytre. That is correct, sir. The estimate for 1958 provides 
for $5,515,000 compared with $5,250,000 for the current year. This 
represents an increase of $265,000, or approximately 5 percent. 

Mr. Ritey. The tort claims are harder to estimate, is that right ? 

Mr. Wyrtte. Yes, sir. There are more variables in this particular 
type claim. 

Mr. Rirry. I believe that the field authority for handling tort 
claims was increased in the last year, was it not? 

Colonel Freepianp. Sir, under the Foreign Claims Act there has 
been an amendment which has raised the authority of Foreign Claims 
Commissions for administratively considered claims. Formerly, if 
you had a claim over $5,000 it had to be submitted by the Secretary 
of the Department to Congr ess. Now it has been r: aised to $15,000 
with the result that there will be an increase in the total amount which 
will be paid administratively and a corresponding decrease in the 
amount which will be referred for congressional action. 
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CONTINENTAL TORT CLAIMS 


Mr. Ritzy. What about the continental tort claims? What is the 
authority ? 

Colonel Freepianp. That authority is still limited to $1,000, but it 
is something which we share in common with all gov ernmental agen- 
cies. 

ADMIRALTY CLAIMS 


Mr. Ruwey. The admiralty claims are largely from the merchant 
marine? Is that what I understand by that ? 

Colonel Freep.tanp. Sir, the services operate various naval-type 
vessels. The Army has barges and transports engaged in coastal ship- 
ping, which may be involved in collisions and cause damage to other 
vessels or to piers, and claims arising from such incidents are aid 
from this appropriation. There, of course, the amount of the claim 
is usually much higher because of the seriousness of some of these 
cases, 

Mr. Ritey. Do the personal injury claims and hospitalization of 
your merchant marines, sailors, and nonenlisted personnel come out 
of this fund or from some ot her fund ? 

Colonel Freeptanp. There is provision for such cases under “Ma- 
rine casualty losses” which are included under the general heading of 
“Personnel claims” for loss of life or loss of or dam: age to personal 
effects due to certain marine risks. Otherwise, civilian employees 
assigned to such vessels are covered by the Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Act. 

Mr. Rirxy. Most of them are covered under that? 

Colonel Freeptanp. Yes; that is why the item in this appropria- 
tion is so small. 

MISCELLANEOUS CLAIMS 


Mr. Riney. What are some of the miscellaneous claims? It is a 
small item. 

Colonel Freepuanp. Yes, sir. An example of that is a situation 
where personnel of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, while handling 
postal matters such as registered parcels, stamps, or money orders, 
abscond with or ne ligently lose these funds. The Post Office thereby 
sustains a loss, cae in accordance with the Post Office Claims Act, 
that Department. makes claim upon the respective military depart- 
ment for reimbursement of the amount lost, stolen, or otherwise miss- 
ing. Such claims are paid from this appropriation. 

Mr. Rirey. You correct military and naval records. Does this 
cover administration or just the claims and refunds that you have to 
make ? 

Colonel Freepitanp. Just the refunds, sir. 

Mr. Rirxy. Mr. Wigglesworth. 


PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wicctesworrn. As I understand, in fiscal 1956 you had $16.6 
million and you turned back about $3.2 million to the Treasury. 
That is including the deutschemark figure. In 1957 you had $16.4 
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million and your obligation figure for December 31—do I have it 
right—is $4,144,000? 

Mr. Wruie. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. It looks as if you have a considerable margin 
there. You had some margin in 1956 and it looks as though you have 
considerable margin in 1957. 

Colonel Freepitanp. The $4 million figure does not include the 
dollar value of the deutschemark which would increase that figure con- 
siderably. 

Mr. Wyrm. That is correct. 

Mr. WiecteswortH. What would the figure run? 

Mr. Wruie. The $4 million that I quoted as obligations through 
December 31 applies only to the $11 million direct appropriation 
which was made available this year. 

Mr. WieeLeswortH. What would the figure be with the deutsche- 
marks ? 

Mr. Wrtie. We do not have that figure. We would have to get that 
from overseas. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. On the basis of the appropriated funds of $11 
million for the current fiscal year, and the $4.1 million obligation 
figure for 6 months, it looks as if you probably have a pretty good 
margin. 

Colonel Frerpianp. Sir, if I may address myself to that comment, 
it would be fine if we could determine our requirements on the basis 
solely of how they were running in past months. Unfortunately 
there is a considerable timelag in these claims. Many factors work 
against it. It is only one of the factors that we consider in developing 
the estimates. For example, during the next few months we may be 
faced with rather sizable payments which would increase the require- 
ments during the second half of the fiscal year. 


INCREASE IN PERSONAL CLAIMS 


Mr. Wiccteswortn. Looking at page 7 of the justifications where 
there is a breakdown of the number of claims in each category and 
the dollars involved, I notice personal claims running up in number 
from 17,953 in 1956 to 19,684 in 1957, to an estimated 20,674 in 1958. 
Why should those personal claims reflect that increasing trend ? 

Colonel Freeptanp. One of the reasons for that is the gyroscope 
type of movement where you move a large group of individuals at one 
time. Also, new legislation in the last Congress raised the monetary 
limit for the administrative settlement of personal claims from $2,500 
to $6,500. Formerly, if the claim was considered meritorious in a 
greater amount than $2,500 we were required to seek action of Con- 
gress in such cases but now we have authority to pay up to $6,500, 
so there will be more of those which we will be handling administra- 
tively and will affect the total amount of money required. 

Many of these claims involved items of household goods of per- 
sonnel and it has been found that such items are increasing in cost all 
the time, and this has had a bearing on the dollar requirements. 
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INCREASE IN ADMIRALTY CLAIMS 


Mr. WiccLEswortH. On page 6 of the justification it is indicated 
that your admirs alty claims go from $430,000 in the current fiscal year 
to $930,000 in fiscal 1958, an increase of $500,000. What is the ex- 
planation of that ? 

Colonel FreepLanp. Sir, it is due to an estimate by the Navy of some 
rather large claims arising out of one particular incident, involving the 
United States naval ship Cowanesque and the steamship 7'oscana. 
The claims are still under discussion, but they feel there will be an 
actual payment in excess of $500,000 based on estimated damage of 

$706,000 to one and $68,000 to the other. The increase of $500 000 in 
fiscal year 1958 is to provide for this claim which the Dep: irtment of 
the Navy has indicated will be settled next year. 

Mr. WiccieswortrH. You state that no provision is made for the 
administrative costs or personnel required to process claims under this 
appropriation ? 

Colonel Freepianp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wieeiteswortn. That always has been the case, has it not? 

Colonel FreepLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Riney. Mr. Ford. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Mr Forp. I think it would be very helpful to have in the record, 
Colonel, the historical pattern of the amount of deutschemark support. 
The chart shown on page 4 indicates what the amount of the deutsche- 
mark support will be for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. Can you go back 
and provide for the committee ‘the deutschemark support in this cate- 
gory for prior years ¢ 

Colonel FreepLanp. Yes; we will try to get that, 

Mr. Forp. Will you please put that information in a record / 

(Information referred to follows :) 


Comparable data for prior years are not available. 


Mr. Forpv. What part of the $14,950,000 in fiscal year 1958 would 
be paid for by deutschemark support if you had all that you wanted 

Mr. Wyuie. Approximately $414 million. 

Mr. Forp. $414 million of deutschemark support would take care 
of all of what you foresee as your requirements in Germany during 
fiscal 1958 ? 

Mr. Wyuir. That is right. That is the estimate we had at the 
time we developed these estimates. 

Mr. Forp. Simply because I want the information on the record 
and not because you people can supply it, I would like to have at this 
point the history of deutschemark support for all branches of the 
service for the last 5 years broken down service by service. Can you 
provide that at this point ? 

Mr. Wyte. For this appropriation ? 

Mr. Forp. No; this is aside from this appropriation. 

General Moore. I will insert at this point in the record a summary, 
by service and for the fiscal years—which ones did you ask for? 

Mr. Forp. Starting with fiscal 1957 and going back for 5 years. 
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General Moore. Very well. Our detailed records start with fiscal 
year 1954. 

Mr. Forp. May I ask that you give me a copy of that so I will have 
that for my own personal use ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. If I may state very briefly off the record. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


Dollar equivalent of deutschemark support received from the Federal Republic of 
Germany and the Berlin Magistrat,' fiscal years 1954-57 


[Thousands of dollars] 




















Total Army? Navy Air Force 
Fiscal year 1954: | 
Federal Republic of Germany wie take ; 718, 421 557, 876 | 7, 285 153, 260 
Berlin Magistrat ?.......__- Witt adel tad 14, 033 DEE hs cdctce | 1, 006 
wei ii wiki. Mensa s.. 4 bedi ocwkes 732, 454 | 570, 903 | 7 285 | 154, 266 
Fiscal year 1955: ee 
Federal Republic of Germany ; : 698, 176 504, 711 | 5,441 | 188, 024 
Berlin Magistrat ?_..______- 4 15, 946 13, 830 28 | 2, 088 
MR ct Sete cng ences awn ete te 714, 122 | “518, 541 5, 469 | 190, 112 
Fiseal year 1956: at | | 
Federal Republic of Germany... : 328,363 | 254, 103 4,734 69, 525 
Berlin Magistrat 2...__- 15, 805 14, 389 24 | 1, 393 
Ri dintatenndttk ‘ a ie j 344, 168 | 268, 492 4, 758 70, 918 
Fiscal year 1957: | Pe + 
Federal Republic of Germany -. _..| 4127, 762 | 99, 333 |. 19, 829 
Berlin Magistrat ?...._..- os 16, 859 15,012 27 1, 820 
Tote)... ..... 144, 621 | 114, 345 | 27 21, 469 


1 For occupation costs and mandatory expenditures, based on allocations to the department of Defense by 
the High Commissioner for Germany 

? All amounts for Berlin Magistrat are on a German fiscal year basis (April 1-March 31). 

3 Includes amounts for settlement of claims. 

4 Includes $8,600,000 not allocated to the military departments. This amount has been set aside for the 
settlement of potential claims. 


Mr. Forp. Did the deutschemarks which you have received or an- 
ticipate rec aiving in fiscal 1957 take care of all your claims from the 
German economy ? 

Mr. Wruie. To the best of my knowledge they do, Mr. Ford. We 
have no provision in the $11 million for taking care of any of the 
German claims in this estimate of $5,400,000 “which is the dollar 
equivalent of the requirements. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miniter. On this question of deutschemark support, I am 
limiting my question just to the claims item, not the broad picture. 
In the past was the support we got from deutschemarks based on a 
budgeted amount or was it based on getting payments for certain 
classifications of claims from the German Government? Do you un- 
derstand? Have I made myself clear? In other words, was the 
amount fixed or is it based on an understanding that all claims of 
a certain type would be paid for by the Germans in deutschemarks? 

Mr. Wvtie. It was essentially the latter. Prior to May 6, 1955, 
claims were paid in full out of deutschemark support. Since that 
date, claims in Germany have been administered under the provisions 
of the Finance Convention, under which the United States bears 
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75 percent, and Germany 25 percent of the cost of claims awards. 
The United States share has been paid from the deutschemark sup- 
port contribution. 

Mr. Murr. The latter was the case? 

Mr. Wyruir. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. If that policy were continued, it would mean that 
the same kind of claims that were paid in deutschemarks in the past 
would be paid in the coming fiscal year by the German Govern- 
ment rather than by our Government, and it would not be negotiated 
in so many millions of dollars. 

Mr. Wyruir. The arrangements contained in the Finance Conven- 
tion would continue unless a new agreement is worked out between 
the United States and Germany. 

Mr. Mixer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. As I understand it, under past procedure we have by 
agreement with the West German Government provided that, among 
other things they do for us in return for our having our forces there, 
they pay their own citizens’ claims against our nationals, our military 
people, or certain types of claims. 

Colonel Freepianp. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. One of the things that has always confused the ques- 
tion of deutschemark currency and other similar situations is that 
certain types of benefits that our armed services have received have 
been given in kind. 

One of the arguments that has existed over the years between this 
committee’s approach and that of the Bureau of the Budget, for 
example, is they wanted a dollar value placed on a lot of services that 
we received. For instance, anything from having a campsite donated 
by the local government for our troops in a certain area to just giving 
fire protection to an American installation by some municipal estab- 
lishment. 

To eliminate bookkeeping, this committee has always taken the posi- 
tion that we should not have to calculate that in dollars and cents. 

What I want to know isthis. What you say there at the end changes 
my understanding. They have not just agreed to pay these bills re- 
gardless of what they are in deutschemarks. They have been giving 
enough deutschemarks in the past so that when the time came to pay 
these claims, we could pay them in deutschemarks and not in dollars. 
Is that right? 

Colonel Freepianp. The mechanics have been that they would actu- 
ally administer those claims for us and pay them out of deutsche- 
mark support. 

Mr. Mitier. Then send a tab saying, “We have spent this much”? 
Would they deduct that from the overall deutschemark contribution 
or just say that angle is taken care of ? 

Mr. Wyte. I do not know the answer. 

Mr. Miuuer. I wish, if you can, for the record, that you would get 
that. You can see what I mean, whether it is one of those services 
they give in kind, as it were, or whether it is budgeted and comes out 
of our deutschemark allotment. 
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General Moors. The way the account is operated over there, we 
never get any deutschemarks in the form of currency. That is the 
first situation. 

As obligations which might otherwise lie against the United States 
Government become due, we certify them over to the Germans, 
whether they are for claims or for the employment of persons or for 
supplies that we buy, and we give the claim or the bill back to the 
German Government. They process it and pay it. We have to keep 
careful check on the amounts we e approve for payment, however, for 
the Germans will not pay anything in excess of the amount of 
deutschemark support they have agreed to provide. 

When that exceeds the amount that they agree under the present 
conditions—the current agreement covers the period from May 6 last 
year to May 5 this year and provides for some $155 million in 
deutschemark support—when you have exhausted that, you are be- 
yond the scope of your agreement. 

What we have done, as I understand it, has been to give these 
claims first priority against deutschemark availability, since no ap- 
propriated funds were “requested for this purpose in prior years. In 
allocating deutschemark support to the services, OSD reserved suf- 
ficient deutschemark to cover potential claims. Then the services 
send in bills to the German Government for other supplies and serv- 
ices until they have exhausted the amount of money which the Ger- 
man Government will absorb and will honor under this limitation. 

During the current year when total deutschemark support was be- 
low our “requirements: and the Congress had to restore additional 
dollars to our appropriations, first priority for the limited funds was 
given to claims. Since sufficient deutschemarks were set aside for 
claims, the dollar restorations were necessary to meet the shortfall in 
funds for supplies and services other than claims for the operation 
and maintenance of our forces in Germany. 

Mr. Mitier. But, as a matter of fact, the larger the amount of 
claims that are allowed, the less will be left for other purposes. 

General Moore. Within the amount they agreed to pay on an over- 
all basis in connection with the support of our forces. 

Mr. Murr. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. We will reconvene at 10 
o’clock tomorrow. 
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Tuourspay, Marcu 14, 1957. 


Court or Minirary AppreaALs 
WITNESSES 


HON. GEORGE W. LATIMER, JUDGE 
ALFRED C. PROULX, CLERK OF THE COURT 


Program and financing 


| 1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
| | 
| 





Program by activities: 





Military justice (total obligations) -............-.........- | $341, 907 $375, 000 | $375, 000 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance no longer available...........-.....- DAMED LsnannsuecnseGeheuimiemeets 

WINN iti i sin Dada eldeea eM 361, 400 | 375, 000 375, 000 


Obligations by objects 


























1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions se 5 scheint 45 | 45 43 
Average number of all employees-. - - aah sal 42 45 43 
Number of employees at end of year-_- ‘ 5 | 39 | 45 43 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary -. ae ve $5, 740 | $6, 181 | $5, 985 
Average grade..... GS-7.4 | GS-8.2 | GS-8.0 
01 Personal services: | | | 
Permanent positions -. oe oe $301, 716 | $335, 500 $313, 785 
Regular pay above 52-week base _-_- ; ‘a 1,114 | . 1,215 
Payment above basic rates. - ‘ \ ‘ 97 | 500 | 5 
Total personal services-.-.-.-- wa | 302, 927 | 336, 000 315, 5 
ee See MF a tat aaal 3, 047 6, 000 | 8, 500 
03 Transportation of things - aaa 529 500 | 500 
04 Communication services ---- Seaveanin dia e = 6, 929 8, 000 8, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. Jie a 9, 502 10, 000 7, 500 
07 Other contractual services | 7, 213 4, 500 4, 000 
08 Supplies and materials......._- lint wie | 3, 670 3, 500 | 3, 500 
09 Equipment site dapat 8, 041 | 6, 000 | 6, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contribution to retirement fund-__-_._-_..--- Pvveheresid a | 21, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... _-- ‘ Laniwesase | 49 | 500 500 
Total obligations... ..- | 341, 907 375, 000 | 375, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 











| 
1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
| 
miauape sasiemanined aan —t eden 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appecnriren Maite tbat adebindebtaibiidewhacieatel ae. $361, 400 $375, 000 $375, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward....---.---_-_-_- ae 23, 498 | 30, 555 | 46, 310 
Increase in prior year obligations.................. 25d De Be ith oe | t ce 
Restored from certified claims account... ._._- hse Ft ae 755 | 
Total budget authorizations available_..___. ; 387, 036 406, 310 | 421, 310 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
Expenditures: 
Out of current authorizations -__.._____- _ 312, 968 | 330, 000 | 315, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ___- 23, 265 | 30, 000 | 35, 000 
Total expenditures ; ae aes 336, 23: 360, 000 | 350, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ‘ . 10, 408 |...... 
Other “ i DE ac sa Need 
Obligated balance carried forward ____- wa 30, 555 | 46, 310 | “71, 310 
Total expenditures and balances. __- ; fences 387, 036 | 406, 310 | 421, 310 


Mr. Suepparp. We will take up the Court of Military Appeals who 
are making request for $375,000 for fiscal 1958. Do you have a pre- 
pared statement you wish to make? 

Judge Latimer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

Judge Latimer. May I introduce myself first. I am George W. 
Latimer, an associate judge of the U nited States Court of Milit: ary 
Appeals. 

Mr. Suepparp. We are pleased to have you with us. I wish you 
would pay our compliments to your member who is ill and we hope 
he enjoys a speedy recovery. 

Judge Latter. Thank you, sir. My reason for appearing today 
because Chief Judge Quinn is confined to the hospital. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Suerparp. We will insert the justifications in the record at this 
point. 
(Information referred to follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CourT OF MILITARY APPEALS, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The United States Court . Military Appeals, established by the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice (10 U. C. 801) serves as the court of last resort for all 
of the more serious court- a Be convictions of military personnel. The court 
has jurisdiction as to questions of law in all cases: 

(1) Affecting a general or flag officer, or extending to death; 

(2) Certified to the court by the judge advocates general of the armed 
services, and by the General Counsel of the Treasury Department, acting 
for the Coast Guard; and 

(3) Petitioned by accused who have received a sentence of a year or 
more confinement, and/or a disciplinary discharge. 

The decisions of the court are final in all such cases and there are no further 
direct reviews. 

In addition, the court is required by law to work jointly with the judge ad- 
vocates general of the military departments and to report annually to the Con- 
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gress on the progress of the military justice system under the code, and to recom- 
mend improvements therein wherever necessary. 


CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 
None required. 

REASON FOR CHANGE 
None. 


Appropriation summary 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1958 








1956 1957 
Appropriation or estimate - - -- nina pias anteips eieiniacdaahaitnabtal $361, 400 $375, 000 $375, 000 
Net adjustments (estimated savings) - - .---------------------- = 1D ID bn nn cininicwnnnteseegeaeeeen 
GEE ee II nnd. scons cade pbeiteeetnbiceniindih 341, 907 | 375, 000 | 375, 000 


This appropriation provides for the salaries of the three judges, other officers 
and employees, and the necessary expenses of the Court of Military Appeals, 
established pursuant to the Uniform Code of Military Justice (10 U. S. C. 801). 
The court serves as the appellate court of last resort for all of the more serious 
court-martial convictions of military personnel. 


Summary of obligations by object 

















| | 
Object classification | Actual, 1956} Estimate, | Estimate, 
| | 1957 | 1958 

pp See TSS BI Pee See oa ~ Ser 

| 
01 Personal services. ..---- $302, 927 $336, 000 | $315, 500 
02 Travel-_- ee 3, 047 6, 000 | 8, 500 
03 Transportation of things _- 529 | 500 500 
04 Communication services 6, 929 8, 000 | 8, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. - 9, 502 | 10, 000 | 7, 500 
07 Other contractual services 7, 213 4, 500 | 4, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- 3, 670 | 3, 500 3, 500 
09 Equipment. ites. sS0e! Boeri tick Ott. ae 8, O41 | 6, 000 6, 000 

11 Grants, subsidies and contributions: 
OS ee -| aa — 21, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments__ 49 500 | 500 
Total obligations ___- ‘ 341, 907 | 375, 000 | 375, 000 
Summary of personnel costs 
Actual, 1956 | Estimate, Estimate, 
1957 1958 
aes maa Liss 

Total number of permanent positions_-___.............-------- 45 45 43 
Average number of all employees- - - - -_-_- ee re te 42 | 45 | 43 
Number of employees at end of year. ..........-...-------.---| 39 | 45 | 43 
Average salaries: General schedule grades...-....--.---.-- ‘1 $5, 740 | $6, 181 | $5, 985 
— — —<—<— — ——<—<— —————SS 

Personal service obligations: | 
NES SUIS din toacntncneeceuncowenmnndaapana $301, 716 $335, 500 | $313, 785 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base._-......--..-------- Sp REe bnctancacad c 1, 215 
Seay GI NE SID vrdin cc wvinticcndesnceuccccesances 97 500 | 500 
Total, personal service obligations. --.-..........--.----- 302, 927 336, 000 315, 500 


| 
| 
| 
! 
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Summary of personnel by grades 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 


General schedule grades: 
GS-16 














+S- 1 1 1 
GS-15 2 2 2 
GS-14 1 1 1 
GS-13_- 4 7 4 
GS-12 1 1 1 
GS-11 3 3 2 
Gs-9 2 2 2 
Gs-8 3 3 3 
GS-7 3 6 6 
GS-6 4 4 + 
GS-5 10 6 8 
GS-4 TT Cunccisice tas ae aedamiiiian dive 
GS-3 2 1 1 
GS-2 1 1 1 
Gs-1 4 4 4 
Total, general schedule grades__...............-..-....-- 42 42 | 40 
Total, Public Law 506, 8Ist Cong....................-.2--.--- 3 3 3 
Total, permanent positions. _...........-.....--....--..] 45 45 3 
es SG ite a 3d ee ec dl be. PRLS Foe 
I os cu nena eee aunee 42 45 4 





Total, military personnel_-..._- be TNR nk eed | bak idle agued 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


The Court of Military Appeals will enter its seventh year of operation with 
fiscal year 1958. At the end of fiscal year 1956 a total of 8,728 cases had been 
docketed with the court, fer an average of 1,746 cases per year. With the receipt 
of 737 cases during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1957, it appears that the 
workload of the court for the current year, as well as fiscal year 1958, will drop 
slightly from the overall average of approximately 1,700 cases per year. As of 
December 31, 1956, the completion of 514 years of operation, the court had 
rendered 866 major written opinions, the first having been released on Novem- 
ber 8, 1951. This total averages an annual output of 157 written opinions, with 
each judge of the 3-member court contributing an average of 52 major opinions 
per year. These figures involve majority opinions only and do not take into 
account separate concurring opinions or dissents. 

This substantial opinion workload has been carried on in addition to the re- 
viewing functions which the court must perform under article 67 (b) (3) of the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice, wherein the judges have considered and passed 
upon approximately 1,700 petitions for grant of review each year since its 
organization. 

No increase in funds is requested for fiscal year 1958 over the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1957. The contribution to the retirement fund of $21,000, 
as required by Public Law 854, 84th Congress, approved July 31, 1956, is being 
fully absorbed within this request. 


Judge Latmmer. May I thank you for the courtesies extended to us 
in view of our problem. 


I have a very short statement, and with your permission I would 
like to read it. 


STATEMENT OF JuDGE GrorGE W. LATIMER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, briefly, the United 
States Court of Military Appeals is the court of last resort for the 
more serious court-martial convictions of members of our armed serv- 
ices and performs supervisory functions over the administration of 
military justice as a whole. 

Since our last appearance before this subcommittee, the President 
appointed former Senator and Ambassador Homer Ferguson to the 
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court to fill the vacancy created by the sudden death of Judge Paul 
W. Brosman in his office on December 21, 1955. The appointment of 
Judge Ferguson marks the first change 1 in the original membership of 
the court established in 1951. The Chief Justice of the United States 
administered the oath to Judge Ferguson on April 9, 1956, on which 
date he assumed the duties of his new office. 

During the course of the past year the court has been able to main- 
tain a current docket. Of the 9 ,465 cases docketed with the court as 
of December 31, 1956, action on all but 206 cases had been completed. 
Continuing efforts are being made to keep pace with the appeals filed 
so as to prevent any backlog. 

Despite the workload of cases, the judges, in line with their policy 
of familiarizing the civilian and military communities with the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, have accepted invitations from time to 
time to address military service schools, Reserve officer associations, 
legal institutes, bar associations, and various civic organizations. It 
is felt that these appearances have been helpful in making the public 
aware of the administration of criminal justice in the Armed Forces 
and the improvements therein which have been brought about by the 
enactment of the code. 

The membership of the bar of the court continued its steady growth 
with the addition of 1,546 attorneys during calendar year 1956. To 
date, some 6,228 attorneys have been accepted as practitioners before 
the court. Broken down percentagewise, 58 percent are civilian attor- 
neys, and 42 percent are attorneys in the Armed Forces. This mem- 
bership includes attorneys from the 48 States, the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. With the normal 
duty rotation of uniformed personnel, military lawyers admitted to our 
bar may now be found wherever United States troops are stationed 
throughout the world. 

No increase in funds is requested for fiscal year 1958 over the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1957. I may point out in this regard that 
an attempt is being made to absorb fully the Government’s ‘contribu- 
tion of $21,000 to the employees’ civil service retirement fund within 
the budget estimates before you today. 

In closing, I wish to submit for the record, as a matter of interest, 
the attached statistical report on the number, status, and disposition 
of all cases docketed with the court through December 31, 1956. 

I therefore ask permission to file the statement and the enclosures 
that accompany it. 

(Information referred to follows :) 
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Status of cases as of Dec. 31, 1956 





i a Ei ena eine eb ioe iiae name 79, 465 
TOTAL BY SERVICES 
ene A062 O08) £0 CES) snr ct anabee tna sian ocde—necnm 9, 317 
ee Ee TL BEA! Soh disdain bee 5, 810 
ala A ii AU hi cin aieiadinabieidieitoe dies 1, 744 
am Na od a ek lho 5 cee aenwas 1, 735 
hss es deat eee emia abe 28 
Copunences cere Or Cy (2) UO) ose hese ne eek alk 225 
NN hd rg bord. carn bide genie tp ders anh eae peso 74 
a einen cae inane 123 
a eedbiences aattgoenndseldecdnqidigigencs sama 23 
RU UO en eh cee ube Wace nmabcababemndane 5 
— << 
Ween) CattsGh tb): G2), COME) 6a ssinn otra imaincniinn cep e~ ween see 730 
a a haan eles desmigs neared dodpai reap ar ae eaenatan te ition 29 
a Ec oradiances een ies ae perigee ms al ip bates ra aais ab ok as ek alent sit 0 
i Me oti hte ek ti Se ee el eeu eel 1 
ae ebb eerae 0 
COURT ACTION 
Petitions_ FE a a ts te eae oan asin sao ae Dacca ag pis eck aban eh ae 9,317 
re rd Ll la al aks hlehsishbbinashelepeninwr hess 729 
IE SE le Sp a is oc canning aiarienniicchmns 8, 268 
I ais ell epmntiaek dianenmnensesiicientncl 5 
en te cmiasin  caliahdlas cde ates beni aati 155 
cep le aoc ace eineiniannns we reten 34 
Eee oe WORE Oa TOV EeW ose iL Leeman nne 26 
Disposed of by setting aside findings and sentence_-____-_--_--__-_ 2 
I SS is ess asenlhin stenisiie attend beierpeteahreie 91 
SE IIS bias SOE i ciktches dink thsi ad mcipn new agahseansen ti penimminiik 35 
9, 345 
Congreenire es thie siecle Dd i Bn he aga bes the aspen Se nb Sit 226 
IU le aang Soeninentlerenansimcticdpey reenrn tenet clase 208 
Opinions pending__-_-----~- i ii eee catechins nee wint 4 
IO CRIN re ated ets crate eaituintdodn a basiddupaenadntnnelmalas 4 
oC BEIM Bisa 5 
USS Se SS os Ss hhh screeched aphbebeis 4 
I A a iis aclhiain teccpin ean hai pinta 1 
i a cael siete alent *31 
Opinions rendered __- Sei Rete elec asada cca ts acini sdie pinta aids este oe 30 
foemaneaea Go beara Of teview. 2. ll ee 1 
I ye bias tes inion wa nieces ntaen impending aA 9, 354 
I dn nls nese biasemnaanabbnlabmeninteh ease 8, 268 
Petitions withdrawn_____--~ sp ca a etal Bi-c  Sse cs itcta  ekaentieiitclonie 155 
a id cece pinta tance cidatniiiaeaies 5 
I a ais inhcih ini lis tw ales sb pasha tna 5 
Disposed of on motion (without opinion) .-...._-__-___ sslieciaiaicheteeacT 27 
Disposed of by setting aside findings and sentence___...__________ 2 
SN I RO ON ees ac esnisntr es mote cscn mnie paneled twreies eomaen 27 
ee eee Sadek nie chee akties bal doaak bs dateas baal aes tb Oa de 866 





1 Discrepancy in total due to some cases coming up both on petition and certificate, 
petitioned or certified twice, assignment of error filed twice, and 1 mandatory case filed 
as petition after board of review opinion. 

229 cases involving death sentences: 1 case involving a general officer. 

* Discrepancy in total is due to withdrawal of 16 petitions after grant: 4 cases having 
a denial and a grant (more than one accused in each case) : 1 case having motion to dismiss 
granted after petition granted; 2 cases remanded after petition granted; 2 cases having 
findings and sentence set aside after grant: 2 cases having motion to remand granted after 
—. , eee and 1 case having petition denied for 2 accused and case remanded for 

accused. 

* 2 opinions released in Docket No. 6388. 
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COURT ACTION—continued 


POR ter “CORDIC CHOI ng Sora ca eke ee ree ee ee ae 206 
Te 37 
eka eee NOM st... 05514. ceadigtahendbiacnsatitehpebnnk-anidd ~cmemoniimee ae 17 
BeOmGy 00s Gee TOT MORTINS ee epee 4 
Poeun eranted,: swailtink Trims... > ~~ ees 17 
Petitions; Court action due 30 Giiyeii 8 oo 91 
Destine: OWaiting Dtieiirscississslscscauais eaieccs eee 35 
ER OSE NE ik Ci din — weaned dip dectrevebesppashnrennec ede 5 
CpmnOns * TERGCTON 5 nn ee ee ee eee * 866 
NN ie a i ties es Stes vgn pn dp aaladeeialeneinca yeaah eiiiecsamaa ene 596 
PU CON GCI a rata ih och elaieidhinei abtetini ainda ia ain ensncabig arahideig eae 8 
alia oenenadisgsancysatiebepauimnaenieenireranisemenetadaaeeala diatom ae 2 
ee RO NNR EE IN i ase sila teal deca ae nace om ea chai gua ie na 21 
RNa cacao dncotncchiens-sn snabokniosincgitieesiostipls damian ipepiahaois insane cae en 181 
evermentes ne pettioten 2 we a ee 26 
RINT Th .3 ee e  eh e e ee 30 
RR EEOE cere TONE TUL res ees recc anh dence acunendeimontivenet srentinanesa-scmbeee 1 
Petition for reconsideration of petition for a new trial____.__________ 1 


° 866 cases were disposed of by 852 opinions. 
WORKLOAD 


Mr. Surprarp. I notice in your justifications the following lan- 
guage: 

This total averages an annual output of 157 written opinions, with each judge 
of the 3-member court contributing an average of 52 major opinions per year. 
These figures involve majority opinions only and do not take into account 
separate concurring opinions or dissents. 

That, from what little I know of judicial procedure, indicates dis- 
posal of a pretty heavy workload and certainly participation by all 
members of the court. 

Has there been any divergence in those opinions, meaning are 
they in the so-called stereotyped field of interpretation or are they 
generalized, if I may put it that way ? 

Judge Latimer. Our opinions, I believe, have covered practically 
every conceivable field of criminal law. They are not stereotyped 
in the sense that you can catalog each opinion as following another. 
They fall in general categories. 

As you write an opinion it becomes law and precedent. You ob- 
viously take care of some cases which will subsequently follow. But 
there is a distinct question arising in almost every case that we hear 
and write an opinion on. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Suerprarp. I want to compliment you for the summary of 
personnel. In 1957 it was indicated there are 45 and 1958 a potential 
of 43. That shows that in setting up your own budget you have in- 
dicated a downgrade at least of those two positions. When you con- 
sider the total number of positions available I think you are to be 
complimented. 

Is it contemplated you will have the proportionate load for the 
coming fiscal year you have had in the past fiscal year? 

88601—57—pt. 2—35 








pai eee ee 








Judge Latimer. I would say we will probably have a slight fall 
off. In this first 6 months a total of 737 cases was docketed. Of 
course, if we get the same percentage the second 6 months we will 
have about 1,500 this fiscal year. We may even get an increase in 
the last 6 months. 

Mr. Suerparp. What do you attribute the falloff to? Is there 
any specific element you can tell us about ? 

Yulae Latimer. I would say that part of it may be due to the fact 
that we have covered extensively certain areas and for that reason, in 
those, the number has fallen off. Perhaps there has been reduction 
in personnel in the service. I cannot answer that. But we are not 
getting quite as many cases as we did. 


CIVILIAN JURISDICTION 


Mr. Suepparp. I wonder if you can tell this committee this be- 
cause most of us have been familiar with your functions from the time 
the court was created. What has been your experience in the past 
fiscal year, do you have some outstanding legal issue ths it has been 
presented to you or circumstances that have created legal issues that 
have been highlighted as compared to what you presented to us last 
year ? 

Judge Latimer. I would say yes, Mr. Chairman. It would be No. 1, 
civilian jurisdiction. We have had a number of cases on this point. 
a if members of the committee have not had an opportunity to 

ead about it, it may be noted that the Supreme Court originally 
snatained our decisions in which we held that wives of military per- 
sonnel overseas could be tried by the military. A petition for re- 
hearing was granted and the case were again reargued just within the 
last month. It is causing quite a split i in the Supreme Court as to 
whether the military has power to try civilians. 

Another area which has been brought rather into bold relief is the 
area of nolicy letters issued by the services. 

Mr. Muzer. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt to make sure I 
understand what the judge said? When you speak of civilians are 
you speaking of dependents overseas or merely only civilian employees 
of the military departments ? 

Judge Larimer. There is the category of dependents. The two 
cases argued to which I referred were those of Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Covert, the wives of twoservicemen. Mrs. Smith, the wife of a colonel, 
killed her husband in Japan, and Mrs. Covert was the wife of an Air 
Foree sergeant who killed her husband in England, and both were 
tried by the military. Writs of habeas corpus were brought in the 
United States district court. One district judge held the military 
had jurisdiction, the other district judge held they did not. soth 
cases went up simultaneously to the Supreme Court. 

In the original hearings the Supreme Court in a 5 to 8 decision 
held that the military could try that class of individual. 

Now there is another group under consideration; namely, civilian 
employees who accompany the Armed Forces overseas. T hese persons 
are not classified as dependents but, in a sense, they have a far greater 
impact on discipline. 

Mr. Suepparp. When we have a great many civilian employees 
overseas and in military communities, and they are employees of 
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the Government, while they do not wear uniforms, there is no question 
about their coming under your jurisdiction; is there # 

Judge Latimer. “We have held not. We say absolutely the military 
can try them. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You speak of people who are not in the employ of 
the Federal Government but are there because their husbands or 
members of their family are 

Judge Latimer. That is correct. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Thank you. 

Judge Latimer. To show you why I say this, the civilian employee 
may not be covered by the decision that the Supreme Court will render 
in this case. In one instance we have a man over there, a civilian of 
the Army, who is responsible for billeting enlisted men and soldiers. 
He gets in a little graft game and starts accepting money to get them 
good accommodations. That kind of act has more impact on discipline 
than would the act of a wife, we will say, or a dependent who is 
necessarily over there just to accompany her husband. 

We held in the wife’s case that that, too, had an impact on discipline 
and the military commander had jurisdiction to try the wives. 

Mr. Osvertac. Will you yield for a question ¢ 

Mr. SHerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Judge, are these cases that you refer to in countries 
where we have the status of forces in effect, that is, the agreements, 
or are they cases that would fall outside the jurisdiction or within 
the provisions of such a treaty ? 

Judge Latrmer. Most of our cases have originated in geen to 
where, ‘if the United States did not try them, they could be tried by the 
host country and probably would be so tried by the host country. 
That was one of the reasons we felt it was important to the civilian that 
he be tried under the American system with American standards 

rather than under the standards of a foreign country. 

Mr. Sueprarp. May I say this to you. In the first place your re 
quest is a modest one for the work you are doing, and se ‘ondly you 
voluntarily reduce your own staff there when it was permissible. 

Can the committee take the position that you would do the sume 
thing if your workload fell proportionately in the future ? 

Judge Latimer. Mr. Chairman, you certainly may take the view 
and I think the members of the court are pledged to two things. One 
is to get our work out and to get it out as cheaply as possible and not 
to expend any money that we do not believe is for the benefit of the 
System. 

Mr. Suerrarp. My personal observation and experience is you have 
handled your workload most efficiently and with a very reasonable 
staffing. I am not going to take wp more time. 


COMMENDATION OF COURT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Fioop. I would like to say, although it is not a question, that 
through a series of extraordinary circumstances and a request from 
a United States district attorney in my district, I appeared before 
this court on two occasions on the same case to argue this case. I do 
not intend to discuss the case. Incidentally I hear it is back at Meade 
for original trial again. I hope I do not have to go down to try it. 
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I have been impressed very much. I have argued cases from the 
squire’s court in Pennsylvania to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and all courts of all jurisdictions in between and I have seen 
none conducted with more solemnity, propriety, and dignity from the 
clerk’s office to the members of the bench than this court. 

Mr. SuHerprarp. Did you win your case before this tribunal ? 

Mr. Fioop. There seems to be some doubt. I think so, but nobody is 
sure. 

Mr. Suerrarp. If you are not sure, then I say the compliments you 
are saying are well earned. 

Judge Larimer. May I say this off the record ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Further questions ? 


CASELOAD 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. You have pointed out that you anticipate your 
caseload will fall off from a 1,746 average in fiscal 1957 down to 1,700 
in fiscal 1958. What was it 2 years ago? Has there been a steady 
trend downward ? 

Judge Latimer. Yes; I think within the last year there has been 
a dropoff of around 150 cases from the overall average. I can give it 
to you exactly. 

Mr. Wiecieswortn. If you have it, I should like to have it for the 
record. 

Judge Latimer. I have to recompute this from the calendar year to 
a fiscal year. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortH. Suppose you put it in your remarks when you 
revise them ? 

Judge Latimer. Very well. 

(The information is as follows :) 

From the establishment of the court in 1951 through fiscal year 1956 a total 
of 8,728 cases had been docketed for an average of 1,746 cases per year. The total 
number of cases docketed during fiscal year 1956 was 1,597, a decrease of 149 cases 
from the overall average. For the first 6 months of fiscal year 1957, 737 cases 
have been filed with the court. 


RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. The $21,000 retirement fund is a new item you 
have not had to handle before, as I understand it. 

Judge Larimer. Yes. It is the court’s contribution to the employees’ 
civil-service retirement fund. 

Mr. Wicerteswortu. You have not had that requirement in previous 
years. This is the first time, is it not ? 

Judge Latimer. Yes, sir. It will, however, be absorbed in the 
amount requested. We are not asking for any increase of funds. 


PERSON NEL 

Mr. Wicetesworru. What is the reduction in personal services re- 

fiected? You are down about $21,000 as compared to 1957 and you 

are up about $15,000 compared with 1956. What is that, a decrease 
in personnel ? 
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Judge Latrer. In part, yes, Mr. Wigglesworth. As we have gone 
along, we have seen places where we were duplicating our efforts a 
bit and in eliminating those we have been able to reduce our require- 
ments for personnel. 

Mr. WiceLtesworrn. Will you insert your personnel in 1957 and 
what you contemplate in 1958% Or perhaps it is in the tables you 
have given us. 

Judge Latimer. I believe it is reflected there as 43 

Mr. WicGLeswortrH. Forty-three against forty-five / 

Judge Larimer. Yes; that is right. 


TRAVEL INCREASE 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. Why is the travel item going up each year? 

Judge Latimer. The travel item is going up this year for this rea- 
son: We are members of a code committee and are required to make 
recommendations to the Congress on the improvements of military jus- 
tice. Due to the workload, we have not been able to get out much im the 
field. I have made one trip to see what is being done out in the field and 
the improvements made there. We are estimating that if we can get 
a little break in our workload this year, we will be able to get out a 
little more and see what is actually happening at the _ level and see 
what we can do in the way of making ‘aciiiabiond: itions for improve- 
ments. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. WicGLeswortn. Have you got a recent obligation figure ¢ 

Judge Latimer. Yes, as of December 31 our obligations for travel 
tot: aled $ 3,187.26. 

Mr. Wiac.teswortn. I meant an overall figure. 

Judge Larrwer. Obligations for all objects of expense totaled $168,- 
860.23, as of December 31, 1956. 

Mr. WieeLtesworrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Forp. As of what date was that ? 

Judge Latrwer. December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Suepparp. If there are no further questions we will excuse the 
witnesses, 

Thank you very much for your appearance. 

Judge Larmrr. Thank you for your consideration. 
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Turspay, Marcu 19, 1957. 


Retirep Pay 


WITNESSES 


J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, OSD 


LESLIE V. DIX, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, OSD 


Program and financing 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 


Pro a by activities: | 
Nondisability- ereweeeunereee imanewes | $238, 429, 924 $265, 065, 000 
3 Temporary disability __- a a | 20,730,136 | 21,025,000 
3. Permanent disability.._..............--- at 180, 490, 168 184, 578, 000 | 
4. Fleet reserve- eney wis i ; 38, a 411 | 43, 145, 000 
5. Survivors benefits we dcwesse oe we , 131 | 1, 187, 000 | 
7 OGnn GOMNGIONS. <<. nn ee cccenceness selbe t ine/os taka 5,70 | 515, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available... -.-- chicsewebd : 16, 068, 230 | 
Appropriation - - SGeadieukdcemkchcdacencdsgnegestant 495, 000, 000 515, 000, 000 | 
| 


Personnel on retired rolls 





Actual | Estimated 

| average } average 

|} number, number, 

1956 1957 
[ype of retirement: | | 

I ay sith iiledialan tie nates 83,711 | 91, 743 
ee Ey SEELEY oo mceneccesebed dnennecmapenne ‘4 14, 939 | 15, 021 
a ECR 8s ih atintclnccniedsnencawesice 66, 803 | 68, 825 
A IUNNE, hathl 5 hig nin dad dancin whanmitbodisihnine dines 6 19, 633 | 22, 040 
SN inn uinwacdierambaeywiacenddcémsalegan | 668 | 990 
te dxihdes Dust cccequsghtiodue tte peretebastbagaun 185, 754 198, 619 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 





12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims................- $478, 931,770 | $515, 000, 000 


ee 
| 


1958 estimate 
| 


20, 525, 000 
188, 503, 000 
48, 435, 000 
2, 322, 000 


| 
| 
| $205, 215, 000 
| 


555, 000, 000 


| 


| 555, 000, 000 


Estimated 
iverage 
number, 
1958 


} 
101, 063 


| “1 


1958 estimate 


$555, 000, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| 
| 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 


— aon ee _ ee - ———— _——_—_—__—_— 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
A ppropriation.........-. Kae KG Gneeremaeene 3 $495, 000, 000 $515, 000, 000 $555, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward_---.-. aad ‘asain dois 7, 359, 306 8, 178, 621 12, 000, 000 
Increase in prior year obligations. -_-- on tiadidaat 306, 706 1 ccs......6- gs eadeeeeo ee 


Restored from certified claims account --- | 3, 821, 379 


Total budget authorizations available_.._......-.-- 502, 514, 084 527, 000, 000 567, 000, 000 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 





Expenditures— 








Out of current authorizations. -- tod | 474,527,273 | 507,000,000 531, 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. ... , | 2, 639, 249 8, 000, 000 11, 500, 000 
Total expenditures ae <3 477, 166,522 | 515, 000, 000 543, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: | | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ....-....------ | RRB FO hace in cunnsk ine one 
Other__- = oe ie TREO CRS RIETEL [un caw sence 
Obligated balance carried forward_....-- oa 7 8, 178,621 | 12,000,000 24, 000, 000 
Total expenditures and balances-.- sects atus | 502, 514, 084 527, 000, 000 567, 000, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 
NONDISABILITY RETIREMENTS 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Provision is made in this category for the retirement pay of regular officers, 
regular enlisted personnel advanced to officer pay grades, regular enlisted person- 
nel, and nonregular officers and nonregular enlisted personnel who have qualified 
for retirement pay under the applicable provisions of law covering nondisability 
retirement. The rates of such retirement pay are fixed by law. 

The following major programs and policies as authorized by law will govern 
nondisability retirements: 

{a) The mandatory retirement of regular officers under the provisions of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

(b) Voluntary retirement of regular officers as authorized by other law. 

(c) Mandatory and voluntary retirement of warrant officers required or 
authorized pursuant to the Warrant Officer Act. 

(dq) Downward adjustments in force levels. 

(ec) Automatic transfer of fleet reservists to this category upon completion 
of 30 years of combined active service and service in the fleet reserve. 

(f) Voluntary retirement of enlisted personnel as authorized by law. 

In determining the estimate for the nondisability category, the factors and 
experience data have been adjusted in light of the existing programs and policies, 
and the estimated increase of 9,516 annuitants to the retired rolls in this category 
for fiscal year 1958 is based on these determinations. 

Approximately $281,025,000 will be required during fiscal year 1958 to provide 
retirement pay for the 96,205 annuitants estimated to be on the rolls by June 30, 
1957. An additional $14,190,000 will be required for the payment of retired pay 
to those retired personnel to be added to the rolls during fiscal year 1958 for 
the estimated portion of the year tha* they will be on the rolls. 


Summary for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 








1956 actual 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
A verage Total Average Total A verage Total 
| number | number number | 
' 
1. Regular officers | 19, 615 $90, 798, 638 21, 867 | $101, 004, 300 24, 411 $112, 537, 600 
2. Regular enlisted 47, 004 96, 862, 669 49, 192 101, 850, 200 51,996 | 108, 042, 500 
3. Nonregular officers | 16, 543 50, 146, 643 20, 013 61, 454,300 | 23. 868 | 73, 741, 600 
1. Nonregular enlisted } 549 621, 974 | 671 756, 200 788 | 893, 300 


7 - — = a 
Total__. | 83,711 | 238, 429, 924 | 91, 743 265, 065, 000 101,063 | 295, 215, 000 
| | | 
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Comparison of gains and losses 


























Number Number 
Category onrolis | Gains dur- | Losses dur-|Net change | on rolls Manh-year 
beginning | ing year | ing year | | end of average 
of year | | year 
Shaina keg aimee palettes iii inne Rect metihei = 

| 

Actual, fiscal year 1956: | 
Regular officers. _____._- ! 18, 558 | | 414 | 1,911 | 20, 469 | 19, 615 
Regular enlisted : i 46, 250 | | 1, 385 | 1, 590 | 47, 840 | 47, 004 
Nonregular officers sent 14, 770 | 728 | 3, 335 18, 105 | 16, 543 
Nonregular enlisted... __-- 473 | 22 | 130 603 | 540 
eS Tet roo asst: 80 051 9, 515 | 2, 549 | 6, 966 | 87, 017 , 83, 711 

Estimated, fiscal year 1957: j | 
Regular officers ._.___._-- 20, 469 3, 129 | 476 | 2, 653 | 23, 122 21, 867 
Regular enlisted - -_--- | 47,840 | 4,440 1,701 | 2, 739 6 { 49, 192 
Nopregular officers _ - pal 18, 105 4,328 | 647 | 3, 681 21, 786 20, 013 
Nonregular enlisted__- .-- 603 147 32 | 115 | 718 | 671 
Si ea Ye $7,017 | 12, 044 2, 856 9. 188 96, 205 | 91, 743 

Estimated, fiscal year 1958: | j 
Regular cfficers ateeneet 23, 122 2, 997 | 531 | 2, 466 | 25, 588 | 24, 411 
Regular enlisted ________- j 50, 579 | 4,712 | 1,882 | 2,830 | 53, 409 51, 90 
Nonregular officers__...- 21, 786 | 4, 868 778 | 4, O90 25, 876 | 23, 86S 
Nonregular enlisted__-_- 718 | 160 30 130 848 | 78% 
a 96, 205 | 12, 737 | 3, 221 | 9, 516 | 105, 721 | 101, 063 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY RETIREMENTS 
AUTHORITY 
Title IV of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 
BASIS FOR RETIREMENT 


Interim classification in cases where there is doubt as to the degree or per- 
manency of disability. Persons on temporary disability rolls are given periodic 
physical examinations at least once every 18 months and may be: 

(1) Restored to active duty. 

(2) Separated from the service with severance pay. 

(3) Transferred to permanent disability retired list. 

(4) Continued on temporary list for another 18-month period. 

Final determination is required within 5 years of initial classification and 
temporary disability retirement. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Included in this category are amounts for the retirement pay of those dis- 
abled military personne] placed on the temporary disability rolls in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title IV of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

The temporary disability category was established by the Career Compensa- 
tion Act in order to reduce to a minimum the number of personnel carried 
indefinitely on the disability retired rolls. The factors governing the numbers 
added to the rolls include the size of the Armed Forces and the training and 
troop activities which give rise to accidents resulting in disability. However, 
these conditions vary considerably and it is extremely difficult to estimate the 
number of disability retirements. Experience factors are the principal bases 
used in developing these estimates. 

There is estimated to be a decrease of 388 annuitants on the rolls of this cate- 
gory during fiscal year 1958. This is due to the fact that a large number of 
persons will complete 5 years on the temporary disability rolls by fiscal year 
1958 and a determination must be made for either their restoration to duty, 
Separation, or transfer to the permanent disability retirements rolls. A large 
portion of these personnel are those who were injured in combat activities in 
Korea. 

The decrease of $500,000 for this category in fiscal year 1958 is attributable to 
the estimated net loss of 157 man-years of officer personnel and 242 man-years of 
enlisted personnel. 
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Summary for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 






































| 1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
———— $$ |} $$ | 
Average | Total Average Total Average Total 
number E number | | number 
=atrh a = - ores _ases aeutes | oneeént eeeiietietaiemesinn 
1. Regular officers bake 1, 311 $5, 491, 505 | 1, 332 $5, 581, 500 | 1, 275 | $5, 361, 600 
2. Regular enlisted ._-...___- | 10, 282 9, 551, 751 10, 569 9,936,100 | 10,496 10, 061, 500 
3. Nonregular officers. ______- | 1,412 | 4,140, 875 1, 396 | 4, 122, 100 | , 296 3, 845, 900 
4. Nonregular enlisted ________| 1, 934 | 1, 546, 005 | 1, 724 | 1, 385, 300 | 1, 555 1, 256, 000 
einen , | 14, 939 | 20, 730, 136 15, 021 -| 21, 025, 000 14, 622 20, 525, 000 
| 
Comparison of gains and losses 
i eel ated ; | 
Number | | Number 
Category on rolls Losses dur-|Net change} on rolls Man-year 
| beginning | ing year ing year | | end of average 
ol year | year 
el hi Bee RT en ee De i ee ee 
| | 
Actual fiscal year 1956: | 
Regular officers........-.. 1, 236 | 365 248 | 117 | 1, 353 1, 311 
Regular enlisted...._..__- | 9, 972 3, 898 | 3, 289 | 609 | 10, 581 10, 282 
Nonregular officers... ._.- 1, 379 | 369 | 318 | 51 | 1, 430 1, 412 
Nonregular en?" ted....-...] 2, 084 | 770 | 1, 039 | 269) 1, 815 1, 934 
i iasitncuaaweeqadyace) 14, 671 5, 402 4,894 | 508 15, 179 | 14, 939 
Estimated, fiscal year 1957: | | | ; 
tegular officers.........-- 1, 353 | 308 | 362 (54 1, 299 1, 332 
Regular enlisted ._.....---] 10, 581 | 4, 338 | 4, 366 | (28 10, 553 10, 569 
Nonregular officers... .- 1, 430 | 403 | 496 | (93 1, 337 1, 396 
Nonregular enlisted... .... 1,815 | 669 | 864 (195 1, 620 1, 724 
OE. centee cocks ccacet 15, 179 5, 718 6, 088 (370 14, 809 | “15, 021 
Estimated, fiscal year 1958: | | 
Regular officers 313 368 (55)| 1, 244 1, 275 
Regular enlisted . 4, 354 4, 469 (115)} 10, 438 10, 496 
Nonregular officers... ..- $12 196 | (84) | 1, 253 1, 296 
Nonregular enlisted....-- 647 781 (134 1, 486 | 1, 555 
Er ciatiechensions 14, 809 5, 726 6, 114 (388 14, 421 | 14, 622 


' 


PERMANENT DISABILITY RETIREMENTS 
AUTHORITY 


Career Compensation Act of 1949. 
BASIS FOR REfIREMENT 


Personnel are placed on permanent disability rolls when— 
(1) There is no doubt as to the degree or permanency of the disability at 
time of initial retirement. 
(2) By periodic examination of temporary disability and fleet reserve 
rolls, it is determined that permanent disability exists. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


These estimates provide for retirement pay of personnel who are entitled to 
such pay as a result of permanent physical disability. The rates of such pay 
are fixed by law. 

It is estimated that there will be a net gain of 2,712 annuitants to the rolls of 
this category during fiscal year 1958. This increase is based on experience fac- 
tors in determining permanent disability retirement cases in relation to total mili- 
tary strength, estimated losses based on evaluation of the retired lists, and the 
number of annuitants who will transfer from the temporary to the permanent 
disability rolls by virtue of the examinations required within 18-month intervals 
for those annuitants on the temporary disability rolls. 

Recent experience shows that noncombat casualties of a permanent nature are 
less than those of previous years. This can be attributed largely to the fact that 
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the military departments are operating and training personnel without the pres- 
sures created by combat conditions. This experience was given consideration in 
computing this estimate. 

In order to obtain maximum utilization of manpower the military departments 
are retaining some partially disabled personnel on active duty if the individual 
desires to remain on active duty, his disability is of a permanent nature which 
is not expected to require further hospitalization or cause loss of time, and the 
individual is physically capable of performing useful service in an assignment 
commensurate with his type of disability. 

The increase of $3,925,000 over the requirements for fiscal year 1957 is at- 
tributable to an additional 218 man-years of retired officers and 2,618 man-years 
of retired enlisted personnel. 


Summary for fiseal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 








| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
Average | Total | Average | Total Average | Total 
| number | | number | | number | 
| | | 
| alien teeaietane)-—euluiet oy 
1. Regular officers --__-_._- | 12,555 $54, 485,332 | 12,572 | $54,988,800 | 12,619 | $55, 243, 000 
2. Regular enlisted. | 15,414 | 21,702,084 | 17,108 | 23, 724, 600 | 19, 532 | 26, 447, HX 
3. Nonregular officers. _--- | 37,139 | 103,011,018 | 37, 289 | 104,434,700 | 37, 460 105, 215, 400 
4. Nonregular enlisted _._._- | 1, 695 1, 291, 734 | 1, 856 | 1, 429, 900 | 2, 050 1, 597, 000 
TOUR tide. oven sitiind | 66, 80¢ 180, 490, 168 68,825 | 184, 578, 000 71,661 | 188, 503, 000 
| | | 
’ : ; 
Comparison of gains and losses 
Number | Number 
Category | onrolis | Gains dur- | Losses dur-|Net change | on rolls Mat 
beginning | ing year ing year end of averagt 
of year | | year 
Meiners im mauenl ws, Taser’ poe tee ee ‘ 
Actual, fiscal year 1956: | | 
Regular officers 12, 563 337 356 (19) | 12, 544 |} 2, 555 
Regular enlisted 2 14, 805 2, 366 1, 203 1, 163 | 15, 968 15, 414 
Non-Regular officers | 37, 0OT R17 636 | 18] 37, 188 37, 139 
Non-Regular enlisted . __ 1, 698 478 413 | 65 1, 763 1, 605 
Total ee 66, 073 3, 998 2, 608 1, 390 67, 463 80) 
Estimated, fiscal year 1957 
Regular officers 12, 544 404 366 38 | 12, 582 
Regular enlisted _ __- 15, 968 3, 219 927 2, 292 18, 26 7 . 
Non-Regular officers | 37, 188 741 567 174 37, 362 7, 289 
Non-Regular enlisted 1, 763 391 202 189 1, 952 1, S5¢ 
Total et 67, 463 1, 755 2, 062 2, 693 70, 156 68, 82 
Estimated, fiscal year 1958: | 
Regular officers 12, 582 403 369 | 34 12, 616 12, 619 
Regular enlisted | 18, 260 3, 247 | 924 2, 323 20, 583 | 19, 532 
Non-Regular officers ho 37, 362 706 | 555 | 151 37, 513 87, 46 
Non-Regular enlisted _-___| 1,952 | 366 | 162 | 204 2, 156 2, 050 
ON 6 5 ctonnitigminctmcad bu 70, 156 | 4,722 2,010 2, 712 72, 868 71, 661 


FLEET RESERVE 
AUTHORITY 
Title II of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, as amended. 


BASIS FOR TRANSFER TO FLEET RESERVE 


Enlisted personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps having 20 but less than 30 
years service may be transferred to the inactive Fleet Reserve with retainer pay 
at rates prescribed by law. They remain in the Fleet Reserve until their status 
is changed by reason of— 
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(1) Completion of 30 years service or transfer to disability detirement rolls 
because of physical unfitness for further military service. 
(2) Recall to active duty. 
(3) Death. 
EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Included in this category are amounts estimated to be required to provide 
retainer pay for members of the inactive fleet reserves of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. Retainer pay for fleet reservists is fixed by law. 

During the period of the Korean hostilities, enlisted personnel were retained on 
active duty 2 additional years beyond the date they otherwise would have been 
eligible for transfer to the Fleet Reserve and a large number were recalled to 
active duty. That policy is no longer in effect, and personnel having 20, but less 
than 30, years of service will be permitted to transfer from active duty to the 
Fleet Reserve rolls. Also, it is not anticipated that fleet reservists will need to 
be recalled to active duty during fiscal year 1958. 

Gains to the Fleet Reserve rolls during fiscal year 1958 are based on the 
estimated number of Navy and Marine Corps enlisted personnel having 20 but 
less than 30 years service who will transfer to the Fleet Reserve. Approximately 
4,889 enlisted personnel are expected to apply for such transfer in fiscal year 1958. 
It is estimated that 2,287 persons on the Fleet Reserve rolis will complete 30 
years combined active service and service in the Fleet Reserve and will be trans- 
ferred to the retired rolls. Also, based on experience over the past several years, 
it is estimated that approximately 102 fleet reservists will be removed from the 
list due to death. These adjustments will result in a net gain of 2,500 fleet 


mst 


reservists to the rolls in fiscal year 1958 requiring an estimated $5,290,000. 
NONDISABILITY RETIREMENTS 


AUTHORITY 
Applicable statutes. 
BASIS FOR RETIREMENT 


1. Voluntarily on or after completion of the required length of service. 

2. Involuntarily because of attainment of statutory age or completion of the 
maximum length of service authorized by law for the several grades. 

8. Automatically upon completion of 30 years of combined active service and 
service in the Fleet Reserve. 


Summary of obl gations by major category 





Category 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimat« 

SS sts) tnpeniendmencingclii omnia -|—_———__—— 

1. Nondisability........... eens Ld cas wtieleateel eda $238, 429,924 | $265, 065, 000 $295, 215, 000 
By RUIINEE TY CMIBDINEY «6 a cdncecccncasaccccdéewonbeieans 20, 730, 136 21, 025, 000 | 20, 525, 000 
Be ND CE So ic mcbiciiint detepcientiedbet . | 180, 490, 168 184, 578, 000 188, 503, 000 
ie I oS ee a aimsaenneniainaaiedees | 38, 484, 411 | $3, 145, 000 | 48, 435, 000 
5. Survivors’ benefits........._- JecuawthanotBuhsaltedeaies! 797,131 | 1, 187,000 | 2, 322, 000 
iii iaktredinntiebediha\ctriind Gnamdinnaeeiubadingnas .---| 478, 931, 770 515, 000, 000 555, 000, 000 


| | i 


Summary for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 19458 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 
——_;-—— een ee oe eeish be stealth 
Average | Total | Average | Total Average Total 


number | Number | | number | 


} | | 
1. Regular enlisted.........-. | 19,633 | $38, 484, 411 22,040 | $43, 145, 000 24 669 $48, 435, 000 
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Comparison of gains and losses 


Number Number 


Category on rolls Gains dur- | Losses dur- | Net change on rolls Man-year 
beginning ing year ing year end of average 
of year | year 

Actual, fiscal year 1956: Regu- 

SE enon 0 nto hth x 18, 207 4, 431 1, 835 2, 596 20, 803 19, 633 
Estimated, fiscal year 1957: 

Regular enlisted __......-..- 20, 803 4, 694 | 2, 222 2, 472 23, 275 22, 040 
Estimated, fiscal year 1958: | 

Regular enlisted. -.-.....---- 23, 275 | 4, 889 | 2, 389 2, 500 25, 775 24, 669 


Survivors’ BENEFITS 


AUTHORITY 


Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953. 


BASIS FOR BENEFITS 


Members of the uniformed services may elect to receive a reduced amount of 
any retired pay which may be awarded him in order to provide one or more 
annuities to his survivors as specified in the act. The basic options include the 
choice of annuities to provide for (1) surviving spouse, (2) surviving children, 
or (8) surviving family, including both spouse and children. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Included in this category are the amounts estimated to be required for pay- 
ments to the survivors of retired military personnel who elected reduced retire- 
ment pay in order to provide such annuities for their survivors. These 
payments to survivors are not gifts or grants by the Government. The plan 
as authorized by the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 is 
designed to pay for itself on a sound acturial basis through reductions in 
monthly retirement pay of the participating members. Pursuant to the act, 
members of the uniformed services may elect to receive a reduction of one-half, 
one-fourth, or one-eighth of any retired pay that may be awarded him in order 
to provide one or more annuities to his survivors. He may designate to which 
members of his immediate family the benefits will be paid after his death (i. e., 
to the spouse, to the elegible children, or spouse and children). Rates of pay- 
ment depend upon a number of factors, including the age of the member, age 
of spouse and of the youngest child on date of retirement, and the fraction of 
the pay the individual desires to provide for his survivors. Rates also differ 
for those retired for physical disability reasons. 

It is estimated that survivors of an additional 401 retired personnel will be- 
eome eligible for such benefits*during fiscal year 1958. However, payments 
will cease for the survivors of 28 former retired personnel due to death. These 
adjustments will result in a net gain of 373 cases to this category for the 
fiscal year 1958. 

*ayments to survivors during fiscal year 1958 will be less than the amounts 
which will be deducted from the pay of retired personnel. The reductions in 
retirement pay during fiscal year 1958 will total approximately $5.6 million, 
whereas payments to survivors are estimated at $2.322 million. 


Summary for fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958 


1956 actual 1957 estimate 1958 estimate 


' 
Average Total Average Total Average Total 
number number number 


Survivors Soe 668 $797, 131 990 | $1, 187, 000 | 1, 352 
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Comparison of gains and losses 























gfeGereeenssanesnnanes 

Number Number 
Category on rolls Gains dur- | Losses dur-}|Net change | on rolls Manh-year 
beginning ing year ing year end of average 
of year | year 

Actual, fiscal year 1956... ___--| 497 | 324 7 317 | 814 688 

Estimated, fiscal year 1957_- 814 370 | 17 353 1, 167 990 

Estimated, fiscal year 1958__. 1, 167 401 28 373 1, 540 1, 352 





Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order and we 
will resume our hearing. 

We will consider now retired pay. Will you identify yourselves, 
Mr. Wylie? 

Mr. Wyre. John Wylie, Director of Budget and Finance Division, 
OSD, and Mr. Leslie Dix, Office of the General Counsel, OSD, who is 
familiar with the retirement laws and policies of the military de- 
partments. 

NUMBER OF ANNUITANTS 


Mr. Manon. How much is the retired pay to cost us 5 years from 
now and 10 years from now, probably ? 

Mr. Wytutir. I have an estimate of the number of amnuitants. I do 
not have any dollar estimates on that program. 

Mr. Manon. We can guess at it, if you have the numbers and com- 
pare them with the numbers now. 

Mr. Wy.im. For example, in 1960 it is estimated that we will have 
approximately 250,000 annuitants on the rolls. 

Mr. Manon. And 1965 ¢ 

Mr. Wyute. In 1965, approximately 363,000. 

Mr. Manon. How many do we have now? 

Mr. Wyuier. As of December 31, 1956, there were 198,804 annuitants 
on the retired rolls. 

Mr. Manon. How long will it be before the present cost will prob- 
ably double? 

Mr. Wrtie. Based on current average rates and the projection we 
have made of the number of annuitants, I would estimate about 1966 
or 1967. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything insofar as you know that we can 
do to reduce the retired pay budget estimate ? 

Mr. Wytir. Based on present laws, I do not know of any way in 
which we could reduce these estimates. ‘ 


SUFFICIENCY OF FISCAL YEAR 1956 APPROPRIATION FOR RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Manon. How did we do in fiscal 1956? Did we appropriate 
too much, too little, or how did it work out ? 

Mr. Wy ute. In 1956 $495 million was appropriated. That  in- 
cluded an amendment in the amount of $55 million for the pay in- 
creases which were approved prior to the end of fiscal year 1955. We 
obligated $478,931,770. So we saved a little more than $16 million. 

Mr. Manon. If we can cut this budget estimate by $16 million safely, 
we want todoit. Why can we not do it : 

Mr. Wyuie. Based on the situation at the moment it does not appear 
likely that we can do that, Mr. Chairman. 
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ae Manon. It did not appear likely in 1956 that we could reduce 
; did it? 

a Wvruie.. For example, taking this year, we estimated that on 
June 30, we would have approximately 205, 612 annuitants on the 
rolls, or an increase of 14,336 from June 30, 1956. As of December 
31, over 52 percent of this number have been placed on the rolls. 

Mr. Manon. My point is, is there any more reason to believe that 
you will expend all you have requested in fiscal 1958 than you had 
reason to believe that you would spend all you requested in fiscal 1956 ? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes, sir; for the reason that in fiscal year 1958 the num- 
bers that we predict will be on the rolls appear to be very sound and 
reasonable. Asa matter of fact, it may be somewhat low, ‘based on the 
numbers we have on the rolls as of Dec ember 31, 1956. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wruie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation “Retired pay, Department of Defense” provides funds 
for (1) the pay of es personnel on the retired rolls of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Air Force; (2) the retainer 
pay of members of the Navy and Marine Corps Fleet Reserves; and 
(3) payments to survivors of retired military personnel pursuant 
to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953. This 
estimate represents a consolidation of the requirements of the military 
departments for these purposes. 

Military personne! are retired as a result of length of service, age, 
and disability in accordance with the various laws governing the 
retirement of military personnel. Also, regular enlisted personnel of 
the Navy and Marine Corps, who have completed 20 but less than 30 
years of service, may elect to transfer from active duty to the inactive 
Navy and Marine Corps Fleet Reserves and receive retainer pay 
prescribed by law under this appropriation. Such personnel are 
transferred to the regular retired categories upon completion of 30 
years of combined active service and service in the Fleet Reserve. 
In addition, pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 
Act of 19! 53, payments are made from this appropriation to survivors 
of retired military personnel who had elected to receive a reduced 
amount of retired pay to provide such annuities. 


MAJOR CATEGORIES OF PERSONNEL 


Personnel paid from this appropriation are in five major categories: 
Nondisability, temporary disability, permanent disability, F leet. Re- 
serve, and survivors’ benefits. The nondisability category includes 
personnel retired by reason of length of service or age. The tempo- 

rary disability category is an interim classification for disabled per- 
sonnel where there is some doubt as to the degree or ‘permanency 
of their disability. The permanent disability category includes dis- 
abled personnel who (1) are placed in this category immedi: itely after 
hospitalization when the degree and permanency of the disability can 
be determined immediately, or (2) are transferred from the temporary 
disability rolls. The Fleet Reserve category includes regular enlisted 
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personnel on the inactive Navy and Marine Corps Fleet Reserves. 
The category “Survivors’ benefits” was established in fiscal year 1954 
to reflect payments to survivors of retired personnel in accordance 
with the provisions of the Uniformed Services Contingency Option 
Act of 1953. 

COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATES 


In developing the estimate for this appropriation for fiscal year 1958 
consideration was given to— 

The various statutes governing the retirement of military per- 
sonnel and the rates as authorized by these laws. 

The number that will become eligible for retirement by reason 
of length of service. 

The most recent factors which are available for estimating 
(lisability retirements. 

The reductions in retired pay of those members electing benefits 
for their survivors pursuant to the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Option Act of 1953. The payments authorized by law 
tosurvivors of retired military personnel have also been estimated, 
and these payments will be less in fiscal year 1958 than the amount 
of the reductions. 

The best available experience data of gains and losses in each 
category. 

Accordingly, the estimate of $555 million for this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1958 is a mathematical computation of the rates prescribed 
by law applied to the best available projection which can be made of 
the number of personnel to be carried on the rolls of the various 
categories. The attached charts summarize, by category and by serv- 
ice, the numbers expected to be on the retired rolls for 1s balance of 
this year and during fiscal year 1958. 

Payments under this appropriation are required by law and any 
funds that are not required revert to the Treasury. No provision is 
made in this appropriation for any amounts required to administer 
the laws governing the retirement of military personnel. 
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DOD MILITARY RETIRED PERSONNEL 


(BY CATEGORY) 





ACTUAL PROJECTED 
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TOTALS 191,276 198,804 205,612 220,325 
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DOD MILITARY RETIRED PERSONNEL 


(BY SERVICE) 











ACTUAL | PROJECTED 
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(Discussion off the record). 
MAXIMUM PAYMENTS ANTICIPATED FOR RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Srxes. At the foreseeable present rate, what is the maximum 
that you anticipate these payments will reach in any one year assum- 
ing that by actuarial means you have estimates ? 

‘Mr. Write. We do havea projection which was made by the services 
in May 1956, estimating that, for example, in 1960 we would have 
248,000 annuitants on the rolls as compared to our estimate of 220,325 
for 1958. It was estimated that there would be approximately 363,000 
annuitants on the rolls by 1965. So, by 1966 or 1967 the retired pay 
payments are expected to be double the present payments. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions to my left? 

Mr. Wicateswortu. Have you an obligation figure as against the 

$515 million that you have had for fiscal 1957? 

Mr. Wyute. The obligations as of December 31 are $252,622,690, or 
49 percent of the appropriation for this year. I would like to add 
that of the numbers that have been projected to be added to the rolls 
this year we had placed on the rolls through December 31, 1956, 5214 
percent of that number. So it is very likely that we may have more 
annuitants on the rolls by June 30, 1957, than we have estimated in 
our budget estimates. 

Also, as of January we have attained an obligation rate for the 
members that we now have on the rolls of approximately $43 million 
per month. The obligation rate will increase steadily through the 
fiscal year as new annuitants are added to the rolls. 

Mr. Wieeieswortrn. Is this overall sum bound to increase each 
year indefinitely ? 

Mr. Wyute. For the foreseeable future at least; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. It will probably be a billion dollars by 1966 or 1967 and 
go on up from there. 

Mr. WiceieswortruH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


UNIFORMED SERVICES CONTINGENCY OPTION ACT 


Mr. Scrivner. There was a change in the law recently. But, first, 
the annuitants who are included in that classification are not merely 
the members themselves, are they? Does that legislation have any- 
thing to do with his widows, his survivors, or any of that? 

Mr. Wytae. The U niformed Services Contingency Option Act pro- 
vided for survivors’ benefits. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the new law. 

Mr. Wyuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What effect will that have on this particular item of 
pensions ? 

Mr. Wyre. It is expected that at least through 1958 the deductions 
that are made from the pay of retired personnel who elect to provide 
for survivors’ benefits will more than offset the amounts which are 
provided for pay to the dependents. 

Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record give a brief statement 
on that new law because ines have been some “questions asked about 
it. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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RELATIONSHIP OF UNIFORMED SERVICES CONTINGENCY OPTION ACT tO THE ApP- 
PROPRIATION, “RETIRED PAy, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE” 


The payments made from this appropriation to survivors of retired military 
personnel are not gifts or grants by the Government. Pursuant to the Uni- 
formed Services Contingency Option Act, members of the uniformed services 
may establish an annuity for their survivors by accepting reductions in any re- 
tired pay that may be awarded them. 

Therefore, the plan as authorized by the act is designed to pay for itself on 
a sound actuarial basis through reductions in monthly retirement pay of the 
participating members. It is based on the fact that the average person who re- 
tires from the uniformed services will draw a given amount of retired pay before 
his death—some more because of natural longevity, some less because of pre- 
mature death. The total cost to the Government of the retired pay to the in- 
dividual or to the individual and his survivors will be the same. 

The participating member may choose for his survivor or survivors an annuity 
equal to one-eighth, one-fourth, or one-half of his reduced retired pay. He may 
designate to which members of his immediate family the benefits will be paid 
after his death (i. e., to the spouse, to the eligible children, or spouse and 
children). 

Rates of payment (or of reductions in receipt of retired pay) depend on 
the age of the member, age of spouse and of the youngest child on date of re- 
tirement, and the fraction of pay that the individual desires to provide for his 
survivors. Rates also differ for those retired for physical disability reasons. 

Payments to survivors during fiscal year 1958 will be less than the amounts 
which will be deducted from the pay of retired military personnel. The reduc- 
tions in retirement pay during fiscal year 1958 will total approximately $5.6 
million, whereas payments to survivors are estimated at $2.522 million. 


at OD a st 


Mr. Scrivner. I thought some place that I got the explanation that 
when they started taking advantage of the option there might be some 
effect upon this particular item in the budget. It will not affect this 
at all? 

Mr. Wyuie. No, sir; it will not increase the amount required in this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will only relate, then, to the benefits for depend- 
ents ¢ 

Mr. Wyure. That is correct, and actually it reduces the amount of 
retired pay. We estimate that the amount of reduction in retired pay 
for 1958 will be $5,643,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Asa result of this option which they may take? 

Mr. Wytte. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that is a rather insignificant amount when 
you relate it to $600 million but as the chairman pointed out you have 
so many retired and so many more will retire and they get a certain 
allowance set by law and that is all there is to it. It is just a mathe- 
matical computation. 

Mr. Wyuir. Against the $5.6 million which is being reduced from 
the pay of retired personnel we expect payments of $2.322 million to 
survivors. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Turspay, Marcu 19, 1957. 
CONTINGENCIES 
WITNESS 


HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMP- 
TROLLER ) 
Program and financing 


1958 estimate 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 


Sse wee re ea Le ne eNO, 














Program by activities: 
Emergency and extraordinary expenses (total obligations).| $14, 128, 787 $32, 500, 000 $32, 500, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer available_........-.-.-- wk 25, 871, 213 | 
Appropriation... ..--.---- : Sb abate baleen omhat 40, 000, 000 32, 500, 000 | 32, 500, 000 


Obligations by objects 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate 
| 


1958 estimate 


Unvouchered. -...---------------- Jilin Gal aas sdpett $14, 128, 787 | $32, 500,000 | — $32, 500, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| | 
| 1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 





Total expenditures and balances-_- 48, 992, 055 


| 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | | 
Appropriation ; $40, 000,000 | $32, 500, 000 $32, 500, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. 8, 992, 055 | 12, 425, 586 | 24, 925, 586 
is J Dsiialiciol a 
. . . | > er | . - | -~ © . . 
Total budget authorizations available ‘ | 48, 992, 055 44, 925, 586 | 57, 425, 586 
= |» j= —= 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
| 
Expenditures | | 
Out of current authorizations. - 2, 746, 734 12, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations . | 2, 826, 200 | 8, 000, 000 10, 600, 000 
mee 3 
} | 
Total expenditures } 5, 572, 934 | 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: | | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 25, 871, 213 | 
Other . giannis si il 5, 122, 322 
Obligate 1 balance carried forward... -__- ttt eee det cckees 12, 425, 586 24, 925, 585 37, 425, 586 
| 


44, 925, 586 57. 425, 586 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Appropriation introduction 


Fiseal vear Fiscal vear Fiseal -ear 


1956 1957 1958 
i so. a ican besonbenhepaxswecneces $40, 009, 000 $32, 500, 000 $32, 500, 000 
Net adjustnents (estimated savings) - sodgvdecepect Sea ariyale | a 


Total direct obligations 14, 128, 787 | 32, 500, 000 32, 500, 000 
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This appropriation provides the Secretary of Defense with funds necessary to 
meet emergencies and other extraordinary expenses arising in connection with the 
national security and for such other purposes as he deems proper. 

Mr. Manon. We have before the committee this morning our able 
and distinguished friend, Mr. McNeil, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Comptroller). We always lean very heavily upon Mr. Me- 
Neil for advice and counsel. You are one of the able and dedicated 
men of the Government. I believe you have a couple of items to 
cover before you get into your main statement. Would you proceed ? 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would be in favor of the British sys- 
tem on the Assistant Secretary, that he be permanent Under Secre- 
tary or permanent Assistant Secretary of Defense. How would 
that be? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. On the record. 

Mr. Sikes, the chairman of the Army panel, has kindly consented 
to conduct the hearings during the presentation of Mr. McNeil. Mr. 
Sikes. 

Mr. Sr«es. Mr. McNeil, it is always a pleasure for this committee 
to have you before us. We know that you are always very helpful to 
the committee. Will you proceed to give us your statement? 

Mr. McNet. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the first item to be presented this morning is the 
appropriation, “Contingencies, Department of Defense.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McNeiw. The purpose of this appropriation is to provide the 
Secretary of Defense with funds necessary to meet emergency and 
extraordinary conditions involving the national security. The Sec- 
retary authorizes the use of these funds when he deems appropriate 
and such expenditures may be accounted for solely on his certificate 
that they are necessary for confidential military purposes. If the 
details of the projects for which these funds may be used could be 
determined at this time, provision would be made for them in the 
regular appropriation accounts of the military departments. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that conditions arise which could not 
either be predicted or determined in advance. 

The use of these funds is very carefully scrutinized. Anything 
that can be appropriately provided from the regular accounts is 
funded in the normal manner. Only those extraordinary and un- 
usual items which cannot be foretold are funded from this * propri- 
ation and only upon the determination of the Secretary of Defense. 
The committee has been kept currently informed as to the status of 
these funds and this practice will continue. 

A total of $32,500,000 is requested for contingencies in the 1958 
budget. This is the same as the amount provided in the current fiscal 
year and $7,500,000 less than the amount available in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. McNett. I would like to go off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, Mr. McNeil. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Have you a breakdown for the committee? 








| 
| 
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Mr. McNew. Yes, sir. May I suggest, sir, that the breakdown 
should not be on the record, but I will gladly file it with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

Mr. McNet. These are separate items. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any questions on contingencies # 

Mr. WiccteswortH. Yes. I would like to ask a question or two. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there questions on my right on contingencies? 
Very well, Mr. Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Wiac.esworTH. You speak of the type of operation. I would 
like to see an actual breakdown so we may know just what has been 
done. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccieswortH. Would you read off the record the full list of 
items for which this fund has been used or is to be used in fiscal 1957 
and what the total amounts to? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNet. The amount utilized to date is $20,200,000. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. WiacreswortH. Leaving unallocated ? 

Mr. McNett. About $12,300,000. 

We have only one additional item. We have set up $2 million as a 
contingent liability for an operation that took place last fall. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Do I understand from what you have told us 
off the record that you anticipate something around $10 million to be 
unallocated at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. McNetu. No, sir. That is the status as of this moment. This 
is a contingency item, and this is one account we do not try to spend. 
If we can end the year with that amount unexpended we are very 
happy about it. If an emergency of some kind comes up in the last 
3 or 4 months of the type and nature we have been discussing, an 
amount could be allocated from this account. In the past 5 years 
we have at times used 90 percent and at times have used only 20 
percent of the amount appropriated. 

Mr. Fxoop. Will you yield a minute, please. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. McNett. This is the type of appropriation for which there are 
no specific plans to spend either at the beginning or at any time during 
the year. It is truly a reserve for contingencies and is used only for 
unusual or emergency-type situations that come up during the course 
of the year. In the last 5 or 6 years we have in 1 or 2 years used as 
little as 20 to 25 percent of the amount available in this account and at 
other times as high as 80 to 90 percent. That depends entirely on the 
emergencies which arise during the year. To that extent it is different 
from the ordinary appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. Does this money revert tothe Treasury ? 

Mr. McNett. This is annual money and the unused portion lapses 
on June 30. 
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CONTINGENCIES AS TO EXTRA ORDINARY OR UNUSUAL CONDITIONS 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. You tell us this is used only in the case of 
emergencies and yet I find in here a substantial item for Deep 
Freeze which I thought we had covered by direct appropriations. 
You have also referred to a $50,000 item which offhand would not 
appear to be an emergency. 

Mr. McNen. I believe, Mr. Wigglesworth, I used the word or 
intended to use the word “extraordinary”—in the sense of “unusual” 
or emergency conditions. In the case of the $50,000, that was some- 
thing which came up between the two governments which seemed 
to require attention after the budget had been prepared and no 
provision had been made for it in the budget. As to the Deep Freeze 
item, the severe weather encountered during the winter of last year 

‘aused the loss of a considerable amount of equipment. We thought 
we had provided adequately for possible losses, but actual losses were 
far greater than expected. It was necessary to replace the losses to 
make that operation a success. We did not have other provision 
for it in the other budget accounts. To that extent it may be classified 
as unusual. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. It is an activity which we have been providing 
for and I thought we were covering it completely by direct appro- 
priation. 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. This is really in the nature of a supplemental 
appropriation taken out of this so-called emergency fund? 

Mr. McNett. In a sense, that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. One other question. In requesting $32.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1958 have you any specific items in mind or is it simply 
a general figure in the light of experience ? 

Mr. McNett. It is a general figure determined in the light of expe- 
rience e. 


Mr. WiceLteswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
CONTINGENCY ITEMS AS TO BUDGET PRESENTATION 


Mr. Sixes. It appears to me, Mr. McNeil, that at least some of the 
items you have named could very well be carried in a normal budget. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, and we have had such items before. If it is a 
continuing item, we try to put it in the regular budget the following 
year. ‘There is one item here of a sensitive nature which probably 
would not be in the regular budget if it came up during the year. In 
the case of the three items which are continuing operations, they 
would be in the regular service budget next year. 

Mr. Stxes. Questions? Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. Sheppard? Q 

Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrivner. No questions at this time. 

a Very well, will you take up the next item, please, Mr. 
McNeil. 
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EMERGENCY FUND 
WITNESS 


HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
TROLLER) 
Program and financing 


1956 actual 


Program by activities: Research and development contingen- | 
cies (reserve for transfer) 2 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred to 
“Research and development, Army” (69 Stat. 302) 
‘*Research and development, Navy” (70 Stat. 456) 
Unobligated balance transferred from 
‘*Procurement and production, Army”’ (69 Stat. 302) 
“Construction of ships, Navy”’ (70 Stat. 456) 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


$10, 000, 000 


— 10, 000, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) ._......--.-- séudeatdee 271, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 
1956 actual | 


Undistributed - - 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balanc 


1956 actual 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


A ppropriation , ‘ . $35, 000, 000 
Transferred (69 Stat. 302) from— 
** Aircraft and facilities, Navy” 3, 500, 000 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force’’._. 19, 500, 000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” 2, 000, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” 15. 000, 000 
Transferred (69 Stat. 302, 70 Stat. 456) to 
“Research and development, Army” 9, 200, 000 
“Research and development, Navy” 12, 218, 000 
“Research and development, Air Force” —23, 311, 000 
Adjusted appropriation 271, 000 


Obligated balance brought forward 

Unobligated balance transferred from 
“Procurement and production, Army”’ (69 Stat. 302) 10, 000, 000 
“Construction of ships, Navy’’ (70 Stat. 456 


Total budget authorizations available 10, 271, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Unobligated balance transferred to 
**Research and development, Army”’ (69 Stat. 302 10, 000, 000 
“Research and development, Navy” (70 Stat. 456 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obliga- 
tion) | 271, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward 


Total expenditures and balances_ 10, 271, 000 


271, 000 |. 


DEFENSE (COMP- 


1957 € 


$67, 


67, 


1957 « 


$67, 


1957 « 


stimate 


| 


a OP 
777, 500 | 


7, 000, 000 


777, 500 


stimate 


777, 500 


es 


‘stimate 


$85, 000, 000 
22, 500 

—15, 000, 000 
2, 200, 000 
67, 777, 500 
7, 000, 000 
74, 777, 500 
7, 000, 000 
67, 777, 500 
74, 777, 500 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


, 000, 000 


1958 estimate 


$85, 000, 000 


85, 000, 000 


1958 estimate 


$85, 000, 000 


1958 estimate 


$85, 000, 000 


85, 000, 000 


67, 777, 500 
152, 777, 500 
l qi 5OO 


Mr. McNem. The next item, Mr. Chairman, is the “Emergency 
fund, Department of Defense.” Essentially this is for research and 
development. I will read a short prepared statement which may ap- 
pear in the record, and then I will discuss some of the items. 
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Appropriation introduction 














| | 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
| 
a ois Sei ieatlhadeliseciittiitoeee adeeb | aw oe ee 
Appropriation or estimate ____- ; | $35,000,000 | $85,000,000 | $85,000, 000 
Transfers from other appropriations !_._ _- | 50, 000, 000 ae 
Net adjustments (estimated savings) _.-.__.._- —271, 000 | 
pews lsu Miasithianeeeeinacs 
} a : 
Total transfers to military departments-____- 84, 729, 000 85, 000, 000 | 85, 000, 000 
| 


1 Provision is made in the appropriation language for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 for transfer authority of 
not to exceed $50 million from other appropriations available to the Department of Defense as the Secretary 
may designate, 


This appropriation provides the Secretary of Defense with additional funds 
necessary to meet emergencies involving the national security by supplement 
ing the regular Department of Defense appropriations for research and de- 
velopment. 

Part I. Purpose and Scope of Work 


The purpose of the emergency fund is to meet unforeseen research and de- 
velopment needs that are of such urgency that funding is deemed necessary 
before the next appropriation becomes available, and which cannot be financed 
through reprograming of existing funds These needs result from new re- 
quirements, breakthroughs, newly determined operational deficiencies, and, 
generally, in areas where a substantial advantage would be obtained by inereas- 
ing effort or initiating work prior to the time succeeding year funds become 
available. 

Part II. Justification of Funds Requested 


Funds provided for research and development in the military departments 
are related to specific programs and make no provision for unforeseen adjust- 
ments for new requirements or to exploit sudden breakthroughs on current 
programs. As an alternative to providing each department with a reserve fund, 
a single fund for the Office of the Secretary of Defense is used to meet these 
emergencies. Experience has shown that the single fund reduces the total 
amount required and still provides stability and elasticity to the overall research 
and development program. 

Requests for support from this appropriation are initiated by the depart- 
ments and agencies or within the Office of the Secretary of Defense. All re- 
quests are reviewed by the Assistant Secretary (Research and Development) 
and allocation of funds is made only when they are fully justified and approved 
by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. Funds not required 
for allocation revert to the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McNet. Because of the very nature of research and develop- 
ment, progress in individual projec ts cannot be forecast with any great 
degree of certainty. From time to time, an unexpected breakthrough 
is achieved or an entirely new and unanticipated requirement arises. 
These technological breakthroughs can be of tremendous importance 
and, in the interest of national def ense, should be exploited promptly. 

The service research and development programs are reviewed and 
balanced each year in an effort to assure that the funds provided cover 
those projects considered to be of highest priority. New require- 
ments can only be satisfied at the expense of existing projects, and it 
is not always possible to find projects which can prudently be elimi- 
nated or reduced without disr upting existing programs. 

The emergency fund has been employed in recent years in order to 
make possible the prompt exploitation of sudden tec ‘hnological break- 
throughs, while at the same time avoiding the disruption of the current 
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research and development programs. This fund is financed by direct 
appropriations to the Secretary of Defense and, in addition, since 
fiscal year 1956 there has been authority to transfer from other avail- 
able Defense Department appropriations. It provides the Depart- 
ment of Defense with the needed flexibility to exploit promptly un- 
expected technological breakthroughs or to handle late developments, 
regardless of the military department in which they occur. By pro- 
viding the fund flexibility in a single place, subject to the direct con- 
trol of the Secretary of Defense, it is possible to provide far greater 
flexibility than would be the case if the individual research and de- 
—— appropriations of the military departments were increased 
by the same amount. 

The emergency fund has been used to initiate such important de- 
velopments as the distant early warning line and a number of projects 
recommended by the Technological Capabilities Panel of the Scientific 
Advisory Committee (sometimes referred to as the Killian Commit- 
tee). In the current fiscal year, assistance was given to the Navy’s 
fleet ballistic missile program through the use of this fund. The 
emergency fund has also been used to finance entirely unexpected and 
unplanned requirements of a broad national interest assigned to the 
Department of Defense by the President. Typical of this category is 
the earth satellite program, which has received so much publicity in 
recent years. 

For fiscal year 1958 the Department of Defense requests for this 
purpose $85 million plus the authority to transfer, for research and 
development uses, up to $50 million from other appropriations avail- 
able to the Department of Defense for obligation during fiscal year 
1958. This is the same as the amount provided by the Congress for 
this purpose in the current fiscal year. 

The types of projects which have been handled and financed by this 
appropriation—both in the appropriation direct and under the trans- 
fer authority—are best, I believe, listed off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

Mr. McNew. Although perhaps 2 or 3 of them would make no dif- 
ference with regard to security there are certain items in the list that 
would. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. On the record. 


STATUS OF APPROPRIATION FOR EMERGENCIES 


What is the prospect for the utilization of all of the funds under 
this authority during the remainder of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. McNen. I will give you the status as of today. The appro- 
priation for the emergency fund has been $85 million for the current 
year and $50 million transfer authority, making a total of $135 million. 
The total transfers from the emergency fund to the services to date 
have been $42,779,000, and transfers from other appropriations of the 
services to the research and development appropriation of the services, 
under the $50 million transfer authority, have been $13 million to 
date, for a total of $55,779,000. The balance remaining unallocated as 
of this moment is $42,220,600 of the appropriation and $37 million of 
the transfer authority. 
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Pending for consideration at the moment, having been recommended 
by the services and the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Engineering, is a total of $28 million of this $79 million. He has 
additional projects which he expects to recommend before the month 
is out of about $30 million. The services have requested the release 
of slightly more than this amount. Ido not know what the action will 
beon that. That isthe status as of today. 

Mr. Sixes. Is this no-year money ? 

Mr. McNet. This is 1-year money. It has to be used or it lapses, 
but it becomes no-year money after it is transferred to the services. 

Mr. Srxes. It is not transferred to the services unless they have a 

ific use for it at the time ? 

Mr. McNet. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. When it comes to estimating the amount of money that 
will be required for future years—first, ‘tell me how much you are 
asking for fiscal 1958. 

Mr. McNet. The same amount as this year, $85 million direct ap- 
propriation and authority to transfer up to $50 million from service 
appropriations to research. 


BASIS FOR AMOUNT OF EMERGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. How do you determine that you will have a need for 
that amount of money ¢ 

Mr. McNem. Again that is based largely on general experience. 
What has been done, in effect, over the last 4 or 5 years is that the 
total research effort has been established at a reasonable level, and 
funds have been requested for each of the military departments in 
relation to this overall level. In addition a reasonable amount was 
set aside in the emergency fund. This separate fund is set aside be- 
cause there are generally plans to use every dime appropriated in 
the service research and development accounts, and if an emergency 
comes up involving something which looks as if it should have im- 
mediate support, the people who have planned to use every dime have 
to go back and change all their programs. It is felt that it is better 
management to set aside some money so that it is not necessary to 
disturb projects already under way either in Government shops or 
with private contractors. Instead, it is allocated from this separate 
account. The general practice is to plan to use all the money you 
have in the regular accounts first. 

One other point, Mr. Chairman. Frequently projects arise dur- 
ing the year which are of interest to all services. Let us say high 
energy fuel, just taking that as an example. It is a little bit difficult 
to say, “Air Force, you take this project, and do this work for all,” 
and take it out of what they at that time consider as their research 
money. The same would apply to asking the Army or Navy to un- 
dertake a project for the benefit of all the services. It is very easy, 
however, to assign a project to Air Force, Navy, or Army, the one 
best equipped to handle it, and say, “Here is the money to go along 
with it” and they do not have to reprogram their own funds. It 
makes for better administration. That is one of the main reasons 
for this account. 

Mr. Stes. It appears now, does it not, that there will be some 
money left in this account at the end of the fiscal year 1957 ? 








/ 
| 
| 
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Mr. McNet. I would not think there would be any left. If we 
use it all there will still be unsatisfied demands of considerable mag- 
nitude. I would say if there is any left it would be because of the 
hardest kind of screening and saying “No” to projects that are prob- 
ably of considerable value. ; 

Mr. Srxes. If there should be a general scaledown of appropria- 
tions for the Defense Establishment, do you feel that the same rules 
should be applied to these funds? 

Mr. McNet. These funds are not sacred to that extent. 

Mr. Srxes. Questions Mr. Mahon? Mr. Wigglesworth ? 

Mr. McNett. I will add one thing. It makes for better administra- 
tion of that type of money to have some portion of your funds avail- 
able in a way that can provide some flexibility. 


PROPER USE OF EMERGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I have understood that this fund was to be 
used solely for purposes which were not foreseen at the time of the 
request for the original appropriations. Has that test in fact been 
adhered to or not? 

Mr. McNett. I would say generally it has been quite rigidly ad- 
hered to. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WieeteswortH. On the record. 

Do I understand that a substantial sum here was made available 
for work for another agency of the Government on the understanding 
that that agency would refund the amount out of appropriations to 
be received from the Congress and that that appropriation not having 
been made to the other agency, this fund is reduced accordingly ? 

Mr. McNett. That, in essence, is correct. The fund would either 
have been made available to them, or by a specific appropriation to 
Department of Defense, to replace this amount in the emergency 
fund. So, in effect, we absorbed a charge that we did not expect to 
absorb. 

Mr. WiaG.eswortu. Operations for the year are $25 million Jarger 
than you anticipated they would be? 

Mr. McNeu.. In effect; yes, sir. The Department of Defense has 
an interest in this project. However, the project is not sponsored by 
the Department of Defense. It was our understanding that we were 
to proceed with this as an agent of the National Science Foundation; 
it is turning out that we are a partner. 

Mr. Scrivner. The financing partner. 

Mr. McNei. We expected to do the work, but on a reimbursable 
basis—either reimbursable or by supplemental appropriation. We 
turned out to be a financial partner. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The condition of that transition or form of pro- 
cedure is a deviation from what the gentleman has formerly said. 
Now you come up as an interested partner. What has happened for 
this thing to swing from one aspect to another ? 

Mr. McNen.. The cost of this project is running far higher than 
was originally anticipated. 

Mr. Snepparp. In other words, the originally requested fund allo- 
cated for that purpose was exceeded to a degree that you became a 
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finance partner through the emergency fund to carry it on through. 
Is that the answer ? 

Mr. McNew. Yes. And it was to be presented to the Congress this 
spring in the form of a supplemental. At the present time we have 
indications that we will not be permitted to present it as a supple- 
mental and, therefore, we have become a partner. 

Mr. Wicoteswortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROJECT VANGUARD AS TO EMERGENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. It would appear, then, that someplace, somewhere, 
somebody just did not accept the responsibility. In other words, some- 
body got a big idea about this Vanguard proposal and, I think you 
might say, sold Congress a bill of goods that it would not cost overly 
much. Then the N avy was asked to be the manager. Then funds 
were advanced out of the emergency fund with the expectation that 
somewhere the emergency fund would be reimbursed, but now that the 
wave of economy seems to be sweeping the country it looks as though 
the emergency fund is going to hold the sack so somebody will not 
ask for an appropriation to reimburse them. Is that the situation ? 

Mr. McNrei. That isa pretty good summary. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now that the Department of Defense has had its 
fingers burned, where are we going to be on some of these programs 
in the future? Actually, this committee was told that these were 
certain emergency funds to be used under certain conditions. To us 
it'appears that somewhere somebody has not really kept faith with us 
on it. It may not be the Department of Defense, but surely somebody 
somewhere has failed. 

Mr. McNew. Emergencies are unusual things. First, the cost of 
this project is far, far beyond any estimates, ‘Even s0, through our 
efforts the project has been held to half the scope that was desired by 
other people. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have at this time, Mr. Chairman. 


EMERGENCY FUNDS FOR JUPITER UN FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. Stxes. May I ask you this? In the case of additional funds 
for Jupiter, we have been told that there is not enough money to 
carry Jupiter beyond the end of fiscal 1957, but that the tests which 
will be necessary to ascertain the true worth of Jupiter must continue 
through calendar 1957. Presumably the additional money will be 
forthcoming from the emergency fund. Is that your understanding? 

_ McNet. Yes, sir. I believe Mr. Wilson mentioned that in his 
appearance before this committee. He found that if the Army was 
not going to use the missile, it was difficult to expect them to absorb 
the ‘charges. Therefore, the solution was to use funds from the 
emergency fund transferred to the Army to continue financing 
Jupiter until the tebts were made. 

Mr. Srxes. Who is to administer those funds after the end of 
the current fiscal year? Will Army continue to administer them 
during calendar 1997, or will the operation be turned over to the 
Air Force? ' 


a ee 
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Mr. McNew. The funds would be transferred to the Army and 
the Army will administer them. 


FISCAL ASPECTS OF DEFENSE PROGRAM, 1958 
WITNESSES 


HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMP- 
TROLLER) DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

W. CARL BLAISDEL, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 

MAX LEHRER, DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC AND FISCAL ANALYSIS DIVI- 
SION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

M. H. LANMAN, JR., ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL (FISCAL MAT- 
TERS), DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE (RETIRED), OFFICE OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Stxes. You may proceed with your next subject, Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. McNer. Mr. Chairman, I have a general statement that covers 
the defense budget, similar in nature to the summary I have presented 
in the past. 

Mr. Stxes. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McNett. I appreciate this appease to discuss the fiscal as- 
pects of the programs covered by the fiscal year 1958 budget. The 
committee has been considering the Department of Defense requests 
for fiscal year 1958 funds continuously since January. You have 
heard the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who discussed overall Department of Defense policies and pro- 
grams. You have also heard the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Chiefs of Staff of 
the Army and the Air Force, the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, as well as presentations by their 
staffs. Special presentations have been made in the fields of research 
and development, guided missiles, and atomic energy. At this time 
it may be helpful for the committee to have for its consideration in 
summary form the fiscal aspects of the programs you have been con- 
sidering. 

The total budget request for fiscal year 1958 amounts to $38,500 
million. The request now before this committee covers appropriation 
estimates totaling $36,193 million. The difference between these 2 
figures is comprised of 3 elements: (1) The use of receipts amount- 
ing to $49 million in so-called special accounts, which the Bureau of 
the Budget treats as new obligational authority in the budget docu- 
ment; (2)$2,122 million carried in the budget as the estimated 
amount to be submitted separately for military public works and (38) 
$136 million contained in the President’s budget as proposed for later 
transmission for legislative proposals that may be enacted by the 
Congress. 


1 Preparation for Sale and Salvage of Military Property and Naval Ships’ Stores Profits. 
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buMMARY TABLES 


In order to present an ov erall summary and simplify comparisons 
with prior years’ figures, this statement covers the total budget pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense, rather than just the appropria- 
tions in the request currently before you. In this connection, I would 
like to submit for the record a number of tables which cover some of 
the key fiscal aspects of ag! fiscal year 1958 budget. These are in 
addition to the Fiscal Year 1958 Budget Highlights books which were 
furnished to the committee prior to the opening of the hearings. 

The first table summarizes the year-to-year changes in expenditure 
availability, expenditures, and unexpended balances since 1951. The 
second table compares new obligational authority requested for 1958 
with the preceding 2 years. The third table summarizes the 1958 
budget, by category, in terms of new obligational authority, direct 
obligations and expenditures. The next two tables show new obliga- 
tional authority and expenditures, by category, for fiscal years 1951 
through 1958. The sixth table shows expenditures and balances, by 
appropriation, for fiscal years 1957 and 1958. The last two tables are 
our financial plans for 1957 and 1958. 

Last year we presented to this committee a newly developed table 
which summarized the availability and proposed utilization of obliga- 
tional resources, which we called our financial plan for fiscal year 1957. 
Included among the tables which I have just submitted for the record 
are copies of the Department of Defense financial plans for fiscal years 
1957 and 1958, based on the data contained in the Budget Document 
for 1958. These financial plan tables are more than just summaries— 
they are operating documents which are being used as a basis for 
program planning and execution within the Department of Defense. 
These tables are revised periodically, as appropriate, to reflect ap- 
proved changes in programs. 

Let us examine the program as outlined in the financial plan for 
fiscal year 1958. We expect to enter the year with unobligated bal- 
ances from prior year appropriations of about $8,460 million (column 
2). In addition, there will be a carryover of $9,108 million in antici- 
pated reimbursements from ciatieli vee military-assistance program 
common-item orders placed in fiscal year 1957 and prior years which, 
by law, are treated as part of the assets available in Department of 

efense accounts (column 3). 

Those are orders placed by the military-assistance program with 
Army, Navy, and Air Force which are expected to be undelivered as 
of June 30. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM THE MILITARY-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Does that include reservations? 

Mr. McNew. It is in the military- assistance program appropria- 
tion account. The legal term is “reservation.” It really is equivalent 
to an obligation in that appropriation when they have placed a firm 
order with Army, Navy, and Air Force to deliver something. 

Mr. Forp. As far as the military is concerned, it shows as an avail- 
able asset in this chart here? 








| 
| 
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Mr. McNem. It shows as anticipated reimbursements because we 
know the money is set aside and is waiting there to be turned over 
the minute the materiel is shipped. 

The total unobligated balance brought forward is thus $10,568 
million (col. 4). As already nientioned. the total budget request 
for 1958 is $38,500 million (col. 5). Column 6, “T ransfers and 
rescissions” is blank, since no transfers or rescissions affecting the 
general accounts are proposed in the budget. Column 7 is also blank 
since there is no basis at this time for determining the value and dis- 
tribution of common-item orders that may be received by the military 
departments from the fiscal year 1958 military-assistance program. 

As soon as the Congress acts on the budget request for the military- 
assistance program and the military-assistance yrogram people place 
their orders with Army, Navy, and Air Force, there will be entries in 
that. column. 

That brings us to columns 8 and 9, which show a total of $1,294 
million in anticipated reimbursements from sources other than the 
military-assistance program. As indicated in a footnote to the table, 
reimbursements arising from intraservice and interservice reim- 
bursement transactions increase the apparent total resources shown 
on the books as available for obligation. For example—under pres- 
ent ground rules, interservice transactions are treated as obligations 
by the ordering service as well as by the service which performs the 
work or procures the articles. 

If the Marine Corps places a work order on the Army, they will 
record it as an obligation against the Marine Corps appropriation, as 
is perfectly proper. But when the Army goes out to do the work and 
place a contract, it will also show that same dollar as an obligation in 
their accounts. 

To a degree, therefore, that that interservice transaction involves 
the public, it shows up twice. Therefore, our resources in the next 
column of $50 billion are overstated by the major portion of the $1,294 
million in anticipated reimbursements, but to put it on 1 table I have 
to show it in each service—charge each service and credit each service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will that double situation reflect itself in 
other portions of the report 

Mr. McNen.. In the example I gave, it will show as an obligation 
in the Marine Corps and as an anticipated reimbursement in the Ar my, 
but when I show the figure up here under the Navy for the Marine 
Corps, and show a reimbursement to Army, we have just the $1, but I 
have to show the reimbursement from the Navy as a new resource to 
the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it a resource? It is a resource to the Army but 
it is an obligation to the Navy. 

Mr. McNeu.. Yes, it is essenti: ally a wash transaction. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true of the entire column almost. 

Mr. McNri. Yes. To that extent the total gross assets, when you 
put the 3 services’ totals together, are overstated by the major portion 
of the $1,294 million. 

On the basis of the unobligated balance shown as brought forward 
into fiscal year 1958 (col. 4), the a appropriation request (col, 5) 
and anticipated reimbursements (col. 9), total obligational avail- 
ability is estimated at $50,363 million (col. 10). Out of this amount, 
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it is planned to obligate directly for service accounts $40,594 million 

(col. 11). Obligations against customer orders, as shown in column 

i are estimated at $1, 321 million, bringing total planned obligations 
o $41,915, million (col. 13). 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


On the basis of this program, the total unobligated balance at the 
end of fiscal year 1958 would be $8,440 million, as shown in column 19, 
which would be set aside to complete fiscal year 1958 and prior- year 
programs of the Department of Defense authorized by the Congress 
and to complete delivery of common-item orders to the military- 
assistance program. 

There will be something added to that figure when we are able to 
make the entries in column 7. That is after the 1958 military-assist- 
ance program is passed and orders are placed with the military depart- 
ments. It will change that figure of $8,440 million, but I do not know 
the exact amount at the moment. 

As Secretary Wilson stated at the outset of these hearings: 

These unobligated balances are about the minimum working levels required for 
a program of this size. 

This unobligated balance compares with $15.7 billion at the end of 
fiscal year 1954, $12.8 billion at the end of 1955, $12.4 billion at the 
end of 1956, and $10.6 billion at the end of 1957. 

Last year, in discussing the subject of unobligated balances with 
this committee I stated : 


In the areas of procurement, research and development, and construction, 
there are numerous transactions underway throughout the Department of 
Defense at any time of the year. At the end of any particular fiscal year, there 
will always be certain transactions which are not classifiable on June 30 as 
obligations because all the criteria of section 1311 are not met, even though 
in some cases the Government may have established a potential liability. 
Nevertheless, the funds must be available to cover transactions where firm 
procurement directives have been issued and bids have been requested or nego- 
tiations are underway, if we are to avoid disrupting the orderly and efficient 
Now of business. To meet this problem, we are working on a plan to establish 
an accounting system to cover commitments. Specifically, this would cover a 
definable class of transactions in which a firm allocation of funds has been 
made for a particular project, based on firm approved plans, with documentary 
backup, but in which all the steps have not been taken that would permit the 
transaction to be recorded as a firm obligation under the criteria of section 
1311. 


That would mean that if the Air Force gave a specific procurement 
directive to the field to buy something, it would be recorded as a 
commitment. At that moment the funds are definitely earmarked and 
the man that issues the procurement directive knows he has the money 
to proceed with the negotiation. At that moment, however, it is not 
yet a legal obligation of the Government because we have not signed 
a contract. 

Mr. SUEPPARD. It is not a legal instrument of obligation until that 
contract is signed by both parties involved ; is that right ! ? 

Mr. McNem. That is right, but we have to have the means of 
recording the commitment ‘where funds have been definitely author- 
ized to a field officer to do business, but which has not resulted in a firm 
obligation to the public. 


88601—57— pt. 2 
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FORMAL COMMITMENT ACCOUNTING AS TO UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 





| 
In June 1956 a Department of Defense directive was issued estab- 
| lishing the basis for formal commitment accounting. Considerable 
| progress has been made by the military departments in implementing 
| this directive, but, as is usual with any new system of this sort, there 
are numerous problems that must be solved during the initial shake- 
| down period. 
An audit would, no doubt, show they still are not classifying all 
| transactions correctly, but I think we are making some real progress 
in getting this class of business nailed down. 
Of the projected $8,440,000,000 unobligated balance at the end of 
fiscal year 1958, we expect $4,941,000,000 to consist of transactions 
authorized for commitment during fiscal year 1958, but which will 
not mature into obligations by June 30, 1958. 

In other words, that $4,941,000,000 is the estimated volume of trans- 
| actions that are in process at the end of the year but the contracts not 
yet consummated. 

The remaining $3,499,000,000 will be earmarked for the completion 
of programs or projects which have been authorized by the Con- 
gress or which will be justified to the Congress during these hearings. 

That $3,499,000,000 would include items of this characte 
you have appropriated the full amount for a ship but the eta of 
Ships may not, until next year, authorize the field to go ahead with 
the purchase of some component. 

The funds would be earmarked but not committed because no one 
had been told to buy at that point. 





CLASSES OF TRANSACTIONS AND COMMITMENT OF FUNDS 


We have three general classes of transactions involved in the ap- 
portionment and commitment of funds: the amount obligated or put 
under firm contract; the amount that has been definitely allocated to 
the field but not obligi ated; and the amount still held at headquarters, 
reserved for some particular purpose and with which they will 
eventually tell somebody to go buy the article to complete the whole 
package. 

Mr. Srxzs. Are you still speaking of the $3,499,000,000 item ? 

Mr. McNet. I am really talking now about the whole $8,440,000,000, 
made up of both that which has been sent to the field to buy and that 
reserved to buy at a later time. 


NEED FOR UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Briefly, under present practices, the unobligated balances would be 
reserved to meet the following general requirements: 

(1) Shorter lead time items.—To assure that the latest technological 
advances are incorporated into the various components of major 
equipment items, and to avoid building up manufacturers’ order back- 
logs unnecessarily, contracts for shorter Ye ad time items should be let 
as late as pdaeible while still keeping delivery in phase with longer 
lead time components. Funds are reserved to assure that orders for 
the shorter lead time components can be placed, at the appropriate 
time. 
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Mr. Srxes. Can you give us an approximation of the amount of 
money that would be inv volved in each of the items you are discussing 
now ¢ 

Mr. McNetm. Yes, I can. May I insert that in the record? I do 
not have it before me now. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Mr. McNet. I have another kind of breakdown but I do not have 
it by these particular categories, but I will work it up for you. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Analysis of estimated unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Reserved 
Total unob- | Planned for im fiscal 











ligated bal- | commitment] year 1958 
Requirement for balances ance avail- | in fiscal year| for carry- 
able in fiscal | 1958 over into 
year 1959 fiscal year 
1959 
For phasing delivery of shorter lead-time items _ ___- - $1, 375, 524 $771, 380 $604, 144 
For subsequent engineering changes =; 923, 379 664, 279 259, 100 
For first destination transportation costs pes Z 137, 388 2, 053 135, 335 
For initial spares_........--. : , eae 2, 640, 939 1, 474, 410 1, 166, 529 
For work after delivery of ships en oe cn se hate 120, 000 2, 000 118, 000 
For price redeterminations a ; 654, 880 451, 500 203, 380 
For continuity of the procurement program | 265, 301 |_.___- a 35, 301 
For procurement or replacement of materiel] to be delivered to | 
military assistance program (amounts not included in above 
categories) . - ; : ‘ duleiicte tinal 259, 798 |....- 259, 798 
For construction progr: am . 605, 542 512, 306 93, 236 
For all other purposes (total) - _- dipteibeanee wii aeey 1, 456, 884 | 1, 063, 102 388, 782 
Estimated carryover against orders placed with others | 
(MIPR’s, etc.) - -- | (378, 125) | (324, 325) (53, 800) 
Estimated carryover resulting from de lays in design or | | 
specifications (312, 200) | (189, 690) (122, 510) 
Estimated carryover resulting from re progr: iming_ : (495, 800) | (306, 675) (189, 125) 
Estimated carryover for continuity of operation of labora- 
tories, etc__- (20, 260) | (20, 260)}...._- e 
Estimated ea wryover re sulting from contractval lead time (63, 582) | (60, 652) (2, 930) 
EEE his cbecduocets deadeots iow ov init ener dd (186, 917 (161, : 500) (25, 417) 
Total unobligated balance..............-..--------..---] 8,439,635 | 4,941,030 | 3, 498, 605 
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Analysis of estimated unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958—Summary 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 




















| [Thousands of dollars} 
/ Reserved 
Total unob- | Planned for in fiseal 
ligated bal- |commitment| year 1958 
i} Requirement for balances ance avail- | in fiscal year | for carry- 
} able in fiscal 1958 over into 
/ year 1959 fiscal year 
1959 
For phasing delivery of shorter lead-time items- --.-__-.-....--| 95, 000 95, 000 |... - 
For subsequent engineering changes-_-.-_.........----------- 55, 000 | I i cteatant anit 
For first destination transportation costs_.........-.-.-.------ 2, 000 BE terest sk ace 
Vor Gnidia! apamees.. i. OF. 5 skis. 2asccas hatsedthinas: Suan bisthare 35, 000 BGR ti dcmacasioch 
ee ee on acnndwadensncewebens|oscrenss ae - 
For price redeterminations__ pines tye 6, 300 | 6,300 }...... 
For continuity of the procurement program. ah | AMEN A dmahancce ‘ 265, 301 
For procurement or replacement of materiel to be delivered to | 
assistance program (amounts not included in above | 
lds eee eth reine ttlinn< — 256, 755 |....-- 250, 755 
For eanstruction programs_ Ritts aoa ane) 140, 283 130, 306 9, 977 
Yor Mi ahi purposes | ee Bs ---| 126, 834 126, 834 | 
Estimated carryover against orders placed with others | | 
MIPR’s, etc.) - --- (87, 100) | (87, 100) alicia > 
Estimated carryover resulting from delays in design or | | 
specifications. __ _- Ne a Pen Pier an cn 
Estimated carryover resulting from reprograming- (2, 000) | (2, satel Sai ik = weak 
Estimated carryover for continuity of operation of labora- | 
tories, ete. (4, 000) (4, 000) | See . 
Estimated carryov er resulting from contractual lead time. (14, 734) | (14, 728). eel i 
All other (including working funds) ...___- See, _ 9, 000) __ 9, 000) | - ‘i 
Total unobligated balance. .............-.------------ -| 976, 473 | 450, 440 * 526, 033 


A 
i 
1 
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Analysis of estimated unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958, summary 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
[Thousands of dollars] 

















Reserved 
| Total unob- | Planned for in fiscal 
ligated bal- |commitment| year 1958 
Requirement for balances ance avail- | in fiscal year| for carry- 
able in fiscal | 1958 over into 
year 1959 fiscal year 
1959 
— Se ee ee ee ae 
For phasing delivery of shorter lead-time items- - - -- eae 966, 644 490, 500 | 476, 144 
For subsequent engineering changes - - - - - - J = 348, 909 292, 909 56, 000 
For first destination ean a WU dd ce tatdain : 3, 788 53 3, 735 
For initial spares ___-.-- i sca A eatin peta 885, 829 348, 700 537, 129 
For work after delivery of ships. patel inate patent . 120, 000 2, 000 118, 000 
For price redeterminations _-._.- adhe sie w wil 146, 600 146, 600 itaindl iad 
For continuity of the procurement program - -- “ ‘ : a 
For procurement or replacement of materiel to be delivered to 
MAP (amounts not included in above eee — 9, 043 ° 9, 043 
For construction programs -.-.---- rus a 175, 096 | 107, 000 68, 096 
Vor all other purposes (total)... ...<<-<.......45..s.-...- 343, 090 | 227, 828 | 115, 262 
Estimated carryover against orders placed with others | 
(MIPR’s, etc.)__-- (52, 775) | (52, 775)| - -- S604 ~ 
Estimated carryover resulting from de lays in design or | | 
specifications. . _. (211, 050) (127, 000) | (84, 050) 
Estimated carryover resulting from reprogram I ednknwianes (14, 850) | (525) (14, 325) 
Estimated carryover for continuity of operation of labora- 
RRO, 65 56. 6 sepia ep eniiatn’ (16, 2 260) | (16, 260) | .. 
Estimated carry over ‘resulting from contractual lead time.| (31, 268) (31, 268) }....- “se 
OUD I an ddd, tite to ciieivak an cacirbcekch ola whdehilelnnalilginens (16, 887)! (16, 887) 
Total unobligated balance. .--.-.-.....-.---.--.--.----..-- 2, 998, 999 “L, 615, 590 | 1, 383, 409 


eee” 
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Analysis of estimated unobligated balance as of June 30, 1958, summary 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Reserved 
Total unob- | Planned for in fiseal 
ligated bal- |commitment} year 1958 

















Requirement for balances ance avail- | in fiseal year} for carry- 
| able in fiscal | 1958 over into 
year 1959 fiscal year 
1959 
_— -_——_—_—-— --— —— -—_—___—_———_ RE eres | 
For phasing delivery of shorter lead-time items. . 313, 880 185, 880 128, 000 
For subsequent engineering changes 519, 470 316, 370 203, 100 
For first destination transportation costs WS chads 131, 600 131, 600 
For initial spares. ‘ | 1, 720, 110 1, 090, 710 629, 400 
For work after delivery of ships rn ! : 4 
For price redeterminations 501, 980 298, 600 ~ 203, 380 
For continuity of the procurement program mn n niet ste pigaea ea 
For procurement or replacement of materiel to be delivered 
to Military Assistance Program (amounts not included in 
above categories) - . eo Cisse us j La Sa-ddie n 
Construction programs ‘ sie si ‘ 290, 163 275, 000 15, 163 
For all other purposes (total) 986, 960 708, 440 278, 520 
Estimated carryover against orders placed with others 
(MIPR’s, ete.) (238, 250) (184, 450) (53, 800) 
Estimated carryover resulting from delays in design or 
specification (101, 150) (62, 690 (38, 460) 
Estimated carryover resulting from reprograming (478, 950) | (304, 1: 50) (174, 800) 
Estimated carryover resulting from contractual lead time. (17, 580) (14, 650 )| (2, 930) 
All other sash = deine teas <vies tania aaete (151, 030) (142, 500) (8, 530) 
ee —_ 
Tota) unobligated balance... ..... ci cccccdaceaqcccocee sé 4, 464, 163 | 2,8 75. 000 1, 589, 163 





Mr. McNrt. I have a report here, Analysis of Unobligated Bal- 
ances as at the End of 1956. I think it is probably too bulky to be 
printed in the hearings, but I will be glad to make it available to the 
committee for any use it cares to make of it. 

Mr. Srxxs. Will you do that, please ? 

Mr. Wiacieswortu. Is that just for fiscal 1956? 

Mr. McNett. It is as of June 30, 1956, a year ago, a complete 
analysis of what the money was set aside for. We are doing the 
same thing for the end of this current year. 

It shows that we do actually know what we have this money set 
aside for and earmarked for. 

(2) Subsequent engineering changes: We know from long ex- 
perience that practic ally every m ajor item of military equipment re- 
quires engineering changes after it has been placed in pr oduction. 
These changes are required as a result of technological advances, im- 
provements developed in the course of production, or deficiencies that 
show up during initial tests. It is sound programing to recognize 
the fact that the costs of these engineering changes are part of the 
total cost of the item and to provide i in adv: ance, and to set aside, the 
funds required to meet them. 

(3) First destination transportaion: The cost of first destination 
transportation of long lead-time items which will be delivered in a 
subsequent fiscal year is an integral part of the cost of placing such 
items in the inventory. The reservation of funds to cover such costs 
provides an incentive for the contracting officer to specify whatever 
method of delivery is most advantageous to the Government. 

(4) Initial spares: It is the current procurement practice to pro- 
vide funds, as part of the initial program, for certain spares and 
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replacement items. Basically, the purpose of this is to permit or- 
dering of spares while the dies, jigs, and tools are available and in 
place, and to make possible successful operation of the equipment 
when delivered. Before funds are obligated for spares, however, 
definitive lists of the items and quantities required are worked out 
with the manufacturers. This requires a period of time during 
which all of the elements involved in determining the numbers of 
various spares, including the rates of wear out that can be anticipated 
must be finalized. It is only then, after these determinations and 
negotiations have been completed, that funds are obligated for spare 
parts. Meantime, the necessary funds are set aside in order to as- 
sure that these items may be ordered and will be available in inven- 
tory and maintenance depots at the time the basic end items are de- 
livered for use. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. Roughly what is that period ? 

Mr. McNett. It varies up to 3 years. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. For computing? 

Mr. McNew. No. The computation really goes on during this 
whole period. In the first instance, at the time an order for 100 air- 
craft is placed there will be an order, they will make a few extra of 
each replaceable item while the tools, dies, and jigs are in place. 

The provisioning teams then sit down and try to arrive at the best 
estimates they can make. Frequently they do not order the full 
amount of say 30 percent of the value in spares, but they will order 
10 percent until the first few airplanes start to fly. Then there is a 
recomputation and perhaps by that time enough experience is gained 
to make the best possible list. 


CRITICISM ABOUT THE QUANTITY OF SPARES 


Mr. Sixes. Criticism is constantly being leveled at the vast quanti- 
ties of spare parts accumulated by the services and never used. We 
in this committee can understand how that happens, because you buy 
a piece of equipment, it looks good, you stock spare parts, then a new 
piece of equipment comes along that is better, the original one is then 
obsolescent, you phase it out of the use program and you are left with 
spare parts. 

You cannot predict how frequently that is going to take place. 
Therefore, you cannot predict how long the spares are going to be 
needed and usable. We know the serious problem of having equip- 
ment without spares and being unable to get spares. That means 
valuable equipment standing by unusable. 

What is your present use experience? Are you cutting down on 
the initial amount of spare parts or are you holding to about the same 
schedule you have adhered to in former years ? 

Mr. McNett. In the last 6 years we have come from an average in 
aircraft spares of about 65 percent of the value of the article itself, 
the flyaway cost, to a little less than 35 percent, running between 28 
and 35 percent in the current budget, depending on the type of air- 
craft. Itis about half of what it was 6 years ago in value. 

We have gone into it at some length. It is one of the things we are 
not right on yet. 
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Mr. Sixes. What about common-use items or items that are manu- 
factured for the general trade? Do you stock spare parts for items 
that are procurable in the open market ? 

Mr. McNeu. Yes, but not to that extent. Just enough for a reason- 
able amount for distribution but not in the quantity we would on 
specialized spares for, let us say, aircraft for Air Force or Navy. 

I think the spare problem is much better than it was. We are not 
yet as good as we should be. 

One of our problems on spares for aircraft is that we are always 
short of spares with early days of a new aircraft. No matter how 
we plan it, the demand is high. Sometimes we meet the demand but 
the demand is high for perhaps 30 months, after an aircraft goes into 
service, and from that moment on we have excess. 

If we can find some way to taper off the speed with which these 
aircraft are assigned to service so that we get a few into service and 
get them in over a period of time, we would solve our spare parts 
problem. But to fill the pipeline and to get spares everywhere they 
are needed requires substantial quantities. Later we may have either 
improved the bearing in the engine or something else so it lasts longer, 
and from that minute on we have extra spares. We are trying to take 
off the hump. We do not have the full answer yet. 


AIRCRAFT AND SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Sueprarp. What has occurred, if anything, in the policy pur- 
sued for some time of the 10 percent of spare parts with the plane? 
Are we still pursuing that or are we now letting the plane go out and 
then developing a spare-parts requirement under the use de- 
nominator ? 

Mr. McNet.. It is a mixture of both, sir. The budget finances 
spares equivalent to about 30 percent of the value of the aircraft. 
However, all those are not ordered at the time of the placing of the 
contract for the aircraft. The services order enough to get it in serv- 
ice, while provisioning teams can start working on the problem with 
the manufacturer and with the test center to see how that aircraft per- 
forms in service and what parts are likely to need replacing. 

It is more a combination of both, not buying everything. It used 
to be the life of type. It is modified considerably. Only in regard 
to those things where the tools, dies, and fixtures are to be dismantled 
is that practice generally followed. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What do you find the industrialists producing these 
planes do after the initial order is out? We are talking about a new 
operation, not a repetition. How long is he holding his production jigs 
for spare-part purposes after his deliveries ? 

Mr. McNem. In many instances they are keeping them for a long 
time and possibly even too long. We pay for keeping them in store. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed ? 

Mr. McNem. (5) Work after delivery: In the case of ships, after 
delivery has been made by the contractor, certain electronics and other 
equipment must be installed at the navy yard before the ship can join 
the fleet. Funds are set aside to cover these installation costs. 

A few months ago we requested the military departments to make 
a comprehensive analysis of their unobligated balances as of June 30, 
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1956, as shown in their certified reports filed pursuant to section 1311 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1955. I have with me, 
for the use of the committee, a copy of this rather detailed analysis 
which reveals clearly the specific application of the carryover balances 
and shows the amounts set aside to complete the various programs 
authorized by the Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUDGET REQUEST BY MAJOR CATEGORIES 


The 1958 financial plan table presented the Department of Defense 
program for 1958 in terms of appropriation accounts. Now I would 
like to summarize the 1958 budget request of $38.5 billion in terms of 
major categories, as follows: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


(The information referred to was entered into the record on p. 1915.) 
pay and allowances, subsistence, individual clothing, transportation, 
and other military personnel activities for the active forces—is $10,528 
million. This is $145 million more than the amount provided to date 
in fiscal year 1957. This increased cost reflects a slight increase in 
the average number of military personnel and some upgrading in the 
grade and rank structure. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


A total of $9,859 million is requested for operation and maintenance 
of military facilities, equipment, and weapons of the Department of 
Defense. This covers the cost of operating Army and Marine ground 
forces, naval combat ships and auxiliary craft, aircraft of all the 
services, and the worldwide system of shore installations, and includes 
the costs of utilities, civilian payrolls, spare parts, fuel and other 
supplies. 

The funds requested for this purpose in the 1958 budget are $928 
million more than provided in fiscal year 1957, and $1,215 million more 
than that provided in fiscal year 1956. Part of this increase can be 
described as a “bookkeeping adjustment,” since this category covers 
most of the $301 million in Department of Defense contributions to 
the civil-service retirement fund, previously charged to the Civil 
Service Commission, which now must be included in the Department 
of Defense budget. Similarly, the Department of Defense has received 
$134 million in deutschemark support during fiscal year 1957, while 
the budget submission for fiscal year 1958 is on a gross dollar basis. 
I should like to discuss the problem of deutschemark support in some 
greater detail later in this statement. Finally, the 1957 figures are 
subject to upward adjustment to reflect supplemental requests. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. What does that last sentence mean ? 

Mr. McNew. For example, supplemental requests were submitted 
a week ago of $50 million. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. $50 million ? 

Mr. McNem. Yes. They call for transfers from several appropria- 
tions, including $30 million for Air Force pay and allowances. IT 
stated that $145 million more was requested for military personnel 
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costs in 1958 than provided to date in 1957. Now there is a pending 
request for transfer into this account of $30 million. The difference 
between 1958 and 1957 would be $115 million and not $145 million 
if we take the pending supplemental appropriation request into 
account. 

Mr. Sixes. Before you proceed, Mr. Secretary, is there in your 
statement a breakdown between operation and maintenance? 

Mr. McNetr. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you provide such a breakdown ? 

Mr. McNew. We are not in shape to do that, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the difficulties attached to providing such a 
statement ? 

Mr. McNem. You would have to do a lot of guessing. In operating 
a tank you can probably sort out the spare parts and the repairs, but 
in the field the operation of a tank that day includes both gasoline, 
spare parts, and people that operate it. There has been no division 
of time in the field organizations, let us say in a tank company, 
between the time those military devote to keeping the tank running 
and the time they spend in driving it. 

Mr. Srxes. You can provide, can you not, a statement on mainte- 
nance of facilities? 

Mr. McNetw. Facilities; yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you include that as part of your statement, please. 

Mr. McNet. I will. 

(The information referred to was entered into the record on p. 1915.) 

Mr. SHepparp. I am a little bit confused in your answer for this 
reason. You made specific reference to tanks. When a tank is in 
operation hypothetically from January 1 to January 20, just using 
hypothetical figures, and X tank is ordered into the shop, it imme- 
diately becomes inoperational and then is in the maintenance category. 
Shop reports at all tank places I have visited very clearly have account- 
ing systems of the repairs that go into that tank from date A to 
date B. 

Mr. McNetz. Major overhaul in the shops presents no problem. 
Field maintenance I cannot separate. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think that is true. But a major portion of this 
expense would be involved in shop operation because anything in the 
field is purely of a temporary status; is that not correct ? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. We can separate the major overhaul 
of ships, aircraft, military equipment and facilities, and the main- 
tenance of military facilities. 

Mr. Srxes. You say you can and will do that for the record? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rinry. Mr. Secretary, could you give us an educated estimate 
of the percentage as between operations and maintenance ? 

Mr. McNetn. May I attempt to answer that after lunch, sir? I 
will attempt during lunch hour to find out. I have a pretty good 
idea and can give you a good guess if I can take a spread sheet of 
all projects and sort them out. 

Mr. Rixey. I realize it would be an estimate, but it would be an 
educated estimate. 

Mr. McNett. I will discuss that with you after lunch. 
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These bookkeeping adjustments can be estimated to account for 
approximately half of the increase of the 1958 request for operation 
and maintenance funds over 1957. The remaining 400-500 million 
dollars of the increase is attributable to the following key factors: 

(1) The continuing increase in wages of blue-collar workers and 
in the prices of raw materials and services. 


WAGE SCALE OF BLUE- AND WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


Mr. Srxes. May I interrupt you there to pose a question about the 
continuing increases in wages of blue-collar workers? We are begin- 
ning to get more and more complaints from the white-collar workers 
because, while their salaries have been increased considerably per- 
centagewise and in amount, they have not kept pace with the pay 
increases for the blue-collar workers, 

To my surprise, I find in most cases the blue-collar worker is getting 
considerably more money than thewwhite-collar worker for a compara- 
tive responsibility. 

What is the attitude and the future policy of the Department in 
trying to bring about an adjustment in that particular situation ! 

Mr. McNett. I think it is a governmentwide problem on civilian 
employment compensation. But the basic law is that the wages of 
what we term the blue-collar workers are adjusted periodically to be 
in line with similar types of employment in the area. 

If in the New York area the average wage would be $2.50 per hour 
for certain skills, our wages are brought into line with that. 

If in the Norfolk area the wages were $2.45 per hour for similar 
skills, our wages are in line with that. 

On the white-collar workers in Government the grade pays tho same 
whether it is Washington, New York, Seattle, or in an area where the 
living costs are lower. 

I think it involves the principle used in establishing the compensa- 
tion system. This is not in my province, perhaps, but the solution 
might be to change the method of paying the white-collar worker to 
pay the going rate for equivalent type work in the area where em- 

loyed. It would be a revolutionary change in the basis of paying. 
hat is the only way I know it can be solved. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pursuing the inquiry of my colleague, Mr. Sikes, you 
have enunciated the procedure beyond any question, but there is a 
hiatus left here. 

For example, under your wage scale adjustment board operation, 
they only take a review of geographical areas on a semiperiodical 
basis. Within an area the index rises, we will say 20 percent, for 
example. The wage board policy appears to be that they send out these 
adjustment board investigators or whatever they may be, but when 
they do make the adjustment there has been all the way from 3 to 6 
months of a void in there in which the wage scale is up here and those 
working in the military categories do not receive it. 

Mr. McNem. That is correct, sir. 


OPERATION OF THE WAGE SCALE BOARD 


Mr. Suerparp. I wonder why it is that the wage scale board does not 
have their findings adjustable in a comparable step so that instead of 
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waiting in the past tense, they would go out 3 months in advance in 
order to keep themselves abreast of the local economy control factor, 
which is presently conceived and, I think, was the intent of Congress. 

Mr. McNenw. 1 think it was. Iam not an expert in that, but I have 
looked several times into the wage board operations. 

The job of classifying work in some of our Government shops—I 
looked into one in San Diego, the Government overhaul shop as com- 
pared to Convair. While the jobs at first glance looked rather similar, 
there were still differences. I think wage boards are trying to do a 
good job, perhaps trying to be ultra careful. I know it takes from 
3 to 6 months sometimes to come out with a finding, which means that 
the increase to Military Establishment employees might come 3 to 6 
months later than the actual rise in the index or increase in the salaries 
somewhere else. 

The fact remains that sooner or later the wage board does make its 
finding and, even though we are late, we still got i an increase that affects 
our budget. I think we probably can speed this thing up and get them 
so when there is a proper change, it should be made earlier. It would 
be the fair and equitable thing t to do. 

Mr. Sneprarp. Obtaining “information by the wage board people 
and transmitting it back is a matter of 24 hours. It is always within 
that area—the established wage factor. Assuming it is 48 hours, trans- 
mitting it back into the operational category would, in my opinion, be 
somewhat of a simple process, I admit. there have to be adjustments 
gradewise, but that is done in the local civil-service categories on the 
post or the command operation; is it not? 

Mr. McNeu. Off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. You have indicated the Department is cognizant of the 
difference in wage scales between blue-collar and white-collar workers. 
Ts there an effort being made to work out a more proper balance ? 

Mr. McNett. I am not familiar, Mr. Sikes, with just what the cur- 

rent status is. But a year or two ago there was some discussion of the 
development of a plan to be presented to Congress on getting white- 
collar people so they would be paid the comparable wage in that par- 
ticular area. 

They did not get very far because in a good part of the United 
States some of our Government wages in the white-collar area are 
higher than that paid for com arable work in industry or in private 
employment. That may have been the reason it did not get very far, 
but I believe the matter has been discussed with the Civil Service 
Committee here on the Hill. 

Mr. Srxrs. All right. Will you proceed? 

Mr. McNem (2) "The transition of combat units to newer and more 
complicated weapons and equipment, which are appreciably more 
expensive to operate and maintain. 

(3) The expanding system of continental defense, involving com- 
plicated electronics devices and other complex equipment. 

(4) The increasing number of airbases and guided-missile sites in 
operation. 

(5) The continued buildup and improvement of reserve forces, the 
support of which increases the operating costs of active forces. 

There will be no relaxation of efforts to effect economies and savings 
through improved organization and management. Nevertheless, “it 
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should be recognized that increased emphasis on continental defense, 
guided missiles, and high performance aircraft, as well as the con- 
tinued introduction of other new and complex weapons, all point in 
the direction of increased operation and maintenance costs. These 
pressures would be further increased if general wage and price levels 
continue to increase. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


A total of $12,030 million in new obligational authority is requested 
for major procurement and production for fiscal year 1958, compared 
with $11,737 million in fiscal year 1957. New procurement funds are 
being requested for the Army for the first time since fiscal year 1954. 

As you know, Army major procurement during the past 3 years has 
been financed without new appropriations by the use of reimburse- 
ments earned by the sale of stocks together with applying the excess 
carryover of funds available as a result of the cessation of hostilities 
in Korea. 

Although the Army procurement program presents the most drama- 
tic illustration of the use of other fund resources in lieu of new obliga- 
tional authority, the financial plan for fiscal year 1958 calls for draw- 
ing down the unobligated balances in all three military departments to 
what are considered to be reasonable working levels. Thus, $12, 30 
million in new obligational authority requested for fiscal year 1958 
taken in conjunction with the applic ation of a substantial portion of 
the unobligated balances carried into the year—will finance major 
procurement programs totaling $14,085 million. This level of direct 
obligations for service account is approximately the same as that 
planned for the current fiscal year. 

The general picture in terms of each of the major categories of 

procurement items is as follows 


AIRCRAFT 


A total of $6,258 million has been requested in the fiscal year 1958 
budget for the procurement of aircraft. However, taking into consid- 
eration the unobligated carryovers available, this budget provides 
for planned obligations of $7,373 million for proc urement of aircraft 
during fiscal year 1958, compared with $7,010 million during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. This will cover the procurement of approximately 
3,230 aireraft for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Aircraft expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1958 are estimated at $6.737 million—about the 
same level as during the current fiscal year. 


SHIPS AND HARBOR CRAFT 


New obligational authority requested for ships and harbor craft 
amounts to $1,555 million, compared with $1,387 million in fiscal year 
1957. Shipbuilding obligations are estimated at $1,464 million in 
1958. compared with $1,365 million in the current fiscal year. Ship- 
building expenditures are expected to total approximately $1,040 
million in fiscal year 1957, or a little over $100 million more than in 
the current fiscal year. The program for fiscal year 1958 provides for 
19 new ships and 12 conversions—including the first nuclear-powered 
attack carrier. 
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MISSILES 


New obligational authority of $2,604 million is requested for pro- 
curement of missiles in fiscal year 1958 compared with $2,322 million in 
fiscal year 1957 and $938 million in fiscal year 1956. Obligations for 
missiles are estimated at $2,828 million, slightly under the current year 
peak of $3,071 million but appreciably higher than the fiscal year 1956 
level of $1 630 million. The iner easing emphasis on missiles procure- 
ment is shown by the continued increase in expenditures for this pur- 
pose—from $718 million in fiscal year 1955 to $1,168 million in fiscal 
year 1956, to $1,506 million in the current fiscal year and to $2,039 
million in fiscal year 1958 

Mr. Suxes. Gentlemen, we will suspend proceedings until 2 o’elock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, will you continue your testimony. 
INCREASE IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. McNett. Mr. Sikes, if I may before I continue the statement 
answer a question that was asked this morning. You and Mr. Riley 
asked what part of this total maintenance and operation account was 
for maintenance of facilities. In 1955 the figure was—this is the best 
estimate we can make—$2.546 million, maintenance and operation of 
facilities. In 1956, $2,703 million. In 1957, $2.953 million. In 1958, 
the amount in the budget now is estimated at $3,355 million. 

The very substantial increase between 1957 and 1958 of $400 million 
is not all an increase of the same type as previous years because this 
includes a very large part of that civil service retirement contribution 
which is included for the first time and, secondly, the 1958 budget 
includes dollars in lieu of the deutschemark support that was avail- 
able last year. My guess is that the comparable figure to 1957 would 
be about $3,150 million or $200 million higher than this year 

Mr. Srxes. To what do you attribute that higher cost? Is it the 
increasing age of facilities or is it the fact that you have more facilities 
worldwide or both, or are there other factors ? 

Mr. McNriz. It is primarily more facilities, such as DEW line, 
more airbases plus communications facilities and things of that nature, 
plus some increase in pay for the people who are on the basis already 
existing. Those are the two principal items. 


OTHER MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


New obligational authority requested for other major procure- 
ment—electronics, ammunition, production equipment, and facilities, 
vehicles, and so forth—totals $1,613 million. This is $112 million less 
than the amount provided during the current fiscal year. With the 
application of reimbursements and prior year funds, howev er, direct 
obligations for these items are estimated at $2,420 million in 1958, 
compared with $2,674 million in the current fise al’ year. Expenditures 
for these items are estimated at $2,457 million in fiscal year 1958, com- 
pared with $2,511 million in the current fiscal year and $2,973 million 
in fiscal year 1956. 
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MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS 


The budget provides for a total of $2,122 million to be submitted 
eee for military public works. This will cover the costs of 
additional airbases, missile sites, radar sites, military personnel facil- 
ities, and installations for the support of fleet operations. The deter- 
mination of the specific items to be covered by this fund request, and 
its submission to the Congress, is dependent in large part upon the 
action taken on the public works authorization request currently being 
developed within the executive branch for submission to the Congress. 

Mr. Stxxes. When do you anticipate that it will be ready? 

Mr. McNriz. It will be about 3 weeks before it will be ready. The 
Army and Navy programs have been ready for some time. The Air 
Force reworked their program and submitted it, I believe, yesterday 
morning. As soon as that is reviewed it will be combined with the 
other departmental requests and submitted. I believe it will be about 
3 weeks. 

‘ Mr. jo TLE How does that figure compare with this year’s 
gure 

Mr. McNen.. It is just a few dollars less. Last year it was $1,973 
million, but there was, I believe, $207 million of carryover of the Army 
applied, so it would be about $2.2 billion. It is $2.122 billion this year. 

Mr. Wicertesworrn. When you say “last year,” you mean the cur- 
rent year ? 

Mr. McNxu.. In the current year; yes, sir. 

Mr. River. Mr. Secretary, I think that a little later on you will 
discuss the different arrangements that you are trying to work out 
with the Bureau of the Budget on allocations; is that right? 

Mr. McNru. Yes, sir. I will touch on that specifically. 


RESERVE COMPONENTS 


A total of $1,237 million is requested in the fiscal year 1958 budget, 
for reserve components—an increase of $22 million over the current 
year and $237 million over fiscal year 1956. This will provide for 
maintaining an average of over 1 million men in drill-pay status— 
approximately 67,000 more than during the current fiscal year and 
148,000 more than during fiscal year 1956. This request also includes 
$85 million for the construction of Reserve forces facilities—$40 
million for the Army and Air National Guard and $45 million for 
other Reserve construction. Major emphasis is being placed on im- 
proving the quality and combat readiness of the Reserve forces 
through modernization of equipment and better selection and training 
of Reserve personnel. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A total of $1,651 million requested in the fiscal year 1958 budget 
in the research and development appropriations, which cover the cost 
of direct research and the cost of operating and maintaining research 
activities and installations. This is $53 million less than provided in 
the current fiscal year—which included $100 million for Air Force 
research and development in excess of the President’s budget request— 
but is $231 million more than provided in 1956. These figures do not 
give the full measure of the research and development effort, particu- 
larly with respect to the development and test phase. As discussed 
last year, the line between research and development and procure- 
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ment cannot be precisely drawn, particularly in such areas of rapidly 
advancing technology as missiles. For example, a significant portion 
of the amounts requested for aircraft and missiles in the procurement 
accounts are for items of a development or test nature, which have 
not yet been standardized or approved for service use. When the 
procurement of items for development and test, together with the 
sums devoted to military personnel and facilities for these purposes, 
are added to the amounts presently classified as research and develop- 
ment, we find that the full cost identified to date by the services for 
fiseal year 1958 will be approximately $5.3 billion as compared with 
the $1.7 billion classified as research and development. These more 
inclusive figures indicate the continued emphasis on research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation activities during the past few years, since 
the funds programed for these purposes have increased from $3.4 
billion in 1955, to $3.8 billion in 1956, to $5.2 billion in 1957 to $5.3 
billion in 1958. With the approval of the committee, I would like to 
insert in the record at this point a comprehensive analysis covering 
this matter. 

Mr. Srxes. That, I think, would be quite helpful. Does that anal- 
ysis tell us from what funds the additional amounts are being taken? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you touch on it briefly at this point ? 

Mr. McNett. Off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(Information referred to follows :) 


ACTIVITIES SUPPORTING THE RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION 
PROGRAM IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


In connection with the discussion of the fiscal year 1957 budget, a statement 
was placed in the record and its purpose was defined in the introductory para- 
graph as follows: 

“The introduction of improved weapons and military equipment into the com- 
bat and combat support forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force is a compli- 
cated process covering many different, although related, activities which must be 
completed before a new weapon or item of military equipment can be considered 
aus fully developed in a military sense. From a military standpoint, a new item 
cannot be considered as fully developed until it is capable of performing an as- 
signed combat mission, and has been assigned for operational use by the combat 
or combat support forces. The lines between ‘research,’ ‘development,’ and 
‘procurement’ cannot be drawn precisely, particularly in areas of rapidly ad- 
vancing technology. For purposes of budgetary presentation a narrowly con- 
strued definition has been used for ‘research and development,’ which does not 
give the full measure of our research, development, test, and evaluation effort.” 

In order to modernize the military forces, it is necessary for the Department 
of Defense to conduct complete programs which include many different phases, 
starting with research and ending with the final equipping of the combat or com- 
bat support units. These phases do not lend themselves to clear-cut identifica- 
tion in terms either of time sequence or budgetary support. However, the kinds 
of steps necessary to provide an actual increase in military effectiv eness through 
research, development, test and evaluation are indicated by the following: 

(1) Invention and preliminary design of definite concepts for applying 
scientific and technological possibilities to military requirements. 

(2) Practical demonstration of new principles and components. 

(3) Bngineering and design of specific new items, components, and mate- 

rials, for test and evaluation. 

(4) Fabrication and production of new items, components, and materials, 
for test and evaluation. 

(5) Conduct of tests for technical evaluation of new items. 

(6) Conduct of tests for evaluating the productibility of new items, com- 
ponents and materials. 

(7) Conduct of operational suitability tests for military evaluation of new 
items and weapons systems. 
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(8) Conduct of tests and maneuvers to establish military tactics and doc- 


trine for the combat use of the new items. 
(9) Planning of supporting requirements (facilities, personnel, training, 
maintenance, etc.) for operational use of new items. 
(10) Production engineering for quantity procurement of new items. 
(11) Initial production of new items for use by the first combat units. 
(12) Training and deployment of the first combat units and establishment 
of the necessary support (facilities, supply system, etc.). 
(18) Reorganizing and retraining all combat units required to phase in 
new weapons and phase out obsolete weapons. 
The Department of Defense has recognized the fact that the effort supported 


by the research and development appropriations does not give a full measure of 


the effort devoted to the research, development, test, and evaluation programs, 
because support such as the procurement of items for engineering and service 
test are usually financed in other appropriations. The Department of Defense 
has also recognized the fact that the full cost of modernizing the military forces 
cannot be considered as research and development. In preparing this statement 
covering the research, development, test and evaluation program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, it was necessary to draw a line between the two extremes. 

Based on data submitted by the military departments, the funds programed for 
research, development, test and evaluation in fiscal year 1955, fiscal vear 1956, 
fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 are estimated as follows: 


1. Department of Defense total 


[Millions of dollars] 


l 
Fiseal year | Fiseal year 


Fiseal vear Fiseal vear 
| 1955 1956 1957 1VAS 
Research and development. -. 1, 221.1 1. 493. 5 1, 747.0 1,701.1 
Activities sup orting research and develop- 
RII - - [iciteeins p - spate 5. Suse ens des ccennee 344. 3 | 445.0 | 639. 4 549. 7 
Development, test and evaluation items_._....- 1, 826. 4 1, 830.1 | 2, 804. 5 3, 067.8 
eS ee EE a 
Te. cieenee: CPE MEGS | 3, 391.8 | 3, 769.1 | 5, 190.9 | 5, 318. 5 
Army-....--- ipa sbas dep ib bea 6 j= <dhivnk 612.5 | 718.2 | 1,052.4 | 1, 378. 4 
Navy.. ee cee 683. 7 906. 5 1,355, 4 | 1, 579.9 
Air Force. ..- : : ---| 2, 095.6 | 2, 144.4 | 2, 648.1 | 2, 229. 2 
Interservice (emergency fund) - Ka 135.0 | 135.0 


The above estimates are derived as follows: 


2. Departmental summary 


{Millions of dollars} 


| 
* 


|r Fiscal vear Fiscal vear | Fiscal vear Fiseal year 














1955 1956 9157 1958 | 
| 
(a) Army: 
Research and development 366.3 | 421.3 410.0 100.0 
Activities supporting research and devel- | 
ooment__. 37.8 | 48.7 89.4 | 91.8 
Development, test and evaluation items 208. 4 | 248. 2 553. 0 R86. © 
Subtotal.........-.. ai coral 612. 5 | 718.2 1, 052.4 | 1,378.4 
(6) Navy: | 
Research and development... ........-.-.-- 434. 4 | 474, 2 | 492.0 | 505.0 
Activities supyorting research and devel- | 
onoment 51.2 | 106. 4 130.0 | 110.5 
Development, test and evaluation iterns ___| 198.1 | 325.9 | 733. 4 | 964. 4 
Subtotal. ....-- ; cia oe | 083.7 | 906. 5 1, 355. 4 a 1, 579.9 
(c) Air Force: fo a E iM : 
Research and development | 420.4 598.0 | 710.0 661.0 
Activities sup orting research and devel- 
opment. 255.3 | 290. 4 420.0 347.4 
Development, test and evaluation items 1,419.9 1, 256.0 | 1, 518.1 | 1, 216.8 
Subtotal. _- | 2,005.6} 2,144.4) 2,648.1 | 2, 225, 2 
(d) Interservice (emergency fund) .. |. bse osoal | 135.0 | 135.0 
| | | 





! Preliminary estimates, 
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3. New obligational authority—research and development appropriations 


{Millions of dollars] 


| i | 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1955 1956 1957 1958 ! 
| 
Army... é | 366. 3 421.3 410.0 400. 0 
Navy... 434.4 474.2 492. 0 505. 0 
Air Force _- 120. 4 | 598. 0 710.0 | 661.0 
Emergency fund. . | (4) (1) | 2 185.0 2135.0 
Total. ... 1, 221.1 1, 493. 5 1, 747.0 | 1, 701.0 


! ‘Transfers included in Army, Navy, and Air Force new obligational authority amounts. 
2 Includes $50 million transfer authority. 


4. Supporting activities directly related to research and development 

Certain of the requirements in direct support of the research and develop- 
ment program are not included in the research and development appropriations, 
but are included in other appropriations which provide the same general type 
of support for all military programs. These include military construction, 
industrial facilities financed under procurement appropriations and the pay 
and allowances of military personnel. On the basis of detailed program data, 
the amounts in these appropriations that are directly related to the activities 
financed under the research and development appropriations are estimated as 
follows: 

[Millions of dollars] 


Fiseal year Fiscal yeal Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 1958 ! 
(a) Military construction 
Army 1.9 8.0 43.1 23. 1 
Navy 9.7 63.0 52.5 51.6 
Air Foree.... 109. 3 98. 5 208. 6 174.1 
Subtotal _ - 120.9 169. 5 304. 2 248.8 
(6) Industrial facilities: 
Army 12.1 
Navy 34. 5 16.5 
Air Force... 45.2 88.1 8. 1 64. 1 
Subtotal 45.2 88. 1 132. 6 92.7 
(c) Military personnel: 
Army | 35. 9 40.7 416.3 5A. f 
Navy 41.5 43.4 43.0 | 42.4 
Air Force..... 100. 8 103.8 113.3 109. 2 
Subtotal nae 178, 2 187.9 202. 6 208. 2 
(d@) Department of Defense, total 
Military construction 120.9 169. 5 304, 2 248.8 
Industrial facilities _ _- 45.2 88. 1 132. 6 92.7 
Military personnel -__--_- 178. 2 187.9 | 202. 6 | 208. 2 
Total... é be dues 344. 3 | 445.5 639, 4 549. 7 
Army eb eay | 37.8 48. 7 89. 4 | 91.8 
Navy ads al 51.2 106, 4 130.0 | 110.5 
Air Force...-. ‘ 255. 3 290. 4 420. 0 347.4 


1 Preliminary estimates, 


5. Items under development, test and evaluation 
Many of the programs for developing new weapons and military equipment 
have, as the result of previous years research efforts, reached a stage where it 
is necessary to procure preliminary production items in limited quantities for 
test and evaluation as to: 
(a) The soundness of the engineering design ; 
(b) The feasibility of the production design ; and 
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(c) The operational suitability of weapons or equipment from a military 
standpoint, prior to standardization for operational use and large scale 
production for issue or inventory. 

Major engineering changes and improvements must be made in new develop- 
ments, provisionally accepted for limited production and use, to satisfy the 
need for achieving early operational capabilities with the most modern weapons 
attainable in support of national security policy. All procurement items which 
have been standardized or otherwise approved for service use within the mili- 
tary departments have been excluded from the following estimates. Procure- 
ment items which are not standardized, to the extent they can be identified at 
this time, are considered as being under “development” and are estimated as 
follows: 


[Millions of dollars] 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 


























1955 | 1956 1957 1958 ! 
ceennneiintinsininltnmsinees aonen eineeeuteiinnmnsil rie eeepmieiaaninin —| ———-—-——| oo in <iidirmain 
(a) Aircraft: 
ah Shalit marl sonnet aden mermareaen ca Beinn: eitesck aaa bites stabhebn ds 27.5 
Navy-_- Foote Tt) dee te uek Eee 60. 4 | 10.9 445.6 589. 7 
MOP MNGNN ES Bias Sabin sk acer | 755.3 | 152.4 96.3 133. 0 
Subtotal. _...... ededain 815.7 163. 3 | 541.9 750. 2 
| = === |= =e ee eee 
(b) Guided missiles: } | 
rmy ab ehaeh 168. 7 | 83.0 | 453.0 689. 6 
Navy..-.-.-- . 70.0 | 104.3 } 142. 6 130. 8 
Air Force__- 418. 4 | 810.9 1, 076. 1 631.1 
SO cca gga Oe Ret Nts Ss Ar 
Subtotal. __.____- | 657. 1 998, 2 | 1, 671. 7 1, 451. 5 
———————>=|=> ——SS > o————=—=—=————S=| ——— —==== 
(c) Ships: | | | 
Is «neneuied=<0< | a Lal a 
re See ees 41.7 | 177.6 | 62.4 169, 1 
Air Force... | ; ene Sas oianee 
ffm ates 
Subtotal. _. | 41.7 77.6 | 62.4 169. 1 
(d) Other: | | 
Army 39.7 | 165, 2 100.0 169. 5 
Navy. - 26.0 | 33. 1 82.8 74.8 
Ait Force... --- 246.2 | 292.7 | 345.7 452.7 
Subtotal... 311.9 | 491.0 | 528. 5 697.0 
| ——= |= —|= —== = —=—=—=_= 
(e) Department of Defense, total: | 
Aircraft ___.. nadichh ‘ 815.7 | 163. 3 541.9 750, 2 
Guided missiles __- ona - 657.1 | 998, 2 1, 671.7 1, 451.5 
Ships----.-- Snide : | 41.7 | 177.6 62.4 169. 1 
Other. : ; saawe 311.9 | 491.0 528. 5 697. 0 
| io 1, 826. 4 1, 830. 1 2, 804.5 | 3, 067.8 
Army. -. ater of 208.4 | 248. 2 553. 0 886. 6 
Navy-- : : 198.1 | 325.9 | 733. 4 964. 4 


Air Force _- er 1,419.9 1, 256.0 | 1, 518.1 | 1, 216.8 


1 Preliminary estimates. 








6. Items not estimated 


In addition to the above program items which could be identified from data 
presently available, there are other activities of the Department of Defense and 
the three military departments which provide significant support to the research 
and development programs, but which have not been included because the 
amounts applicable to the research and development program cannot be readily 
identified. These items include, but are not limited to, the following: 

(@) Departmental administrative costs. 

(6) The regular operating and maintenance cost of military ships, aircraft, 
and troop units used in conducting tests. 

(c) The pay and allowances of military personnel attached to regular 
military units used in conducting tests other than specific operational evalu- 
ation organizations. 

(d@) Costs which are part of production contracts required for the further 
development of standardized items which must he adapted to other uses or 
improved in performance. 
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(e) The regular military costs, associated with operational and training 
units, required in the process of phasing out obsolete weapons and phasing 
in improved weapons, such as the changeover from propeller-driven aircraft 
to turbojet aircraft. 


ESTABLISH MENTWIDE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. McNeEt. $937 million is requested for establishmentwide activ- 

ities, $117 million more than last year. The major element in this 

category is “Retired pay,” which is estimated to require $555 million 
in 1958 compared with $515 million in the current year. This increase 
in funds reflects a comparable increase in the number of personnel 
expected to draw retirement pay. 

Also included in this c: itegory are international activities, such as 
costs of military attachés, Inter-American Defense Board, NATO 
activities, and items of that kind, amounting to $93 million, and the 
costs of operating certain joint activities (some of which are classified) 
and schools in which the military departments have a common interest, 
amounting to $272 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the $272 million ? 

Mr. McNei That includes the military attachés—— 

Mr. Scrivner. All these things total that ? 

Mr. McNew. That is correct. Included also are salaries and ex- 
penses of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, amounting to $16.7 
million. The military departments will provide the necessary detail 
concerning the mitividoal classified projects for which they are admin- 
istratively responsible. 


PROPOSED FOR LATER TRANSMISSION 


As mentioned earlier, $136 million has been earmarked in the 1958 
budget to cover the costs of legislative proposals that may be submitted 
to the Congress. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are they ¢ 

Mr. McNett. They would be, primarily, personnel-type items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have that in detail. 

Mr. McNeix. It could be applied to the cost of the Cordiner Com- 
mittee proposal, any changes in the pay proposal that may be passed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you not wait until you see what happens, 
instead of putting it in ahead of time? That would be a perfectly 
proper subject for supplemental. 

Mr. McNet. Yes; that is what they would be, sir. This is merely 

earmarked and set aside. There is no request before the committee, 
and there will be none unless legislation is passed. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. But it is included in the overall figures, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. McNew. It is included in the overall figures: yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicereswortu. In other words, it is a planning figure of 
what the cost may be, earmarked so that assuming it is submitted, 
your presentation will give us the whole picture. 

Mr. Sixes. If the proposals are not ready to be submitted, how can 
you tell that $136 million will be required ? 

Mr. McNen. I could not, sir, but, unless within our total sum an 
item is identified as a possible cost, or a “guesstimate” of what may 
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happen, someone would come up in 6 months and say, “We never 
planned on that. We never heard of it.” So this was just setting 
aside an item, as we did last year, of $200 million. Under the set- 
aside we may submit certain things during this year. They probably 
will not total exactly $200 million. Putting the estimate of $136 mil- 
lion in the 1958 budget does not mean there will be a claim for that 
amount now, but there could be later if certain legislation is passed. 

Last year, you will recall, we had $200 million in this same category. 
Subsequently, for example, the medical-care legislation was passed. 
A supplemental would have been submitted for that except that, for 
the most part, that either has been absorbed or taken care of by 
transfers. 

EXPENDITURES 


At the beginning of fiscal vear 1958, it is estimated that the unex- 
pended balances for the military functions of the Department of 
Defense will be about $37.4 billion. This, together with the $38.5 
billion being requested from the Congress for fiscal year 1955, will 
make $75.9 billion available for expenditure. 

Expenditures in fiscal year 1958, including military public works, 
are currently estimated at $38 billion. On this basis, the unexpended 
balance on June 30, 1958, is estimated at $37.9 billion, or $24.5 billion 
less than the peak unexpended balance of $62.2 billion at the end of 
fiscal year 1953. 

The balances I have just discussed reflect the figures in the budget 
document for fiscal year 1958, which include an estimate of $36 billion 
for Department of Defense expenditures during the current fiscal 
year. On the basis of expenditure trends to date, however, it appears 
that expenditures during the current fiscal year may exceed the esti- 
mates in the budget document by approximately $2 billion. This 
increase in expenditures for Department of Defense military functions 
is expected to be partially offset by a decrease in expenditures for the 
military-assistance program. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


As has been discussed earlier in these hearings, no agreement has 
yet been reached with the Federal Republic of Germany concerning 
the amount of deutschemark support to be made available to United 
States forces for the year beginning May 6, 1957. Negotiations are 
continuing, however, and the Department of Defense is making every 
effort to secure an equitable contribution to meet a portion of the local 
expenses of United States forces in Germany. 

Because of the general uncertainty concerning prospective deutsche- 
mark support at the time the fiscal year 1958 budget was being pre- 
pared, Bureau of the Budget instructions called for submission of the 
budget on a gross dollar basis. Accordingly, the general provisions in 
the budget document do not provide for continuation of the authority 
presently contained in section 622 of the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1957—and previously contained in the appropria- 
tion acts for the preceding 3 years—under which agencies of the 
Department of Defense were authorized to accept real property, the 
use of real property, services and other commodities ron foreign 
countries for the use of the United States in accordance with mutual- 
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defense agreements or occupational arrangements, and to use some for 
the support of United States forces in such areas without specific 
appropriation therefor. 

When the fiscal year 1957 budget was under consideration by this 
committee last year, the Department of Defense identified $276.3 
million which had been included in the budget request in lieu of 
deutschemark support. This consisted of $261.7 million for our 
forces in Germany and $14.6 million for our forces in Berlin. The full 
amount of $276.3 million was deleted by the Congress and the authority 
contained in section 622 was substituted. In June 1956, agreement 
was reached with Germany under which deutschemark support 
equivalent to approximately $154.8 million was made available for the 
1 vear period May 6, 1956 through May 5, 1957. This does not quite 
coincide with our fiscal year. The equivalent of $27 million of this 
amount was allocated for use during the 8-week period May 6 to 
June 30, 1957, and $8.6 million has been set aside for the settlement of 
potential claims, leaving the equivalent of $119.1 million available for 
use by the Army and Air Force during fiscal year 1957. 

Because of the decreased amount of deutschemark support made 
available by the Federal Republic of Germany for fiscal year 1957, 
it was necessary for the Congress to restore a substantial part of the 
$276.3 million initially deleted from the budget. Dollar appropria- 
tions of $106.5 million were made available to meet the deutschemark 
deficit through May 5, 1957. Additional requirements estimated at 
S41 million for the 8-week period May 6-June 30, 1957, are currently 
not covered by available deutschemark support or dollar appropria- 
tions, and this unfunded requirement constitutes a “first lien” on addi- 
tional deutschemark support made available for the 1-year period 
starting May 6, 1957. 

Included in the budget request for fiseal year 1958 is $312.3 million 
for United States forces in Germany—$299.8 million of which is for 
operations in the Federal Republic of Germany and $12.5 million of 
which is for operations in Berlin. Continued deutschemark support 
can be expected from the Berlin magistrat—regardless of the progress 
of negotiations with the Federal Republic of Germany—so long as 
that city remains under four-power occupation. It is not possible to 
state at this time, however, how much deutschemark support will be 
made available by the Federal Republic of Germany. We will keep 
this committee advised of the progress of negotiations on this matter. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. I want to ask if the magistrat in Berlin is 
going to contribute in any event, why should we include the $12.5 mil- 
lion for operations in Berlin ? 

Mr. McNei. They will contribute the 1214 million toward the 
expense of our forces in Berlin. We do not think there is much 
doubt that it will come. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. Then why do we put the dollars in our budget 
for this? 

Mr. McNetu. Because under Bureau of the Budget instructions we 
have to submit the budget on a gross dollar basis, although we are 
quite certain that we will get continued deutschemark support from 
the Berlin magistrat. 

Mr. Wiectesworrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Suepparp. With reference to the last paragraph of the state- | 
ment which you have just completed and in view of what took place 
in Congress in previous years’ budgets, what is set forth here includes 
a budget request for 1958 of $319.3 million for West Germany but 
what would you accept under that figure? Consider the previous 
attitude the Congress has expressed. What ratio would you consider 
would be compatible ? 

Mr. McNen. If it was assumed that the German contribution—— 

Mr. Sueprarp. Leave the question on the record but if you prefer 
to leave your answer off, that is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. McNem. Let me answer off the record and then we will see. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

| 


Mr. Scrivner. What did we get last year, fiscal 1957 ? 

Mr. McNet. $154.8 million from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and that is exclusive of Berlin for the period May 6, 1956, 
through May 5, 1957. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, the subject you have been discussing, 
the matter of deutschemark support, has been before us ever since 
the end of the war, and this committee has been insistent on a con- 
tribution being made. I’m sure Mr. Ford will go into the subject in 
detail ; however, do you have any comments to make to the committee 
on this activity? It would be well to put it in the record. 

Mr. Srees. You will prepare that material for the record. 

(The following information was supplied later :) 


STATEMENT ON DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


In the years immediately following World War II, Germany was divided into 
four zones and occupied by the victorious powers. These zones later developed 
into two areas of influence—the East and the West. The western area, which 
became the Federal Republic, was subject to occupation by the Allied Forces— 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States. Pursuant to international 
law, the Federal Republic was initially required to bear the costs of meeting 
the needs of the Allied Oceupation Forces. The right to obtain satisfaction of | 
occupation costs was specifically reserved to the occupying powers under the 
terms of the occupation statute issued in 1949. The procedure by which the 
Allied Powers obtained goods and services were prescribed by a directive of 
the Allied High Commission (Allied HICOM Manual) which was put into effect 
on April 25, 1950. The goods and services required were ordered or requisi- 
tioned by authorized Allied personnel, and after verification of the services 
invoices, the bills of the German suppliers were passed on to German disburs- 
ing officers for payment. 

In 1952, agreement was reached that the Federal Republic of Germany should 
become a full-fledged member of NATO through participation in the proposed 
European Defense Community and, as such, have its sovereignty restored. Ac- 
cordingly, under the terms of the Bonn Convention which were signed on May 
26, 1952, and which were scheduled to come into effect upon ratification of the 
EDC Treaty, agreement was reached that the Federal Republic of Germany 
would at that time provide the Allied Powers with support contributions in lieu 
of occupation costs for at least 1 year after ratification of the EDC Treaty, 
after which suitable future arrangements would be negotiated. Pending ratifi- 
cation of the EDC Treaty, the Allied Powers agreed to limit occupation costs to 
DM600 million ($142.9 million) per month. | 

In April 1953, since EDC Treaty ratification had not taken place, a new agree- 
ment was entered into with Germany which provided for continued monthly 
contributions of DM600 million ($142.9 million) for occupation costs and muanda- 
tory expenditures to the date of ratification of the EDC Treaty or January 1, 

1954, whichever came first. This date came and the treaty was still not ratified 
and it was agreed between the Allied High Commissioner and Germany to con- 
tinue the payment of DM600 million ($142.9 million) per month until Germany 
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gained her sovereignty, and was admitted to NATO. After this date a sliding 
seale of support cost contributions would go into effect. The United States and 
other Allied Powers agreed to this sliding scale on the assumption that German 
expenditures for its own defense buildup would be increasing rapidly during 
this period and continuation of support costs at the DM600 million ($142.9 
million) per month level might interfere with Germany’s ability to accomplish 
a rapid force buildup. 

The Federal Republic of Germany was admitted to NATO on May 6, 1955. At 
this time the sliding scale of support cost contributions went into effect. The 
arrangements for the first year were as follows: 


DM400 million ($95.2 million) a month for the first 2 months 
DM300 million ($71.4 million) a month for the next 4 months 
DM200 million ($47.6 million) a month for the last 6 months 


Therefore, during the first 12 months after the entry into force of the arrange- 
ments for the Gerinan defense contribution, the Germans made available DM3,200 
million ($761.9 million) for the support of the allied forces stationed in Germany. 

The buildup of German forces contemplated in the first 12 months did not 
materialize and negotiations were undertaken with Germany for an additional 
support cost contribution. The United States sent a special mission from 
Washington, headed by Mr. Karl R. Bendetsen, to press these negotiations. 
Despite initial German reluctance to provide additional support, agreement was 
reached that the United States would receive support cost contributions of DM650 
unillion ($154.8 million) for the period May 6, 1956, to May 5, 1957, with the 
understanding that the United States reserved the right to negotiate additional 
German contributions for subsequent periods if the German defense effort was 
not equivalent to that of the other nations with forces in Germany. The other 
nations (United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, and Nether- 
lands) negotiated separate agreements bringing the total German support cost 
contribution, May 6, 1956, to May 5, 1957, to DM1,456 million ($346 million). 

The German defense effort during the current year has fallen far short of 
forecasts and their defense expenditures are not equivalent to that of other 
NATO nations. Consequently, negotiations have been proceeding for an addi- 
tional support cost contribution for the period following May 5, 1957. The 
following table shows the present status of negotiations with the sending states 
for the period after May 5, 1957. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Comparison of the Federal Republic of Germany’s current offer of support 
payments to nations stationing troops in West Germany in relation to last year’s 
agreement. 

[In millions] 
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United Kingdom...........-- 0 95 588 140 147 | Agre — 
reached. 
Wel hel ain | 278 0 | 225 54 82 | Do. 
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During the period May 6, 1952, through May 5, 1957, the equivalent of approxi- 
mately $2.8 billion in deutschemark support has been made available for support 
of United States forces in Germany. While this covers only a portion of the 
total cost of equipping and maintaining United States forces in Germany, it is 
clear that appreciably smaller amounts would have been received had it not 
been for the efforts and support of the Appropriations Committees. Any re- 
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duction in deutschemark support during this period would have meant a cor- 
responding increase in the load on the United States taxpayer. 

Mr. Srxes. Go ahead, Mr. McNeil. 

Mr. McNet. I would like to discuss several perhaps unrelated sub- 
jects but all of which the committee has in the past expressed an 
interest in. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS IN SUPPORT-TYPE ACTIVITIES 


In the committee report last year, the Department of Defense was 
requested to submit in connection with the 1958 justifications “data 
which would accurately show the distribution of military personnel 
and related costs in the appropriations concerned.” Considerable 
work has been done within the Department of Defense on this subject, 
but I regret to say that we are not vet in a position to present data that 
are sufficiently precise for use as a basis for appropriation action by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Sortvner. In connection with the military personnel costs 
in support-type activities, Mr. Secretary, the committee has been 
harping on this subject for quite a while. Your statement says that 
vou are not yet ready. How long will the committee have to wait? 

Mr. McNett. It isa plan and a pr oposal that could be completed, or 
completed for the most part, for the coming year budget. We have 

great deal of the infor mation now. Army, Navy. and Air Force 
have worked on it. It is not precise enough at the moment to use as 
the basis for appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a little hard to understand why it has taken this 
long. In view of the fine statement you have made up to now I do 
not like to be critical. TI feel there should have been more zeal shown 
in reply to the request the committee has made. 

Mr. McNem.. I agree with you, sir. I think there is still in the 
Department of Defense throughout all the various subdivisions a lack 
of understanding of what this would do to improve the management 
of the whole support structure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there anything this committee can do to wake 
them up to the realization ? 

Mr. McNet. I think your interest as you have just expressed it is 
very helpful to clear it up. 

Mr. Scrivner. Another matter in relation to personnel which this 
committee has gone into in times past. which we remedied for a while 
to a degree but it looks as though it is coming back into the picture 

again, is the assignment of military personnel to a lot of activities 
which in the old days we called orderly service and the like. We go 
around to various bases and we see men apparently detailed—at least 
they are on duty at officers’ clubs and places like that. What is de- 
veloping in that area? Is it growing up again? 

Mr. McNett. I think there is a tendency for it always to grow, and it 
takes action periodically to change the course. 

Mr. Scrivner R. Has the Defense Department done anything on that 
in the last 2 or 3 vears? 

Mr. McNett. No, I can recall no specific action on that in the last 
2 or 3 years. T might say that this plan we were discussing a moment 
ago of costing military personnel in support activities I think would 
help correct it and help correct it more or less on a continuing basis. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Who will be the witness before us to whom we can 
address that question directly on the use of military personnel ? 

Mr. McNet. First. I will take it up as a result of this hearing my- 
self. Second, I think it would be helpful if this committee would 
bring it up with Army, Navy, and Air Force as they appear at these 
hearings also. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rizr. How much more time, Mr. Secretary, do you think it 
will take to get this information to the committee? How much time 
should it take? 

Mr. McNrit. While this committee is in session. I have it now as 
an approximation for a long list of support activities. The only 
point is that it is not in my opinion precise or accurate enough at the 
moment to use as a basis for shifting money from the military per- 
sonnel appropriation to a budget project in maintenance and operation. 

Mr. Rirey. Do you propose to have the different services review 
this again before you present it? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. I want to do a lot more work on it because 
we have scores of different types of support activities. The work we 
have done so far identifies the activities in large part. Our problem 
arises that at a mixed base where there is a combat unit, some combat 
support type unit, some ordinary support unit, like Supply and Dis- 
tribution and units of the type which Mr. Scrivner was just mention- 
ing, I do not have confidence in the split—between, say, the 4 or 5 or 8 
different functions that might be on a particular base—to spread the 
money back in support activities to the right budget project. By 
appropriation totals we probably would come pretty close. One of 
the points that I have not gotten resolved in this matter is, “Is the 
training and school establishment a support activity?” I think it is. 
Other people think it is a part of combat. On supply distribution, 
overhaul, and that type of support, we do not have too much diffieulty 
in our definition, but on training and schools we do have. It is that 
type of problem that has prevented me from having a complete pro- 
posal to present to vou which would be precise enough to use as a basis 
for appropriation action. 

Mr. Ritey. I hope you will expedite getting this information to the 
committee because I think it will be most beneficial to the committee 
in consideration of the budget. 

Mr. McNeu. I will make every effort. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there anywhere, Mr. Secretary, a complete listing of 
the number of personnel, military and civilian, who are engaged in 
the different support type activities that cannot be consider ed strictly 
military activities? I mean PX, officers’ clubs, commissaries, hobby 
shops, and anything else of the kind. And is there detailed informa- 
tion about the source of pay for each of those groupings? 

Mr. McNew. Yes; there is on paper, but I am not sure that in the 
field they are actually assigned according to the distribution table 
showing the personnel, because in each service their pay at the present 
time all comes from one appropriation, “Military personnel,” which 
is not broken down by purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that you hit upon 
what I was leading up to, and the Secretary said he was going to try 
to get some information for us on it and that we should take it up 
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with the individual services. You and I have been around a lot of 
these bases, as al! of us have, where we have seen situations in which 
we did not have time perhaps to check into the exact Table of Organi- 
zation as to the number of authorized in these various activities. Cast- 
ing back in my memory it was quite apparent that there were more 
military personnel engaged in those operations than any Table of 
Organization would ever allow. 

Perhaps inasmuch as we have been going into a lot of other mat- 
ters of inquiry, this would be a very fertile ground for some of our 
staff investigators to go into where they have the time and can take 
the time necessary to look at it. We had this before and for a while 
we got it down into pretty good shape. We have not had occasion 
to talk about it for 2 or 3 years that I can recall. Apparently nobody 
has said anything, so it has grown just like Topsy and gets bigger. 
Of course, those men are not effective in the military field. Perhaps 
if they were put into effective positions we would not be worrying 
so much about some of our personnel, because many of them feel that 
they are not doing the military duty they enlisted for. 

Mr. Srxes. M1. Sheppard has a question. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to call my colleague, Mr. Scrivner’s 
attention to the fact that while Mr. Quarles was here I entered into 
that subject matter and the treatment of it, and it was pretty clearly 
indicated upon the part of the military that it was assumed that this 
was a function of unappropriated funds and that really we had very 
little interest in it. If you cannot read that in his answer, I did. 

Mr. Scrtvner. I know, but these funds that we are talking about 
relate to military personnel and are appropriated funds. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I grant you that. There is no question about that. 
You are absolutely correct, but if you go back and read the Secretary’s 
comments it was clearly indicated in his response that we were tread- 
ing on ground that did not quite fall within our purview. 

Mr. Scrivner. The chairman has touched upon another point that 
later on sometime during the hearings I was going to suggest that we 
also go into, regardless of what any Secretary might have said; namely, 
some of the post exchange operations. I imagine if we did we would 
find some very strange things and find some very, very high salaries 
being paid. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Norrell has a point he wants to bring out. 


POSSIBILITY OF BUDGET REDUCTIONS AT PROGRAM LEVEL 


Mr. Norrety. Mr. Secretary, I know you are doing what you can 
regarding the amounts that can be cut out of the budget. I have 
tremendous confidence in you and I want you to know it. Does this 
mean that, except in rather uncertain and unknown figures as to how 
it looks now, you cannot tell us whether you will be able to reduce it 
some or whether you will not? I wish you would comment on it. 

Mr. McNen.. At the close of my statement in about a page or so I 
was going to deal very broadly with that question. I know of no 
soft spots in this budget if we are to maintain the 2.8 million people, 
if we are to buy that number of aircraft, if we are to make that number 
of starts of ships and build the construction list which will be sub- 
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mitted subsequently to you, and carry on research at this level. In 
other words, as far as the program cost type of operation from what 
will be presented to you as things that the Defense Department desires 
to do, I think the figure is pretty good. The answer, then, I think 
comes to: “Should we maintain 2.8 million people, should we buy air- 
craft of the type and character and number, should we buy missiles or 
go into the missile business as heavily as we propose?” It is in that 
judgment area of the size and scope of programs where there can be 
any substantial change in the size of this budget. I know of no soft 
spots as we sometimes talk about soft spots in budgets. In personnel 
I think we have figures down pretty well. I think the food bill is 
about right for that number of people, the number of calories and that 
type of thing. We have to look at the programs. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS IN SUPPORT-TYPE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Back to military personnel costs in support-type activi- 
ties, I think you realize, Mr. Secretary, that there is a great deal of 
interest in this matter, and I think that interest includes any civilian 
costs which are chargeable to the Department of Defense. There is 
also an apprehension here about the growth of those costs. It would 
be helpful if you will endeavor to provide for us as much information 
as you can prior to the time that this bill is marked up. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


For the past several years, the Department of Defense has been exploring the 
feasibility of changing the budget structures of the military departments so 
that the costs of military personnel serving in support-type activities would be 
clearly identified and included in the total costs of each such activity. These 
efforts were intensified following the inclusion in the committee’s report on 
the Department of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal year 1957 of a request 
for the Department of Defense to submit in connection with the 1958 justifica- 
tions “data which would accurately show the distribution of military personnel 
and related costs in the appropriations concerned.” 

Considerable work has been done on this subject within the Department of 
Defense and a great deal of information has been assembled, particularly with 
respect to fiscal year 1957. However, time has not permitted the development 
of adequate information for fiscal year 1958, since a great deal of detailed evalua- 
tion and coordination is necessary before data can be provided that are suf- 
ficiently precise for use as a basis for appropriation action by the Congress. 
Considerable work must also be done to develop fully the operating mechanics 
required to put into effect a revised system of appropriating funds for personnel 
engaged in support-type activities. 

The Department of Defense intends to continue its work in this area and will 
endeavor to resolve this matter in a manner that will be mutually beneficial to 
the executive branch and to the Congress, 


Mr. McNett. I will, sir. My answer a minute ago when I said to 
determine precisely where these people work—in civilians yes, but in 
the military it becomes a little more a pool and it is more flexible as 
to their assignment. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT AS TO ANTICIPATED REQUESTS 


Mr. Srxes. Back to the deutschemark support item, will you give us 
a breakdown of this anticipated budget request by services? 

Mr. McNeix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You can put that in the record unless someone requests 
that it be read. 

(Information referred to follows:) 
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Dollar amounts included in fiscal year 1958 budget estimates for operations in 
Germany 


Federal Berlin 
Total Republic of Magistrat 
| Germany 


Army: | : 
Military personnel_ ; $1, 500,000 | $1,500,000 |__.__- 
Operation and maintenance... | 250,000,000 | 239,000,000 | $11, 000, 000 

Total. eee e enna se : 251, 500,000 | 240, 500, 000 11, 000, 000 

Navy: Ships and facilities. .....-.-- ‘ ‘6 1, 263, 355 | 1, 240, 000 23, 355 

Air Force: | 
Military personnel_- a a 1, 550, 000 1, 550, 000 |. 

Operation and maintenance_-.___-.---- bo 18 E . | 53,583,200 | 52,065, 200 1, 518, 000 

Total. | 13 3,200 | 53, 615, 200 1, 518, 000 
Office, Secretary of De fense, and interservice activities: C laims_| , 450, 000 4,450, 000 | 

Total, Department of Defense. _.._........_..-.---- | 312,346,555 | 299, 805, 200 12, 541, 355 


GERMAN SUPPORT IN DEUTSCHEMARKS AND SERVICES 


i ae Sixes. Do you have some information for us on any steps that 
be in progress to substitute more credit for services rendered 
rat 1er than actual payment of deutschemarks ? 

Mr. McNeu.. I do not believe I understood the question, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. SrKxes. To what extent are we compensated in services rather 
than in marks, if any ? 

Mr. McNett. It is about halfway between at the moment. Actually, 
for the past several years we have not received the deutschemarks in 
cash. We place a requisition for coal or something else, and the serv- 
ices are performed. We certify that the goods or services are received, 
and we give that bill to the Germans and they pay it directly. In this 
sense we do get the services, and therefore we do not have to pay for it 
in dollars. We can take it as a credit. That is why I say it is ina 
sense hal fw ay in between now, because they do not give us the deutscl ‘he 
marks to spend as we choose. They keep the deutschemarks and pay 
the bills, which is just as good as dollars to us. 

Mr. Suerpparp. Is the reduction that heretofore has been discussed 
by members of the committee a reduction in deutschemarks which is 
the equivalent of a reduction in service ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The two are very definitely tied together. The 
deutschemark is being expended within a geographical area in which 
they operate, and the services resulting from the deutschemark being 
enieothed there come over and reflect to the benefit of our requirements 
and our operation in that area. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed now. 


APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. McNet.. Earlier in these hearings, there was a brief discussion 
concerning the status of a revised system for apportionment of funds 
for military construction appropriations. At that time, this com- 
mittee was informed that we were awaiting Bureau of the Budget 
reaction to the Department of Defense proposals submitted to them 
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last summer. We have recently received the Bureau of the Budget’s 
instructions which, in essence, are consistent with the general approach 
recommended earlier by the Department of Defense. Implementing 
instructions and procedures are now in draft form, but a few problems 
must be resolved in the application of the general principle before the 
revised system can be placed into operation in the Department of 
Defense. As soon as these issues are resolved, this committee will be 
provided with copies of the applicable directives. It is anticipated 
that this work will be completed by the time the 1958 military con- 
struction requests are submitted to this committee. 

I would like to make a few remarks off the record, if I may, because 
of the nature of the differences that presently exist. 

Mr. Srxes. You may do so. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritry. What is your experience with the percentage of sub- 
stitutions? Do you feel that 15 percent excess is in line with your 
experience ? 

Mr. McNem. Fifteen percent probably would not have been enough 
in the rather hectic days of 1952, 1953, and 1954, but in rather a stable 
level of operations it should be pretty close. 

Mr. Ritey. It should be ample? 

Mr. Sixes. Do you not feel that 10 percent might be a realistic 
figure at a time like this when you have a more stable operation ? 

Mr. McNet. I think perhaps if we ran at 15 percent for 1 or 2 
vears and found where we stand there is not really too much difference, 
particularly with first priority and a second priority clearly indicated. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the effect of this operation on your planning? 

Mr. McNet. Our planning will be much more precise. If any of 
us, Army, Navy, Air Force, or Department of Defense, is prepared 
to come with a quite specific plan, we will do a better job of planning 
than if we make it too flexible. I think that is evident by the rather 
unsatisfactory hearings in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. I try to forget them. 

Mr. Suepparp. Last year the Navy panel added additional funds 
for the express purpose of finalizing hen and getting away from a 
couple of contractual procedures, a temporary plan, for the sake of 
a better word to define it, and then taking a casual estimate from that 
kind of planning and building a finalized plan. I am telling you 
very frankly we expect to see some reaction on the expenditure of 
those funds. When they come up with the plans we want to know 
what they are going to build. I cannot see any legitimate reason in 
the world why the planning in stereotyped fields cannot be better. 
Remember, I am drawing a line of demarcation between general and 
low factors of spending. No excuse exists for any branch of the 
military, Army, Air Force, or Navy, not to do a better job of planning. 
Their planning at the present time stinks, and you can leave that right 
on the record. 

Mr. McNett. I cannot prolong this hearing by disagreeing with 
you, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Go ahead please. 

Mr. MoNeiw. That was one point of difference. That with two 


other principal points is all that remains until we get this plan in 
action. 
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HANDLING OF CONTINGENCIES AS TO APPORTIONMENTS 


Another is how we shall handle the item of contingencies. It is my 
feeling—and Secretary Wilson is in agreement and the Bureau of the 
Budget has concurred—that contingencies can be separated from the 
individual project; in other words, that the best estimate of cost of the 
new facility be stated and that down at the bottom of the whole list 
there be one item for contingencies covering anything that might come 
up. In the past, as you know, each individual item has included, say, 
10 or 15 percent for contingencies. Again, that may seem to be a 
minor difference. I talked to a number of engineers in charge of 
construction and they believe that we can make some substantial sav- 
ings annually and over a period of time if we adopt the policy of 
having the line item show the best estimate of the actual cost of con- 
struction, and, separate and apart, having the item for contingencies 
down at the bottom in a lump sum. In the apportionment procedure 
we would proposed to apportion the full amount to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and the administration of that account would be in 
their hands, but it would not be passed out at the time of approval of 
the initial project by the service to the field. 

Off the record may I give you an example? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES ON JUNE 30 FOR EACH PUBLIC WORKS PROJECT 


Mr. McNet.. The third point of difference that we have to resolve 
in public works is the question of, call it accounting if you wish, in that 
the apportionment procedure and plan would call for a report on June 
30 of where the unobligated balances were on each project. Army 
and Navy agree, although Army says that by this June they would 
not have it running very well. The Air Force does not feel that it 
wishes to itemize the list of unobligated balances at the end of the 
year. Wethink it has to be done. 

Mr. Surerrarp. What is the objection, if I may ask at this point? 
It is rather interesting, Mr. Secretary. Why do they take such a 
rugged exception to an established procedure that would to my mind 
be acceptable to anybody who has to do with it ? 

Mr. McNeu. It has not been done in the past, although we think 
that it is very proper at the end of the year to know where our un- 
obligated balances are, not only just the total, because if it is on some 
project which has been running 2 or 3 years there is no reason it 
should not be taken off the request for new funds and not just hang 
out to build something which later comes up. We feel it is very im- 
portant for everybody—the Congress, the Department of eiteer 
the Secretary of each service—to know where his unobligated bal- 
ances are at the end of the year. 

The suggested report form shows at the end of the year the status 
of the work, how far along it is, the part that is funded but not 
started, and approved but unfunded, and additional valid require- 
ments, the net result of which would show the unobligated balances 
and why they were there. We think it has to be in there. As I 
say, just working that out takes a little time. We are almost ready 
for what I think is a very improved procedure, which cuts out some 
paperwork, and provides reasonable flexibility, and provides for ap- 
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portionment of a full program if it is a program which can be ap- 
proved and decided upon and ready at the beginning of the year. 

Another word as to problems related to the apportionment process. 
Current funding of reimbursable activities through the present ap- 
portionment procedures is unwieldy, time consuming, and discour- 
ages cross servicing at the installation level. Currently we are 
working on a solution to this problem. It is possible that we may be 
able to resolve it within the framework of present authority m a 
manner which will permit reimbursements to be taken up and utilized 
locally without reallocation. We may, however, find it necessary to 
discuss this matter further with the committee and request consid- 
eration of language which would permit revision of procedures to 
facilitate cross servicing and achieve better utilization of available 
facilities. 

REIMBURSEMENT FOR SERVICES 


I will give you an example of the type of thing that I am talking 
about. At the present time all reimbursements for services—I do 
not want to talk about procurement now, just services—all reimburse- 
ments are credited to the appropriation, which is proper, but they 
come back and are reapportioned and reallocated by headquarters to 
an airbase or a local activity. The process is so long that it discour- 
ages one commander from serving another activity nearby. Let us take 
Bolling Field and Anacostia. Assume that the two commanders find 
that one could have his cars greased over at the other’s grease racks, 
at facilities there, and that type of cross servicing might be very 
convenient to avoid building a new greasing facility at one field or the 
other. 

At the present time, if we did not plan a year ahead on the amount 
of reimbursements and had not proportionally allocated that money to 
Bolling Field, Bolling Field would not take in the grease jobs from 
Anacostia. What we are working on is a system by which we would 
make the allocation on the basis of the workload of the station, and if 
the station commander took any work in from a neighboring activity 
und was reimbursed for it, he would take it up locally. That puts all 
your money under complete control but only controlled once, and not 
control it through the Navy in the first place and then come back and 
recontrol it through the Air Force. You control it once and allocate 
it to the Navy’s work at Anacostia. Do I make myself clear on that ? 

We believe that a great deal of service can be provided by one station 
or one activity to another, between services or within a service, if we 
can make this reimbursable process a little simpler and less unwieldy, 
and still have complete control of the appropriation. 





SUMMARY 


In summary, the Department of Defense budget for fiscal year 1958 
alls for $38.5 billion in new obligational authority. With the use of 
available carryover balances, this will finance a program of direct 
obligations totaling $40.6 billion and will result in estimated expendi- 
tures during fiscal year 1958 of $38 billion. The cost is high, but it is 
in line with the forecasts of increased costs which have been discussed 
with this committee in previous years. If forces of the present size, 
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type, and character are to be kept reasonably modern, we can expect 
the price tag to remain high. 

Considerable time and thought were devoted to the preparation of 
this budget. I know of no soft spots, if the programs outlined to you 
in these hearings are to be carried out. As in the past, these programs 
and estimates are under continuing review within the Department of 
Defense and you will be kept informed of any program changes or 
adjustments in the estimates. 

(The following tabulations were submitted for the record :) 
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1952 


“stimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service, 
fiscal years 1951-58 


[Billions of dollars] 


























Air | OSD and 
Available for expenditure Total | Army | Navy | Force | interservice 
| activities 
a iteteintiaiiadatinn iceman ea a oticeieitiniiaiiaae an ESS ~~ a etn aie 
ito | 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 
Unexpended balance July 1, 1950_______- 9.8 2.4 3.6 3.8 (1) 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability 48.2 19.3) 124] 15.8 0.7 
Transfers, net__. as : +11) +.) +.1 | —.3 
ae enteshakaaaamineat be boas i‘ 
Equals total available. -__---.......-- . : . 58.0] 21.8 16.1} 19.7 | 4 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) . ..--- 19.8 7.5 5.6 | 6.4 3 
Lapsed funds-- ‘ cae sity scape re (1) a (1) (1) 
ee - - S ene—e 
| | ' 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1951 | 14.3 | 10.4 13.3 | 1 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability - - = — 60.5 21.6 16. 1 22.3 | 5 
Transilers, net... ‘ . (1) (ae be 1 |} -.1 
| | : | 
Equals total available-__-- jiectees kant 98.6] 35.9 2.5] 35.7 | 5 
Less: | | | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - ._- 39.0 15.7] 10.2 | 12.7 4 
Lapsed funds ‘ . ee | .3 | 1 | (1) 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1952_-_- | 59.3 } 20.1 16,2 | 22.9 | 1 
| | 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 | | 
| 
Adjustment to unexpended balance brought forward 2_ : +.2 +.2 (1) | () | (! 
Equals revised unexpended balance brought forward_ _- 59.5| 20.3] 16.2 22.9 | ole 
Plus: | | 
New expenditure availability i 70 2431 | 127 20.6 5 
Transfers, net. _- 1 @) | +38] —.1 2 ( 
Equals total available __ ’ 106.5} 33.8 | 28] 433] 5 
Less: | } 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - -- 43.7 | 16.3] 11.9] 15.1 4 
Lapsed funds j as bie | 6 | 2 | 3 1 ( 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1953_. | 62.2] 17.3 | 16.6 28.1 | 2 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 
| 
Adjustment to unexpended balance brought forward? ____- -.1] 1 (4) (") 
Equals revised unexpended balance brought forward.....-| 62.1] 17.2 16. 6 28. 1 2 
Ptos: | | 
New expenditure availability ’ aepbiiee mas) a aaa oe 9.4 11.4 5 
Transfers, net - --..- iaeisititiiglad apie name Seeks GF) ( 
ND tas bce S estes acme ies | -.5 —.3 | —.2 
Equals total available- -__- Sieciiacas diske acate ialeateh we _-| 96.0 29. 7 25.8 39.5 | 1.0 
Less | | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) 2 | 40.3 12.9{/ 11.3 15.6 
Lapsed funds__..-...--- pil ae 6 | 2 2 2 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1954 . 55.1 16.6 | 14.3 23.7 ) 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 | 
Plus: | 
New expenditure availability. ......._- bai | 29.7 74 9.7 11.6 7 
Transfers, net__. Sadie ghana nahn wiieadaiestn a —.1 a2 +.2 1 
Rescissions - - Seon iia wwegs bait ‘ -| —1.0 8 —.2 ( 
Equals total available. ........................ 3 ; 83.7 2.3; 2.8 35. 5 1.1 
Less 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - _- ia 35. 5 8.8 | 9.7 16.4 6 
Lapsed funds ; ‘ ‘ 2.8 1.8 | Ae 3 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1955__._- mine! She Sty. tee 18.8 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1953. 
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1953 


Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service, 
fiscal years 1951-58—Continued 


[Billions of dollars] 





| 
- | 
Available for expenditure Total | Army 
lichen ii cai aaa iatea ee cite 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 | 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability__............---.---- sid 33.2 | 7. 
ES WU cron c no nacnce rn aeegen daahe-aie de ankamianaainn —-.1 _-, 
OIE SF  ictemcisindas wiins ch eaduupdadiemnab detour -—1.7}; - 
Bee Ne SW i cccednnneunnandeneescciate 76.8 | 19.1 
Less: 
eevee or Bere a cctaletel 35. 8 | 8.7 
II Sn oa va aabclcina ei wnmaeeateien 2.5 1.8 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1956_..........------- 38.5| 8.6 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1957, ESTIMATED # | 
Plus: | 
New expenditure availability -- | 36.8 | 7.8 | 
Transfers, net. -. -1;); —.2 
Rescissions. —.7 a 5 
, nan 
F quals total available _- : 74.5 15.7 
Less: | 
Expenditures_- 36.0 | 8.6 
Lapsed funds-. ih 4 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1957- | 37.4 6.7 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1958, ESTIMATED 4 | 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability -| 38.5 8.9 
Transfers, net —.2 
Rescissions. _. besunemnape se (1) 
Equals total available. . 75.9) 15.4 
Less: | | 
Expenditures_____- 38.0 | 9.2 
Lapsed funds-. (1) 
Equals unexpended balance June 30, 1958 | 37.9 6.2 


1 Less than $50 million, 





| 
| 
} 
| 








Air OSD and 
Navy | Force | interservice 
| activities 
} 
9.6 15.5 .7 
-.1 2] +.1 
5 | “to | deccuetilies 
al — Se neusd ———————e 
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2 Adjustment to reflect change in accounting procedure throughout Government in handling of Economy 


Act working funds. 


3 Reflects reclassification of certain appropriations from “‘military’’ to “‘civil functions.” ao 
4 Department of Defense totals for fiscal years 1957 and 1958 include transactions relating to appropriations 
proposed for later transmission ($200 million in fiscal year 1957 and $136 million in fiscal year 1958) not dis- 


tributed by service, 
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1962-1974 


Mr. McNetu. I would like to add one thing. Mr. Loftis testified 
yesterday on the Office of the Secretary of Defense. He was per- 
fectly proper, I think, in testifying as he did. There was an action 
taken this morning by the Secretary of Defense which could affect 
that estimate, not greatly, but to some extent, as well as other esti- 
mates in the Department of Defense. 


MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN THE WASHINGTON AREA 


For some time the Secretary of Defense has felt that some of our 
staffing in Washington has been a little on the heavy side. Studies 
have been made, et cetera, on an individual basis. However, we do 
not seem to accomplish much because sometimes it is like putting 
your finger an on inner tube. You press it here and it bulges all over. 
The minute you take the pressure off, it comes back. 

This was an instruction he issued this morning, which during the 
next year will require a reduction of military and civilian personnel 
in the departmental headquarters in the Washington, D. C. area. The 
last paragraph indicates very shortly, as soon as it can be worked 
out, the same thing would apply to major subordinate administrative, 
logistical, and operational commands of the services as well as joint 
and unified commands, and United States elements of allied com- 
mands. Reductions would be from forces presently in being. This is 
the overhead type of structure. 

What this calls for is a reduction next year of 1 percent per month, 
trying to do it by attrition or in the case of the military, when their 
tours of duty are completed. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is this an actual reduction or is it a reprograming 
which will transfer these people to other areas? 

Mr. McNett. This is to be taken off the totals, both military and 
civilian, of employment. 

Mr. Srxes. I note the civilian is 4,725 and the total military is 
1,689. These reductions are to be made during fiscal 1958, is that 
right ? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, at the rate of 1 percent a month. 
Anybody who does something between now and June 30, 1957, gets 
credit for it. 

Mr. Srxes. Do these figures apply only to the departmental head- 
quarters in Washington ? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, sir, although the last paragraph gives 
notice that there will follow something of this nature to apply to 
headquarters staffing of major subordinate administrative, logistical, 
and operational commands in the services as well as United States 
elements of international commands. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the total number of civilian and military in 
Washington? 

Mr. McNet. About 55,000, sir, in the departmental service. That 
does not include field activities such as the Naval Gun Factory, Fort 
Myer, in the Army, or White Oak or any of the operating facilities. 
It is just departmental headquarters. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you provide a breakdown showing the number of 
civilian and military in Washington departmentwide and in each of 
the branches of the service? 
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Punding analysis of 
unobligated balance 
brought forward 
















TOTAL - Office of Secretary of Defense 


OF THE ARMY 
General Fund Accounts: 
Military Personnel 
Maintenance & Operations 
Procurement & Production 










Military Construction, y Reserve Forces 
Reserve Personnel 


Army National Guard 
Research & opment 


Promotion of Rifle Practice 
Oper. & Maint. - Alaska Comm. System, Army, 1957/58 
Construction - Alaska Communication System 


SUB-TOTAL ae Pig ae 
Mili y Construction 








TOTAL - General Fund Accounts | 2 5 1 ae a bi ae 3 a 33, 
Special Fund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale/Salvage of Military Property 
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Department 


of Defense 


FINANCIAL PLAN FOR FY 1958 FOR GENERAL AND SPECIAL Ft 


(Based on Data in the Budget Document for | 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Resources available for obligation in FY 1958 





Total 
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TODA — Department of the Anny eo 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
/ General Fund Accounts: 








Military Personnel, Navy a rm « 2,503 a ~ 29 
jf Reserve Personnel, Navy ° * . 87 » ™ ‘ 

/ ____ Navy" Personnel, General nses . 5 5 - - 4 
Military Personnel, Marine Corps - + « - ae a tar ee Pa ae 
Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps - - ~ ok « - 1 

. Marine Corps Procurement 2u6 16 263 100 a x a 
Marine Corp oops & Facilities - 5 5 184 - 7 

_ Aircraft & Related Procurement ‘1,619 133 | ~=«1,752 a. > - - a 
» Aircraft & Facilities bs é S 878 ws 41 


Shipbui)4ine & Converetor 
_ Ships 1" 


W362) ie 









Milit Construction | 


TOTAL - Department of the Army 


eae, 
Gene : 
Military Personnel, Navy 


Reserve Personnel, Navy 
Navy" Personnel, General 6 


PWN t MOVE \ 


Anticipated reimburse. based on 
orders to be received in FY 1958 


Total 


obligational 
availability 


anticipated | (cols 
reimburse- 
ments from 
new orders 
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17 
15 
_10 
33 


555 


715 


737 
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“TOTAL - General Pund Accounts ¥, a A L, 7 a oe ae 
Special Fund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale/Salvage of Military Property 


eae ter tt 








Military Personnel, Marine Corps 
Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 
Marine Corps Procurement 

Marine Corp oops & Facilities 
Aircraft & Related Procurement 
Aircraft & Facilities 
Shipbuilding & Conversion 

Ships & Facilities 


- ent of Ordnance & nition 
Gnheanie & Facilities 
Medical Care 


Civil Engineering 
Military Construction, Naval Reserve Forces 
Research & Development 
Service-Wide Supply & Finance 
Service-Wide Operations 
Naval Petroleum Reserves 
SUB-TOTAL 
Milite Construction 


TOTAL - General Fund Accounts 06 a, 10,922 
Special Fund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale/Salvage of Military Property 
Ships' Stores Profits 


TOTAL - Department of the Navy 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
General Fund Accounts: 
Aircraft & Related Procurement 
Procurement other than Aircraft 


Operations & Maintenance 








. t-wle e 8 




















Military Personnel 

Research & Development 

Reserve Personnel 

Air National Guard 
SUB-TOTAL 


Military Construction 


TOTAL - General Fund Accounts 1, eed 7 oe 
Special Fund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale/Salvage of Milits Propert; 10 


TOTAL - Departament of the Air Force 





GRAND TOTAL - DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


* Less than $0.5 million. 


68601 © ~ 57 ~ pt.2 (Face p. 1962) No.1 


NOTE: Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to so 





Bere, oe | .. Peet S, a a “a 


0 EE 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
General Fund Accounts: 
All accounts except military construction 7, a 10, oo 36,193 1,278 | 
Military construction accounts 2,122 17 | 


SUB-TOTAL 2,106 10, 566 36 “ 
Special Fund Accounts 
Proposed for later transmission pa 


- 
_ 
os 





a/ Amounts in this column include unobligated balances of (1) cash, (2) accounts receivable (unreimbursed deliveries) and (3) anticipated reimbursements 

from undelivered orders on hand (exclusive of undelivered MAP common item orders which are shown separetely). 
b/ Does not reflect any FY 1058 MAP common item orders since value and distribution of such orders are not determinable at this time. 
y The total obligational availability is the sum of the amounts available to each individual appropriation account. 


Consequently, the departmental and 


DoD totals are overstated by the "duplicate count” of reimbursements arising from intra-service and inter-service reimbursement transactions. 
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re) 
Punding analysis of 
Planned apportionment program unobligated balance 
available in FY 1959. 
Planned obligations Appropri- 

Total & Pinniet tor ations, Anticipated 
ligational e tmentes reimbursements; earnings 
ailability —— FY 1958 earned and | from MAP 
en” (to be un- | ment program anticipated | orders un- 

obligated 3) for FY 1958 — a 
O Jun 1 cols 1341 from un- 
> 958) | ( 314) delivered non-| 30 Jun 1958 
MAP a] 
(21) 
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Navy and Air Force 














Appropriation title 


Q) 


or OF 
General Fund Accounts: 
Salaries & Expenses, OSD 
Salaries & Expenses, OPA 
Construction of Ships, MSTS 
Conti ncies 


Salaries & Expenses, Ct. of Military Appeals 
Claims 
SUB-TOTAL 
Access Roads 
Family Housing 
Loran Stations 
TOTAL - Office of Secretary of Defense 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
General Fund Accoun 

Military Personnel 
Maintenance & Operations 
Procurement & Production 
Military Construction, Army Reserve Forces 
Reserve Personnel 
Army National Guard 
Research and Development 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice 
Oper. & Maint. - Alaska Comm. System, Army, 1957/56 
Oper. & Maint. - Alaska Comm. System, Army, 1956/57 
Construction - Alaska Communication System 


SUB-TOTAL 
Militery Construction 
TOTAL - General Fund Accounts 


Special Fund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale/Salvage of Military Property 


TOTAL - Department of the Army 


Gene Accounts: 


Military Personnel, Navy 
oe ene Navy 
onn _xpenses 

iter Soaieena Marine Corps 

Reserve Personnel, Marine Corps 

Merine Corps Troops and Facilities 
___Marine cor Procurement 

Aircraft & ilities 

Aircraft & Related Procurement 

Ships and Facilities 


Construction of Ships 


‘ 
Military Personnel, Navy 
Reserve Personnel, Navy 





Marine Corps Troops and Facilities 


___ Marine coe Procurement 
Ai es 
Aircraft & Related Procurement 
Ships and Facilities 
_ Construction of Ships - 
Shipbuilding Conversion 
Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition 


Ordnance and Facilities 
Ordnance for New Construction 


Civil Engineering 
Military Construction, Neval Reserve Forces 


Construction, Water Sweply Facilities, San Diego 
Researc ~ Toe. . cate 


Service-Wide Supply and Finance 
Service-Wide Operations 
Naval Petroleum Reserves 
~~ SUB TORA) 
Mili Construction 
TOTAL ~ General Fund Accounts 
Special Pund Accounts: 
Preparation for Sale/Salvage of Military Property 
Ships' Stores Profits 


TOTAL - Special Fund Accounts 
TOTAL ~ Department of the Navy 


DEPARTMENT OF THE nin Foner 
neral 
Aircreft and Related Procurement 
Procurement other than Aircraft 
Operation and Maintenance 
Military Personnel er 
Research and Development 
Reserve Personnel 
Air National Guard 


SUB-TOTAL 
___ Mili Construction 
OAL — General Pund Aeeounts —————— 
Special Fund Accounte: 


Preparation for Sale/Salvage of Military Property 
TOTAL - Department of the Air 


DEPARTOGNT OF DSYERSE — TOTAL 
nera counts: 
All accounts except military construction 
___ Military construction accounts 
SUB-TOTAL 

Special Fund Accounts 

Deutschemark Support (dollar equivalent) 

Proposed for later transmission 


GRAND TOTAL - DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 








————— LL 
NOTE: Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


* Less than $0.5 million. 
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FINANCIAL PLAN FOR FY 1957 FOR GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUND APPR‘ 
(Based on Data in the Budget Document for FY 1958) 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Resources available for obligation in FY 1957 
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a/ Amounts in this column include unobligated balances of (1) cash, (2) accounts receivable (unreimbursed deliveries) and (3) anticipated reimbursements 
from undelivered orders on hand (exclusive of undelivered MAP common item orders which are shown separately). 

b/ Shown as obligated under this title pending transfer to and obligation under Research and Development accounts of the Military Departments. 

c/ Of the $3,716,440,000 appropriated by P.L. 639 for Military Personnel, Air Force, $3,690, 340,000 was warranted to the 1957 account and $28,100,000 
was warranted to the 1956 account pursuant to provisions of that Act. 


a/ The total obligational availability is the sum of the amounts available to each individual appropriation account. 
duplicate count" of reimbursements arising from intra-service and inter-service reimbursement transactions, which are 


DoD totals are overstated by the " 


estimated to total approximately $1.2 billion. 
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Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Military and civilian personnel in the Washington, D. C. metropolitan area! 
Jan. 31, 1956 


| 





Total De- | Secretary | Marine Air 
partment | of Defense Army Navy Corps Force 
of Defense | activities 
| 
Total military and civilian-... | 152, 374 1, 622 66, 111 54 750 29, 891 
cr fetta 
Departmental service - ----- | 54, 058 1, 622 18, 332 24, 637 9, 467 
Field service... : i | 98, 316 47,779 30, 113 20, 424 
Military, total_-___- 64, 340 2 (741) 28, 394 13, 290 3, 158 3 19, 498 
STENO sceene as Sei acedisk Shans hahaa | 20, 999 (554) 8, 442 5, 476 930 | 6, 151 
Enlisted. .-....... , cutheot 43, 341 (187) 19, 952 7,814 2, 228 | 13, 347 
Departmental service. -.-..........- 14, 525 (741) 4,108 | 5, 152 1, 389 3, 876 
IS wis eles wan sae Hviwapii dinipiciocov 11, 211 (554) 3, 574 3, 759 790 3, 088 
Enlisted_ -- asschaaraiqnbetiaadeaes | 3, 314 (187 534 1, 393 599 | 788 
eee Oo be tanccddsecdeced 49,815 | 24, 286 8, 138 1, 769 | 15, 622 
teen ; 9, 788 4, 868 1, 717 140 3, 063 
MOMNING . 2 cccdcsinetsde 40, 027 : 19, 418 6, 421 1, 629 12, 559 
Civilian, total 4______- 88, 034 1, 622 37, 717 38, 302 10, 393 
Salaried___.__ : ee 70, 015 1, 610 31, 156 28, 286 8, 963 
Wage board__..- cde : 18, 019 12 6, 561 10, 016 | 1, 430 
Departmental service anh 39, 533 1, 622 14, 224 18, 006 5, 591 
Salaried... Sane 38, 641 1,610 14, 016 17, 448 5, 570 
Weer DONE. 52... 464d555seee 892 12 208 651 21 
Field service. : . 48, 501 23, 493 20, 206 4, 802 
Salaried__ c ae 31, 374 4 17, 140 10, 841 3, 393 
Wage board_.__- botmena ddl 7, Tee 1 uses : 6, 343 9, 365 1, 409 


1 Area consists of the District of Columbia, Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties in Maryland, 
Alexandria and Falls Church cities, and Arlington and Fairfax Counties in Virgir 

2 Included with respective services. 

3 Assigned personnel by operating location. 

4 “Total paid employees” as reported officially to the Civil Service Commi 


STOCK FUND 


Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to discuss the stock fund ? 

Mr. McNeu. Yes, sir. Although certain of the details I may not 
have with me. 

Mr. Sixes. My thought is based on statements that have been made 
recently which indicate the belief on the part of some people that 
there is considerable money which can be reclaimed from the stock 
funds. 

Do you have a statement to apply to this situation ? 


NAVY STOCK FUND 


Mr. McNeu.. Yes, sir. As you know, in the first instance the Navy, 
of course, has had a stock fund operation beginning in 1893. They 
carried it on during both World Wars and “during demobilization 
afterward. 

Therefore, while I think they have improved their merchandising 
and inventory practices considerably in the last 3 or 4 years and have 
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made some savings which have shown up from time to time, because 
they have been in business a long time, the results are not startling 
from year to yea 

ARMY STOCK FUND 


In the case of the Army, who adopted the stock fund principle in 
1952, I think there have been some very dramatic savings. The Army 
has done quite a job in improving its merchandising and inventory 
operations which have shown up in the budget documents in the last 
4 years to the extent of $214 billion returned to the Treasury which I 
think is quite a showing. That still does not mean it is perfect. 

The amount still left as cash balances in the stock funds, particularly 
in the Army, are higher than I think they need be. In starting a new 
idea such as the stock fund, however, particularly when there is not 
a complete understanding of how it works, the first impression of a 
lot. of people is negative and the minute you take away every last 
nickel of the cash portion of their capital, they feel just as if vultures 
were circling waiting to pick every bone dropped. 

Because it Preally did not make any difference to the Treasury in ex- 
penditure, we have consciously left more money in the cash portion 
of the Army stock fund than thought really necessary. The Army 
felt safer because they are stepping voff into the dark in a sense, they 
felt safer having some cushion in case of a Korea or some other 
unforeseen contingenc v. Actually Gaile saabaltane and law pro- 
viding for the stock fund give enough flexibility to take care of a 
Korean emergency. But they felt better with dollars showing in 
the balance sheet, , even though they knew that probably it would not be 
used. 

The same thing applied to the Marine Corps a year or So ago. 
I would say over a period of time, if we did not get too “grabby,” 
if that is the right word 

Mr. Sixes. That is a good one. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is expensive. 

Mr. Suerparp. And descriptive. 

Mr. McNet. We will have created fewer obstacles to the proper 
functioning of the stock fund and yet not have made a dime’s worth 
of difference to the Treasury Department even though there is some 
excess credit there. 





WITHDRAWAL OF MONEY FROM THE STOCK FUND 


Mr. Srxes. Is there an estimate from the Department on the amount 
of money that might safely be withdrawn from the stock fund for 
the fiscal 1958 oper ration / 

Mr. McNet. I can make a reevalution and provide it. 

Mr. Sixes. That would be the best course to follow. 

Mr. McNer. We took some away this year again, but we did not 
clip it to the bare bone, and for the reason I just gave. We did not 
propose to increase our spending or our buying programs because 
we left it there. It just made the people who in a sense were stepping 
off into the dark more comfortable until they get to know better how 
to manage the business, 

(The information referred to was not received in time for printing 
and will appear in the appendix.) 
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Mr. McNem.. $300 million is being recommended to be taken out in 
the budget. 

Mr. Srxes. For Army or all services? 

Mr. McNeu.. The $300 million is all from the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any recommendations on stock fund with- 
drawals from the other services ? 


AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


Mr. McNew. The Air Force stock fund would be increased by $88 
million to cover additional items—they are really just starting into 
the stock-fund business at the moment. ‘There is no change in the 
Navy. I will take another reading and tell you how much I think 
could be taken out with reasonable safety and yet not discourage ex- 
tension of the principle. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you tell us how much money there is in this budget 
for CIA? 

Mr. McNer. Off the record. 


( Discussion off the record. ) 


ALLOCATIONS TO RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD ARMORIES BY THE 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Sixes. Would you now turn to a discussion of the operations of 
the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Let me preface that “by saying Mr. Riley originally brought this 
matter up and has questions to ask on it, but all of us have been con- 
cerned about the manner in which the Bureau of the Budget has taken 
on itself the authority to decide how and when and if appropriations 
made by the Congress are to be allowed to be expended. 

It is a matter which is very disturbing to us because we feel the 
Bureau of the Budget has taken unto itself authority which it should 
not possess and does not possess. This is particularly true in appro- 
priations for armory construction. 

Do you want to add anything to that by way of preface, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


SIMPLIFICATION OF BUDGET REVIEW 


Mr. Ritny. Mr. Secretary, are any steps being taken to eliminate 
the vast number of reviews in establishing the budget for the several 
services? It seems to me that there are an excessive number of 
reviews, and, if this procedure could be simplified, a great deal of time 
and money could be saved. 

Mr. McNetz. I think there are a number of steps that can be taken 
to reduce the number of separate reviews. I think that thorough 
reviews should be made, but one thorough review is worth a dozen 
skimpy or rubber-stamp-type reviews, which are time-consuming and 
accomplish very little. 

I believe there could be simplification of the reviews and yet have 
more thorough analysis within each of the three military departments. 
We are taking steps in the Office of the Secretary of Defense to make 
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a thorough review, but to simplify it, and reduce the paperwork that 
flows between different offices. 

The Bureau of the Budget in its letter to us recently on apportion- 
ment of military public works, has taken steps from their side of the 
picture which should simplify and reduce the time necessary to get 
projects under way by their revision of the apportionment process. 

If as a result of ides steps our programs are presented to the 
Congress in a manner considered to be sound, perhaps we might ask 
the Congress to see if simplification can be made in the various steps 
now needed to get clearance of a project from the branch of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Stxes. You have given this committee an excellent presentation 
today. It has been very informative and helpful. You always are a 
splendid witness. 

Mr. McNei. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Sheppard? 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN EXAMINING THE BUDGET 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, what would you estimate would be 
the total amount of personnel connected with examining the budget 
in all the strata now within the range of the executive branch? Do I 
make that question clear, sir? 

I will put it this way: I have made what I think is a conservative 
estimate of approximately 3,000. That does not include clerical staff, 
et cetera. I mean those in position to say yes and no from the lower 
levels all the way on up. 

Mr. McNetz. In the Federal Government? 

Mr. Suerparp. That is right. 

Mr. McNet. I think your educated guess would probably be found 
upon scientific analysis to be pretty close. 

Mr. SxHepparp. Assuming it is reasonably close, then considering 
that the House with its membership on the Appropriations Committee, 
plus the staff, which consummates a total of 64, that would obviously 
lead the average person to assume that a budget carried through that 
personnel strata numerically speaking would be able to present a more 
clarified and determinable end result in the budget presentation than 
that of the lesser group of 64. Would that not be a reasonable 
assumption ? 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE’S NEW PROCESS FOR BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. McNet. As a matter of fact, that may be one of the troubles. 
We are trying to make a change in our budget process, I believe I 
mentioned here 2 or 3 years ago. We are making some progress 
with it. There was a time when a great deal of effort in the military 
was spent in making initial budget estimates in the field, from the 
lowest field installation on up, the time for which was largely wasted 
because the field installations were asked to make up their budget 18 
months in advance of their getting the first good idea of what their 
workload would be. Any time a field installation is asked to do that, 
there is waste. 

The consolidation, review, and analysis of estimates prepared on 
that basis is time-consuming and not very productive. That is one 
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reason we have atempted and are making some real progress in 
changing the basis upon which our budgets are made. 

For example, if you will take a Navy or Air Force base and ask them 
18 months ahead to prepare a budget, when at that time the local 
commander does not have a real knowledge of the number and type 
of aircraft that will operate from his base, he cannot do a good job 
no matter how hard he works at it. 

However, at headquarters somethime along in the fall, not too 
long before the budget is presented to you, the Air Force and the 
Navy, just taking this piece of the problem, know, within a half 
dozen, the number of aircraft that will be operating in the whole 
service and know it quite precisely. They know it by type and model. 
They may not know at that moment precisely from what field they 
will fly, but the flying cost from one field is no different from the 
flying cost from another field, there is no appreciable difference in 
gasoline or flying-hour cost. 

If they know the type and model of aircraft they are going to fly 
and if they know very closely what is going to be in inventory and 
the cost per flying hour, you have a good budget to be presented to 
you peopie. But it can all be done at headquarters provided cost data 
1s sound on flying-hour costs. 

We have been devoting a lot of time to trying to get these elements 
of cost by flying hour, type, and model, steaming-hour cost by type, 
overall operating costs of tanks and aircraft. 

With these rather precise figures known to headquarters, we can do 
a job of budgeting without all this mass of people pawing over fig- 
ures that sincere people have presented, doing the best they could on 
the basis of sedenpinti program information, but which is quite 
wasteful. 

We are making some real progress. Take the industrial funds we 
have established, for instance, such as for shipyards in the Navy. 
They can do much in simplifying the Bureau of Ships budget. Now 
we are getting to a point where the overhaul budget of ships can be 
meaningful. It can be number of ships by type, by cost, and it makes 
a good budget. When the budget, years ago, was presented in terms 
of pencils and paper and fuel and fencing required for the shipyard 
in which the ship was overhauled, it was complicated to a point 
where perhaps no one could really grasp it. 

I could go on, but perhaps that is enough to give some idea of the 
approach we are trying to take to make these budgets simplified and 
understandable. But the foundation of it is getting cost figures 
which we and you can rely on. 

Mr. SuHeprarp. I agree with you from a mathematical point of 
view, but there is a further question in my mind that I think adds 
considerably to the problem you have just addressed yourself to. 

I have had the pleasure of discussing budget functions with you, 
Mr. Secretary, for a good many years. Sometimes we have agreed 
and sometimes not, but it has been in more or less a cooperative spirit. 
_ The interrogation I am going to submit to you for response is not 
in any manner of a personal character. It is addressing itself to a 
system which in my opinion you have been striving to correct with 
innovations, if I may use that terminology, from time to time. 
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Mr. McNem. You have been very helpful in assisting us in making 
the progress we have made. 


EFFECT OF LATE POLICY CHANGES ON BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr, Suepparp. Thank you. In the composition of the budget and 
getting it into a status of literal function it must have its premise 
upon the policy of the military stature determined by certain echelons 
in command status; is that correct 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Everything emanating thereafter is obviously in 
support of that policy requirement; is that not correct? 

Mr. McNem. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It would occur to me that in the final analysis, even 
though the field, as you have well stated, try on many occasions in 
an undeterminable category to reach the best conclusion they can, but 
if the policy is made relative to structural requirement and missions 
to be performed in adequate time before the budget leaves the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense and travels on up to the Bureau of the 
Budget and is presented to the House by Presidential presentation, a 
considerable portion of absolute factual understanding that has ema- 
nated from the policy requirement should be evidenced ; is that correct ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am not very well pleased at the moment with what 
is the apparent determination that is being made and as it is reflected 
in this budget. 

Mr. McNeu. Sir, you are bringing up a very important point, a 
very important point. The budget process is wrongfully, I think, 
criticized when in reality indefinite programs or policies or late 
changes in policy or purported late changes in policy are attributed to 
the budget. Actually the problem lies elsewhere. 

It so happens that the annual budget is the one piece of mechanism 
in this Federal Government—I think this applies to other agencies 
as well as ours—which forces people to finally make up their minds 
as to a plan or policy. 

To the extent that timely decisions are not made on the basic policy 
and basic elements that carry out that policy, the budget process, 
knowing it has a deadline to meet, keeps grinding away. Then deci- 
sions are made at the last minute which are different from the pre- 
sumptions made by people who were working to meet the budget dead- 
line. Therefore, the budget process takes the rap when actually the 
fault sometimes is the lack of a timely statement of policy together 
with the elements that it takes to make that policy effective. 

When it comes to closing the budget, all those decisions and their 
translation to price tags come into focus, and there are changes all 
the way down the line. Perhaps you are referring to that. 


AUTHORITY OF DOD’s COMPTROLLER IN DETERMINATION OF POLICY 


Mr. Suepparp. I am, and it leaves me in a status of chagrin. My 
reason for being chagrined, as it were, is predicated upon the fact that 
at the time the Office of the Sec ‘retary of Defense was created it was 
clearly indicated that that was the top authority vested in the military 
determinations. I am not trying to read anything into the act. TI am 
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trying to repeat to you, sir, what my impressions were at the time the 
bill was under discussion and the intent of C ongress expressed therein. 

Mr. McNew. That was my understanding at the time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. If that assumption is correct, what is the absolute 
control authority vested in the Office of the ¢ ‘omptroller, delegated to 
him by the Secretary of Defense, wherein said Comptroller can say 
to the Navy, to the Marine Corps, to the Air Force, or to the Army, 
“(yentlemen, this is it—period ¢” 

Mr. McNet. The Comptroller does not have that authority, nor do 
I think he should have, when it comes to saying, “This is what you 

can have for ships or aircraft or missiles or tanks.” I think that would 
i going be yond the sx ‘ope to W hich I think he should ZO, going beyond 
the scope which I think should be assigned to the Comptroller. 

I think where the Comptroller does perform his function, and in 
that sense participates in the making of decisions, is in attempting to 
bring to the attention, I might go so ‘far as to say force upon the atten- 
tion, -of the Secret: ry of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments, the costs and other implications 
of what is happening in various areas or operations of the Department 
of Defense. If you do not feel the proper attention has been given, 
you point out the problem. In that way you attempt to force a solu- 
tion, not the solution of the Comptroller, but force a considered solu- 
tion of a problem. 

The Comptroller, it is sometimes stated, makes a lot of decisions. 
Yes; in practice perhaps that is true. But if he does make them, = 
my concept of the job he makes them only by bringing facts to the 
tention of whoever is the boss of that particular function, but he m: to 
the decision. If it happens to be the way your facts line up, the Comp- 
troller is said sometimes to make the decision. I do not think he did. 

I have a book of charts with me. I do not want to take too much 
time of the committee, but if I might just take one minute to flip a few 
pages, I might show you the type of thing I am talking about. 

Mr. Surpparp. I would like to have you do so personally. My rea- 
son for pursuing this inquiry is predicated upon some developed 
operations here that appear to me to be somewhat inconsistent with 
the historical procedure that was normally a a ted to prevail under 
the authorization that created the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
If I am going afield in my assumptions, I would like to be corrected. 

Mr. McNetw. Iam sorry this chart book is not big enough for every- 
one to see from a distance, but perhaps I can make it clear. 

It is the type of thing the Comptroller does to highlight trends in 
areas requiring management decisions or actions. I have shown it 
to one of the staff members, and he thought I might bring it along 
and that it might have some value. 

Mr. Suepparp. Pick out some highlights. 

Mr. McNett. When some of the preliminary thinking of the De- 
See nts comes to the attention of the Secretary, we attempt to 
gather appropriate figures and make a translation of what the people 
are thinking about into dollars. These charts and tables are transla- 
tions of certain ideas into what the cost will be if you bought every- 
body’s idea on the subject. Since we are affected by the whole Federal 
picture, we also presented information in the programs of other Gov- 
ernment agencies and activities. In this instance, we thought it was 
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our duty to bring this kind of problem to the attention of the Chiefs 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

If the Federal Government bought all the ideas of all Federal 
agencies, it would bring the total bill for 1958 up to the figure shown— 
expressed in terms of new authority. That is what people were think- 
ing about around this town this spring. 

e projected possible revenue, assuming tax rates continued the 
same. If they did, there would be a deficit of this ee [ point- 
ing to chart] if the Federal Government adopted all the programs 
that were being considered seriously by some elements of various 
agencies, as well as by our own people. Because we are affected by 
the total picture, we felt it was good to try to get a feel of what posi- 
tion the whole Government would be in if those ideas were adopted. 

Obviously something had to give. We knew our costs were rising. 
Summaries of our preliminary estimates at that time are shown by 
these tables, the figures of which you have heard about. We were 
trying to take a look to see if we could bring out what was causing 
the trouble and showed the basic factors on the various charts that 
follow the summary tables. 

One showed the trend of military personnel costs if we kept the 
same level of personnel. Because of inflation of grade structures, pay 
changes, and other things that increase the average cost, this shows 
the direction of costs even with the same force structure. 


MANDATORY INCREASES DUE TO LEGISLATION 


Mr. Suepparp. In regard to the increase reflected on that chart, 
could you say what percentage is based upon the requirements of the 
military in its present stature as against legislation that has increased 
the budget over and above what the normal requirements presented 
by the military themselves are, such as hardware, et cetera? 

Mr. McNet. The way it looked to us, with the ideas people had for 
legislation, speaking of personnel only now, and with the way the 
rank and grade structure was going up, it would increase by 15 per- 
cent in the next 3 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. To what figure? 

Mr. McNett. The same number of people would cost us about $1214 
billion by 1960. 

Mr. Forp. The thing that bothers me just looking at that is this. 
We or the Congress passed legislation building a lot of service hous- 
ing, all predicated on the theory that our reenlistment rate would 
go up, we would have greater stability of forces, lower training loads, 
and all of the other things which are supposed to reduce the total 
cost of the military program and that chart shows the reverse. Some- 
thing must be cockeyed. 

Mr. McNett. If your people become more efficient because of re- 
enlistments, you perhaps do not need the same numbers. Then you 
would keep your costs in line by an adjustment in overall numbers 
of military personnel. 

But on the basis of keeping a level force of people, this is the way 
that costs would go. This does not mean this is what we would 
ee to you, but this was to force the problem out into the open. 

at is all this book is intended for. It is not to sell a bill of goods. 
It is to force attention to the problems. 
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We thought we would take a look to see what was causing these 
things. Here is the average cost per military man from 1954 to 1960. 
During the 3-year period 1954-56, the number of military personnel 

yas reduced by 16 percent, but military personnel costs were reduced 
oF only 4 percent. Here is the way the costs were running by service. 


AVERAGE COST PER MILITARY MAN 


Mr. Suepprarp. In order that we might have some figure on the 
record—lI do not care to put the full thing i in unless you so desire— 
what would be the percentage increases reflected on that scale that 
you have before us right at the moment which covers the average cost 
per military man starting at your low point on an annual basis and 
going to your peak point on an annual basis? 

Mr. McNen.. I ean put a short statement in the record which shows 
if decisions had not been made, they would have gone to these per- 
centages during the 6-year period. Would that be he ‘Ipful? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

During fiscal year 1954, an average of 3,425,000 military personnel were in 
our active forces and total direct military personnel costs (pay, allowances, 
subsistence, individual clothing, ete.), amounted to $10.9 billion. On the basis 
of programs under consideration in the spring of 1956, the number of military 
personnel in our active forces during fiscal year 1960 would have been about 13 
percent below the 1954 level, but military personnel costs would have been 15 
percent higher than in 1954. 


LIMITATION ON PERCENTAGE OF OFFICERS AS TO TOTAL STRENGTH 


Mr. Suerrarp. What was the basis upon which your curvature 
was interrupted to reflect the result that you have just indicated on 
the smaller lines there ? 

Mr. McNett. Decisions were made by the Secretary of Defense that 
restricted some of the factors that were increasing the cost per man. 
[ will show you on the next chart here. It will be about the third 
chart. This chart shows officers as a percent of military strength. 
The proportion of officers to total personnel had risen in all the serv- 
ices between 1953 and 1955 and continued to rise for the Air Force 
and Army during 1956 while the Navy and Marine Corps leveled off. 
The Secretary of Defense issued a directive in December 1956 which 
established specific limitations effective during fiscal years 1957 and 
1958 on the percentages of officers to total strength and on the per- 
centages of enlisted men that could be in the first four grades. The 
budget requests for fiscal year 1958 were based on these limitations. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you not think a lot of the personnel turnover in the 
Army comes from the fact that there are more selective service people 
in the Army while the other services have more volunteers ? 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. The Marines are all volunteers with 
long enlistments, but they have fewer in the high pay grades even 
though they serve longer. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is an inconsistency. 

Mr. McNer. You are correct, sir; induction under selective service 
is the reason for the shorter average service but not the reason for 
a higher percentage in the top four pay grades. 


88601—57—pt. 2——-41 
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INCREASE IN HAZARDOUS DUTY PAY 


Then to look at the direction the hazardous duty pay is going, the 
Navy leveled off, the Marine Corps leveled off, but the Army and the 
Air Force are going up in the proportion of their people getting 
hazardous duty pay. 

Mr. Forp. I presume the Army is going up because of greater con- 
centration on aviation. 


INCREASED COSTS DUE TO MORE DEPENDENTS 


Mr. McNet. Yes. Here is another element of cost. For a long 
time we had more people in the service than we had dependents, but 
on every projection we get it shows that with a force of a given size 
we will, in the future, have more dependents. That is a burden on 
the defense budget. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Is that due to family population ? 

Mr. McNett. And people serving longer and they are bound to have 
families. 

INCREASE IN RETIREMENT PAY 


This is the retired pay chart. This is going up. We expect retired 
pay costs to increase from $555 million in 1958 to about $635 million 
in 1960. The cost of this program will increase very sharply in the 
early 1960's, as the large World War II input of personnel become 
eligible for retirement. 

HIGH COST OF B—58’s 


Mr. SHeprarp. What causes that increase with reference to that 
B-58? 

Mr. McNett. It isa costly machine. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant you that. But is it due to the addition of 
semperenss within the machine or is it due to that plus various and 
sundry other cost factors that go into the total ? 

Mr. McNet.. In the case of the B-58 it is a question of the black 
boxes, the bombsights, as well as cost of construction. 

Mr. Srxes. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 20, 1957. 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will resume its hearings. 

Mr. Sheppard, I believe you were interrogating the Secretary on 
yesterday. Will you continue, please? 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the courtesy. 


CARRYOVER OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. MeNeil, I am referring to page 559 of the hearings on the 
Defense Appropriation budget for 1956. Under the caption of Con- 
gressional Control of the Use of Funds, I asked the following ques- 
tion: 


What would you determine to be a reasonable figure to be carried over that 
would preserve the integrity of a good, clean business operation on the basis 
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of the present level of military requirements, because that has been stated to 
us as being a probable level for quite some time to come. 


Then there is this answer by Mr. McNeil: 
On an overall basis, in the neighborhood of $4,500 million to $5 billion. 


Last year it was indicated you would have a carry-over of $8,118 
million as of June 30, 1957. Now you estimate a parallel amount as 
being $10,568 million. : 

The unobligated balance has been consistently underestimated dur- 
ing the past several years. Why should not the committee assume 
that your 1958 unobligated balance is also underestimated ? 

Mr. McNet.. I think that is a very proper question. About 2 or 3 
years ago, on the basis of all the information I could get at the time, 
I thought that somewhere in the neighborhood of $5 billion carry- 
over would be about right. Since then we have made what I think 
is an important change in our bookkeeping pursuant to the provisions 
of section 110 of the Mutual Security Appropriation Act for 1955, 
under which the military assistance unfilled orders are included in the 
total carry-over. 

In looking at the carryover into fiscal year 1958, you will note that 
it includes $2,108 million in anticipated reimbursements from unde- 
livered military-assistance program orders. I would therefore modify 
my original estimate by adding that amount, because we now include 
the undelivered military-assistance program orders as part of the 
resources available to the Department of Defense. That would bring 
the total up to about $7 billion on a comparable basis to my original 
statement of about $5 billion. 

In addition, the shipbuilding program is somewhat larger than it 
was. Asa result, the carryover in the larger program would be a little 
greater. That, plus an examination and analysis, such as the one I 
submitted yesterday, which for the first time started to justify each 
of the amounts carried over, provides the basis for our current esti- 
mates. 

My original estimate was a little low, the original estimate of $5 
billion plus the $2 billion. It should be something around the $8 bil- 
lion figure we now show, including the military assistance carryover. 

Mr. SHepparp. Under that circumstance, the $10.5 bilhon you:esti- 
mate would be rather exceptional as compared with the $7 billion we 
have just discussed or onastiite $8 billion. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. Because we are certain the $10.5 billion is 
too high, we applied some of that this year, and if you look atthe'1958 
“financial plan” we submitted yesterday, it is $8,440 million at the 
end of 1958 estimated, although that will be increased by some amount. 
I cannot tell you the amount at the moment. The amount depends on 
the action of Congress on the military-assistance bill and depends on 
the value of the orders placed by the military-assistance program on 
the military departments. 

Then the portion of those 1958 orders which are not delivered would 
have the effect of increasing the $8,440 million. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you think you would be irreparably hurt at $7 
billion for that figure 

Mr. McNet. We are getting the carryover down now. May I an- 
swer it by an analysis of this carryover at the moment? 
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In the case of the Army, the Army carryover could be a little less 
than it is. It could be a little less this year than it shows on this sheet, 
which shows $516 million reserved in 1958 for carryover into 1959. 
That clearly shows an item that is too large. That is a question of 
judgment whether it should all be applied this year or half this year 
and half next year. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. May I interrupt a moment to ask this? What actual 
requirement for money do you now see for Army? If I follow your 
statement correctly, Army does not necessarily require all of the 
money that has been requested. Is that what you are implying? 

Mr. McNeu. TI think the Army needs all the money’ shown in 
eolumn 11 for direct obligations, which is $1,394 million for “Pro- 
curement.” 

The bulk of that could come from carryover. However, we did not 
apply the full carryover to the buying plan of approximately $1,400 
million. 

Mr. Stxes. Why not? 

Mr. McNett. For the reason I just mentioned, that we took the 
carryover and are applying it against 1958 and 1959, about half and 
half. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Me. Sixes. Actually how much money would it be necessary for the 
Army to have if they were to utilize all of the carryover money this 
year? 

Mr. McNetw. The $583 million request could be reduced by perhaps 
$400 million, maybe a little more. The request in 1959 then would be 
higher. 

Mr. Srxes. It would have only the effect of requiring a larger fund- 
ing of new money in 1959? 

Mr. McNew. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNen.. In the case of the Army that is the sole item in which 
there could be considered to be excessive carryover. 


ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCES OF GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1956 AND 1957 


Mr. Sueprarp. At this point in the record I would like to insert 
the summary I have here for 1956. It is entitled “Analysis of Un- 
obligated. Balances of General and Special Appropriations as of 
30 June, 1956.” I would like a counterpart, Mr. Secretary, for 1957. 
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Analysis of unobliqated balances of general and special appropriations as of June 30 
y : ( yf Ef Ppproy ’ 


1956 


Department 


Department of the Army 
Department of the Navy 
Department of the Air Force 
Office of the Secretary of 
interservice activities 


Defense 


lotal, Department of Defense 


Dr 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Unobli- 
gated bal- 
ince avail- 

able in 
fiscal yea 

1957 


2, 8Y0, 833 


— 





3, , 450 
5, 739, 170 

and 
20, 526 


12, 379, 979 


PARTMENT OF 


Outstand- 
ing com- 
mitments 


for specific 


programs 


3, 469, 978 


THE 


Analysis of unobligated balances as of June 


Maintenance and operations, Army 


by appropriation title 


Mhousands of dollars] 


Unobli- 
ated 
balance 
ivailabk 
in fiscal 
ar 1957 


&. 009 


Procurement and production, Army 2, 524 
Research and development, Army 28, 
Military construction, Army Reserve 
Forces 3 4, 228 
Military construction, Army 103, 306 
Operations ind maintenance, Alaska 
COMINUNICaLLO system, 1956 1 
Construction, Alas} communication 
svstem 1, 361 
Lot SOO, S33 
1 Entire nount is for military assistance program ct 
2 Det by subsidia wcount is shown on por 
I cco 1! 1 t \ ] ] tif l t 





Outstand- 


ing com- 
mitments 
for specific 
programs 





Summary by military department 


Uncom- 
mitted but 
required 
for com- 
pletion of 
approved 
programs 


2386, 241 
2, 508, 5¢ 
1, 587 





3, 088 


4,385, 249 


ARMY 


30, 1956 


Uncom 


mitted but 


’ 
required 
for com 

pletion of 
approved 
programs 


( QA7 
8. 578 
500) 

") i} 
1. 100 


286, 241 
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to be 
ipplied to 
fiscal year 


1957 pro 


gram 

lL, 569, 776 
513, 814 

1, 661, 770 


3, 745, 360 


rid? 
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grammed 
imounts 


670, 194 
109, 198 


779, 392 
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669, 767 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Analysis of unobligated balances as of June 30, 1956—Summary by appropriation 





title 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Unobli- 
gated 
balance 
Appropriation title available 
in fiscal 
year 1957 
Navy personnel, general expenses !____...- 5, 293 
Marine Corps troops and facilities !__._...- 7, 710 
Marine Corps procurenent 2_______-....-..- 314, 102 
Aircraft and related procurement Reba 2, 022, 229 
Ships and facilities, Navy !....---...------ 4, 371 
Construction of ships, Navy !....-,-.+-5--- 58, 985 
Shipbuil ling and conversion, Navy cas) 912, 976 
Orders for new construction, Navy 3_------ 29, 112 
Procurement of ordnance and ammuni- 

Di kd dncaneh nih oadbabewandeanunbedies 127, 735 
Civil engineering, Navy tah, ihe eckinca te ieuiceee 2, 432 
Military construction, Navy 4.------------ 185, 795 
Military construction, BOE E Polak aevas iul 35, 397 
Construction water supply facilities 
OL EI been etenhhankiinieeeseawn 1, 882 


Research and development, Navy 2._.__-..-. 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy '_-- 


Ships’ stores profits, Navy-_-.-- 


Outstand- 
ing com- 
mitments 
for specific 
programs 


232, 801 





Uncom- 


mitted but 


required 
for com- 
pletion of 
approved 
programs 


1, 486, 702 
4, 371 

13, 000 
687, 730 
4, 000 


38, 594 
2, 432 
116, 108 
23, 862 








2, 508, 593. 


! Entire amount is for military assistance program common item orders. 


2 Detail bv subsidiary account is shown in supporting tabulations. 


3 No unobligated balances will be available in this account in fiscal year 1958. 
4 This account is reviewed, justified and administered on the basis of individual construction projects. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 


1 

Applied to 

fiscal year 
1957 pro- 
gram in 

fiscal year 

1957 

budget 


Unpro- 
gramed 
amounts 


ee | | | 


513, 814 


109, 198 


Analysis of unobligated balances as of June 30, 1956—Summary by appropriation 


Appropriation title 


Aircraft and related procurement !___._._- 


Procurement other than aircraf 
Research and development !___ 
Military construction ?........ 


title 


[Thousands of dollars] 








Unobli- Uncom- Planned 
gated bal- | Outstand- | mitted but! to be ap- 
ance avail-| ing com- required plied to 

able in mitments | for comple-| fiscal year 
fiscal year | for specific | tion of ap- | 1957 pro- 

1957 programs proved grams 
programs 

- ~ = -|————— 
4,594,099 | 1,856,063 | 1,276,616 | 1,461, 420 | 

D Rudadhesemcica 752, 025 328, 632 223, 393 | 200, 000 

hacipickivwive 38, 763 32, 380 6, 033 | 350 
iclinaniteiiiedicdaned 344, 163 273, 000 EL Une ih i is 
stnnineatnes Bb BEM lntundimencce sides all ovis tiag 


5, 739, 170 2, 490, 075 rt 





' Detail by subsidiary account is shown on supporting tabulations. 





| 10, 120 


Unpro- 
gramed 
amounts 


1, 587, 325 


1, 661. 770 


2 This account is reviewed, justified and administered on the basis of individual construction projects. 
’ Entire amount is for military assistance program common item orders. 
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OSD anv INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Analysis of unobligated balances as of June 30, 1956—Summary by appropriation 
title 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Unobli- Uncom- Planned 











gated bal- | Outstand- | mitted but | to be ap- 
ance avail-| ing com- required plied to Unpro- 
Appropriation title | able in mitments | for comple-| fiscal year gramed 
| fiscal year | for specific | tion of ap- | 1957 pro- | amounts 
1957 programs proved grams 
programs 
a I eh 
DO TOs aie ont shorted bepeesecen 2, 450 2, 450 | esis rahe nea es an corks adnan | se mone disendiid 
Construction of ships, MSTS_...........-- 11, 631 8, 543 SOO es. SA eee ae 
RNS ON on acc cana saaccacwnne 6, 445 C400 be cscesce 2. see | Jed i 
Wi aac csicecacsvenas Rats eeees | 20, 526 | 17, 438 | $006 £2225 | siecle 
| | 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Analysis of estimated unobligated balances of general and special appropriations as of 
June 30, 1957—Summary by military department 


[Thousands of dollars} 





| 
Outstand- Uncom- | Planned 

















Unobli- | 
gated bal- | ingcom- | mitted but! forappli- | Unpro- 
} ance avail- | mitments |requiredfor| cation to | gramed 
| ablein | for specific j completion | fiscal year | amounts 
| fiseal — programs jof approved| 1958 
| 1958 | programs * programs a 
“ = a —— — -'- 
Department cf the Army -.........-- 5 1, 730, 903 340, 440 413, 463 | 977,000 | sai 
Department cf the Navy-. 3, 299,659 | 1,728,643 | 1,272,377 | 298, 639 tk ae 
Department cf the Air Force_. | 5, 528, 163 3, 025, 163 | 2, 503,000 | .-- aj Nie Secon eed 
Office « f the Secretary of Defense and inter- | 
» service activities ...........- oe 9. 631 Saintes 1, 700 7, 931 
Department of Defense, total___-___- | 10, 568, 356 094, 246 | 4, 190, 540 | 1,275, 639 | 7, 931 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Analysis of estimated unobligated balances as of June 30, 1957—Summary by 
appropriation title 


(Thousands of dollars} 


| Unobligated | Outstanding |Uneommitted! Planned for 


balance eommit- but required | application Unpro- 
Appropriation title | available in ments for | for comple- t fiscal gramed 
fiscal year specific tion of year 1958 amounts 

| 1958 programs | approved programs 


| programs 


¥ 
Operation and maintenance, Army} $3, 509 $3, 509 a 
Procurement and _ production, 

Army aan <a 1, 576, 865 $200, 000 | 399, 865 COT 4: GUO '§. ctatasadene 
Research and development, Army_| 20, 134 i as he i ee eee 
Military construction, Army Re- | 

serve Forces a 24, 228 15, 000 | 9, 228 4 
ee iry constructinn, Army-. | 105, 306 105, 306 
Constructi°n, Alaska Communi- | 


eations System. “ ; 861 | 861 


f Total ; ‘ : | 1, 730, 903 340, 140 | 413, 463 977, 000 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


Analysis of estimated unobligated balances as of June 30, 1957—Summary by 
appropriation title 


(Thousands of dollars} 


| | | ‘. 


Unobligated | Outstanding 


Uncommitted| Planned for | 








balance commit- | but required | application Unpro- 
Appropriation title | available in | ments for for comple- to fiseal | gramed 
| fiscal year | specific tionof | year 1958 amounts 
| 1958 | programs approved | programs | 
| | Programs | 
i a ain kane | | 
1 | 
Navy personnel, general expenses 1 $4, 706 ; $4, 706 
Marine Corps troops and facilities_| 14,795 ‘ 4,795 | 
Marine Corps procurement | 262, 697 | $49, 000 153, 545 | $60, 152 | 
Aircraft and related procurement, | | | 
Navy...- l, 1, 255, 000 332, 324 | 165, 000 
Ships and facilities, Navy | a 5, 500 |_ Pk 
Shipbuilding and conversion, | | 
Navy ne ; 941,417 245, 540 | 695, 877 | 
Procurement of ordnance and am- | | | 
munition, Navy 123, 487 50, 000 |_. | 73, 487 
Civil engineering | 3,854 i 3, 854 
Military construction, Navy 2 153, 995 100, 000 53, 995 | 
Military construction, Naval Re- } 
serve forces | 2 25,101 | 10, 000 15, 101 
Research and development, Navy 19, 103 19, 103 
Servicewide supply and finance, | 
Navy | 1 380 380 
Ships’ stores profits, Navy 2, 300 | 2, 300 
Total sla | 3, 299, 659 1, 728, 643 1, 272, 377 | 298, 639 


| | 
1 Entire amount for military assistance program common-item orders, 
2 This account is reviewed, justified, and administered on the basis of individual construction projec 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForRCE 


Analysis of estimated unobligated balances as of June 30, 1957 
priation title 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Unobligated | Outstanding Uncommitted, Planned f»1 
balance commit- but require ipplication Unpr 
Appropriation tith ivailable in ments for for compk t» fiscal r 
fiscal year specific tion of yer 1958 amount 
1958 progran ipproved program 
programs 
Aireraft and related procurement 54, 578, 000 $2, 200, OO $2, 378, 000 
Procurement other than aircraft 590, 000 00, 000 90, 000 
Research and development, Air 
Force 70, 000 50, 000 20), O00 
Military construction, Air Fore 200, 163 275, 163 15, 000 
Total_. 5, 528, 163 3, 025, 163 2, 503, 000 


OSD anpb INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Analysis of estimated unobligated balances as of June 30, 1957 Summary by 


appropriation title 


{Thousands of dollars] 








Unobligated | Outst Uneommitted) Planned fo 
balanet col but required pplicatior Unpr 
Appropriation tit] ivailable in mei for compk to fiseal rrame 
fiseal year specific tion of year 1958 amount 
1958 programs ipproved progran 
program 
Construction of ships, MSTS--. $9, 631 S1, TOC 31 


Summary by appro 
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FINANCIAL PLAN FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


Mr. SuHeprrarp. Now [| call vour attention to the large sheet, “Finan- 
cial plan for fiscal year 1958,” with respect to columns 17 and 18 and 
ask you if you will please supply the committee with a complete de- 

tailed breakdown of the figures reflected in those two columns. This 
is for the committee and not for the record. 

Mr. McNei. It will not be an audited figure but the best breakdown 
I can give you, sir. 

If you care to, I can go down the list for a few more items and dis- 
Cuss the other accounts in whic th these are any signific ant amounts in 
the column titled “Reserved in fiscal year 1958 for carryover into fiscal 
year 1959. 

Mr. Seerparp. All right. 


MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. McNem. The next item is in the Navy. That is the Marine 
Corps, procurement appropriation—$91 million. That is somewhat 
in the same classification as was the Army account mentioned earlier, 
although the Marines do have specific approved programs but do not 
expect to undertake them until after fiscal 1958. In a sense it is much 
more firmly planned than is the case of the Army, but it is in a some- 
what similar condition. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


The next major item is “Aircraft and related procurement,” $519 
million. That is for the Navy. I think that item is all right but 
could be reduced if there were a change in polic, y of setting aside the 
full money required for the initial spares. That item is largely for 
that. 

Mr. WieeLesworrn. $519 million is all for initial spares ? 

Mr. McNett. Spares are the major item. This total amount is set 
aside for spares, for short-lead-time components, for engineering 
charges, and for first destination transportation, for specific aircraft 
which are in the program. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


In the “Shipbuilding and conversion” account we show $701 million. 
That is definitely, I think, a proper item for carryover because it is 
for the short-lead-time items for ships which are in this program or 
were in last vear’s program or the year before. 

There is nothing in that that is unprogramed carryover in any way. 
It is definitely reserved for equipment for ships under construction. 

Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Some of this may not be spent for a long while? 

Mr. McNei. This is the amount not to be obligated until after 1958 

Mr. Sueprarp. The actual requirement in that category can be 
scarireg in detail. In other words, when they come up for the panel 
hearing, but there is a possibility in there, as you say. 

Mr. McNrm. The possibility lies in the aireraft procurement. ac- 
counts with regard to the policy of buying spares, but in the shipbuild- 
ing appropriation it is specifically earmarked for pumps, armament, 
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postconstruction or yard work after the contractor delivers the ship, 
and things of that nature. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, RESERVE FORCES 


On “Military construction, Reserve Forces,” the $14 million is not 
planned to be obligated until 1959 because in some of this reserve con- 
struction the arrangements in the localities take longer. We do not 
expect it to be obligated during 1958, although the negotiations will be 
in motion. 

AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


Next is the $1,524 million in “Air Force, aircraft and related pro- 
curement.” That is in the same category as the “Navy aircraft and 
related procurement” account. It is the policy on aircraft spares that 
makes up the possibility of change in those two items. 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN ATRCRAFT 


The “Procurement other than aircraft” appropriation, $40 million. 
I cannot give you the detail on that at the moment as to the reason we 
do not plan any obligation or commitment of that in 1958. 

Those items I mentioned are the principal items which could be 
considered by this committee, I think. 

Mr. Sueppard. Now, the request I made on the 2-column break- 
downs we should have within a 30-day period if it is possible to supply 
it for committee purposes. 


APPORTION MENT PROCEDURE FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Secretary, for some time, as you know, this committee has been 
concerned with the methods of handling funds for military construc- 
tion. I discussed this matter with you last year for some time. At 
that time you stated you were working on a plan to clear up this matter 
and stated : 


Even though the apportionment procedure is undoubtedly complicated at the 
present time and I hope we will clean up before this year is out and certainly 
before 1957. 

Last year the Congress directed the executive branch to clear up 
this matter of apportionment procedures and in discussing this with 
Mr. Wilson when he was before this committee, as you well know, you 
estimated something would be done in the matter of a couple of weeks. 

Would you please inform the committee what has been done on this 
matter of apportionment of military construction? If you had an 
impediment occur, I would like an explanation of what has caused 
the impediment relative to the time of the previous commitment I just 
quoted. 

Mr. McNem. I mentioned this in my opening statement. 

Mr. Suerparp. This may be slightly repetitious, but I want the 
reason. 

Mr. McNett. I discussed it at some length afterward, but I will be 
glad to go into it again. 

At the time Mr. Wilson and I were here this question was raised. 
At that time, as you just mentioned, I told you we expected to hear 
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from the Bureau of the Budget within a couple of weeks as to their 
concurrence or nonconcurrence with the proposal we had submitted 
to them last summer in our effort to clean up or simplify the appor- 
tionment procedures. 

Two or three weeks after Mr. Wilson’s appearance we did receive the 
Bureau of the Budget’s answer in the form of an instruction. 

Mr. Suerparp. Are you referring now to the communication on 
February 5, wherein the Director of the Bureau of the Budget sent a 
letter to the Secretary of Defense authorizing new apportionment pro- 
cedure effective March 1, 1957? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What action has been taken on that letter, Mr. 
Secretary ? 

Mr. McNeu.. This letter of instruction of the Bureau of the Budget 
was the necessary first step. To implement it requires some kind of 
more detailed instruction or directive from the Secretary of Defense. 

It also entails solving 2 or 3 problems, because involved in this, or 
included in this letter, was a shift in the middle of the year of classifi- 
cation of the fund being apportioned. 

It is all right because you have to change the classifications, but the 
problem is not as clean and simple as just writing a paragraph. The 
military departments are having some trouble in sorting out and 
reclassifying all the work that is ‘underw ay in 1957. 

As an interim measure we have to continue just about what we were 
doing even though this letter said we will make the change effective 
almost immediately. Weimmediately got to work on a draft directive, 
which I have here at the moment. 

At the present time, in connection with the issuance of this directive 
by the Secretary of Defense to implement this general plan, there are 
three points of difference that still require resolution. Maybe there 
are some commas, et cetera, that may require change, but there are 
three points that are, I think, of substance. 

One is the question of whether certain accounting procedures which 
we would propose to include in our directive shall be adopted. I know 
of no question in the accounting procedures phase of it except one that 
is of substance. That is this: 

Shall the services be required to identify their unobligated balances 
for each project at the end of each fiscal year? I definitely think they 
should for you people, for the Secretary of the service, and for our- 
selves. I think we must be able to identify your unobligated balances 
by_project. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, if I interpret correctly and prop- 
erly follow your statement, you mean to pull them out and have 
them in an announced position for determinable purposes is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. McNei. That is correct, sir. Unless you know the unobli- 
gated balances by project and classification at the end of a year, 
I do not think we how where we stand. Army and Navy are in 
agreement on that. Air Force is reluctant to commit themselves 
to it. That is the present state. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I interpose a question there, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Suerrarp. Certainly. 
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Mr. Scrivner. There have been several times during the hearings 
When situations have developed where officials, either military or 
civilian, have said that in substance this is what we think should 
be done. Then there will be a response somewhat similar to what 
you have just made, that the Army and the Air Force agree and 
go along or the Army and the Navy agree and go along or the Army 
and the Air Force agree to go along but the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force objects. 

Certainly some place in our military system there is such a thing 
known as either directions or, if necessary, orders. Under the mili- 
tary, when orders are given, I had always assumed they were to be 
obeyed. If you did not like them, go ahead and obey them, and 
interpose objection to them later. Yet you say in this instance the 
Air Force has objected and does not go along. 

Is there not somebody somewhere in this military setup that is 
over and above the Air Force that can say this is it and this is what 
will be done? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that not done? 

Mr. McNer. That will be done. But at the present stage we 
have tried to follow a practice of seeing if there is any merit in 
someone’s reluctance or objections. That is, if it is mechanically 
infeasible or something else, we would like to know it beforehand. 

This will be worked out. It is a question of a week or two in 
working it out. There will be a “command” decision on this matter. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DELAY IN PROCESSING OF APPORTIONMENT REQUESTS 


Mr. Snepparp. It is interesting to note that through the first half 
of fiscal year 1957 that apportionment requests of the Department of 
the Navy for military construction funds spent up to 43 days in the 

OSD Comptroller shop prior to action. As a matter of fact, the 
average is 18 days. This average, however, was due in large part to 
a number of small apportionment requests which you went through 
in some 7, 8, and 9 days. 

There must be some reason for that. 

Once the Congress has passed appropriations and unless there is 
a complete shifting in the priority list requirement, which we have 
had under discussion, this particular operation looks to me like a 
waste of time. You tell me where my assumption is wrong. 

Mr. McNet.. I do not have with me this morning the “analysis I 
had made recently of apportionment both of public works and other 
items, trying to identify specific reasons for delay. In the apportion- 
ment process one of the points, for example, is this. I recall one re- 
cently which has been held up about 45 days. It does not happen to be 
this service, but it is another one. 

The reason is this: How far are we going with the atomic-powered 
aircraft development? That holdup is not in the bookkeeping or ap- 
portionment process as such. The apportionment process is perhaps 
charged with the delay. But that is because the research and engi- 
neering people of the Department of Defense, as well as the service, 
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have not gotten a fix on where this program should go, and in the 
meantime ‘thet re is no action on apportionment. 

Probably the easy way to do that would be to send the apportion- 
ment back and say : 

When your people get program approval and get the size and scope of the 
program definitely cleared, both in our place and the administration as a whole, 
and Atomic Energy, you can make your apportionment. 


FIRMNESS OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Suerparp. Under the procedure that legally obtains at the 
moment, stepping away from the aviation procurement aspect of it, 
please, we will go to construction, land acquisition, et cetera. 

Do you not think we would have a better budget and a more under- 
standable premise upon which to reach our determinations if instead 
of coming to the Congress with a hypothetical presentation you had 
«i more determinable program. 

Do you not think by better planning and more determinable plan- 
ning in the fixed category, I am not referring to the unknown factors 
because when you get into the guided missiles and new functional jet 
operations, et cetera, and our airplanes, scientifically and as a matter 
of construction we are still in the unknown field, but here is a firm 
procedure. There is no hypothesis in this. We either want to move 
into a geographical area because of necessity, or we do not. We find 
ourselves in the same unknown factor, Mr. Secretary, in that field 
that we do is the one I have referred to. 

To me, one is forgivable and in the other instance it is not. I do 
not want to be overly strenuous in this thing, and, if you have some 
knowledge of procedure in here that proves my thinking at the mo- 
ment is in error, I would be very glad to have you tell me. 

Mr. McNetz. I think you touched on the crux of the problem, sir, 
just a moment ago. That is, if we can this year, for example, get the 
military construction program of Army, Navy, and Air Force sub- 
mitted to you in the first instance with a list of projects which equals 
the amount ef money that is being requested for the purpose, which 
forces people to come to conc ‘usions now instead of leaving it indefi- 
nite and saying, “Well, let’s put this in and maybe we will do it and 
mavbe we will not and decide it later.” Instead of that approach, 
perhaps we should come to a conclusion now as of the best judgment 
we can apply as of March 1957, and submit that specific list to you. 
By that means we will have for the first time in several years a firm 
program. 

I think all of us that have been connected with the public-works 
program know there are some items that, for military reasons, changes 
in military plans, for site-acquisition problems, perhaps some design 
problems, or something else, will not be accomplished. There has 
been entirely too much of it, I think. But I think it is reasonable to 
submit to you a supplementary list of a reasonable percentage over 
the amount of money being requested. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would you go a step further and say this? Is that 
hiatus, leaving the percentages you have just referred to, my way of 
expressing it, in a transferable status but still necessary or it will not 
be there, and have it completely cleared by all agencies that have to do 
with the entire list. 
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Mr. McNet.. I would submit that list of projects having a value 
of perhaps 15 percent of the total request, have it submitted separately 
and cleared by this committee, and items on that list would be substi- 
tuted when there is a change in military plans, site problems, or any- 
thing else that comes up. They could be substituted without a lot of 
redtape. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is another aspect of this that has to be taken 
into consideration. I sent a definite letter to the Secretary of the Navy 
on the issue. 

You have another committee of the House that has obtained the 
right of passing on these things. By that method of procedure, not 
having it predetermined before the appropriation goes up, they are in 
the position of appropriating funds. I cannot speak for the other 
es but I will not hold still for it. This committee is going to do 
its job. 

The only way I know of cleaning it up is to have a determined under- 
standing that the services pass all their requirements insofar as legal 
requirements are concerned. 

If one project falls out because of innovations of procurement or 
something of that character, that would be permissible. I can under- 
stand that in an operation of this magnitude. 

Mr. McNett. I have been thinking about this since yesterday. I 
wrote down this little memorandum; really, it is a note to myself. 
T believe this lays the foundation for prompt apportionment of appro- 
priations. Proper consideration of this committee forces the firming 
up of a plant and not leaving a lot of things indefinite. 

I want to repeat that, if plans are not firm and we say we may build 
it and may not, it always means there is going to be a decision at a 
later date. I wrote this little note to myself, although I think it might 
well become a part of this whole improvement plan: 

The list of projects and supporting backup of the appropriation request for 
military construction should be in the same amount as the appropriation. In 
addition, a list of line items in amount of blank percentage of the appropriation 
request may be submitted to the committee for their consideration and approval. 
The items in the second list would provide the necessary flexibility for substitu- 
tion in event of slippages, changes in military plans, land acquisition problems, 
et cetera. 

That would lay the foundation and force the presentation to you of a 
plan which we would carry out, subject to those last 3 or 4 types of 
changes that will come up in a program of this kind. 

I think that would be the way we should submit it to your committee. 
The way it is submitted to your committee is largely up to your deter- 
mination of how you would like to have it submitted. If you felt 
that was a good, sound foundation, I would not object if you asked us 
or just told us about how you would like to have it submitted. 

Mr. Suerparp. When you issue the directives on military-construc- 
tion apportionment, will you please furnish them to the committee with 
comments from the three services on the directives? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. I expect they will be issued the first week in 
May. 


Mr. SuHepparp. That is the only way I know we can be kept advised. 
; ’ ! 








CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. McNett. I would like to mention two other points of substance 
that must be resolved before the directed position by Mr. Wilson. 

One is the question of how the amount for contingencies is handled. 
In the past, t e amounts for contingencies have been included in the 
cost of each project; each line item included an amount for contin- 
gencies. 

My concern on that is this. If the estimate of construction of this 
warehouse is $1 million, there is likely to be a contingency, but the 
contingency is 10 percent, which makes the amount shown as $1,100,000 
for this building. 

Human nature being what it is, everyone will attempt to build it 
for $1,100,000. TI will not s: Ly it always happens, but it is the general 
tendency. 

When the district engineer of the Army or Yards and Docks or 
anywhere else gets this release of funds for $1,100,000, it is certainly 
latitude to go to that extent. 

I mentioned yesterday the example of a certain agency’s construc- 
tion at Fort Meade, that I did not think it was well handled because 
there the amount was about $33 million plus 10-percent contingency, 
and after the work was under construction items were added such as 
tiling i in the corridors, et cetera, which increased the cost to about 
$37 million. Then a true contingency did arise, but the contingency 
allowance had already been, used as part of the basic building cost. 

Therefore, I would like to have this whole plan for revision ‘of the 
public-works presentation and apportionment process separate this 
10 percent, so that the best estimate of the cost of construction for 
each line item would be listed. 

At the bottom of the list, perhaps instead of 10-percent contingency 
there could be a 5-percent contingency on the total sum to be held by 
Army, Navy, and Air Force construction agencies, so that the field 
came back not to us but to Army, Navy, and Air Force and got from 
Yards and Docks, for instance, the amount of true contingency. But 
that slight obstacle course, if you might call it that, within Army, 
within Navy, and within the Air Force, by that means they would 
get a chance to consider whether it was a contingency or was just 
dolling up the place more because they had the money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, you have put your finger on some- 
thing which I have talked about in these hearings for quite a while, 
just that one item of contingency. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the suggestion made has a lot of merit be- 
cause that has always been a thorn in our side because of just the 
things Mr. McNeil has pointed out where somebody’s idea of what a 
contingency is and what ours might be are entirely different. When 
that. 10 percent extra is there, it is awfully easy for somebody to 
think of something they would like to put in that might be nice but 
is not necessary. 

Mr. McNet.. I would propose to apportion this contingency to the 
Secretary of the Navy’s Office, or if they delegate it to the Chief of 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, I would trust him, but let him say 
keep 5 percent contingency on his total construction program, and if 
they ran into a bid which was over the estimate or some escalation 
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clause, he could, without going outside the Navy Department, add 
what was necessary to the ‘original allocation, but it would be a true 
contingency type of operation. The same principle would apply in 
the case of the other military departments. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that perhaps we 
might go one step further and have somebody somewhere in author- 
ity “write outa clear, concise definition of what contingency means. 

‘Mr. Suepparp. I think the gentleman’s approach to it is constructive. 
I can only assume you are conversant with the comments of the report 
of the supplemental appropriation bill of 1957 as it pertains to con- 
tingenc les, et ceteré 

Has that been translated to the Departments to any degree so that 
we can interpret at the moment that we will have some definitive 
responses in that field when we go into our panel operations / 

Mr. McNew. Yes, sir; I think so. It is part of this discussion of 
this draft directive. 

I have one more word to add to this. The former Chief of Engi- 
neers: Sam Sturgis, and 2 or 3 of his senior officers in talking over this 
problem a year ago said that they were certain in the administration 
of the work under their supervision there would be a substantial saving 
in the amount of a couple of hundred million dollars over a 2-year 
period. I do not believe that much would be saved by this change 
in the contingency approach. I think they overestimated it. I think 
there would, however, be substantial savings. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there can be substantial sav ings. 

Mr. McNett. Yes. 


“vy” LOAN PROGRAM 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Secretary, why in your opinion is it necessary 
for a continuity of the application or use of so-called “V” loans? 

Mr. McNet. Is this your question, sir? Why should we continue 
the “V” loan process ? 

Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. In other words, it is my observa- 
tion, after pretty careful scrutiny on several operations where a “V” 
loan has been applied, that we find many of those who have taken 
advantage of the “V” loan rather carelessly paying back or that they 
are rather careless in the pay-back status, as it were, or the liquidation 
of the loan. 

Obviously we find ourselves supporting the reason to the degree, 
the banks carry 10 percent and we guaranty the loan by 90 percent. 
It is one of the most clever ways of getting continuity of contracts I 
have run into recently. 

I am just wondering if it is necessary under modern-day financing 
and status of availability of finance to continue in that field of function 
from your point of view. 

Mr. McNem. Mr. Sheppard, I think that the “V” loan program 
and the basic principles behind it are pretty good. It does not mean 
that in every one of a thousand tr ansactions ev erything has been 
perfect. I know 2 or 3 that have not. 

Of course, the basis of the “V” loan operation is that there will 
be every effort made to get the local bank to take whatever share of 
the loan that his capital and surplus will normally stand. That is, 
as much as the loan capability would permit. The loan percentages 
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run all the way from 50 percent Government guaranty to 100 per- 
cent. There are very few at 100 percent. There are a considerable 
mabe of 70 and 80 percent and some 90 percent. 

A sliding scale of fees is an integral part of this plan, however. 
It is designed to make guaranteed loans less attractive to banks 
than unguaranteed loans—to get them to take a greater proportion of 
the risk. Assuming, for example, a 5 percent interest rate is the 
going rate in the community for a short-term commercial loan, if 
the Government guarantees 70 percent, the local bank gets 44 per- 
cent, not 5 percent, on the portion that is Government guaranteed. 
That is to encourage it to take the whole risk locally if they will. 

He gets the full interest rate on whatever risk he assumes for him- 
self. ut if he has a stake in it, let’s say 30 percent of the loan, any 
collections he makes must be applied pro rata. He cannot collect his 
part and leave the Government out cold. 

Every known device has been used in this program to make it an 
equitable and fair program and yet see that no one is short circuited 
by any tricks of the trade. If he collects $100,000 on a two million 
dollar loan and it has a 70 percent guaranty, he must credit 70 per- 
cent to our part and 30 percent to his. 

In the meantime he keeps 44% percent on the guaranteed part the 
full interest rate on his risk part. On a 5 percent loan that means 
we get 1.35 percent underwriting fee for a 90 percent guaranty, 
eighth-tenths percent for SO percent guaranty, and 0.35 percent for 
70 percent guaranty, less the expense we pay to the Federal Reserve. 
We keep no big staff to administer it. We keep the guaranty fees 
less the cost of administering our guaranty, in a special deposit ac- 
count in the Treasury, against which eny losses that we might have 
under the “V” loan program are charged. To date we have had 
no losses which we have had to charge to any appropriations be- 
cause of the “V” loan business, either during the war or since 

Mr. Sreprarp. That is true, but while that is true you have not 
reflected losses the Department would have suffered—losses had it fore- 
closed on its repayment basis on the legitimate procedure, 

Mr. McNer.. You mean there has been a case of adjustment of 
contract price so he could pay off his loan ? 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. I have no reluctance to tell you of a firm I 
know. Sure, they are in a small-business category, but the offense is 
there and is just as prominent as though it were a big firm. I do 
not know that it is an exclusive operation either. Under the corpora- 
tion procedure under which that particular firm operates, and I pre- 
sume others of like character have the same status of availability, the 
firm after it had made its V loan and got into a contractual function, 
loaned money to one of its officers for the purpose of procurement 
of a very lovely home anda yacht. That was money that should have 
been turned back to the Government to discharge the V loan. 

Mr. McNett. Back to the local bank. 

Mr. Sireprarp. Those are semiparallel things to which I am address- 
ing myself. I think that kind of operation is loose. I think it is 
improper financing and, very frankly, I do not think it has any place 
in the scheme of the V-loan function. That kind of situation could 
not prevail if the Government were taking a position of collecting its 
funds out of the profits of the firm under the contract that they have. 
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Mr. McNet.. Would you care to give me further information on 

that? I would like to run that down and see if I can find any other 
cases. 
_ Mr. Suepparp. It is already before the Secretary. I am going into 
it when that particular service comes before us. I am inclined to be- 
lieve if a thorough investigation was made of the V loans in existence, 
you would find there is a continuity of business with a firm even 
though it is not operating with what I consider a compatible and 
legitimate business function. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Suerparp. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. I have been listening to this emergency fund discussion, 
and I like the panel system of examination we have been using, but 
I think on this particular subject we do not seem to be getting at what 
we should. 

I would suggest that the chairmen of the subcommittees, the three 
of them, sit in a self-ordained special subcommittee to examine this 
one particular thing, this emergency fund, with which Mr. McNeil 
is struggling. 

I think it is of sufficient importance and so fluid that I would like 
to see the three panel chairmen constitute themselves a special sub- 
committee to deal with just this one problem. 

Mr. SuHerparp. May I say this, Mr. Flood? There are two func- 
tions here from a financing point of view. Of course, your interest 
in the emergency fund is within keeping. I was addressing myself 
to a V loan operation, which is aside from and separate from the 
emergency fund function. 

Mr. Froop. I understand that. I know your interest in that prob- 
lem for years, but I was speaking of Mr. McNeil’s problem right 
now. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I see. 

Mr. McNeu. I shall take a good look. Incidentally, our V loans 
are now down to the lowest point in years. I believe the outstanding 
guaranties are down to a total of $339 million as of last month. 

Mr. Suererarp. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary. 

Are we still giving special amortizations to firms ‘ 

Mr. McNem. Yes. There are approvals of accelerated amortiza- 
tion still continuing. They are done by the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization. 

Mr. Sueprarp. We have that category of assistance to firms. It 
would be interesting if we could develop those that have participated 
in the rapid amortization and also the V loan. 

Mr. McNetu. On the V loan I want to point out every time any- 
body gets a V loan they are going to give us, the Government, as 
an adeineinn fee from one-third to 2% percent annually so long 
as that guaranty is outstanding. 

All I was trying to say is the V loan program is self-supporting. 
In the Navy at the end of World War II I deposited $6 million to 
“Miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury” as what might be called 
profit on the V loan operation during the war. The War Depart- 
ment, with greater volume of guaranties, deposited more. It has not 
been as big in volume during the Korean emergency. But I expect 
we will be able to deposit in “Miscelleaneous receipts” several million 
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dollars from collection of underwriting fees after charging off all 
expenses of administration. 

loans utilize the money and personnel of the private commercial 
banking system. They share the risks of loss with the lenders. Gov- 
ernment funds are not involved except for the infrequent purchases 
of the guaranteed portion of loans or settlement of losses. When 
banks are unwilling, or unable to make a loan without guaranty to 
provide money for financing performance of defense contracts or 
subcontracts, the V loan is very useful in support of defense produc- 
tion. It is particularly useful and necessary for small concerns, for 
financing performance of numerous contracts held by a company at 
a given time, : and for financing subcontracts at all tiers. 

Mr. Sueprarpv. A major portion of V loans, if my information is 
correct—and I am inclined to believe it is—has become applicable in 
the negotiated contract field, which gives us a little closer scrutiny 
and perhaps a little more mandatory procedure than the so-called open 
advertised or publicized competitive-bid status. 

Frankly, I am not very happy with the scrutiny that I assume at 
the moment is being applied to the V loan operation. Now I am not 

saying that back here in your percentage category you have written 
off a lot of losses. I do not think that is prevalent at all. But while 
that reflects on the face of it a pretty good operation, if you stop 
there, when you go into the details and see how that money is being 
handled, without mentioning any particular firm, one of them was 
paying their executive who was in a very prominent position $50,000 
a year. They got a substantial V loan. The salary jumped $25,000. 

What Tam trying to say is I think there is excessive and disturbing 
use of V loan funds that should not be permitted. In the first place, 
if I interpret the V loan function correctly, it was put there for the 
purpose of assisting people to get into business where we needed their 
production and they themselves were incapable of financing for pro- 
duction purposes. That was the basis upon which the V loan was 
established. 

Mr. McNrit. Our V-loan program is operated somewhat differently 
than the guaranteed-loan operation of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Suepparp. I grant that is true. 

Mr. McNetu. We are considerably tighter and we only make the 
loan in the first place or approve the loan being made with the 
guaranty when it can be tied into some Government contract. The 
Small Business Administration does not operate that way. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is perhaps closer management in that field, 
but. nevertheless our Government officials are the people that approve 
2 V loan for small business, so the responsibility is still governmental 
as to how that V loan is being handled and the expenditures made. 

They should be made for the purpose of production exclusively and 
not for salaries or diversion within the corporation, even though the 
corporation permits its officers to have loans. 

Mr. McNew. The disturbing thing about the point you bring up is 
if it could influence the aw arding of an additional contract or the 
awarding of a contract at a higher price to a firm because they had 
a V loan under Government guaranty. 

Mr. Suepparp. And that has been done. 
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Mr. McNew. I know of no instance, but if there is, it must be fixed 
because that would be an intolerable situation. 

Mr. Suerparp. That is all, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Andrews / 

Mr. Anprews. I have no questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley ¢ 

Mr. Ruy. Mr. Secretary, on page 11 of your original statement 
you have a sentence that rather intrigues me. It reads as follows: 

This increase in expenditures for Department of Defense military functions 
is expected to be partially offset by a decrease in expenditures for the military 
assistance program. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MUTUAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


What degree of coordination is there between the Department of 
Defense and the military assistance administration or mutual assist- 
ance administration ? 

Mr. McNet. The military assistance portion of the foreign-aid 
program is, after approval by the ICA, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The budget document estimate this year forecast 
the expenditures under the military assistance program would be 
$2,600 million and that the expenditures for the Department of De- 
fense would be $36 billion for fiscal year 1957. I might say we thought 
$36 billion was more of a target. We did not think we could be that 
low. But nevertheless that was the budget document estimate. 

That would make a total of expenditures from activities admin 
istered within the Department of Defense as a whole of $38,600 mil- 
lion. Now the relationship between the two is this: 

The military assistance program places an order upon the Army 
for 1 million rounds of 105-millimeter ammunition for certain coun 
tries, for example. That ammunition is shipped. The Army will 
charge the military assistance program and take it up as a reimburse- 
ment in their procurement appropriation, 

That has the effect of making an expenditure against the military 
assistance program but of reducing the net expenditures of the Army 
because they made a collection. Therefore, the net outgo as far as the 
Army is concerned is less than it otherwise would have been by the 
amount collected as a reimbursement from the military assistance 
program. 

That is the relationship between the two if the ammunition is 
shipped from Army stocks. If they went out to a contractor and 
bought that million rounds, however, it would be a wash transaction 
within the Army but a net charge to the military-assistance program. 
That is the relationship that exists. 

Our present forecasts, however, for expenditures for both programs, 
both the Army, Navy, and Air Force program, and the military assist- 
ance, are about as follows: You may recall I mentioned it looked as 
though our expenditures would be a billion dollars higher than the 
forecast, close to $37 billion. The expenditures for the milits ary-assist- 
ance program will probably run $2.1 billion to $2.3 billion this year. 
We are endeavoring to try to keep our expenditures this year, ‘both 
the military department programs and military assistance, to about 
a $39 billion figure. We will not make the $38.6 target. 

Does that answer your question, Mr. Riley ? 
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REDUCTION IN REQUIREMENTS OF MILITARY-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritry. My next question is why do you think there will be a 
reduction in spending for assistance funds for military purposes? Is 
that because some of our associates are curtailing their military estab- 
lishments ? 

Mr. McNew. That could have some effect, but Mr. McGuire was 
assigned to take charge of that program last year, and I want to say 
that he did quite a job in going through each program and trying 
better to gear the deliveries to the actual eae needs of the forces 
of other countries instead of just following a predetermined schedule. 
Also, considerable improvement was made in analyzing requirements 
for training equipment and supplies. Part of this was a result of 
finding that spare-parts shipments or projected shipments were greater 
than necessary to maintain the forces. In some instances training am- 
munition requirements were found to be overstated, and we reduced 
them, and therefore we reduced the rate of delivery. In other cases 
we found that some of the forces were not re: ady to accept some of the 
deliveries that 2 years previously had been forecast for this period. 
In a few instances the equipment was not ready as early as we expected. 
‘The net result is that the deliveries to the military-assistance program 

ill be less than forecast a year ago as a result of the expenditures 
being less. 


RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF EQUIPMENT FURNISHED UNDER MILITARY- 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rruey. What restrictions are there on the military assistance to 
our associates / 

Mr. McNein. On their use of the equipment, sir? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 

Mr. McNett. I know generally but I do not believe I can give you 
the legal citation or quote from some of the agreements. 

Mr. Rirey. Can they use it for any purpose they may determine or 
are there restrictions ? 

Mr. McNew. There are restrictions about resale, use in areas not, 
for example, in the common NATO defense, and I think there have 
been some instances of equipment that might have gotten somewhere 
not in strict accordance with the agreement. 

Mr. Ritey. That is what I had in mind. Who checks up on that 
and what is the penalty for misuse of materials? 

Mr. McNew. In each country there is a military assistance advisory 
group called the MAAG, One of their duties is to see that the equip- 
ment is in use and to try to keep track of it. While they try, I do not 
know that they could be expected in a reasonable size MA AG group to 
follow this equipment all through the other country’s military supply 
svstem. 

As to the penalty I do not know how you would apply any penalty 
except to withhold aid in the future or withdraw it completely or wash 
them out of the program in the future. 

Mr. Riney. It occurred to me that that is the only control that we 
have over it, except maybe a moral influence. 

Mr. McNew. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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LIMITATIONS ON USE OF EQUIPMENT FURNISHED NATO AND NON-NATO 
COUNTRIES 


Mr. Ruiter. Back on the record, Mr. Secretary, could you give the 
committee a statement differentiating between the equipment furnished 
to NATO and its uses and the equipment which is furnished to the 
military part of the Mutual Assistance Administration? Would 
you be in a position to give us that information ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes. It is all under the military-assistance program, 
both the equipment that went to NATO countries and others, but there 
may be a difference in the agreements. I will look that up and I will 
furnish a reply. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, contains a number of condi- 
tions of eligibility for military assistance. Among these conditions, which are 
applicable both to NATO and non-NATO countries, are limitations on the use 
of MAP furnished equipment and provisons for the recapture of MAP fur- 
nished equipment. 

Section 105 (a) states that military assistance shall be made available “solely 
to maintain the internal security and legitimate self-defense of the recipient 
nation, or to permit it to participate in the defense of its area or in collective 
security arrangements and measures consistent with the Charter of the United 
Nations. The President shall be satisfied that such equipment and materials will 
not be used to undertake any act of aggression against any nation.” 

Section 141 provides that “no such assistance shall be furnished to a nation 
unless it shall have agreed to the provisions required by section 142.” Of the 
10 provisions required by section 142 (a), 2 provisions impose limitations on the 
use of MAP furnished equipment over and beyond those required by section 
105 (a). Subparagraph (7) requires the recipient nation to agree to “impose 
appropriate restrictions against transfer of title to or possession of any equip- 
ment and materials, information, or services furnished under chapter 1 of this 
title, without consent of the President” and subparagraph (8) requires the re- 
cipient nation to agree to “maintain the security of any article, service, or infor- 
mation furnished under chapter 1 of this title.” 

In furtherance of these limitations on the use of MAP furnished equipment, 
section 142 (a) (10) also requires the recipient nation to agree to “permit con- 
tinuous observation and review by United States representatives of programs 
of assistance authurized under this title, including the utilization of any such 
assistance and provide the United States with full and complete information 
with respect to these matters, as the President may require.” 

Section 511 (c) directs the President to make appropriate arrangements with 
each nation receiving military equipment or materials, other than equipment or 
materials sold under section 106, “for the return to the United States (1) for 
Salvage or scrap, or (2) such other disposition as the President shall deem to 
be in the interest of the mutual security, of any such equipment or materials 
which are no longer required for the purposes for which originally made avail- 
able.” 

Thus far, no equipment and materials have been recaptured for having been 
put to an unauthorized use. It has been suggested that MAP equipment fur- 
nished to the United Kingdom and France may possibly have been utilized 
recently outside of the North Atlantic area. At the time, representations were 
made to both countries by the Department of State, reminding them that our 
bilateral agreements with those countries limit the use of MAP-furnished 
equipment to the defense of the North Atlantic area. 

In this connection, mention should also be made of section 106 which covers 
the sale of military equipment. Sections 195, 141, 142, and 511 (c) do not apply 
to transactions under section 106. However, section 106 does contain limita- 
tions on the use of equipment, which are substantially identical to those pre- 
scribed by section 105. Section 106 requires that the President receive com- 
mitments that “such equipment, material, or services are required for and will 
be used by such netion solely to maintain its internal security, its legitimate 
self-defense, or to permit it to participate in the defense of the area of which 
it is a part, or in collective security arrangements and measures consistent with 
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the Charter of the United Nations, and that it will not undertake any act 
of aggression against any other state.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ritey. Now back on the record. 

Mr. Secretary, I am grateful to you for the information which you 
have furnished this committee. You have always been frank. You 
have had broad experience and you have given information which is 
invaluable to us. I personally appreciate the fine job that you are 
doing in the Department of Defense and the help that you have 
been to us. 

Mr. McNem. Thank you. 

Mr. Sires. Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Froop. No questions. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Wigglesworth ? 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Wiccieswortu. Mr. Secretary, your presentation I think has 
been both helpful and comprehensive. I have 1 or 2 questions. 

Looking at the tables called Financial Plans for Fiscal 1957 and 
1958, as I understand it, starting with column 4 of the 1957 table, a 
total unobligated balance was brought forward into the year fiscal 
1957 of $12,380 million. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. The corresponding figure to be carried for- 
ward into 1958 is $10,568 million, and to be carried forward into 
fiscal 1959 is an estimated $8,440 million. 

Mr. McNen.. That is correct, sir, except that the $8,440 million will 
be increased somewhat when I am able to get the figures for reim- 
bursements from the 1958 military assistance program in column 7. 

Mr. Wicctesworrtu. It will be a decrease ? 

Mr. McNeu.. Yes, sir; from 1957. I will not, however, be able to 
get final figures until congressional action on the 1958 military assist- 
ance program and subsequent to that the value of common use or 
common item orders placed for the military assistance program with 
Army, Navy, and Air. Then to the extent that those common item 
orders placed from the 1958 program are not filled in fiscal 1958 that 
will serve to increase the $8,440 million. It will not be a tremendous 
sum, but it will be some amount. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. Of the total of $8,440 million or whatever it is 
increased to, you estimate that there will be $3,499 million 

Mr. McNet. That will not have been obligated or committed. 

Mr. WiccieswortnH. Neither obligated nor committed. 

Mr. McNew. Using as the definition of “committed” that of some- 
body being definitely instructed to proceed with a specific transaction. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. And $4,941 million will be committed ? 

Mr. McNem. That will be in the status of commitment. 

Mr. WiaetesworrH. But not obligated ? 

Mr. McNem. But not obligated under the terms of section 1311. 
No contract would actually have been signed with a private company 
or individual. The field people such as Wright Field, the tank auto- 
motive center, aviation supply office, Philadelphia, and the district 
engineers would have that authority in their possession to proceed, but 
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would not have consummated final contracts that would enable the 
transactions to be classified as obligations under section 1311. 

Mr. WiceLesworru. I assume that each one of the services will be 
il a position to discuss the individual items in these two columns? 

Mr. McNem. Yes, sir. We have tried to see that when they come 
before you they are in a position to discuss quite thoroughly each one 
of these items, both commitments and reserved for use in 1959. 


FUNDING OF AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Wiceitesworrn. Would you state again—I did not quite get it 
ors What you said about the $519 million uncommitted item for 
aval aireraft procurement and the $1,524 million uncommitted item 
for Air Force aircraft and related procureme nt in relation to the pres- 
ent policy in respect to initial spares? 

Mr. McNeit. There isa little engineering and a little transportation 
and some short lead time components and some reserve for price rede- 
termination in those amounts, but for the most part they represent 
the value of spares which will be a part of the initial aircraft order 
but for which the field buying offices have not been given specific 
authority by the Department to sign a completed contract at the end 
of 1958. These funds would be set aside for those purposes. 

Mr. Wiceitesworti. In each case there is a substantial item under 
column 17 which T assume represents actue] commitments for spares 
as listinet from the type of spare you just referred to / 

Mr. McNetz. That is correct. 

Mr. Wiccitesworru. What is the dividing line there? I thought 
you said there was some matter of policy which the committee should 
have in mind in considering these figures. 

Mr. McNew. In the case of the $1.1 billion planned for commit- 
ment at the end of June in the case of the Navy and the $2.1 billion 
in the case aof the Air Force, those two items, in addition to being 
partly spares, are partly for aircraft and the major components of 
the aircraft as well. In other words, this is about the volume of busi- 
ness that will be in process for aircraft, major components, and things 
of that nature at the end of 1958 where the deal has not been consum- 
mated. 

Mr. WiceiesworrH, Is there anything under column 17 for spares ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir; there will be some of that. Some of that 
would be spares as well, but that is primarily aircraft engines and 
major components. 

Mr. WicerieswortH. Assuming the overall yardstick which you 
gave us of about 30 percent of the y ralue, as I recall it, for spares, how 
much is in column 17 and how much is in column 18, roughly ? 

Mr. McNri. I would estimate that about half of the total— 

Mr. WiceiesworrH. Is in column 17? 

Mr. McNet No, half the totals of columns 17 and 18 would be 
spares, if you add the two together for those items for Air Force and 
Navy, and about half would be airframes and engines, short lead time 
items, first destination transportation, and reserved for price redeter- 
minations. Unquestionably on June 30 the Air Force and the Navy, as 
part of the 1958 buying program of 3,200 aircraft, will have some of 
those negotiations not finally signed, sealed, and delivered. Those 
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sums would be included in column 17. The column 18 figure is money 
set aside not to be obligated under any condition until 1959, and that 
will be primarily spares—a little transportation, a little engineering 
money, but mostly spares. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. Primarily for spares. Roughly how much 
of the total spares would it represent ? 

Mr. McNett. It would represent perhaps one-third of the value of 
the undelivered program spares, because some of the spares 

Mr. WiceiesworrH. One- ine of the spares would be in column 
18 and two-thirds in column 17? 

Mr. McNet. No, I did not mean it that way, sir. I meant that the 
spares in the $519 million and the spares in the $1,524 million would 
represent perhaps a billion to a billion and a quarter dollars worth of 
spares. That would be close to 10 percent of the undelivered value. 

Mr. WiaereswortH. I want to know how much you are ordering 
immediately and how much you are holding back until 1959 or 1960 
or some other future date for commitment. 

Mr. McNett. It is about one-third of the value of the spares. 

Mr. Wicerteswortu. That you hold back. 

Mr. McNett. It is not a holdback so much as that the provisioning 
lists will not have been firmed up and required the allocation of funds 
to the purchase until 1959 for aircraft ordered in 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

Mr. WicerteswortH. There is no compelling reason then for the 
appropriation under column 18 at all, I take it. What is the philoso- 
phy under which you are asking for this appropriation ? 

Mr. McNetn. The philosophy we are asking for, which has been the 
case for years, is that the initial purchase of spares to get the aircraft 
in operation and fill the pipeline in the first instance has been a part of 
the initial purchase program of aircraft. That is why I mentioned a 
little bit ago that the appropriation and reservation of money for this 
purpose is a policy matter. 

Mr. WiceieswortH. That is what I was trying to get at. My whole 
question is directed to that. 

Mr. McNet.. It is a policy matter. In the past it has been felt 
desirable todo it. We have talked about it consider: ably in the Depart- 
ment of Defense as one type of item we possibly could do without. 
There are some advantages in doing it this way. There are some ad- 
vantages in doing it the other way. 

The Air Force and Navy feel very strongly that this is the best way 
and provides some basis for longer range planning in this field of 
spares. There are other people in the supply system who felt we would 
have some operating advantages if we were required to prepare plans 
to justify the specific list of spares 1 year later. That is why T say 
it is a policy matter and there are arguments to be made on both sides. 
This budget request follows the practice of some years past. 








COST OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS TO BE SUBMITTED 


Mr. Wieeieswortu. Just one other thing. This may have been 
asked for. I am not sure. If it has not, would you furnish a table 
showing the items which go to make up that $136 million of earmarked 
funds to cover the cost of legislative proposals which may be submitted 
to the Congress appearing in your statement on page 11. 
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Mr. McNetu. The list of items which I could furnish, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, would be considerably greater than that amount. Off the 
record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiccLeswortH. You must have had something on which to base 
this estimate. Suppose you submit, as you suggest, for the committee 
a list of pending proposals and the amount involved in each? 

Mr. McNett. I will be happy to submit the list. I just suggest as a 
matter of policy that it not be a part of the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. His request was for the committee. 

Mr. McNeu. Surely. 

Mr. Wicc.ieswortn. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McNet. I might mention, Mr. Wigglesworth, a similar item v1 
$200 million was included in the 1957 plan. Even though Congress 
passed medical care legislation and things of that nature which were 
to be covered by the item, no request for new money has been submitted 
under that $200 million. $50 million of items have been submitted and 
there may be a few more, but it is all shown as possible transfers. The 
same thing will happen the next year. 

Mr. Wiccieswortu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rizey. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I want to join the other members of 
committee in commending you, first, for your frankness and honesty 
with us, and secondly, for the very fine statement which you have pre- 
pared. Each year they get a little better. Perhaps it is with a little 
prodding or a few suggestions from this committee, but regardless of 
who gets the credit, the statements are better, more comprehensive and 
more easily understood. 

Mr. McNet. Thank you, Mr. Scrivner. Your prodding and sug- 
gestions have been helpful. 


APPROPRIATIONS VERSUS CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement you have, of course, discussed one 
of the subjects which has been rather widely discussed, yes, even 
widely debated, namely, unobligated balances. Working as we have 
in the committee with this situation for so many years, we know that 
we have two choices. In other words, we can appropriate all of the 
money required, let us say, for a carrier or for a certain number of very 
expensive airplanes in one particular fiscal year, knowing full well 
that it may be 3 or 314 or 4 or 5 years before the contract is completed. 
On the other hand, as has been done in the past, we could give the 
services contract authorization. The experience with the contract 
authorization was not overly good because it is much easier to get the 
approval of contract authorization for several billion dollars than it is 
to get the appropriation because when it is up for appropriation then 
we are starting to deal with honest-to-goodness dollars instead of plan- 
ning. In that way when an appropriation for so many billion dollars 
for a certain program is presented to Congress and to this committee, 
we — look at it a little more carefully and so will the Department. 
They will get their pencils a little sharper than they will on contract 


authorizations. 
Mr. McNet.. It is definitely true in the Department, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. So we have that choice. My own personal opinion 
is that the appropriation is the better approach; it is more solid and 
it has caused the Department really to sit down and figure out some- 
thing which is pretty concrete before they even come up and ask for 
the actual dollars. There are, of course, drawbacks. I think you are 
in a position to tell us whether or not it can be improved. 

Your sheet here, which is well compiled and sets out some facts in 
a rather simple way, demonstrates full well that at the same time we 
have carryovers into fiscal 1959 the Departments are requesting 
money for the same programs this year. In other words, we have 
appropriated money in previous years which is still being carried over 
into this year and will be c ‘arried over into next year. For example, 
the Army’s $516 million, the Navy’s billion or so, and the Air Force’s 
billion or so are all carryovers and yet they are in the same programs 
for which new funds are being requested this year. You have ex- 
plained that as far as the Navy and the Air Force are concerned, a 
considerable portion of that is in what we have referred to as initial 
spares and part of it is in what is normally called short lead time 
articles which must be placed either on the planes or on the ships or 
whatever it may be. 

Have you any suggestions to make as to how our present system 
could be improved and bring it down a little closer to the actual time 
of appropriations and the ensuing expense ? 

What I am getting at is this. 

Let us take some of the things that go on a ship. We know that 

we must get the blueprints and that it takes time to fabricate the 
material, to get the _ laid and all of that. That takes a long time. 
It is a matter of 2, 2 14, or 3 years. On the other hand, there are a 
lot of items on which the lead time is a matter of only 3 or 4 months. 
Would it be possible, would it be practical, for instance, if we are 
talking about a new carrier which will cost somewhere around $300 
million or $325 million, first to appropriate a certain sum, let us say 
for example, | $200 million this year, knowing full well that it will 
be at least 18 months or 2 years before you are ready even to start the 
contracts for some of these short lead time articles? Would that be 
feasible? Could a presentation be made by the Navy to do that? 

Mr. McNetm. It could be done, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would it be practicable? Would it be an improve- 
ment? 

Mr. McNetz. I am going to try to answer your question in the 
framework in which I believe you ask it, and that is my personal 
opinion of what is good for Uncle S Sam, and not the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is our sole concern. 

Mr. McNett. I believe that in the case of shipbuilding the present 
practice of appropriating for the full cost of the ship, setting aside 
the reservation, perhaps doing even a better job, although I think we 
are doing a pretty good job the last couple of years, a better job of 
specifically outlining the reservations and perhaps a much better job 
of showing your committee just what those reservations are and what 
they are for so you can have definite assurance that the reservations 
are complete, is probably the best, even though it puts both you people 
and us under pressure. 
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One of the advantages to Uncle Sam, of course, speaking just for 
the United States, is that these pressures which exist because of these 
very substantial carryovers are not too bad a psychological problem 
but are making us be pretty careful of what we do. If appropriating 
$100 million or $200 million which all would be obligated for the 
nuclear-powered carrier the first year, I believe there would be a tend- 
ency to regard that as contract authority and to say we will come and 
get the rest later. It could have that effect. You do not need the 
contract authority or the appropriation perhaps until 1 year later. 
But the shipbuilding program probably could have included 5 or 6 
or 10 more ships and still not have been a higher figure this particular 
year. Starting out such a program for 1 or 2 years it could be treated 
almost as lightly as contract authority. 

Mr. Scrivner. That isthe objection to contract authority. 

Mr. McNem. Yes. It would have the same effect in the initial 
stages, saying all we need is this little piece. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is just a bite, and then, of course, after you have 
taken the first bite you have to finish the meal. 

Mr. McNett. You have to put the roof on the building once you 
start it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we come over to the Air Force and the Navy, 
which is largely a plane program. You touched upon a point for 
whch I have been contending for a long, long time, and that is the 
matter of the spares and spare procurement, which is not good. It is 
better now, I think, perhaps as a result of some of that debate and per- 
haps you might say nagging. The picture is better but it is still a 
tremendous thing. 


PROGRAMING OF FUNDS FOR SPARE PARTS 


Mr. McNetn. We are not satisfied with the spare part program at 
either end. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is cut down but I believe that there must be a still 
better approach which could be taken. I know that you and your 
office have put in hours and days and weeks and months on this same 
thing because it has worried you and it has worried me in particular 
and this committee, too. Do you have any specific suggestions for 
improvement of the spares situation? I know, because I have gone 
into some of these depots, that in some of these depots we have some 
spares of which vou probably have a 10 years’ supply. Some of them 
probably will never be used. It is costly to keep them there. It is 
costly to maintain the records and store and care for these items. 
What do you have to suggest on that ? 

Mr. McNett. In either the full committee or panel hearings which 
you have, particularly in connection with the Air Force and the Navy 
spares problem, I would suggest pursuing this policy question which 
Mr. Wigelesworth and I were just discussing because although it is 
not a panacea for all the ills or problems, it. is a start. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been pursuing this spares question for years. 
We shall do that of course, but apparently it will take more than this 
committee because we have been digging on it for years. 

Mr. McNet. Yes, I agree with that, sir. Just pursuing the ques- 
tion of the correctness of the present policy in financing spares in 
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these two cases that far ahead and the reasons for it, I understand that 
you are going to have your investigations staff begin about April 1 
to go into the next hearing—I think I was informed there would be 
some 17 people on the staff 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know. 

Mr. McNet.. I heard about it because they wanted some space. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a matter which should be gone into. 

Mr. McNeuw. [ understand they were going to look into ¢ ontracting 
procedures. That is all right, but I was just wondering if some of 
their effort could not be devoted to this problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. This goes further back than merely contracting 
procedures. This goes b: ack to basic policy itself. 

Mr. McNew. T hat is right. It goes back to requirements, and con- 
tracting is merely the end result. 

Mr. Scrivner. In many of these items there is another factor. Asa 
matter of fact, I think we are talking about some new program of 
cutting spares which has not yet been explained. I am not talking 
about that. sort of factor. There is another factor which entered into 
many of these costs which often has been referred to as first trans- 
portation costs. In the early days, let us say several years ago, there 
was perhaps more justification for that than there is now because we 
saw here the other day when we were having a hearing on airlift, air 
transport, and what-not, that while MATS carries a lot of cargo and 
passengers, it handles only about one-third of the military cargo air- 
lift and the other commands themselves have cargo airlifts. As re- 
lates to some of the items the command is picking up the items at the 
factory to expedite its shipment, so when that is done there is not any 
first transportation cost as such, but if any of that has been reflected 
in the requests I have not yet seen it because for practically everything 
that comes down they bring out the cost of the item so much, and then 
there is always this added factor, first transportation cost. That does 
not give us a true picture. 

Mr. McNet.. That is correct, sir. I think that one of the real solu- 
tions to that last pomt you made will be the implementation of the 
proposal we have made and which you have made that MATS go on the 
same basis as MSTS. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think that is going to answer it because, as 
I just pointed out, they are carrying only a third of the car go. AMC 

carries some. TAC carries some. <All of them carry it. 

Mr. McNett. It is planned that AMC transport ‘will come under 
the MATS umbrella. That does not cover SAC, however. I agree 
with you. r 

Mr. Scrtvner. They all have their own cargo lift for parts? 

Mr. McNer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a little beside the point, but what I wa 
trying to point out is that in several of these instances where a rennet 
is made what hi appens to the money? I have not been able to find out 
but I think it would be interesting to know sometime just evac tly what 
does happen. 

Mr. McNew. We will put that down as one item to look into. There 
should be a discount of any request to the extent that inservice pickup 
is not carried by MATS. 
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VIEWS ON CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


If I could speak for a minute to the first question you brought up, 
Mr. Scrivner, contract authority, I agree with you thoroughly in your 
observations as to the tendency under contract authority to expand 
your demands and requirements because you consider little pieces and 
it is so easy to make the first installment and forget about the monthly 
payments and yearly payments. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I raised the question—and my time is a 
little limited—is the fact that when somebody looks at this and sees 
8 to 10 billion, carryovers, then the tendency always is to say 
that we have to cut appropriations because we are carrying over 
too much. The carryover of unobligated funds calls for a great deal 
of criticism on our budget presentations, 

Mr. McNeit. I have two points I would like to make on that point, 
if I may, sir. 

One thing which disturbs me very much because it is seductive is 
the bill such as was presented last year and is up in the Senate again 
this year, S. 434, which in effect would go and would be a legislative 
mandate to go on a contract authority basis. We testified against that 
last year and I believe certain members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee testified on the subject before the Dawson committee. It did 
not pass. It is up again this year. The original bill is legally deficient 
even if there were to be the practice. They are in the process of 
rewriting the bill at the moment. In its present state it looks as though 
it is going right back to requiring the submission of budgets on a 
contract authority basis. That does not mean that you people would 
have to provide it that way. All of this is proposed with the idea that 
billions of dollars will be saved by doing it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but that is a false premise because we are not 
going to save billions of dollars. You might the first year. On paper 
you would because you would be able to reduce the actual appropriated 
amount. 

Mr. McNew, That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But in subsequent years it would rapidly accelerate 
and outside of the savings the first year, the objective would be lost ? 

Mr. McNrtL. Then statements are made that if you go to the basis 
of accrual accounting, which we are to do, you would save $4 billion. 
Accounting does not save you anything. It is only what you do with 
accounting information after you get it that counts in savings. I am 
afraid some things are being presented in incomplete fashion and the 
whole story is not coming out. I hate to see some of these things slide 
through without full consideration. So I do hope if that bill comes 
up you people will consider it thoroughly as you have in the past. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you folks are really the most experienced 
and best witnesses on that. 

Mr. Micter. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. McNett. We always want to keep in mind that, of this $8.4 bil- 
lion carryover, at the end of next year we will not yet have $2.1 billion. 
We will have a piece of paper saying that we are going to get it. 
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HANDLING OF FUNDS FOR MILITARY-ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. I am coming to that now. Included in the $8 billion 

a rather considerable sum for military aid. 

Mr. McNet. In the form of anticipated reimbursements later. 

Mr. Scrivner. You will get it. 

Mr. McNeiu. We will get it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have never been satisfied or very happy with the 
way we have handled the MDAP funds. It is a complicated arrange- 
ment which creates a great many problems with the Department. 
Have you any suggestions how that could be simplified and improved ? 

Mr. McNe. I can answer that in one sentence. It is the complete 
implementation of a plan which is now underway and that is that 
the head of the military-assistance program issue definitive common- 
use orders which show the item as well as the delivery schedule as 
well as the price. The thing will start to be cleat 

Mr. Scrivner. Why would it not be practic “8 at least to a great 
degree, to have immediate transfer of funds from MDAP directly 
to the military so that you know then that you have the money and 
you do not have all this delay of bookkeeping, accounting, transfer and 
everything else. In other words, to me it looks this simple. Maybe it 
is not. If there is to be $2 billion for military aid, that could be 

‘ansferred immediately to the Department of Defense pretty much 
as a drawing account or bank account against which they could write 
their checks or make their requests. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDING PROCEDURES FOR CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. ScrivNer. My final question. As you know and as we men- 
tioned a while ago, this committee has not been satisfied and I in 
particular have not been very happy about the contingency provi- 
sion in the military public works and perhaps partly as a result of 
some questions asked and some discussion by the committee last year 
you will note on | page 12 of the report on the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for 1957, in which the military public works were included— 
it was not particularly supplemental, but that was a convenient way 
of handling it—the committee said in so many words—and this is a 
quote : 

The committee believes that modification of the present system, to provide 
for the reservation of only the Government costs and construction contingencies 


anticipated to be needed during the operating fiscal year would be a more 
fiscally sound procedure. 


Then we went on to say: 


The committee desires that the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense modify their present funding procedures by 
discontinuing the present pr actice of reserving funds for Government cost and 
construction contingencies in excess of amounts required for obligation during 
the operating fiscal year. 

That is pretty much in substance what you said was to be suggested. 

Mr. McNeu. Except, sir, that the Bureau of the Budget instruction 
of February 5, 1957, specifically directs us to include Government costs 
as a part of the project costs. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I was referring in my comments particularly to the 
contingency angle of it. I agree with you to a great dgree th: at it has 
not worked as “successfully as we might have “hoped. A lump-sum 
contingency of a certain percent: ige is, I believe, more practical than 
the 10 } percent or whatever it may be on each individual project. 

Mr. McNem. There actually would be operating economies, I 
believe. 

Mr. Scretvner. I feel sure and I hope that it can. 

Mr. McNri. It cannot cost more. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is another item. That is not the only place 
where contingencies arise in the budget. Every one of the depart- 
ments comes in on their maintenance and operation for instance, and 
they have so much for unforeseen contingency. Every contingency 
is Supposed to be unforeseen. My view has been and I could not help 
but feel that sometimes they are riding that pretty hard. Have you 
any suggestions on the contingencies other than the construction ones 
that I have just referred to? You can put that in the record. 

(The information referred to was not submitted in time to be printed 
at this point and will be inc ‘luded in the appendix. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, that has just about taken up my time. 

Mr. McNett. May I bring up something off the record in connec- 
tion with your second question 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Our time is up. The committee will reconvene at 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The committee will come to order, please. Proceed, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, I would like to echo all the complimentary 
things that have been said about you and your staff. 1 my as my 
colleagues do. I know this committee gets a great deal of aid and 


assistance from you every year and every day of the year, 
Mr. McNew. Thank you, sir. 


DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT 


Mr. Forp. My principal line of inquiry this afternoon will be directed 
at the deutschemark situation. You have on pages 12 and 13 given 
us more information on this problem than we have had heretofore 
this year. 

If I could summarize some of the figures which you have set forth 
and get your concurrence with the way T present them, I would appre- 
ciate it. 

For fiscal year 1957, as I understand it, all the military departments 
expected that they could identify 276.3 million in deutschemark sup- 
port. That would be the maximum- 

Mr. McNett. That we could have expec ted last year. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the maximum our forces could have used over 
there ? 

Mr. McNet. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then how do you identify it or how do you explain what 
that means? 

Mr. McNetx. In 1952, 1953, and 1954, we were receiving from the 
Federal Republic of Germany the equivalent i in dollars, $782 million. 
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Mr. Forp. That was for 1 year? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, on an annual basis. Then subsequent to the 
time that the occupation ended and the contractual period became 
effective and Germany became a sovereign nation, there was the plan 
that, as they developed their forces, their contribution to our forces 
would be scaled down. If they had built up their forces as rapidly 
as had been projected, we probably would not have been in the posi- 
tion of asking for continuance of the present amount. However, they 
did not build up as rapidly asexpected. Therefore, we felt it was very 
proper to ask them for continued support in 1956 and 1957. But on 
the scale-down question, because of the sloweness of the buildup in 
German forces, the continued deployment of substantial United States 
forces, the general state of their economy and finances, the figure of 
$276 million was arrived at as about the maximum under those con- 
ditions that could be expected as a contribution to the cost of mutual 
defense. 

Mr. Forp. Let me take the figures for fiscal 1957 and read across 
the line. If you will confirm what I say is accurate, it will help 
what I have in mind questioning you about later. 

For fiscal 1957 it was $276.3 million. Out of that West Germany 
was to pay $261.7, the Berlin government 14.6. We ended up in fiscal 
year 1957 with deutschemarks as expressed in dollars of $154.8 million. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir; plus Berlin. 

Mr. Forp. How much did we get out of Berlin ? 

Mr. McNett. 16.8 million. 

Mr. Forp. Was that more than we anticipated? We only antici- 
pated 14.6. 

Mr. McNet.. From the Berlin magistrat, yes. 

Mr. Forp. However, because this agreement with the West German 
Government does not coincide with our own fiscal year, it runs from 
May 6 to May 6, against that total the Department of Defense ap- 
plied 35.6 million. So the net amount we are receiving in fiscal 1957 
is how much? 

Mr. McNetn. The equivalent of 119 million available for use by 
Army and Air Force during 1957 plus the amount from Berlin. 

Mr. Forp. The total of 154.8 million and 16.8 million is 171.6 mil- 
lion; is that correct? 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You subtract 35.6 million and that gives you 136 mil- 
lion, which includes the Berlin contribution. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Now let’s turn to the 1958 situation. According to your 
statement, I believe, on page 13 it says: . ’ 

Included in the budget request for fiscal year 1958 is 312.3 million for United 
States forces in Germany, 299.8 milion of which is for operation in the Federal 


Republic of Germany, and 12.5 milion of which is for operation in Berlin. 


My first question is this: Why do our forces need more or how 
can you explain the increase from 276.3 to 312.3 ? 

Mr. McNew. That was arrived at by taking the same general class 
of items covered in 1957 and costing them, sorting them out, for 
1958. The result is $312.3 million rather than the $276.3 million for 
1957. There have been some wage increases in Germany, increases in 
the price of certain commodities such as coal and fuel and transpor- 
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tation. This reflects the amount that might be expected using the 
same list of items which were supported through the deutschemark 
contribution in previous years. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not generally true that we are not reducing our 
forces in Germany ? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, in fiscal 1958 our forces in West Ger- 
many will be more or less the same as in fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Forp. Is it true that the West German contribution to the 
NATO forces will not be up to the force goals in fiscal 1958 that were 
programed several years ago? 

In other words, will the West German military contribution be up 
to the standards set by NATO several years ago in fiscal 1958? 

Mr, McNett. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In fact, it will be quite a bit less. Is that right? 

Mr. McNeu. Quite a bit less. For the first time they are commenc- 
ing to show some buildup, but they are not up to the forecast of any 
recent year. 

Mr. Forno. It is my understanding that recently, according to the 
newspapers, the West German Government has concluded an agree- 
ment with Great Britain and France on the deutschemark contribu- 
tion, the net result of which indicates that Great Britain will get about 
150 percent of what she got in the current fiscal year for the next 
fiscal year and that France will get approximately the same for the 
next fiscal year compared to what she is getting during this fiscal year. 

It is also my understanding that the West German Government ha 
offered to us 50 percent for next year of what we are getting in the 
current year. 

Mr. McNett. My information, sir, in the case of the United King- 
dom, is that the figure is approximately what you stated. 147 percent. 
In the case of France it is 82 percent of what they received this year. 
They have proposed 50 percent to us. 

However, I understand that these agreements have not been final- 
ized—they were tentative agreements which the German Government 
might wish to reopen, partic cul: irly in the case of the United Kingdom. 
Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Based on the figures which I have seen in the papers and 
based on the assumption that we would get 50 percent, which I do not 
agree with, the United States would get $77 million for the next fiscal 
year, the United Kingdom would get $140 million, and France would 
get $54 million. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. If you look at the military forces which each of the 3 
countries have in West Germany, there is no equity in such a distri- 
bution of the deutschemark contribution, particularly when you read 
in the newspapers that there has been an agreement consummated in 
NATO forces, and I guess West Germany and Great Britain for a 
withdrawal of 1 3,000 in ground forces starting shortly and to be con- 
cluded over a 12-month period. 

Mr. McNen.. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I believe you will find this is the situation in this com- 
mittee. Our State Department ought to understand clearly and 
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unequivocally that a number of people in Congress, particularly in this 
committee, are not going to stand for this division of the deutsche- 
mark contribution and the sooner they understand it the better. In 
summary here are the facts. Great Britain is withdrawing a por- 
tion of her troops and she is going to get more deutschemark support. 
France has reduced her forces. They have gone down to north Africa 
and elsewhere, and she is going to get 82 percent under the proposed 
agreement of deutschemark support. 

The United States forces will be about the same in strength but will 
cost more to maintain in West Germany, yet the United States will 
get 50 percent of what it is getting in the current year in the way of 
deutschemark support or dollar equivalent. ie 

Mr. McNet. We in the Department of Defense believe the United 
States should receive about the same level of support as in the current 
year. 

Mr. Forp. I am pleased to see certain documents made available 
to this committee which indicate the Department of Defense means 
business, because I suspect the Congress will not put up with what 
some people would like to have done in this situation. 

Mr. McNetw. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POTENTIAL CLAIMS SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you indicate that you 
are reserving $8.6 million for the settlement of potential claims. Ac- 
cording to page 4 of this justification book for fiscal 1957 it shows 
deutschemark support for claims $5.4 million. 

Mr. McNetn. With this rather large amount of money that we got 
for several years we built the housing that is now being completed 
and occupied by families of our troops. As we do that, we are re- 
linquishing the requisitioned houses. We have certain claims paid out 
of this. It is an indefinite amount, these tort-type claims, in addi- 
tion to any claims under contract which are minor. I would like 
to have Mr. Blaisdell give you something further on that. 

Mr. Buatspett. The bulk of the money we have set up for 
deutschemarks and reserved for claims has been associated with loss 
or damage to property, particularly the requisitioned houses and fur- 
niture therein and in some instances putting the house back in the 
configuration it was when we took it over. That has been the bulk 
of it. 

I believe over the last several years we have experienced about a 
$1,700 claim per residence that has been turned back after several 
years of use. These estimates are pretty much correlated to that ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Forp. I was trying to reconcile the $5.4 million as shown in the 
justifications and the $8.6 as shown on page 12 of your statement. 
You can make that reconciliation for the record. 

Mr. Buaispett. Mr. Lehrer says he can make it now. 

Mr. Lenrer. The $5.4 million shown in the justification books rep- 
resents a comparative transfer for budget purposes. That is our es- 
timate of that portion of the total of $8.6 million that consists of tort 
and maneuver damage claims. In other words, the $5.4 million 
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covers the type of claims for which dollar appropriations would be 
used. 

The remaining $3.2 million we have reserved is our best guess at 
the present time of what we will require for derequisitioning claims 
which are not properly chargeable to dollar claims appropriations, 


STOCK FUND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, are stock-fund accounts usually construed 
to be unexpended balances ¢ 

Mr. McNeww. The cash portion is included in overall summaries of 
unexpended balances. They are not included in the tables for appro- 
priation accounts. They are shown separately in the budget docu- 
ment. The unexpended balances we usually present show separately 
the balances of the general appropriation accounts and the balances of 
the various revolving funds—stock funds, industrial funds, and man- 
agement funds. Our discussions have generally concentrated, how- 
ever, on the general appropriation accounts. 

Mr. Forp. In the corporate balance sheet, your capitalization, that 
is an unexpended balance? 

Mr. McNet. I am thinking of just the cash portion of the total 
capital, not the inventory but the cash portion. That is considered an 
unexpended balance. 

Mr. Forp. It would be a little different interpretation or presenta- 
tion than we have had heretofore, would it not ? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, sir. It may be because they are be- 
coming such a very important element in our operations that this 
committee might choose in subsequent years or whenever they chose 
to set aside perhaps a day for industrial funds or stock funds just to 
get a complete picture of those balance sheets and the capital structure. 

Actually they are not unobligated balances in a sense because the 
obligations outstanding against them will usually equal or perhaps 
even exceed the amount of cash on hand. They are ‘tieacipetilie bal- 
ances, however. But they do deserve and would require a separate 
type of treatment. 


LEGALITY OF TRANSFER OF STOCK FUND CAPITAL FOR PURCHASE OF WHERRY 
ACT HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. I am sure you are familiar with the legislation involving 
the Wherry housing. 

Mr. McNeEt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That provided that any unobligated and unexpended 
funds out of prior years could be used to procure those Wherry housing 
units where the Department of Defense decided it would go in and 
build Capehart or appropriated fund housing. In those cases, accord- 
ing to the law, as I understand it, it was mandatory that the Depart- 
ment of Defense make these purchases. 

Mr. McNeiw. That is correct, sir. That has been true since June 
or July 1956. 

Mr. Forp. Frankly, I was dumbfounded to find on page 19 of the 
committee print that it was contemplated under the budget that the 
unobligated balance transferred from the Army stock fund to the 
extent of $88 million would be used for this purpose. 
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Mr. McNrm. Of course, it is presented in that form for your con- 
sideration. Legally they might have been transferred under the au- 
thority of law. We felt because they were stock fund balances they 
ought to be presented in this fashion for consideration by the Congress 
if they were to be so used. 

Mr. Forp. According to a statement put in the record following 
interrogation by Mr. Sikes, Mr. Riley, Mr. Miller, and myself, the 
Department of Defense, the General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense, and a number of others, have ruled that this transfer is per- 
missible under the law. 

Is that not a stretching of the law? 

Mr. McNet. May I ask the representative of the General Counsel’s 
Office to speak to that point, sir? 

Mr. Forp. It is a brandnew point. Is there any legislative history 
which would indicate stock fund capital would be used for this 
— | 

Mr. McNet. I would like to say, sir, that we did not transfer this 
as we would have from an expired or regular appropriation account 
just make the transfer under authority of law. This was presented 
as part of the budget in order that it would be considered by this com- 
mittee and acted upon by this committee if it is to be done even though 
it was legally construed as possible. 

Mr. Lanman. That is correct, sir. The interpretation was of sub- 
section (h) of section 404 of the housing amendments of last year, 
Public Law 1020, which authorized the transfer from unexpended 
balances of any appropriation of the military departments not carried 
in the surplus fund of the Treasury, such funds as may be determined 
as necessary to provide adequate capital for the revolving fund set up 
for acquisition of Wherry Act houses. 

In considering this problem, as Mr. McNeil says, while we felt that 
it was technically and legally possible under this language to do this, 
the Counsel in the Department of Defense, as well as Counsel for the 
Bureau of the Budget, agreed that it was, we felt it desirable to put 
it in the budget this way so as to bring it to the attention of the com- 
mittee. If in the event the committee did not desire to act or did not 
desire that the action be taken, the committee would have an oppor- 
tunity to express itself. While we thought it was legally eae we 
wanted to bring it to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. Forp. Would it not be a much better way to handle it to handle 
any withdrawals of capital from stock funds to have that done as we 
have done it heretofore and then have any yemppropristion of those 
funds for this purpose or for any other purpose ‘ 

I personally feel you are straining the law and by so straining it you 
sight get yourself into some ean precedents for the future which 
might not be what you would like. 

Mr. McNett. I think the way this is presented it probably wouid 
fit into your suggestion that if this committee chose as a result of the 
budget proposal to rescind and to appropriate, that would be exactly 
the net result as your approving by language the transfer of the sum 
from the stock fund to this account. If you write this legislation 
approving it, you in effect have taken appropriation action. 

Mr. Minter. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 
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Mr. Miter. I will address myself to learned counsel. 

Do you know of any other law that would permit the use of stock 
fund surpluses or stock fund money without the concurrence of the 
Appropriations Committee in transferring it? 

Mr. Lanman. No, sir. We believe it is somewhat unusual for 
narnetire provisions such as this to authorize utilization of any 

unds, 

However, it should be clear that this statute did authorize the 
utilization of the money and was in fact a reappropriation. 

Mr. Miter. The thing that concerns me is that this has all the 
earmarks, this language that has been referred to in the record, of 
what is sometimes referred to as a snake in a bill that goes through 
a legislative body. 

Frankly, I had no idea that any such authority was being given 
when we passed this particular measure. I do not think it was the 
intent of Congress to do that. 

Mr. Lanman. The Department of Defense opposed the enactment 
of this bill and this particular provision. 

Mr. Miter. I do not think it is fair either to this committee or to 
the Congress or to the Department of Defense. I think that sort of 
legislation is very questionable. I do not believe it was understood 
when it was enacted. 

Mr. McNet. One of the reasons this is presented in this fashion 
is so this committee can take it under its jurisdiction for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Sr«zs. I share the concern that has been expressed by my col- 
leagues about this provision and about the steps that are now pro- 
posed to be followed. I think it is something that we should explore 
more fully and that very probably will justify some corrective steps 
within this committee or within other appropriate committees. 

Mr. McNett. I think it is in such shape that, because of its in- 
clusion in the manner it is, this committee can take whatever steps 
it feels necessary. 

I checked with Mr. Wilson at noon today on the overall subject 
just to be sure I was brought up to date if there had been any 
changes. He feels, as I expressed yesterday, that the mandatory 
requirements of Wherry are not in the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment and that if possible that legislation should be repealed. 
He believes that we should take steps to get that legislation, requir- 
ing the mandatory acquisition of Wherry, repealed if possible. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sr«es. I feel that the mandatory provisions are unrealistic 
and undesirable and I do feel that permissive legislation is im- 
portant. I have introduced language which is intended to permit 
permissive acquiring of Wherry housing but to remove the manda- 
tory provision. 

Mr. Secretary, as you know, a report from the Housing Agency 
on my bill indicated that there was no knowledge in Housing and 
Home Finance Agency that there is any reason to repeal the man- 
datory section. 
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I would hope, if the military organization feels as I do about it, 
that. a report would be forthcoming from the military on the need 
for this proposed legislation. 

Mr. McNett. In connection with the apparent impression the 
Housing Commissioner has at the moment, as I heard this morn- 
ing, Mr. Wilson said that does not represent the view of the De- 
partment of Defense. The permissive legislation provided in your 
bill last year we think is very helpful. The mandatory is not, 
and should not be continued. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Miter. This is the concern I have in this regard. In the 
budget 2 years ago there was proposed the transferring of a con- 
siderable amount from the ak fund. It looked like $800 million 
could be returned to the Treasury. There was considerable dis- 
cussion about it, and eventually we settled for a good deal smaller 
sum, but if it had been our understanding that this money might be 
used without any ifs, ands, or buts for something else, I am sure 
we would have been much stricter in demanding the cutting down 
of that extra fund. It does not seem to me to be healthy to have 
a piece of legislation like that on the books. 

Mr. Lanman. May I say that there is no other provision under 
which the unexpended balances of stock funds can be used. This 
provision is unique, the provision in the Housing Act. 

Mr. Mitier. I am glad it is, and I am sorry we even have this 
one example of it. 

Mr. McNett. We wanted you to know our position. It is presented 
in such a fashion that we did not transfer it blindly to see how much 
could be transferred before it was considered. We presented it in 
such fashion so that this whole problem, including the mandatory 
requirement, could be considered, and so as to permit action by your 
committee before the transfer became effective. 

Mr. Miter. I appreciate the way the Defense Department has 
treated it. I think they have been perfectly fair in the matter. I con- 
gratulate you on it, but I still think it is a mistake. 


PROCUREMENT PRICING POLICY UNDER MDAP PROGRAM 


Mr. Foro. Mr. Secretary, I understand that there has been a change 
in the pricing policy of procurement under the MDAP program. In 
other words, now the military, when equipment is requisitioned or 
procured, does not get the current price of replacement, but rather gets 
the price that they paid for it in the first instance. Is that correct? 

Mr. McNet. It is a little more involved than that, sir. The history 
of it has been this: 

In the first days of military assistance when there was considered to 
be inadequate stocks in the United States military, even though we 
had some more on order, the pricing policy was virtually replacement 
cost. That is, the cost of replacing that tank in inventory. 

In 1952 it was changed so that, assuming the article was in first-class 
condition, the price of the tank was the acquisition cost of the tank 
plus the change in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price 
index for manufactured items. The cost in 1953 and 1954 was about 70 
percent above the World War II cost of manufacture, and this factor 
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was as being the best evidence of fair replacement price of the identical 
item. 

The changes in the military- assistance law last year and the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of that law work out something like this: 
In all cases on items that are currently used by active forces of the 
United States, they are to be sold to the military-assistance program 
at the prices established for interdepartmental transactions as being 
the best fair price. For items which are no longer being manufacture 
and Seigeed te the units or items that are being phased out of the 
units, that it would be something like the automobile red book value. 
That particularly applies to aircraft. We have that pretty well 
worked out, and we are working on the long list of other types of 
items. 

In aircraft, we have established a practice where an aircraft that is 
4 years old or 5 years old, will h: ave less value than a new one. In one 
particular example, the new pricing policy called for phasing down 
on combat aircraft to, I believe, after 7 years about 20 percent of its 
value—after it has been in our forces for 7 years. It is a kind of an 
automobile red book type of thing. 

So that the services get as fair a price as can possibly be fixed for the 
value of the article. 

Mr. Forp. Do you think this new program is fair to our military 
departments and to the military budget? 

Mr. McNetu. And to the military-assistance budget at the same 
time; yes. 

Mr. Forp. You think it is a fair solution for all concerned ? 

Mr. McNen. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Forpv. Do I understand you to say that the justification for the 
military side of the foreign-aid program will be made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense before this subcommittee or will it be before the same 
Subcommittee on Appropriations that handles the economic part as 
well ? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir; I did not say that. I said that there are cer- 
tain changes under consideration. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forv. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Miller? 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION OF HEADQUARTERS PERSONNEL ON BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Mitter. Mr. Secretary, we were pleased—at least I am sure I 
was—in the release given to us yesterday about which the press is 
carrying a good many comments at the present time, the order of the 
Secretary of Defense reducing over the next year the personnel of 
the Defense Department, both “military and civilian, in the metropol- 
itan area of Washington to the extent of 12 percent over the coming 
year. 

The same release says consideration will be given later to a com- 
parable reduction of the headquarters staffing of major subordinate 
administrative, logistical, and operational commands of the service. 

To what extent will that policy affect the budget now under con- 
sideration? Will we be justified in assuming that there will be sub- 
stantial reductions in personnel that will make it possible to have 
substantial savings over and above the budget estimate? 
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Mr. McNet. This piece of paper, excluding the last paragraph for 
the moment, would have a value of probably $12 million to $15 million 
in about five departmental budgets including a little bit in the military 
assistance, because a few of these people in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense are charged to military-assistance appropriations. This 
will affect the salaries and expenses appropriations of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and the Office of Public Affairs; and parts of 
the Army, Navy, and Air budgets which carry the departmental 
headquarters. 

The sum total of that, just as a rough mental calculation, would 
be probably something on the order of $12 million to $15 million the 
first year, even though it would have a value the second year of $30 
million or so. 

Mr. Miturr. As I gather it, as far as this particular first year would 
be concerned, it would be representative of an overall reduction of 
man-hours of about 6 percent. 

Mr. McNet.. Something like that. 

Mr. Mruter. That is the way it would average out. 

Mr. McNetu. Something like that. 

Mr. Miuier. Then the savings would be greater in the next year. 

Mr. McNet.. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. While it has been only natural, I guess, that the metro- 
politan area and the Pentagon have been a sort of whipping boy for 
overstaffing because it is so very near to home and is such a prominent 
landmark, the truth of the matter is, of course, that it would seem to 
me at least from the observations I have made in various parts of 
the country and various parts of the world that if you can effect a 
12-percent reduction without seriously injuring efficiency here in Wash- 
ington, the same program could be desirably worked out in numerous 
smaller headquarters all around the globe. 

I gather from the last paragraph of this order or memorandum 
of the Secretary that that is in the mill or will be in the mill. 

Mr. McNew.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mixer. I think it would be quite helpful to our committee and 
of necessity it would be an educated guess, it is true, but I think it 
would be desirable if in addition to the $15 million you have given 
as an estimate on the overall saving here in the Washington area if you 
could give us for the record an overall estimate of what savings might 
reasonably be expected to be made in the event of this policy being 
carried out worldwide. Also break down the amounts into the var- 
ious budget headings where they would have an effect. As you say, 
this would pertain to about five-—— 

Mr. McNew. Departmental type appropriations, but within a de- 
partment it may touch on several appropriations. 

Mr. Mitzrer. What we would benefit by would be if we knew where 
in the budget items it would apply and where we might make those 
cuts if it seemed wise so to do on the basis of what you expected to 
accomplish. 

Mr. McNetu. The last paragraph, which covers the commands out- 
side Washington, D. C., there are a number of problems involved there. 
How far down do you go? Do you take just Wright Field itself, its 
eight subordinate procurement offices, the aircraft overhaul type oper- 
ations, the tank and automotive center in Detroit, the ASO in Phila- 
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delphia—how far down in a command do you go, to the type com- 
mands in the Navy or to the destroyer commands or do you just go to 
the commander in chief, Atlantic; the commander in chief, Pacific? d 
How far down in the Air Force do you go and how far down in the 
Army ? 

This is a little indefinite. Mr. Wilson felt this was necessary in 
order to get a start while the definition as to the scope of these other 
areas was being worked out and yet put everybody on notice it was 
coming. 

Mr. Minter. I can understand that it is at best only an educated 
guess in regard to each of these locations or each of these fields. But 
with the permission of the chairman, I think it would be helpful to 
us if a breakdown were given and m: rade a part of the record so we 
would have the benefit of your best judgment on it at any rate. 

Mr. Sixes. Will yousupply that, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Mr. McNet. I will do the best I can, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


REDUCTION OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN THE DEPARTMENTAL 
HEADQUARTERS IN THE METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON, D. C., AREA 


In a memorandum dated March 18, 1957, the Secretary of Defense directed the 
following reductions to be made in the number of military and civilian personnel 
in departmental headquarters in the Metropolitan Washington, D. C., area by the 
end of fiscal year 1958 











| Civilian | Military | Total 
| 172 48 | 220 
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1 Includes Marine Corps civilian employees. 


These reductions are to be accomplished through normal attrition insofar 
as possible and are to be time-phased throughout the period. Specific plans for 
accomplishing these reductions are currently being developed by the military 
departments. However, if it is assumed that the reductions in departmental 
personnel are fully accomplished and that these strength elements are not subse- 
quently approved for utilization for other purposes by the Secretary of Defense, 
it is estimated that the fiscal year 1958 budget estimates would be affected by the 
following amounts: 
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1. Military functions appropriations: 
Army: 
Operations and maintenance $3, 843, 669 
Military personnel 1, 426, 750 
Army National Guard 42,818 


Total 5, 313,: 237 


Navy: 
I UNI BINT ic ceictcnsatatinncthenrcercichatcdicinasintaneviciaahinciniecesead 2, 094, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps 436, 000 
Naval personnel, general expenses 465, 000 
Marine Corps troops and facilities___._._.__...._.---..------~- 474, 000 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy 656, 000 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy 709, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 912, 
Ships and facilities, Navy 948, 000 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy 369, 000 
Medical care, Navy 137, 000 
Civil engineering, Navy 431, 000 
Military construction, Navy 87, 000 
Servicewide supply and finance, Navy 318, 000 
Servicewide operations, Navy 140, 000 
2, 000 


178, 000 


Operation and maintenance 286, 600 
Military personnel 718, 750 


005, 350 
Office, Secretary of Defense: Salaries and expenses, Office, Sec- 
retary of Defense 352, 800 


Total, Department of Defense military functions 849, 387 
2. Military assistance program: Military assistance, executive 271, 000 
8. Civil functions : 
Rivers, harbors and flood control $132, 250 
Cemeterial expenses, GARIOA, UNKRA__________-__ 26, 808 


Rotel, clvll fenctiontien wien oe Se he ea 158, 330 


Grand total, Department of Defense programs 18, 278, 717 

The last paragraph of Secretary Wilson’s memorandum of March 18, 1957, 
states: 

“Consideration will be given later to a comparable reduction of the head- 
quarters staffing of major subordinate administrative, logistical, and operational 
commands of the services, joint and unified commands, and United States ele- 
ments of allied commands, the referenced date for such reductions to be March 
31, 1957.” 

Specific instructions to implement this statement are currently under prepara- 
tion. It is not feasible to estimate the impact of such a step on the various 
appropriation accounts until specific instructions are issued and plans are for- 
mulated to carry out such instructions. 


Mr. McNew. The word “comparable’—I talked to Mr. Wilson 
about that. The word “comparable” in his mind has this latitude. 
Maybe 12 percent is not right for the command structure, maybe it 
ought to be 10 or maybe 13 or 14. “Comparable” means something 
along this line. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Secretary, if the matter becomes more firm or if 
the Secretary’s decision is broadened between now and the time we 
mark up the bill 
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Mr. McNett. You shall have the spread by appropriations as soon 
as possible after definitive action is taken on this matter. 
r. Mitter. I would suggest that you submit it at the latest possi- 
ble date. But we would like to have it in the record at this point. 
Mr. McNet.. I shall do my best to get everything as complete as 
I can, sir. 


EFFECT OF NEW MILITARY CONCEPT ON DEUTSCHEMARK SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. Mutter. Referring back to the deutschemark problem from a 
different angle, we aoe ten given pretty high ranking information 
that so far as our worldwide defense problems are concerned, we are 
now geared to defense under conditions where atomic weapons will 
be used if necessary. In the NATO area particularly it would seem 
that it would be very unlikely that we would have any war there at 
all unless it was a war which involved use of the newest and most 
modern weapons. If it were otherwise, perhaps our defenses there 
would be utterly inadequate as of the moment. 

When we started out with our building program in Europe and also 
other areas, I guess, the setup was designed for modern war only up 
to the point of perhaps what we had at the time of Korea. Our in- 
stallations, our hospitals, our road net, our pipelines, all of that tre- 
mendous construction program was based more or less on the type of 
warfare that we had known in the past. 

Now as of today the thinking has become different. The numbers 
of troops involved that are thought to be necessary have been reduced. 

Have we changed our building program on foreign soil to conform 
to this new concept or are we still going ahead with the original 
rather elaborate setups of airfields, railroad connections, and port 
facilities and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. McNet. There have been some changes, but I would hesitate 
to say that the changes have kept up in full with the change in con- 
cept that has been discussed here by Mr, Wilson and Admiral Radford 
earlier in the hearings. I think it is lagging. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you yield there? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. A lot of things seem inconsistent with this new 
military concept which has been painted as a rather somber picture. 
Has there been any change in the policy as it relates to the number of 
dependents we are sending overseas to the places Mr. Miller has been 
talking about ? 

In other words, if the picture is like they have painted it, we have 
no business having them over there. If the condition is not so serious, 
and it is such that we can have all these thousands and probably a 
quarter of a million dependents over there, it is not as bad as it his 
been painted to us. 

Mr. McNew.. Your figure on dependents is probably right for that 
general area. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am asking if there has been a change in policy in 
view of the new military concept. 

Mr. McNett. There has been none in respect to dependents. 

Mr. Scrivner. That indicates to me then it is not as bleak a picture 
as we have been given to believe. 
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Mr. McNett. On the construction phase of it there have been some, 
not much, but some moves toward dispersal of certain units in Ger- 
many, some of it using German deutschemark support. There was a 
change by Army in its basic line of supply to the forces we maintain 
in Germany. I do not know that it is drastic, but there has been some 
change in that thinking, how to not concentrate quite so much, move 
it back somewhat. I think there is considerably more work to do. 
Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Mitxer. I am not quarreling with the policy. I know that for 
psychological reasons, if for no other, it is necessary for us to keep 
substantial forces in Europe. But if they are not designed or even 
expected to fight conventional warfare as we used to know it, the 
expenditure of billions of dollars or hundreds of millions at least 
in setting up installations which would be invaluable under the so- 
called conventional type of war but would probably not be used at all 
in the event of anything serious happening, which is the only thing we 
have to fear, it would seem to me there ought to be a very drastic 
reprograming of what we might be building in Germany, France, 
Italy, and other overseas points. 

If it is something that under no reasonable conception would ever 
be used, why go ahead and spend the money on it now ‘ 

Mr. McNett. I think you will find in the public works bill presented 
to you for the first time probably it will reflect, perhaps not com- 
pletely, but quite a change in approach somewhat along the lines you 
suggest. The interest this committee is evidencing in this matter 
right at the moment will help faster achievement of this change in the 
thinking. 

Mr. Miter. When we come to the deutschemark problem itself, of 
course, as long as we were getting benefits for our personnel, depend- 
ents, and the people that were and are presumed to be needed in Eu- 
rope for a long while, and as long as the deutschemarks were rather 
generously provided for some of those functions, because it was 
known by the native people that they would eventually fall heir to the 
whole business, and it would always be of value to them, whether in 
peace or in war, they were a little bit more liberal and so were we. 
These things did not seem to cost anybody quite as much as if it had 
been a direct appropriation. 

But it seems to me now we are having trouble getting the deutche- 
marks plus the fact that the whole concept of the defense of that line 
has changed, that there ought to be a radical change in the amount 
of money we spend there unless we spend it on something different. 

Mr. McNet. On the construction phase of it you will see this year 
a very decided change in approach. 

Mr. Miter. That reestimate and reprograming is going forward; 
is that right ? 

Mr. McNett. Yes. The interest of your committee will not slow it 
down, I am sure. 

Mr. Mixer. I would think it was one place where there might be 
either a great saving or a great improvement in our defensive posture, 
one or the other, if it is reprogramed. 

Mr. McNew. That is right, sir. 
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J UPITER-THOR CONTROVERSY 


Mr. Mirurr. I talked about this question with General Moore and 
some other people. I do not think this committee is the forum to 
argue about the relative merit of missiles. However, on this Jupiter- 
Thor discussion, I at least got the impression from some of the wit- 
nesses that there was no money earmarked in this budget to carry on 
the Jupiter experiments except that money could be used from the 
emergency fund for that purpose if it was decided that you should 
go ahead with it. 

I think General Moore said that I was in error to some extent 
about that because the funds labeled for Thor were not exclusively 
for Thor, or words to that effect. 

I was not so much interested in the technicalities, but I think we 
have been told that the matter is still open, and I believe it should be 
until a conclusion has been reached. But I would like to see it set 
up in the budget so there was no argument about there being enough 
money available to carry the Jupiter experiment through to a point 
that it had received a proper and final evaluation. 

Mr. McNet. I think I can answer your question and touch on what 
General Moore spoke about as well. 

The funds in the budget of the Air Force for the IRBM could 
properly be used for either Thor or Jupiter. However, the present 
status of Jupiter and Thor is such that from all I can learn, there is 
little chance of a decision until later. Until there is some more defi- 
nite evidence of which might prove superior, it is unlikely that the 
Air Force would support Jupiter. They have sponsored Thor and 
have carried it to its present state. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McNem. Then we have the problem of the probable reluctance 
of Army to put money into a missile which they might not eventually 
use tactically. It is Mr. Wilson’s thought that the first claim on the 
emergency fund would be whatever it would take to finance Jupiter 
until a good evaluation could be made of Jupiter versus Thor. 

Mr. Mititer. How much more work would it be to so redraft the 
request that you put a reasonable amount of money in the budget even 
if you take it away from the emergency fund and label it for the use of 
Jupiter so that it does not look like you are prejudging a case before 
it comes to trial? 

It is just a question of bookkeeping, it is true, but if you put that 
Jupiter money in on the same terms that you put the Thor money, as 
I understand it, it is within the prerogative of the Defense Depart- 
ment to stop either of them when they do not look like they are going 
to pay off, but it would leave the field open as of the moment and the 
American people would have the feeling that the case had not been 
decided in advance. 

That is all I am asking you to do. If you can fix the budget that 
way, I would prefer it that way. 

Mr. McNem. That was Mr. Wilson’s intention. May I suggest that 
we work with your staff who can discuss it with you. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I feel that you are one of the dedicated 
men of the Government and that you not only have dedication—you 
have knowledge and you have ability. I am always so grateful to you 
for your contributions to our committee. As you know, I have not 
interrogated you during this hearing, and Mr. Sikes has been handling 
the hearing and handling it well. I do want to ask you a few questions 
and make perhaps a few comments. 


DESIRE FOR REDUCTION IN BALLISTIC MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Miller has just been talking about this missile program. I think 
many crimes have perhaps been committed in the name of missiles. I 
am convinced that we are spending millions of dollars too much on 
missiles. In fact, it may be we are spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars unnecessarily on the missile program. I cannot establish that. 
T hope Iam wrong. I do not have a firm conviction, I will say. 

I hold up my hand here : any my 5 fingers, and there are 5 big ballistic 
missile programs. We start here with the ICBM by Convair for the 
Air Force. Then we go to Martin and the ICBM by Mar tin at Denver. 
Then No. 3 again, we go to the Jupiter program in Alabama, the 
Army program. That is No. 3. That is the IRBM program. Then 
another IRBM program is the Thor by Douglas. Then the Navy 
Polaris. All are on the business of ballistic missiles. 

Ballistic missiles are ballistic missiles regardless of how long or how 
short they are, and there is bound to be a tremendous amount of 
similarity in all of these programs. I am afraid that we are just 
going entirely too far and are spending entirely too much money. I 
am perfectly willing to spend every dollar that is necessary for the 
programs, but I have my doubts that it is necessary to carry on all of 
these programs simultaneously. I believe that this committee cannot 
take the responsibility for cutting out any of the five programs referred 
to, but I believe the Defense Department can. I believe the Defense 
Department. probably should. 1 would like you to comment on that 
for 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. McNrt. I think we have to get to the point very shortly where 
the one IRBM will do the job, where we concentrate our efforts on one 
IRBM. I think the same thing may be true in the case of the ICBM. 
I think in the case of the Polaris many of the things that are being 
done in the IRBM can apply to it, although it is a ‘different missile. 

Off the record for just a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We have discussed many of these matters off the record 
and in other hearings. The main point I am getting at is, do you say 
that in your opinion the Defense Department could or could not at 
this time or during the fiscal year 1957 or 1958 make some reductions 
in programs ¢ 

Mr. McNew. I think we must. 

Mr. Manon. If you are going to make some reductions in programs 
it seems to me we could make some reductions infunds. Ido not know 
where to make them but I am convinced we are going overboard. 

Mr. McNem. I think during this year there will have to be decisions 
on the 2 ICBM’s and the 2 IRBM’s and may as a result, devote 
our attention to 1 of each. 
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Mr. Manon. Sombeody told me— 


Just think down there in Huntsville, Ala., all that fine team of scientists. 
What a crime and a shame it is to disperse these good people. 


That is true. I hate to see them dispersed, but I also know that we 
have a shortage of top scientists and I also know there are places for 
these people to go. Much as I love humanity in any state, I just do 
not believe we ought to carry on a program just to keep people em- 
ployed and keep them happy. 

Mr. McNem. I donot think weshould. Wecannotdoso. We must 
come to a conclusion at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Manon. When this transcript comes to you for consideration 
if you can think of any way whereby we might possibly make some 
reductions in this area—and I think they would have to be made 
by the Defense Department rather than the committee; we would 
agree to the cuts—I wish you would give us some facts. 

Mr. McNett. I shall see that that is not lightly brushed over but 
receives the best possible consideration. 

Mr. Manon. [ think on all this missile program—I am talking now 
of the ballistic and guided missiles—there are too many missiles, too 
much duplication. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have — missile programs. 

Mr. Manon. It seems that we are going overboard. We are going 
at this program it would seem to a ‘degree as though resources and 
money and manpower are absolutely without limit. I just think that 
you and others ought to try to ride herd over this program as effec- 
tively as possible. 





REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF INSTALLATIONS 


To go to another subject, installations. When Forrest Sherman 
came in as Chief of Naval Operations he said “I am going to check 
and see what I can do about reducing installations.” You worked 
on that program, as I recall. I have been told by people who have 
some knowledge that perhaps a great saving could be achieved if you 
could get the Army, Navy, and “Air Force “together and knock their 
heads together, and make them come up with a program to reduce 
installations. It may be there are some air bases that need not to be 
operated, some Navy operations, some Army operations. It may be 
that you are keeping an installation at some place in order to please 
the chamber of commerce or some other people. I say to you that j in 
my judgment if the Defense Department wants to close installations 
and can afford to do it without impairing the efficiency of our defense 
effort, if the Defense Department will present the facts to this com- 
mittee, in my opinion we of the committee and the Congress will go 
along on any sound reductions in installations. 

Tell me if you think there is any possibility of some saving in this 
area which I have been discussing. 

Mr. McNet. I am certain that there is, sir. When the subject 
came up last week we saw to it that it was on the agenda for what we 
call the Joint Secretaries meeting for Monday morning, which lasted 
from 9 a. m. until 1 p.m. This subject took perhaps an hour and a 
half to 2 hours of the time. As a result, Secretary Wilson has in- 
structed Army, Navy, and Air Force to present a list of offices which 
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-an be either eliminated or combined or consolidated, industrial plants 
Government-owned and Government-operated, Government-owne 
and company-operated, operating at an inefficient rate as well as the 
so-called military type ‘of installation, which is airbases, Army posts, 
and stations and things of that type. 

I am sure there is quite a little we can do. So the thought you have 
just expressed has been underway since Monday morning. I am sure 
we can do something. 

Mr. Manon. I believe if we are to cut expenses we have to find 
places to cut them. When you cut out an installation you cut out all 
of the collateral costs. Someone was saying to me if you put one man 
out an an island in the ocean and you have to support that one man, 
it takes probably 7 or 8 to do it, with all the incident costs. If we 
can reduce some of these installations it will disturb us in our dis- 
tricts. We will complain and we will do everything we can for our 
constituents, but we ought to do right by the taxpayers and the Gov- 
ernment because fiscal stability and responsibility on the part of 
Congress are important. 

We will interrogate you further and will ask you for a report on 
that later on. 

Mr. MoNrtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I was talking to a man the other day. He said, 

Congressman, some effort is being made by the Navy to establish a base in 
Florida as a substitute for a base that is now rather crowded around Jackson- 
ville, at Sanford. There is no earthly reason why that base cannot be used and 
several millions of dollars spent. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. [| am just using that as an example. I do not know, but 
I hope we come up with the right answer. We will talk about that, 
of course. I realize we probably are going to have to have some bases 
as launching sites for the IRBM’: and ICBM? s, but generally speaking, 
Jet us hold this expansion down as much as we can in that area. 

Another thing as to rescissions and transfers. Those questions 
have been discussed. If there are any place where we can make any 
= this year we are always interested in making reductions if they 

‘an safely be made, I think it is a wholesome situation, provided it 
dees not get out of hand. If the Congress becomes so restive and the 
people become so restive and if they lose faith in the business man- 
agement of the Defense Department, we may take some cuts and 
slashes and some intemperate action that would be hurtful with re- 
spect to thhe security of the country. 

A new subject. 


OVERSEAS MOVEMENT OF HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND AUTOMOBILES 


Furniture and automobiles, . erseas movements. We have talked 
about that in the committee. I do not know what the latest word 
is. I am convinced that there is some way to save several millions 
of dollars by changing our procedure in moving household furniture 
and automobiles overseas. We explored that in the Air Force Panel 
and I do not know the answer. If there is anything current on that 
I wish you would give it to us. 

Mr. McNett. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. To my mind, going to military manpower, if we can 
safely reduce the Army, Navy, or Air Force number of personnel be- 
low present figures we can save a lot of money. I do not think the 
Defense Department in exploring ways to save money should fail 
to consinder that approach. We do not want to reduce materially 
our fighting edge, but some people wearing uniforms are not. doing 
things that are too helpful to the defense effort. I think the chances 
are that they could be eliminated from the force or else be put into 
some different activity. 

Mr. McNen. I think this instruction of Mr. Wilson’s yesterday is 
probably the start of a program of that kind trying to reduce over- 
head without i sap ENE the cutting edge, as you call it. 

Mr. Manon. Airplanes are a rather sensitive field. We must have 
enough airplanes, but do we need 45 airplanes to a wing? Maybe we 
do not need 45 or 75 airplanes in a wing. It never has been two 
meaningful to me that one airplane could carry more explosive power 
than was dropped in several years of a previous war. I realize you 
must have a lot of airplanes, but did you ever think — the pos- 
sibility of having fewer airplanes in these wings? I do not know 
the answer. 

Mr. Scrivner. Especially since the ones we are building are more 
expensive and purportedly far more effective. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. McNem. Yes. May I suggest that the number of airplanes in 
the wing is not too important. It is how many you have of a class 
of airplanes. How you organize to use them should be more or less 
flexible. It is the total number in the class which I think is quite 
important. We in this country, and we in Defense, I think sometimes 
are victims of the numbers racket and we get a fix on a certain number. 
If we make changes within the structure of that number in the 
capability of the individual airplane or the number of airplanes we 
lose sight of the total numbers available for the purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, it has come into print that we have 
made a request of the Department of Defense to tell this committee 
how various reductions in the Defense budget would be applied. 
Normally that kind of thing would not be released until the he: arings 
are released because the hearings are confidential. What h: appened— 
and it was wholly inadvertent—is that in the General Services Sub- 
committee upon which I serve I was interrogating a few weeks ago 
Mr. Brundage, the Director of the Budget, and I told him about this 
effort and so forth. Later, the hearings were released and the story 
broke in that way so far as I know. 

I mention this in order to raise this point. 

Will you exercise your influence and knowledge to the end that we 
get an objective answer to our question ? 

How would you apply these reductions? We are not asking any- 
body to agree that the reductions should be made. We realize that if 
you do not apply them in the way that the defense effort would be least 
hurt, then we will get no real benefit. If you say that in cutting out 
this money we will eliminate a chair for the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and the members of the Joint Chiefs and save a little money 
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there, we will cut the electricity out of their office and will not give 
them any air conditioning and save money there, and then we will 
reduce the fuel for airplanes so they cannot fly the airplanes and save 
there by about half a billion dollars in the Air Force, and things of 
that kind. I do not think you would follow that procedure in the 
Pentagon. It would be ridiculous for that kind of suggestion to be 
made, We want the lowest. order of priority to be eliminated. I 
know you understand exactly what we have in mind. Can we expect 
a sincere appraisal of this thing? 

Mr. Wuirten. I hope these reductions, in your judgment, could best 
be applied so as have the minimum effect, and therefore suggest that 
at, the same time you show what is left in the field, that it might carry 
this reduction but at the same time still leave you with this much 
activity in the field. I think it would contribute greatly to the accept- 
ance of that suggestion. 

Mr. McNet. In trying to work out the answer to these questions 
we have attempted to approach it, I think, in just the manner you 
expect. We did not want to take out those things which are of a 
starthng nature. In order to do this, Army, Navy, and Air Force 
were asked to submit their proposals for both the minus and plus pro- 
posals in very much the same manner as we would for for normal 
budget presentations. They were due yesterday. One of the services 
has its proposal in. I have not had time to go over it. We propose 
to take a look at them, to see if that would leave the best possible well- 
balanced Military Establishment. They were definitely told that it is 
not to be a 5-percent reduction in everything, but rather what would 
really be best for the United States if this were done, either plus or 
minus. 

We expect to discuss these statements at next week’s Armed Forces 
Policy Council and perhaps there will be some more work on them. 
We will try to meet your date of April 1, but will try to do a job in 
the next 10 days which is creditable. 

Mr. Manon. If you cannot do it by April 1, delay it a little, because 
we do not have to have it by April 1. I have great respect for the 
Secretary of Defense and for all the civilian Secretaries, and certainly 
for you, Mr. Comptroller, and for your leadership over there. We are 
not. trying to put anybody in a box or play any politics on this budget 
fight, which is in politics, of course, generally. In this particular 
defense thing we are certainly not operating on a political basis. 
We are perfectly sincere and I think we can do ourselves credit and I 
think you can do yourselves credit by just laying it on the table and 
giving us a basis for making decisions. What decision we will make 
is another question. I do not know what we are going to want to do 
at all. 

Mr. McNett. I have tried to think ahead of what we would do. We 
cannot do it as thoroughly as if we had 30 or 60 days, but even in this 
short time we should be able to validate 90 percent of this amount 
pretty soundly as being the best thing to do, and I hope we can go 
higher than that. We will try to do a decent and honest job on it. 

Mr. Manon. I have been involved in committee business otherwise 
and have not heard all the testimony, but I have been told by members 
of the committee that you have done a good job. We will have to go 
to your testimony to get the meat that we need in getting an under- 
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standing of certain aspects of the defense budget. That is all the 
time I will take now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Osrertac. May I ask a question at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
which ties in with the subject which has been discussed ? 


PRESIDENT’S REQUEST FOR REAPPRAISAL OF BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Secretary, it is my understanding that the President has asked 
all agencies for a continuing review of costs and expenditures and to 
effect. economies and reductions where possible. Aside from the re- 
quest of this committee to suggest where reductions might be made in a 
given amount, is the Defense Department currently reviewing ex- 
penditures with a view of effecting reductions and economies by 
virtue of the presidential directive or inquiry or request / 


GENERAL POLICY GUIDELINES TO IMPROVE OPERATIONS 


Mr. McNem. Yes. Of course, we try to do it all the time, but even 
that isnotenough. We have to make some special efforts periodically. 
Even before that the Secretary issued, a you may wish to insert 
them in the record, the general policy guidelines to improve the opera- 


tions of the Department of Defense. While a great many subjects 
are touched upon, there are probably 40 or 50 different areas that we 
think we can make some improvements, some small, some perhaps 


substantial. 
Mr. Srxes. I feel that would be helpful to the committee, Mr. Mc- 


Neil, and I suggest that you place it in the record at this point. 
Mr. McNeu.. All right, sir. 
(Information referred to follows:) 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 1, 1957. 

Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

The General Counsel. 
Subject: General Policy Guidelines to Improve Operations of the Department 

of Defense. 

During the past few years, the military forces of this Nation have been tre- 
mendously improved. An extensive weapons modernization program has in- 
creased the firepower of all services beyond that imaginable a few years ago. 
These advances in weapons development place increasing demands on our man- 
agement skills, particularly since increased technical complexity has brought 
increased costs of operations. 

As stated in the “General guidelines for fiscal years 1956 and 1957,” our 
continuing efforts to improve operations of the Department of Defense must 
give recognition to the need, under current world conditions, for flexibility of 
forces and planning, and to the fact that true security for our country must be 
founded not only on military readiness but also on a strong and expanding 
economy, readily convertible to the tasks of war. The appraisal and orientation 
of defense programs under this concept should be based on the increased 
capability of our forces resulting from the availability of new weapons and the 
generally satisfactory state of readiness and stock position. 

It is incumbent on each of us to continue to exert the greatest possible effort to 
maintain a high degree of readiness at lower costs through improved manage- 
ment. Our previous efforts to this end have done much to offset the pressures 
of increasing cost and complexity. However, the weapons revolution through 
which we are now passing requires further extension and intensification of 
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these efforts. To assist in this, attached are detailed guidelines against which 
existing policies and procedures should be checked and conformed. 


C. E. WILson. 


GENERAL PoLicy GUIDELINES TO IMPROVE OPERATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


I. PERSONNEL 


(a) Support and overhead manpower should be curtailed to the maximum ex- 
tent not affecting combat readiness or specifically assigned peacetime missions. 

(b) Supervisory personnel should be informed of the problems confronting 
each service with regard to the maintenance of force levels, strengths, and con- 
sequent fund requirements, so as to motivate the maximum utilization of man- 
power within available ceilings and funds. 

(c) Trained personnel should be used to the maximum extent in their specialty. 
Education and training in the services should be geared to produce only what 
is needed to meet actual requirements. 

(d) Pilot training programs and plans for augmentation of regular forces 
with reserve military pilots should be carefully related to prospective reductions 
in requirements as piloted combat aircraft are scheduled for replacement by 
guided missiles. 

(e) Rotation and turnover of military personnel should be minimized to per- 
mit economies in the area of personnel processing, training, and permanent 
change of station. 

(f) Only those military personnel should be reenlisted who, because of their 
qualifications, as indicated by their records and demonstrated aptitudes, can 
contribute to the mission of the service. This applies particularly to men com- 
pleting first enlistments. The distribution of personnel among skill categories 
should be kept in balance with planned requirements. Timely action should 
be taken to eliminate excesses in a skill category by retraining personnel in an- 
other skill for which they have an aptitude and for which a requirement exists. 
New entries and promotions into the overpopulated categories should be care- 
fully restricted. 

(yg) Personnel procurement plans should be reviewed continuously in the 
light of changed reenlistment and ollicer retention rates resulting from career 
incentives programs. 

(h) Mandatory terminal leave expenditures indicate that approximately one- 
haif of the leave authorized military personnel continues to remain unused. 
Operating schedules should be arranged so that personnel are afforded adequate 
opportunity to use their leave for the purpose of rest and relaxation as intended. 
Pass authorities and liberty should be administered in such a manner as to en- 
courage the use of leave and thereby reduce terminal leave expenditures. 

(i) The use of overtime, both for Government employees and for work done 
under outside contract, should be restricted to those cases of real necessity or 
where overall economy can be demonstrated. 

(j) Promotion policies and standards should assure the promotion of only 
well-qualified military personnel for whom there is an overall requirement in the 
grade and skill. 

(kK) Civilian career programs, by major occupational specialties and other 
appropriate groupings in accordance with DoD Directive 1480.2 and DoD Instruc- 
tion 1430.1, should assure significant contribution to the development and reten- 
tion of qualified personnel. 

(4) Attention will be devoted to increasing the meaning and prestige of the 
lower officer ranks and upper enlisted grades by maintaining high standards for 
performance and other qualifications for promotion. Waiver of any of the 
requirements for promotion should be carefully controlled to permit accelerated 
promotion for only limited numbers of exceptionally qualified personnel. This is 
intended to improve the competence of individuals to perform their military 
duties, and provide a continuing promotional opportunity and incentive through- 
out the military career. 

(m) Except for individuals completing recruit training, basic officer schools, or 
a necessary series of related courses, training programs should require an indi- 
vidual completing one school or series of related courses to serve in a nonstudent 
assignment, preferably related to his most recent schooling, prior to any student 
assignment at an additional school. Assignment to school should be made only 
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for individuals who will have sufficient time remaining after completion of the 
school assignment for a reasonable tour in a productive (nonstudent) assignment. 

(n) Single manager service assignments should be implemented in a manner 
that will result in overall personnel economies. 


II, OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


(a) Pilot proficiency flying should be restricted to that essential to immediate 
combat and command readiness. Proficiency flying by pilots who are not cur- 
rently eligible for combat flying assignments and the number of hours programed 
for administrative flying should be held to a minimum. 

(b) Apply austere criteria covering the approval of training time, field exer- 
cises, maintenance standards, steaming hours, flying hours, and other programs 
consuming personal services and soft goods, with the objective of facilitating 
reduction in the number of personnel and of contractual services and the con- 
sumption of soft goods, to the extent this can be done without tangibly affecting 
combat readiness or assigned peacetime missions. 

(c) Overhaul and modification programs (whether in Government-operated 
facilities or under outside contract) should be restricted to equipment for current 
requirements, i. e., peacetime requirements plus only those mobilization reserves 
which are in consonants with war plans and concepts which have been approved 
by the Secretary of Defense. 

(d) Rebuild, retrofit, and modernization of equipment should be limited to 
items whose continued retention in the active inventory clearly justifies such 
expenditures, unless there are compelling reasons for exception. 

(e) Stock levels of spare parts, components, and soft goods and pipelines of 
materiel should provide only the quantities required for the maintenance of 
combat readiness and the accomplishment of assigned peacetime missions. 

(f) The number of command and subcommand headquarters and other instal- 
lations should be limited to the maximum extent consistent with necessary 
support for combat forces and other essential activities. To manage efficiently 
installations scattered over the entire world, continual effort must be made 
to reduce the number of installations to a minimum necessary for the support 
of combat forces and other essential activities. Activities should be located, 
wherever practicable, at established permanent installations. 

(g) Facilities should be used at maximum practical capacity and aggressive 
action should be taken to facilitate disposal or reversion to standby status of 
duplicate facilities. New facilities should be acquired only when no acceptable 
facilities are available and the number, scope, and cost of improvement projects 
for real property should be reduced to the minimum. 

(kh) The number of facilities maintained as a mobilization base should be 
limited to those required to implement war plans and concepts which have been 
approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

(4) Within current policy relating to the use of troop labor, maximum use 
should be made of the self-maintenance of ships, aircraft, major equipment, and 
posts, camps, and stations consistent with the maintenance of combat effective- 
ness. 

(j) Accelerate the purging from the military supply systems of overage, obso- 
lete, and obsolescent equipment and materiel. 

(k%) Limit transportation costs, including airlift, to the minimum necessary 
to meet essential needs. Criteria should be applied for use of premium-type 
transportation which assure that such service is utilized only to meet emergencies 
or where its use is economically sound. 

(4) Temporary duty travel for military and civilian personnel should be 
authorized only to the extent required to meet training needs and essential 
operating functions. 

(m) The use of commercial communications services, toll calls, leased cir- 
cuits, and equipment rental should be kept at minimum levels consistent with 
economical operation. Usage of communication services should be surveyed on 
a continuing basis to determine relative priority of various kinds of traffic and 
to assure that premium cost types are utilized only as necessary. 

(n) The use of field engineers and technical representatives should be care- 
fully evaluated and held to the minimum necessary to meet urgent requirements. 

(o) Continue to implement and extend cross servicing. 
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III. MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


General 


In order to provide the services with a balanced stock of the most modern 
weapons and support equipment, obsolescent and obsolete items should be phased 
out of the supply system as rapidly as feasible. Care must be exercised at all 
times in establishing the rate at which newly developed items are to be phased 
into the supply system. Many factors, other than simply that of improvement in 
the characteristics of the item, must enter into these decisions if proper balance 
is to be maintained. Achieving and maintaining a balanced stock of modern 
weapons and support equipment also involves consideration of numbers of per- 
sonnel, the technical and tactical training required for personnel to use such 
modern weapons effectively, the operational readiness of the tactical sites and 
military units, and the capacity of logistical forces and industrial sources to 
keep the pipelines filled. 

(a) Computations of requirements for initial unit equipment and replacement 
items of conventional type weapons should fully reflect the effect of modern 
weapons. 

(bo) Continuing review should be made of existing procurement and produc- 
tion modification contracts, with a view toward the cancellation of any portion 
of such contracts or project orders for materiel determined to be in excess of 
requirements under force plans approved by the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) Multiple sources of supply or production should be limited to those required 
to produce quantities programed under approved force plans, with due considera- 
tion to dispersion aspects. 

(d) Procurement and development and service test items should be approved 
only at the minimum levels required for test and evaluation purposes. 

(e) Advance component, preproduction and Government furnished equipment 
procurement items should be restricted to minimum quantities necessary to cover 
reorder lead time and to meet installation requirements. Such procurement 
should be in terms of specific components. 

(f) Review the trends and status in the development of military equipment to 
assure the accumulation of only minimum stocks of items which may be phased 
eut in the near future. 

(g) Critically examine the levels of supply and inventory of stocks on hand, 
including concurrent and follow-on spare parts and components on hand and 
on order, in relation to demonstrable needs and adjust buying programs to reduce 
stocks on hand as rapidly as practicable to reflect such needs. 

(hk) Restrict modernization and modification of in-service aircraft and com- 
ponent equipment to that required for safety of flight and combat effectiveness. 
Combat effectiveness modifications should be authorized only for combat aircraft 
that will be in the active inventory for a period of time commensurate with the 
costs involved. 

(1) Unless there are compelling reasons to the contrary, aircraft, aircraft 
engines and aircraft and aircraft engine spares not maintained in the active 
inventory should be declared excess and disposed of promptly in order to reduce 
maintenance and storage costs. 

(j) Procurement of items for service use should not be initiated until develop- 
ment and standardization has been reasonably assured. 

(kK) Unless urgently required in support of approved war plans, quantity 
procurement of materiel should not be initiated on newly developed items that 
represent only an iterim evolutionary step toward a major improvement. 

(Zt) Procurement of major items of equipment and ammunition should be under- 
taken only in consonance with programs and procurement schedules approved by 
the Secretary of Defense. 


IV. MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


(a.) A rigorous review should be made of all land holdings with a view 
toward reducing them to a minimum. All proposals for significant new ac- 
quisitions should receive personal secretarial approval. Joint utilization of firing 
ranges, test areas, etc., should be increased. Transfers among the services and 
with other governmental agencies should be made in lieu of new acquisition 
wherever possible. 

(b) New construction and major repairs should be held to the minimum level 
necessary to support approved forces. 

(c) All construction programs should be reviewed and implemented under 
the principle of “first things first.” While continued attention should be given 
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to family housing and troop housing for enlisted men in areas where the need 
is critical, family housing projects should be deferred for those installations 
which are within reasonable proximity to civilian communities at which ade- 
quate family housing can be expected to be economically available. Items which 
are not of primary importance in the support of essential military plans and 
operations should be rescheduled for later consideration. 

(d@) Construction criteria for interim or short-range requirements should 
provide only the minimum temporary facilities required to support the assigned 
mission. 

(e) Construction costing more than $100,000 which involves replacement of 
facilities, particularly those rehabilitated in the past 3 years, should not be under- 
taken without certification that: 

(1) the existing facilities to be replaced are substandard, 

(2) the existing facilities cannot economically be brought up to standard 
by rehabilitation, and 

(3) the amortization of the costs of the new structure plus the estimated 
annual maintenance costs of the new structures will be less than the amorti- 
zation of the cost of rehabilitation (including any expenditure for rehabili- 
tation during the past 3 years) plus the annual maintenance costs of the 
old structures, 

(f) The authorization contained in section 605, Public Law 639 and section 
408, Public Law 968 (84th Cong., 2d sess.) with respect to minor construction 
should be utilized only to contruct facilities for unforeseen operational re- 
quirements. 

V. RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The Reserve components are maintained for the purpose of providing trained 
units and qualified individuals to be available for active duty in time of war 
or national emergency, and at such other times as the National security may 
require, to meet the requirements of the Armed Forces during and after the 
period needed for the procurement and training of additional trained units and 
qualified individuals to achieve the planned mobilization. Emphasis should be 
placed upon achieving a trained readiness status adequate to respond to the 
needs of warfare today as it may be initiated by our potential enemies, 


1. Personnel 


(a) The amounts of unit or individual training authorized should be the 
minimum consistent with the objective of obtaining an adequate state of readi- 
ness, and in consonance with the requirements of laws and regulations. 

(bv) Assignment to pay status for inactive-duty training or active duty for 
training should be confined to members of the Ready Reserve. 

(c) Multiple drill periods and assemblies should be utilized to the maximum 
extent feasible. 

(d) Travel costs should be held to the minimum through the scheduling of 
training at installations close to home stations. 


2. Operation and maintenance 


(a) Supplies and equipment issued to units of the Reserve components should 
be the minimum necessary for training. 

(0) Requirements for supporting personnel should be based upon realistic 
staffing guides and anticipated workload. 

(c) Existing facilities should be utilized to the maximum, including joint 
utilization of facilities wherever practicable, with rental space utilized only when 
absolutely necessary. 


8. Military construction 


(a) Additional facilities should be constructed only when the number of ac- 
tive members of Reserve components clearly indicates the need therefor, and the 
requirement exists within the approved personnel strength and force objectives. 
Aggressive action should be taken to assure obtaining the maximum economies 
that can be realized through joint utilization of Reserve Forces facilities. 


VI, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The prime objective for this program is to achieve a highly effective research 
and development output within the limits of available resources, including funds 
and qualified manpower. To attain this objective emphasis must be placed not 
on volume but on validity and on quality rather than quantity. Time elements 
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must be acomplished whenever possible by applying factors of priority and selec- 
tivity. Assignment of work should be based, so far as possible, on the actual 
availability of technical manpower and not on the potential of increased man- 
power which would be dependent on advertising and future recruitment of 
skilled personnel. Assignment of work which implies a need to provide in- 
creased physical facilities at Government expense should be avoided to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable. 

Primary emphasis should be placed on those efforts which show promise of 
resulting in: (a@) an early improvement in operational capability or readiness 
and (b) major state-of-the-art advances applicable to the next phase of signifi- 
cant improvements in weapons systems. In view of the ever-growing complexity 
and cost of new weapons and equipment, the temptation to carry numerous 
weapon systems or components thereof through the entire development cycle 
must be avoided in order to accomplish the prime objective stated above. Attain- 
ment of the prime objective requires a high degree of management effectiveness 
in applying restraint and selectivity. 


VII. STOCK FUNDS AND INVENTORIES 


(a) Peacetime operating levels of stock fund material should be related to 
projected rates of issue and should be established at minimum levels at all supply 
echelons consistent with maintaining essential supply effectiveness. 

(b) Projected rates of issue for established programs should be directly related 
to consumer funding availability. 

(c) Procurement of mobilization reserves should be restricted to those essential 
items which cannot be obtained from post M-day production in time to meet 
anticipated requirements. Where procurement of mobilization reserve stocks 
is indicted, services should develop a phased program to eliminate shortages of 
essential materiel, considering the priority of the material or programs to be 
supported. 


(d) Current stock fund and appropriation-financed inventories should be 
stratified periodically to reflect the requirements for which they are held in the 


Supply system. Aggressive action should be taken to dispose of all materiel 
determined to be excess to requirements. 


VIII. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Recommendations for legislation for inclusion in the Department of Defense 
legislative program should be made only after definitive cost estimates have 
been prepared and careful consideration has been given to budgetary implications 
and the priority relationship of the recommended programs to other Department 
of Defense programs which require financing. 

Mr. McNet. This covers matters on personnel, travel, procure- 
ment, inventory. It covers just about the scope of our while opera- 
tion. It is true they are very general statements, but once you get 
the general policy laid down we have a lot of people who will try 
to help make it work if they have a clear understanding that these 
are the things that the Secretary feels should be done. Some of these 
will not result in immediate or startling savings but it is a general 
tightening up all the way around just to be sure that we are as ef- 
ficient as we can be. 

Mr. Ostertag, the question may have been directed to, “Will we 
have immediately any specific areas where substantial sums might 
be reduced ?” 

Mr. Osrertac. I meant were you currently working on reviews 
which tend to lead toward reductions or curtailments by virtue of 
Presidential request and the Secretary’s review aside from the re- 
quest of this committee. 

Mr. McNet. We are. We really jumped the gun and beat him to 
the draw on that one along the lines of the outline in the paper be- 
fore you. In the budget we submitted there are certain areas where 
we will have to do some of the things that are stated in the guide 
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line as objectives to live within the money that we asked for. That 
is one of our problems. We knew we could make some savings and 
adjustments and that is one reason we perhaps did not send up the 
full initial request. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. McNeil, like the chairman, I have been tied 
up in other work and have had to miss some of the testimony in this 
particular field. I was highly pleased to hear the line of questions 
of our chairman and what he has asked you to do and also to hear 
your reply that you would try to do it. 


VARIANCES IN REPORTS ON CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA AND SOVIET MILITARY 
STRENGTH 


Along that line and trying to analyze as objectively as I know 
how why we are where we are, I will recall to your mind a report 
made to you and others at the top level in the Secretary’s Office after 
I returned from the Russian satellite countries last year. I put some 
of my conclusions in the record and the report will appear in this 
record in connection with Secretary Wilson’s statement. The chief 
thing in that report to my mind was this. 

I have sat on this committee as a member for 2 straight years where 
presumably I was hearing the facts that we knew about Russia. I 
heliove I read the American press about as much as the average citizen 
and probably far more in that I read 3 or 4 papers a day. When I 
actually went to Russia and went through the heart of the country, the 
reception received from Russian soldiers and people and what we saw 
in the way of dirt roads and all that was completely surprising to me. 
In other words, the impressions I had gained from the American press 
and from military people had led me to conclusions which were com- 
pletely opposite to what I saw there. Our military people either did 
not know or figured it was insignificant, or for some reason had not 
been telling us what they knew. 


ACCURACY OF CIA ESTIMATES 


With that as background, I came back and reported last October to 
the Defense Department. Then I began to ask why are we in the 
position of not really knowing the facts about Russia, or at least why 
the facts given to us led me, as a committee member, to an erroneous 
impression. I believe it goes to the organizational structure of the 
appropriation process. This year we have heard Secretary Wilson, 
Admiral Radford, and all of our top people come in and say Russia 
has this, Russia has that. Then when asked, “How do you know?” 
they told us the information comes from our Central Intelligence 
Agency. But Central Intelligence does not come before the Congress 
so we cannot go into the question of how sound these estimates are. I 
do not know that there is any cause and effect in it. Since we began 
to point this out and even talked about having Central Intelligence 
before the committee so we could question them about how they built 
up these estimates, I have been reading in the press and in the Secre- 
tary’s releases that we have reevaluated our estimates on Russia, that 
they did not have all these big bombers, that they had only five, that 
they did not have all this, they had only something else. 
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In the testimony a few days ago it was testified that in the Syming- 
ton committee hearings and in the report of last year which did a 
whole lot to lead the American people to figure that we needed more 
and more for defense—it was testified that the Symington commit- 
tee relied not on having Central Intelligence to go into the 1, 2, 3 of 
things that built up their report but they started off with only a find- 
ing by Central Intelligence and, taking that as a premise, of course 
the other follows. If we agree that Russia has so much, it follows 
hike the night follows the day that we must have so much more so 
long as our conflicts of interest are as they are today. The key to it, 
as I see it, is to go into the soundness of our estimate about the other 
side. With this experience it leads me to hope that there will be more 
questioning of Central Intelligence within the Department. I expect 
to move in this committee before we finish that we have Central In- 
telligence before us because they can give us a whole lot of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and still not give us the identification of Mr. X, who might be serving 
the interests of the American people. 

In connection with our efforts to cut defense appropriations down, 
being realistic, the Defense Department and the President have had a 
tough job. We spent $2 billion trying to keep Tito from joining Rus- 
sia but the sentiment of the American public was such that you could 
not even invite him over here to hurrah him a little bit to keep him on 
our side. You recall the situation with King Saud and Mayor Wag- 
ner. I would look behind Mayor Wagner and say it was the result 
of public opinion. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS TO PRESIDENT FOR EMERGENCY USE 


I am wondering in view of the public sentiment if we should not 
give attention, with your help, to the suggestion that this committee 
make substantial reductions in total amount by tying strings on it 
only and leaving it where it could be released by the President if cir- 
cumstances should require it. That leaves it where with the pate 
you have not really cut out things if the President should find oce 
sion to strengthen at any place. It would leave it that this commit- 
tee would not take the criticism that we were trying to interfere with 
national defense as such because we would leave it where it could be 
met to a larger degree if circumstances required. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR TRANSFER 


In that connection I would like to ask you how much money will 
you carry over at the end of this fiscal year which under your authority 
could be transferred from intended present use to another use even 
if it were on a temporary basis to meet any demands that would come 
up in the following 12 months. If you could give us a round figure, 
you may put the exact figure in later. 

Mr. McNet. In the past day and a half we have discussed several 
different times the amount carried over and the reasons therefor. The 
amount of free money is a certain sum in the Army and a little bit 
in the Marine Corps. All the rest is for something specific so long as 
we follow the present policy. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize that distinction, but I want my question to 
go deeper than that. I have reference to funds that may be com- 
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mitted for future expenditure beyond that 12 months but which 
during that 12 months for one use or another would be available to 
meet any emergency that might arise in the event the next 12 months’ 
funds were cut down. 

Mr. McNett. Actually, just thinking of the bookkeeping dollar fig- 
ure, about $3.6 billion will not bec ommitted. 

Mr. Wurrren. So on the present budget of $38 billion if this com- 
mittee in turn should not cut the $3 billion but actually set it aside 
with strings on it so it could be released only by the President, you 
would have for the next 12 months so far as actual expenditures were 
concerned the $35 billion that we might appropriate under that pro- 
cedure, you would have the $3,600 million which you have committed 
in the long run but which could be used if necessary within the 12 
months, plus the $3 billion which we had not cut out exactly but had 
merely put on the shelf to be released only by the President. 

The point I am making is that if the committee’s judgment were to 
prove unsound as the year progressed you would have actually about 
$6.6 billion which under proper circumstances could be made available 
to meet any emergency that might arise during the year. I am not 
saying that at the end of that 12 months we might not have to rectify 
some things, but in a 12 months’ period you would have that much of a 
cushion to meet anything that the joint opinion of the military people 
might require. 

Mr. McNeu.. The only way you would get the $3.6 billion is to take 
the amounts definitely set aside to complete shipe which have been 
authorized by the Congress, for example, and that type of thing. 

Mr. Wurrren. But which you will not spend in the coming 12 
months ? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. To be as responsive as possible to 
your question, I do not see where that would actually solve the basic 
problem that faces us because in effect it postpones any decision that 
might otherwise be made. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do not misunderstand me. I am not trying to lead 
you to say that that would be a good way to handle Government 

udgeting year in and year out. I trust this committee would not cut 
it to $35 billion unless we had reason to believe that that would 
likely meet our prime needs, but if we exercised what we thought was 
sound judgment and cut $3 billion off the existing budget, but left it 
available from the standpoint of being released by the President if 
circumstances required, in addition to “that if something unexpected 
exceeded even the $3 billion you could, under the law, on a temporary 
basis, use these funds that you have by transfer and come to Congress 
thereafter in that you are not going to spend the actual money in the 
next 12 months. 

Mr. McNett. Of course, that would require pretty much across-the- 
board flexibility between appropriations. It might start something 
which it has taken us years to correct now, and that is getting these 
things pretty well pinned down by appropriation. I think that has 
to be considered. 

Mr. Wnirren. You are discussing this from the standpoint of 
accounting and bookkeeping and budget handling, and it is well that 
you do. 

Mr. McNerz. And program management as well. 
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Mr. Wuirren. This committee is dealing with national defense. 
When we had this resolution calling on the President to help us, I 
told them I was absolutely sincere that I thought we absolutely 
needed his help in military and foreign aid because with public temper 
being built up to the point it is, w hen you get to that “holy cow” field 

ou need all the help to stand with you and we need the President’s 
hele. Therefore, I am asking whatever the effects on our efforts to 
keep this thing in line bookkeeping and budgetwise, it still would 
largely be available if some unexpected emergency should arise so far 
as money is concerned for the next 12-month period. 

Mr. McNett. I would say that if that were the conclusion of the 
committee in its final deliberations on this bill, the first area to be 
considered is the policy with regard to spare parts in aircraft pro- 
curement, which was discussed this morning rather completely with 
Mr. Wigglesworth and I believe Mr. Scrivner. You are arriving 
at amounts which are not far from the amounts that were talked 
about just in these two principal areas. In the Army, as I mentioned 
this morning, there are funds carried over to apply against the 1959 
request, and both on and off the record I think I mentioned to the 
committee the reasons that it was handled this way. Although I 
would like to point out again it is quite rigidly controlled, so it is not 
a loose number of dollars. One of our problems, Mr. Whitten— and 
I think we are making some progress with it—is getting a great deal 
more respect for the programs and for what is laid out and for the 
dollar, and so forth, than we had 3 or 4 years ago—the principles of 
which always break down during a period of war or emergency. 
They broke down during World War II and during the Korean war. 
We are getting a battering on that at the moment. We still have 
have some things to do. I hope that in your deliberations you con- 
sider that phase of it. 

Mr. Wuitren. I am definitely of the same opinion. I draw your 
attention to the fact that during the last Congress I had this small 
group to investigate the procurement policies legislation and I am in 
thorough accord with you. I am just saying that the committee and 
the Congress in the exercise of their judgment would decide what 
you had to have this year, and if perchance in the next 12 months 
something unexpected showed up, with all these problems you have 
seen in making any change, even acccepting that that is possible— 
you would not want this as a permanent policy—I am still saying 
that this money would be available to where you had not nec essarily 
prevented the ‘Defense Department from using that money to meet 
it even though it would have the side effects which you mention of 
slowing you down and trying to have an orderly run household 
budget wise. 

Mr. McNett. If the committee does consider it, I suggest thinking 
of the policy matters on aircraft and spares as being the two biggest 
accounts. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do not misunderstand me. I have reference to the 
$3 billion in this year’s budget in addition to any that we might put on 
the shelf for the President to release. I am saying the carryover funds 
which will not be expended in the next 12 months so far as any law 
is concerned could be transferred to anything that might come up in 
the year if circumstances required and the il] ‘effects would come from 
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this procedure business, which is important but would not be insur- 
mountable. 
Mr. McNetn. The two areas I mention total $2 billion. 


EVALUATION OF INTELLIGENCE REPORTS ON RUSSIA 


As to the other problem on the intelligence and the evaluation of 
intelligence and the effects on our forces, it seems to me I recall that 
when Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford appeared here in Janu- 
ary and early February, Mr. Wilson I think repeated his remark that 
he did not think the Russians were 40 feet tall, and Admiral Radford 
I think indicated to you that he discounted many intelligence reports. 
He said he took some of them—lI forget his exact expression, but he 
thought there was a tendency to overstatement or something like that. 
Whether it is discounted purposely or not might be open to question, 
but certainly intelligence of the type you talk about is discounted. It 
is discounted in translating it into dollars to the extent that you feel 
a little safer about reducing what was actually close to a $50 billion 
initial request to the amount which is presented to this committee. In 
part that discount has already been applied. It may not have been 
done perfectly. That is open to question. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE EFFICIENCY AND ELIMINATE WASTE 


Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman yield at that point a moment / 

In connection with this problem which you and Mr. Whitten are 
discussing I have in my hand a folder which I do not often read, from 
the Kiplinger Washington Agency. businessmen read this. Our 
constituents read it. Here is a quote in the March 16, 1957, issue: 

In defense alone the waste probably runs into the billions. A report citing 
examples is now in the hands of the Secretary of Defense. 

Some people when they read this believe that this is the law and the 
gospel. It is pretty hard for us to explain at times to our constituents 
why we cannot cut the defense budget by billions when there are state- 
ments like that all over the country. 

Mr. McNet. If such statements were gospel that would be correct. 

Mr. Manon. What is your brief comment on that ? 

Is there such a report in the hands of the Secretary ? 

Mr. McNet.. No. I know of no such report. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe that is the Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. McNett. Unless they do refer to the Hoover Commission re- 
port. None of their committees that I know of—and I have searched 
and I have queried individuals as well as groups—have ever docu- 
mented it. It is a figure pulled out of the air. As a matter of fact it 
has been stated, as I mentioned this morning, if we just get accrual 
accounting we can save $4 billion a year. It will not. Yet there is a 
bill on the other side of the Congress which was introduced by a 
long list of very distinguished people, which is seductive on its face, 
which says in effect if you go to contract authority and go to the 
accrual basis of accounting you will save tremendous sums. $4 billion 
is the figure which has been used. This just will not happen. 

I will not say the place is perfectly run. I will say that I have 
been around the place quite a while and I have never seen so many 
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people trying to improve it. That goes for both uniformed and 
civilian personne]. Unquestionably we are still making errors in 
computation of requirements. Many people in this business and many 
of my good friends in business do not quite understand the problems 
that we have to deal with, and in a sense, you have to deal with. 

When Mr. Wilson was in General Motors he used to have on his 
desk every 10 days a report. I used to read it when I used to be con- 
nected, not with his former company but with that business. Every 
week or every 10 days you would have the report which shows exactly 
the number of automobiles by type, model, and make registered in 
every county in the United States. You had a perfect feel of what 
the market required and yet you find that the automobile industry 
overproduced at times. You notice in 1955 they overproduced a bit— 
even with the 10 day reports which are probably as accurate a meas- 
ure as one could have. 

Unfortunately we do not have any sales reports showing the ac- 
ceptance of our product—that comes only about every 20 years 
when somebody starts shooting. We are planning for a very indefi- 
nite thing at an indefinite time and of indefinite magnitude. I have 
often said that the military people did a pretty good job of plan- 
ning when they invaded Saipan or Okinawa on the size of the forces 
that it took to do the job, how long it would take them, and how 
they would go about it. Maybe there were some mistakes, but they 
did a pretty good job. No one would say that we had too much 
force at Okinawa, because for a week or two or three it was perhaps 
a little bit in the balance. Saipan and Guam are similar examples. 
The supplies to back it up were enormous, but in retrospect you can- 
not say that they had too much for the effort. The same thing is 
true of the invasion of E urope, but there they had a pretty good idea 
of the force they were going to meet and the terrain on which they 
were going to meet them. ‘They had a definite date. The planners 
were told, “We are going in on June 6, and you have so many months 
to get ready for it.” 

But in this a we are in now we are geting ready for what, 
at what date, of what magnitude? It is a different situation. 

I know there has been some debate about the WAC uniforms. 
They bought too many in 1952. The Army admits it. Yet that 
was a 4 months’ mobilization supply. Yes, it was 7 or 8 years’ supply 
on a peacetime issue basis with the number of Wacs that are cur- 
rently in the service. However, if the Army went to 40,000 W acs, pe 
initially planned, they had in effect enough to equip them for 
months. 

Mr. Manon. But let me point out to you that this story that you 
read in the papers on Sunday would leave the impression with the 
average citizen that a bunch of wild, irresponsible people are running 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. McNew. That is correct, sir. They talked about the food 
count, saying $200 million could be saved if we did not give them 
money for meals for the posts, camps, and stations. Somebody for- 
got that we discount those figures 14 percent in the Navy and 16 per- 
cent in the Air Force. Why the difference? Air Force stations are 
all on shore and the average absenteeism for meals is about 16 per- 
cent. On ships at sea they have to be aboard. Therefore there is : 
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slight difference. Are we right? Maybe it ought to be 15 and 17 or 
13 and 15, but at least we are making an effort to try to keep those 
things in balance. 

Mr. Manon. The implication was that you are throwing away 
$200 million a year buying food that you did not utilize. 

Mr. McNew. That is the impression that is created, but it is not 
sO. 

Mr. Manon. I could not believe that. I do not see how anybody 
could do that. 

Mr. McNem. There was a time that the Navy handled it a little 
bit different way before a uniform method was prescribed for all the 
services. What they did was to figure on the total number author- 
ized to be fed, but had a slightly lower daily subsistence rate for the 
year. Now they are all on “the same basis and with the same basic 
allowance for food, considering the different conditions. 

Mr. Manon. I am sorry, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. McNet. Excuse me for getting off the track. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is not because of the Kiplinger Letter but 
because the public lives around your installations. I do not mean to 
take a thing away from Mr. MeNeil and Mr. Wilson and your efforts, 
but anybody who reads our investigation of procurement policies 
and practices would feel, as I do, that there is more waste in the De- 
fense Department than all the rest of the Government put together. 
I believe that. I still give you credit for trying to keep it down and 
to prevent it. The reason the American people feel as they do is that 
those who live around these establishments receive evidences of it. 
Go talk to anybody who lives in an area where you run an establish- 
ment. 

Mr. McNerm. Mr. Whitten, I do not disagree with you, and I said 
earlier that we certainly are not perfect, and we have a lot of things 
to do. 

Mr. Wurrren. This is no criticism of you. I do not know of any- 
body who tries harder but you are trying to run the biggest thing in 
the world. I know you try hard, and I think the Secretary does. But 
the very bigness of it leads to these things that we are talking about. 

I am of the opinion that you have a big percentage of waste in it. 
It is easier to agree on that than it is to find some way to prevent it. 


TENDENCY TO OVERESTIMATE MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. McNetu. I would like to touch on one more point without be- 
laboring it, and that is this. 

Here “perhaps I am changing character. I am going to work the 
military uniformed side of the street, if I may, for a minute. If we 
asked the Chief of Police of Washington, whom I do not know per- 
sonally but I understand he is doing a pretty good job, to present to us 
the size of the police force he would need which would eliminate rob- 
bery, yokings, and all the other things that go on in big cities, if he did 
not come up with a requirement of some twenty or thirty or forty 
thousand policemen, two in every block and a cruiser every half mile, 
I would be a little bit surprised. We have to remember that the mili- 
tary people in defense are asked by 160 million or 170 million people 
to have enough on hand to protect them under any circumstance or 
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eventuality. That is behind a lot of these stated requirements. If we 

‘annot have a system to bring that somewhat into balance and focus, I 
think we are not doing the job. When a person is given a job anda 
pretty specific statement of what he is supposed to do to protect you 
and me, I just cannot get too angry with his statement of what it takes 
to do the job, and be able to cope with every contingency, even though 
I might disagree with his recommendations. That is the point I am 
trying to make. 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE SPENDING ON NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Wurrren. Let me interrupt to say I recognize that. It makes 
our job a little bit more difficult because we have to recognize it. A 
coach does not have too many players, and of course milits ary people 
could not have too much from their standpoint to guarantee against 
any eventuality and contingency. Recognizing that we have to bal- 
ance the effects on the national economy, I would like to review with 
you where this leads. I heard the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee 2 years ago, presenting a bill to the House for Public Works 
acquisition, say to the House of Representatives, “There is something 
in this bill for everybody.” I have heard many Members of Congress 
say if you cut back military expenditures in their area we would be 
facing unemployment. I have heard offered as an excuse by the Air 
Force for accepting defective planes that otherwise it would slow the 
contractor down. I have in this record with which you are perhaps 
familiar that in the last 5 years the military had spent $80 billion with 
different corporations in the United States. The leader was General 
Motors, about $7 billion in 5 years. The stocks in those corporations 
have gone up from an average of 57-plus in 1950 to an average of 147- 
plus during the same time. The real danger in this is that a whole lot 
of things may be in line but they have crept in there in an effort to put 
something in everybody’s district to give everybody contracts. 1 
recall that the Democratic candidate for President last year said we 
ought to put some more contracts with American Motors, otherwise it 
was going to fold up. That aspect of it, which may be handled dollar- 
wise ~ completely honestly, may be only a pump-priming operation 
rather than based on military need. 

I could go on and on citing things that I have learned since I have 
been on this committee where I seriously question the military value 
of things. It comes back to this: Waste in this may not be that you 
are not getting what you pay for but what you are paying for may 
have no real contribution toward real national defense. I am giving 
detail on this because, like Mr. Mahon, I believe we have to seek 
some sense of balance and cut out things which do not contribute, 
wherever they exist. I think we are faced with that. In that effort 
to cut them out we need the help of yourself, Mr. Wilson, and our 
President; because public interest has built up to the point that it 
has. 

I had a man come to me and say that he recognized that we need 
to center our efforts in fewer places and it was in line to cut one out, 
but that was because that was largely done by the Government at 
a less cost and you elected ‘te keep the one which was by 
contract. I do not make that as a charge. I just say it was reported 
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to me that when it came to narrowing down the field of operations 
you kept the more expensive one done by contract because of the 
influence of the contractor as against keeping the one where you per- 
haps were doing a little better job at much less cost when you were 
doing it iadetin ty the Government. 

Mr. McNeu. I sat in on a good many of those discussions and I 
heard not one reference to that phase in any discussion at all. Second, 
the Jupiter has not been cut out as yet. The only thing that has been 
definitely decided on missiles has been that the Army will not get into 
the 1,500-mile range as far as use is concerned. It has not been de- 
cided which missile will be the one finally adopted. 

Mr. Wuirren. As I say I am just repeating reports to me by 
another Member of Congress who incidentally is not from that area, 
either, but is on the Armed Services Committee, so he has some occa- 
sion to know. So I would like the record to show at this point differ- 
ent ways in which the Jupiter project is financed and implemented 
as against the other by contract. 

Mr. McNetu. Part of Jupiter is by contract, too. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am talking about percentagewise. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MILITARY OPERATIONS WHICH DO NOT CONTRIBUTE ‘TO DEFENSE 


Mr. Wuirrten. I would like to put this statement in the record. I 
would like to say that I have listened to the testimony and I am of 
the opinion that anyone who reads our investigation on procurement 
policies and practices will reach the conclusion, and anyone who 
looks at the public works expansion in World War II will clearly 
see, that a whole lot of things were done which did not contribute to 
real defense: anyone living around military establishments will agree. 
In saying that I do not mean to reflect on you, Mr. Secretary, or Mr, 
Wilson, or anyone else because I know you are making efforts to im- 
prove on it. But there are lots of factors which are beyond your 
control as individuals or beyond the control of your position and 
beyond my control. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Further questions, Mr. Mahon ? 

Further questions, gentlemen / 

Thank you, Mr. McNeil. Of course, our appreciation extends also 
to the members of your staff who are here with you. You have been 
very helpful to the committee. 

Mr. McNet. Thank you kindly. 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will stand in recess. 
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Monpay, Marcu 25, 1957. 
STRATEGIC MOBILITY 


WITNESSES 


ADM. ARTHUR W. RADFORD, CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

COL. CLEMENT W. BIRD, USAF 

CAPT. FRANCIS J. BLOUIN, USN 

COL. WILLIAM B. ROSSON, USA, CHAIRMAN’S STAFF GROUP, OFFICE, 
CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

CAPT. WILLIAM MOTT, USN, MILITARY ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIR- 
MAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Some time ago it was decided that we would have a presentation 
in regard to airlift and Admiral Radford, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, assumed the responsibility of making the presentation. We 
have him before us this morning, and we will proceed. Adniiral, 
about how long will it take you to make this presentation? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think it will take about 30 minutes. 

Mr. Manon. Will that give a general outline of the whole picture? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. I was going to start off with an 
introductory paragraph, and I have with me Colonel Rosson, Captain 
Blouin, and Colonel Bird, the officers who form the Chairman’s staff 
group assistants. 

Mr. Manon. They work with the Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will this be on or off the record? 

Admiral Raprorp. This will be on the record, but part of it is classified. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Proceed without interruption until you 
have finished the presentation. 


ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT TO MEET REAL NEEDS 


Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
when I testified before this committee in January the question arose 
as to whether we had sufficient airlift for the rapid overseas move- 
ment of the necessary military forces in the event of an emergency. 
At that time I indicated that we had in being and had programed 
sufficient airlift to meet our real needs. This is exactly the view I 
hold today. This presentation has been prepared to cover the major 
factors that must be taken into account when considering military 
airlift and mobility in general. I believe it is vitally important that 
this committee have a proper feel for all the elements of mobility and 
the place of mobility in our current military concept. 

Colonel Rosson will give the rest of this presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MOBILITY DEFINED 


Colonel Rosson. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, to give us a common 
starting point let me first define the term ‘mobility’ (chart 1 on p. 
2050). It is the ability to shift military forces with their capabilities 
in a timely manner from one place to another in the application of 
appropriate military power. 
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We speak of mobility as either tactical or strategic (ch. 2 on p. 
2051). We associate tactical mobility with the employment of forces 
within the battle area. We associate strategic mobility with the 
deployment of forces from the United States to overseas areas or 
from one overseas area to another. 


TON-MILES OF AIR TRANSPORT REQUIRED COMPARED WITH SEA TRANSPORT 


Today I plan to concentrate on strategic mobility. First I will 
point out some of those characteristics or factors which make our 
forces mobile and some of the inherent difficulties we encounter. 
To permit a better perspective of our mobility program, I wish to 
give you an appreciation of its magnitude (ch. 3 on facing page). 

I invite your attention to the ton-mile figures on this chart. These 
indicate that over 25 55 billion ton-miles of cargo were lifted by military 
and commercial lift in a recent annual peacetime period. Note that 
sealift exceeds airlift by a vast margin. 

Mr. Manon. What period? 

Colonel Rosson. For the commercial cargo, sir, the year 1955 was 
taken as the calendar year and, because there were not comparable 
military figures to go along with it, a representative set of figures for 
the military for fiscal year 1956 were used. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you repeat that, please? 

Colonel Rosson. The commercial figures represented on this chart 
were applicable to the calendar year 1955. The military figures for 
comparison are those of fiscal year 1956. We consider that they 
mesh up to give a representative example. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Rosson. In response to your question, sir, | would like to 
mention that this chart is used to give the committee a feel of the 
overall magnitude of the mobility problem that we intend to discuss 
later this morning. It is intended to show without going into too 
much detail that in a representative or illustrative annual peacetime 
period a total of 255 billion ton-miles of cargo were airlifted and 
sealifted by commercial and military means. 

Mr. WiacLesworru. In 12 months? 

Colonel Rosson. In a 12-month period, that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You say commercial calendar 1955 and military fiseal 
1956? 

Colonel Rosson. It is also intended to show—— 

Mr. Manon. But the air transport accounts for less than one-half 
of 1 percent of that; is that correct? 

Colonel Rosson. Yes, sir. 

I believe that if we have conveyed that, the chart has served its 
purpose. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that only one-half of 1 percent of the 
total lift is airlift. 

Colonel Rosson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have a commercial airlift of 604 MTM? 

Colonel Rosson. Million ton-miles. That is commercial airlift. 
The other figure is 669 million ton-miles by military airlift. That 
represents one-half of 1 percent of the total annual lift. 

Mr. Forp. Is that just within the continental limits? 

Colonel Rosson. That is overseas. 
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Mr. Manon. That is not overseas. It says peacetime economy of 
the United States requires. 

Admiral Raprorp. This is to and from the United States and the 
rest of the world. 

Mr. Manon. That is what you mean. You are not talking about 
lift within the United States? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think we understand it, but I do not think anybody 
could understand it much quicker. 

Colonel Rosson. It is readily apparent when we speak of mobility 
that sea lift is without question the backbone of overseas transport. 
In addition to the enormous tonnages involved, it must be remembered 
that all equipment is not air transportable. There are certain types of 
equipment, such as tanks, which do not lend themselves to movement 
by air, and therefore we must look to sea transportation to attain the 
desired mobility of all of these military components. There is no 
alternative to sea movement for the lift of large military forces. | 
should like to make it clear, however, that although airlift is but a 
small percentage of the whole, it is a most vital part. It cannot 
be replaced by any other form of transportation. 


MOBILITY READINESS 


Let us now turn to some of the more important factors in mobility. 
(Chart 4 on facing page.) To achieve any type of mobility we must 
first have ready forces, organized, trained, and equipped to carry out 
their task with little or no advance notice. These forces must be 
capable of reacting quickly. They must be prepared in advance for 
moving and have prepackaged equipment and supplies. They must 
be outfitted with equipment designed with mobility in mind. In 
short, they must be ready to go. Without this characteristic of 
readiness, the fastest means of transportation one could conceive 
would be of little military value. Here are a few examples of our 
forces having this characteristic of readiness. The Army has combat- 
ready divisions in continental United States and overseas. Sup- 
porting these divisions we find atomic artillery and rocket units. 
New Army missile commands are currently being organized. One 
such unit is already deployed to Italy. The Navy possesses fast 
carrier task forces; the Marines their amphibious forces. The Air 
Force has the Strategic Air Command and the Tactical Air Command. 
Supporting the services we have the Military Air Transport Service 
and the Military Sea Transport Service. 
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NEED FOR DEPLOYMENT 


Second, we find that the time involved in movement of a force to a 
military objective is a major factor in mobility. (Chart 5 on facing 

age.) If we can shorten the distance by forward prepositioning of 
forbes and reserve supplies, we will also shorten the time required for 
the application of a military force. Specific examples of forces which 
now have this characteristic of mobility are the Army’s divisions and 
atomic fire-support units in Europe and the Far East, the Navy’s 
6th and 7th Fleets with their Marine amphibious elements in the 
Mediterranean and Far East, respectively, and the Air Force’s 
Strategic Air Command and Tactical Air Command, which are con- 
tinually rotating between the United States and forward overseas 
bases. 
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NECESSITY FOR EXISTENCE OF ESTABLISHED SUPPORT FACILITIES 


A third important characteristic of mobility is the necessity for the 
existence of established routes, terminals, and bases through which 
our forces must move and from which they must be supported in 
combat. 

Consider now what this characteristic means in connection with 
moving forces by air transport. (Chart 6 on facing page.) Use 
as an example the movement to a base or terminal area some 6,000 
miles from the United States. For each ton of cargo airlifted, about 
3% tons of fuel must be distributed along the route and at the ter- 
minal. Ground control approach systems, communications systems, 
and weather service, as well as fuel and maintenance facilities, must 
be manned and operational to assure dependability of the route 
system. There must be terminals capable of receiving, unloading, 
and servicing the aircraft expeditiously, and these capabilities must 
be operational at the time of need. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to understand that chart a little better, 
Would you throw it back? You say for each ton of cargo airlifted, 
3.5 tons of fuel must be distributed along the route and at the ter- 
minal. Do you mean the other end of the line, or from which the 
cargo emanates? 

Admiral Raprorp. At the end of the line. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, suppose you are airlifting from the 
National Airport here overseas; are you including the fuel at the 
destination? 

Admiral Raprorp. We are not including fuel there. 

Mr. Manon. You are not including the fuel that you have to have 
there? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


FUEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the total tonnage of fuel that is required to 
airlift a ton of cargo overseas and return the plane? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is 3% tons plus what the plane starts out with. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the average large plane carry a half ton of fuel? 

Admiral Raprorp. Oh, it carries more than that. 

Mr. Sixes. You can supply that for us. 

Mr. Manon. If you know right now, you can give it to us. 

(ye information is as follows:) 

The C—54 earries 10% tons of fuel. 

The C-97 carries 23 tons of fuel. 

The C-118 carries 16 tons of fuel. 

The C-121 carries 18 tons of fuel. 

The C-124 carries 33 tons of fuel. 


Colonel Birp. Some of the planes carry up to 200,000 pounds of 
fuel. That would be about 100 tons. 

Mr. Manon. Some of these planes are the Constellation type—— 

Colonel Birp. On the C-124 I can give it to you more exactly. 
About 30 tons of fuel for the C—124. 
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Mr. Srexs. That does not seem to be a very realistic figure. | 
wonder if you could not attempt to work it out for us, as you worked 
out this information? You say 3% tons of fuel must be distributed 
along the route and at the terminal. Then give us an average of the 
total amount of fuel required to airlift a ton of cargo. 

(The information is as follows:) 

“How many tons of fuel is required to move a ton of cargo,’’ would depend on 
the number of miles the move is going to be. On a 6,000 mile leg it would require 
3 tons of fuel at the en route bases and terminal for every ton of cargo moved. 
To illustrate with 1 aircraft, a C—124 aircraft which carries about 20 tons of 
cargo, would require 70 tons of fuel at en route bases and terminals. 

Mr. Manon. He is using a certain type of plane and it would be 
easy to do. 

Admiral Raprorp. It varies with the type of plane. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but this other varies, too. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, but this is a figure that would depend on 
the type of plane. It is a figure that comes very close. 

Mr. Manon. I think you could get a figure that would be fairly 
close. You use only certain types of planes. You use them in 
certain relationships. 

All right. Proceed. 


UNCERTAINTY OF AVAILABILITY OF TERMINALS 


Colonel Rosson. Suppose fully capable terminals are where we 
need them. There is still no guarantee that we could use them 
freely, particularly in areas around the Communist bloc. Enemy 
opposition to the use of air routes and terminals would seem to be a 
reasonable expectation, but air defense facilities may or may not be 
available. Then, too, the availability of any base would be uncertain 
when the host country is unsympathetic to our purpose. 


WEATHER PROBLEMS 


One cannot ignore the effect of nonflying weather on an airlift 
system. While modern electronic control systems have gone far to- 
ward overcoming the problems associated with unfavorable flying 
conditions, optimum mobility may not always be achieved in the face 
of uncooperative weather. 


HIGH COST OF AIRLIFT 


Thus, it is apparent that plans requiring the simultaneous airlift of 
one or more divisions in a 24-hour period would necessitate a tremen- 
dous fleet of aircraft, manned and ready, together with established 
routes and fully equipped terminals. I need not elaborate that such 
a capability would involve tremendous costs. In this regard, an 
economic aspect warrants our attention, namely, that the ratio of 
cost of airlift over sealift, depending on the distance involved, will 
vary from about 20 to 1 to about 40 to 1. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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ADEQUACY OF PRESENT AND PROGRAMED AIRLIFT CAPABILITIES 


Colonel Rosson. Yes, sir. Our evaluation indicates that the avail- 
able airlift, in being, and programed for the future will support this 
concept. 

Mr. Fioop. This concept. That is the one you just outlined? 

Colonel Rosson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the concept in simple words? Do you know 
it well enough to give it without reading it, Colonel? 

Colonel Rosson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is it? 

Solonel Rosson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. You say that is the current strategic concept? 

Colonel Rosson. For general war; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WieeLtesworrn. You used the phrase airlift in being and 
programed for the future. Programed for the future within what 
time? 

Colonel Rosson. Our figures that we will use in this presentation 
go through the fiscal year 1960, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that also carry the assumption that there will not 
be a great need for other actions, that there will not be a great need for 
ground action? 

Admiral Raprorp. We do not know. 

Mr. Wiae.eswortu. Do I understand that the opinion is that we 
have sufficient Air Force now and that we shall continue to have 
through 1960 with what is programed? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


GROUND ACTION 


Admiral Raprorp. We do not know how much ground action there 
would be if there was an exchange of atomic attack. We do not 
envisage ground actions of the type that we had in World War II. 

Mr. Sikes. You do not envisage long, drawn out ground action. 

Admiral Raprorp. It may be long, drawn out, but I do not think 
it will be of the magnitude—there will not be large armies fighting 
each other. 

Mr. Sixss. From the amount of airlift which my information leads 
me to believe is available, apparently you do not anticipate much 
ground action of any type. 

Admiral Raprorp. We do not say that. We do not know. 

Mr. Sikus. All right. 


AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS AFTER INITIAL PHASE OF WAR 


Mr. Manon. The point is, as | understand it, that regardless of 
the amount of ground action after this massive retaliatory effort, you 
would not rely very heavily upon airlifting of men or supplies for 
the continuation of the war after the initial big strike. 
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Admiral Raprorp. We do expect to rely heavily on airlift but it 
will not be used primarily to move large contingents of Army forces. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of airlift would it be? 

Admiral Raprorp. In support of all these forces we have around 
the world. We have five divisions, for instance, over in Europe. 
We would be flying replacement personnel over to them, certain other 
supplies, depending on what happened during the atomic exchange. 
We have estimated airlift requirements for months after the general 
war. 

Mr. Mauon. But, generally speaking, after the initial phase of the 
war, you would not expect to move large numbers of troops in the 
sense of an expeditionary force by air? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You would use the airlift to supply the cargoes re- 
quired and supply replacements and to meet emergencies which you 
have calculated through your various studies. 

Admiral Raprorp. We have very excellent figures on the Korean 
war. Most of the combat units moved by sea to Korea, but the 
replacement personnel—and there were literally thousands of them 
went across by air. Very much cargo, high priority cargo, went across 
by air. But the great majority of the cargo, went by sea. That is 
what we said in here. 

This concept does not call for the airlift of huge land armies into 
the battle area during the first hours of a general war. 

Mr. Manon. Large movements will not be by air after the initial 
strike? 

Admiral Raprorp. Probably not. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course in any future war, God forbid, you anticipate 
much, much more enemy air action than you encountered in Kores, 
I hope, of all types and kinds, short and long range. That might 
interfere with our transport. 

Admiral Raprorp. We take that into account. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you mean to say that you are not 
anticipating that a future war would in any way resemble the Korean 
war from the standpoint of air activity. 

Admiral Raprorp. | was only giving that illustration of the require- 
ments for transport which exist. 

Mr. Firoop. Then your statement with reference to Korea was given 
to the committee only and solely for the purpose of indicating the 
quantity of transport and how it moves. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. For no other value? 

Admiral Raprorp. For no other value. 


UNITED STATES AIRLIFT COMPARED WITH THAT OF OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. As | understand it now, the United States appar- 
ently has more air transport and compares favorably with any other 
country. under present conditions. | am talking about peacetime 
operations. 

Admiral Raprorp. We have much more than anybody else. 

Mr. Wuirren. Our peacetime operations between the United 
States and the rest of the world by air, figures only one-half of 1 percent? 

Admiral Raprorp. Of our total. 
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LIMITATIONS ON USE OF AIRLIFT 


Mr. Wuirren. Of our total. If we get into an all-out war and we 
say we cannot be fooling around with regular transport, sO we are 
going to substitute air transport for the other, that will mean a 200 
percent increase and the amount of drain on the Treasury would be 
tremendous. It would mean we probably would multiply our annual 
defense budget by 10 or 15. ‘The point I make is that when you set 
out to say that we must have air transport to carry on regular ac- 
tivity it would mean some 10 or 15 times as much in our national 
budget as we now have if you want to substitute air transport for 
regular transport. Would you not say so, Admiral? 

Admiral Raprorp. We could not do it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Economically you just could not do it. 

Admiral Raprorp. Practically we could not. There are certain 
types of cargo that cannot be moved by air. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. The point I make, so many folks 
say that is one of our weaknesses in the United States. We give 
Russia the right to fight on every front at the same time and we want 
the last thing in every unit at the earliest possible moment and the 
parts will not fit together. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Proceed. 

Colonel Rosson. Briefly, then, this covers the use of strategic 
airlift during general war. We recognize the many problems of air- 
lift under these conditions and we plan to meet them. 


USE OF AIRLIFT IN MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Now Jet us look at some of the lesser contingencies such as periph- 
eral or local aggressions in which the United States 7 be called 
upon to use military force. First, take an example of an actual 
situation which took place recently in the Middle Kast. 

In support of the United Nations decision of November 5, 1956, to 
intervene in the Suez crisis, the United States nr pan ‘to airlift 
the initial forces from their parent countries to staging bases in Italy 
and in Lebanon. Within a matter of days we had moved units from 
Colombia, India, Scandinavia, and Indonesia into the two staging 
bases, and from our advance supply bases in Europe had fed, equipped, 
and otherwise assisted those forces to make them fully capable of 
carrying out their mission. ‘This is now a matter of ee and it 
might be interesting to note the comment thereon made by a spokes- 
man of the Secretary General of the United Nations in a letter dated 
November 30, 1956, less than 30 days after the movement was even 
thought of. He wrote in part as follows, and L quote: 

The United Nations emergency force has now successfully passed through its 
precarious early stages of organization, and as of today there are some 2,500 
officers and men with their arms and equipment in Egypt. Another 1,500 will 
soon be there. * * * 

Mr. FLoop. How many did the U. N. move in 15 days? 

Colonel Rosson. 1 haven’t the answer to that figure on days, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Can you supply it? How many did you move from 
3 areas in 15 days? 

Colonel Rosson. Very well, sit 
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Mr. Manon. You said, Colonel, within a matter of days. A year 
is a matter of days. It would be a little exaggeration to say so. It 
is obvious now that you are talking about a letter which was written 
within 30 days, so make it a little more specific, if you can, and give 
us the numbers moved and the pounds of cargo moved. 

Colonel Rosson. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Froop. What I mean, Colonel, is how many bodies did you 
move and what did they carry? Rifles? 

Admiral Raprorp. Personal equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. Personal equipment and troops in the first 15 days, 
how many, and pick 3 countries. 

Colonel Rosson. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do not pick three countries from Central Europe or 
Western Europe. 

Colonel Rosson. Very well, sir. 

(Information referred to follows:) 


Totrat ArrRurrtr BY UNirep Srates Air Force 


On November 5, 1956, the United Nations General Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution establishing a U. N. Command for an emergency international force. The 
Department of Defense was alerted by its U. N. representatives that the United 
States would be requested to provide the airlift for the U. N. force. First re- 
quests for pickup were received on November 9 and actual pickups were com- 
menced on November 10. 

All requests were not received simultaneously, but were made for dates on 
which troops would be ready. All pickup dates were met as scheduled. 

The total airlift involved a movement of approximately 3,600 personnel and 
900,000 pounds of personal equipment. 


Country airlifted Lifted by— Dates | Aircraft 








Cargo | Passen- 
gers 
SD eiiiind cal cctenica MATS..._.| Nov. 10-Dee. 3-. DEN Rn katacman 19, 230 529 
Dn idivn miepiccceesuccses) Dace tT Th Bee abe i 2 ‘di 43 
India..............-....----.]| MATS-....| Nov. 23-Dee, 31...| 17 C-121’s, 6 C-124’s, 219, 185 952 
2 R7V’s. 
Indonesia..._......-. bine BEATS. ..34 Thee OO41...23..5.}, 3 BTV 2.0... vee, 5, 000 ) 
crc sitiaien utente FEAF.....| Jan. 6-12_.-.- 9 C-124’s | 90,600 648 
Norway, Denmark, Fin- | USAFE--...| Nov. 10-Dec. 11 20 C-124’s, 23 C- 570, 000 1, 481 
land, and Sweden. 119’s, 4 C-54’s. 
Th -dtdtihbithnh eda ddbinnrdkbutibentbbtntbbstkhvkknétcos pbnuinn 904, 015 3, 603 








Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Colonel Rosson (reading) : 

This could not have been possible in the very short time since the resolutions 
on the force were adopted without the splendid cooperation we have received from 
the United States every step of the way. The prompt and efficient airlifting by 
United States aircraft, the generous access to United States supplies in the 
Mediterranean area, the never-failing assistance from the staff of the United States 
mission, and from appropriate departments of the Government have been major 
contributions to the United Nations emergency force effort thus far. 


Mr. Fioop. You indicate if there was no enemy air action at that 
time. 

Colonel Rosson. Very well, sir; as you wish. 

The actions of our Sixth Fleet and troop-carrier aircraft during the 
same crisis in moving United States citizens out of the affected area 
within hours is also a matter of history and is an example of the 
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soundness and flexibility of the mobility characteristics we have built 
into our forces. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN LIMITED WAR 


Mr. FLoop. May I ask this, Admiral. I have no opinion about 
this and I wonder what yours is. If the imminence of all-out A and H 
attack in general warfare against a common enemy is admitted, 
which we are committed, and everybody knows it, as a deterrent, 
why would not our commitment publicly to the same kind of weapons 
if and when necessary in a limited area be even more of a deterrent? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think it is. 

Mr. FLoop. Then why do we not make the commitment? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not sure offhand. 1 think it is pretty 
generally understood that the United States is not going to allow 
themselves to be defeated with their best weapons still unused. 

Mr. Fioop. If there is any doubt in your mind—and there seems 
to be, and there is in mine—why should not that doubt be clarified at 
the very highest level if we want to stop wars before they take place 
instead. of showing how easy we can stop them? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not sure it has not been. 

Mr. Fioop. The very fact that you are not sure is important. You 
are Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. If you are not sure, do you not think 
that, first, your doubt should be cleared and then everybody’s else’s 
worldwide? 

Admiral Raprorp. I am quite sure that all our friends know it 
and our enemies assume it. Sometimes we leave some of these things 
for the enemy to guess a little bit. 

Mr. Fioop. If you guess that is not quite a deterrent. I return 
now to my question. If your first premise was sound—and I am sure 
it is—and if we wish to stop any war from breaking out, even small 
ones, if we can, rather than prove how quickly we can stop them after 

they start, do you not think that first we should clear the doubt in 
your mind and then you should clear the doubt in the mind of every- 
body in the world, friend and potential foe alike, that if and when a 
situation arises in a limited area we will use every means in our 
power to eradicate it at once if advisable? 

Admiral Raprorp. There is no doubt in my mind. 

Mr. FLoop. If there is no doubt in your mind, do you think in 
your position or at a higher level if there is any doubt in anybody 
else’s mind, friend or potential foe, it should be erased without reason- 
able or intelligent doubt? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is debatable in my opinion, 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, all right. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not think it necessarily wise 
to tell the whole wide world that in the event of a war short of world- 
wide we would use atomic weapons. 

Admiral Raprorp. Just the other day, for instance, General Nor- 
stad made a statement and said the NATO plans were based on the 
use of atomic weapons. We do not go out and pinpoint other places 
where we might have to use them. 

Mr. Manon. I think we would pretty well say, if there was a war 
involving NATO, that it is going to be an all-out type war, but a 
war involving Vietnam or Korea might not be an all-out war. 
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Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. I think everybody in the 
world expects the United States forces to use whatever weapons are 
necessary but we do not come out and make any specific hard and 
fast statement. I think it is better that we do not. 

Mr. Manon. But the weight of the information available to the 
world is that we probably would use atomic weapons in almost any 
kind of situation. 

Admiral Raprorp. We have said publicly that we are designing 
our forces to use atomic weapons. That comes pretty close to saying 
we are going to use whatever weapons are necessary to defend our 
vital interests. 

Mr. Sixes. Admiral, in the Korean war we carried on a very 
limited operation presumably at the insistence of our allies. Is there 
not still the possibility that we would allow ourselves to be bound by 
the insistence of our allies in the event of another war in which they, 
themselves, might fear an atomic attack from Russia and therefore 
might attempt to persuade us not to use atomic weapons? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. Off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. I was speaking primarily of our failure to bomb bases 
beyond the Yalu River. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know the background of that decision. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. It was a United Nations decision. 

Mr. Sixes. It is commonly referred to as a United Nations decision. 
We allowed ourselves to be persuaded against our own better judg- 
ment not to attack bases beyond the Yalu. 

Admiral Raprorp. I thought you were referring to the nonuse of 
atomic weapons. We had the capability of destroving the bases in 
Manchuria without using atomic weapons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AREA OF MIDDLE EAST DEFINED 


Mr. Fioop. Will vou define what you mean by the Middle East 
geographically? Will you tell us for the purpose of that paper what 
you mean as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs by the Middle East, the 
boundary? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that he is referring to the countries 
in the Baghdad Pact plus Egypt, Israel, Saudi Arabia—the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean from Pakistan to 

Admiral Raprorp. The general area of the Middle East. 

Mr. Fioop. You have taken in the Middle East and the Near East. 

Admiral Raprorp. We do not differentiate when we say the 
Middle East. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you do this, Admiral? Instead of giving me the 
Fertile Crescent will you name the countries, please, so there is no 
doubt in my mind for this paper only what you mean in that state- 
ment by the Middle East? 

Admiral Raprorp. Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, I[srael, 
Egypt, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. That is about all. 

Mr. FLoop. And Pakistan? 

Admiral Raprorp. I included them as a Baghdad Pact country, 
but really I would not say that we are talking about them. 
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Mr. Fioop. Then we do not mean the Baghdad Pact. We ex- 
cluded Pakistan. 

Admiral Raprorp. I could exclude it or put it in, whichever you 
want. 

Mr. Manon. That is enough for this. Let us move ahead. 

Mr. Fioop. You stop at the Egyptian border, then? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not, really. I said the general area of the 
Middle East. I would stick with that. 

Mr. FLoop. Allright. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
\IRLIFT AVAILABLE IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Mr. FLoop. What percentage, generally speaking, is always avail- 
able to air transport in Eastern Europe now, generally speaking, day 
by day? 

Colonel Birp. A very small percentage, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You said one-quarter in the Far East. What would 
it be in Europe, about? 

Colonel Birp. Jn Europe it would be about 15 percent, roughly. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Rosson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GROWTH OF AIR TRANSPORT FLEET 


Colonel Rosson. The thought was also expressed at our last meet- 
ing that we did not have much of an airlift potential and that no im- 
provement was anticipated. The foregoing has served to illustrate 
that we have a considerable airlift capability. Furthermore, the 
capability is increasing. 

Let us take a look at the general growth of the air-transport fleets 
we have been talking about. This chart shows the increase in num- 
bers of United States-operated, four-engine, transport aircraft from 
1950 through the 1960 program. It may be noted that since 1950 
the number of military transports has roughly doubled in numbers 
as of 1957. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not speaking just of civil reserve air fleet? 

Colonel Rosson. That is the entire civil fleet. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you propose to take over the entire civil fleet? 

Admiral Raprorp. We are just talking about United States- 
operated, four-engine transports. If they had to be used, they 
could be used. 

Colonel Rosson. As a matter of fact, we will make that very point 
in a moment. But the airlift capabilities of these fleets improved 
beyond mere numbers of aircraft. The aircraft themselves are im- 
proving in capability. At the time of the Korean war, the cargo 
aircraft in general military use was the C-54. Let us convert all of 
these numbers of aircraft into C-54 equivalents so that we may get 
a common comparative basis as to what is happening to airlift capa- 
bility. The 1957 military aircraft C—54 equivalents are about 4% 
times those of 1950. 

This most certainly shows not only a really sizable capability, but 
also a decided growth in that capability. 
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Our civil reserve air fleet support is drawn from that fleet. As it 
grows, so does the capability of the civil reserve air fleet to support us. 

Another way of comparing this increase in airlift capability is by 
depicting the ton-mile capacity or capability of the aircraft. This 
chart shows comparative increases between 1950 and 1955, 1957, and 
1960. 

(The charts referred to were classified. ) 

Mr. Manon. These charts will be in the record presented to us. 

Mr. Miuuer. In the first chart where you said equivalents, is this 
tonnage equivalent? 

Admiral Raprorp. This is tonnage equivalents, based on cargo lift. 

Mr. Mituter. The other figure was derived by the increased speed 
plus cargo lift? 

Admiral Raprorp. Weight lifting, too. When you figure the 
ton-mile capability, you have to figure it on a certain length of leg. 
I think this is figured on a 2,000- mile leg. 

In other words, the capacity of the planes to fly 2,000 miles without 
refueling. 

The other chart merely referred to the numbers of airplanes that 
were in existence, equivalents of C-54’s. A C-—54 can carry much 
more going 500 miles than it can going 2,000 miles. 

When you get into the ton- mile figure, you have to get an agreed 
critical leg to work up the figure. You have to agree on the utilization 
that you are going to work with. You have to make several assump- 
tions. For that reason the ton-mile comparison has to be understood 
when you make it. 

The numbers of airplanes are not on any assumption except size of 
the airplanes and the fact that they are in existence. This ton-mile 
comparison here, wher it is based on a 2,000-mile lift, means that we 
are really talking about transoceanic lift because none of the legs on a 
transoceanic lift is much over 2,000 miles. 

Any airplane in this figure is capable of flying 2,000 miles or more, 
most of them more, and carrying a certain amount of cargo. 

Mr. Mituer. That is the essential difference in the method of 
evaluation between the two charts? 

Admiral Raprorp. This is just another way of trying to explain 
the growth of the capabilities of our air fleet. First we showed you a 
chart with the numbers of airplanes we have and this chart is supposed 
to show what they can do in the way of lifting. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, in 1957 you can do four times as 
much as you could in 1950. 

Admiral Raprorp. In 1950 the total Civil, Navy, Air Force fleets 


could carry ——— million ton-miles. That was thei ir capacity. 
Colonel Birv. This is a monthly capability. 
Admiral Raprorp. As of now they can carry million ton- 
miles. 


Mr. Manon. Is my point approximately correct that we could 
do four times as much now as then? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Almost five. All right. 
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AIRLIFT CAPABILITY OF AIR TANKER FLEET 


Colonel Rosson. I mentioned before the capability of our modern 
air tanker fleet for airlift. Although practically nonexistent in 1950, 
that fleet now has a tremendous capability and it, too, is programed 
for large increases. This is a reservoir of airlift capabilit: y that could 
be used after the initial months of a general war to support our other 
airlift. This reservoir should not be overlooked. 

Using this graph for illustration, we find that the Military Air Trans- 
port Service and civil reserve air fleet wartime airlift capabilities are 
significantly increased by aerial tankers beginning the third week 
after commencement of hostilities. Colonel Bird might point out the 
levels of increase. 

(The chart referred to is classified.) 

Colonel Birp. Right here, sir, is the D-day capability. 

(Off the record.) 

Colonel Biro. These additional colors up here indicate additional 
augmentation in later fiscal years, only tankers. This is fiscal year 

1958, and the blue is 1959 and the yellow is 1960. 

Mr. W IGGLESWORTH. All of the augmentations, regardless of color 
of chart, are from tankers? 

Admiral Raprorp. All are aerial tankers. The green is the addi- 
tions we could have at the end of fiscal year 1957. Those are practi- 
cally tankers in being. The brown is the end of 1958, fiscal 1958. 
The blue is 1959 and the yellow is 1960. 

The great augmentations are coming from this source in the Boeing 
jet transport tanker. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are going to use tankers for transport and not 
for fuel? 

Admiral Raprorp. After exchange of atomic offensive, this says 
this tanker fleet now has a tremendous capability, and it too is pro- 
gramed for large increases. This is a reservoir of airlift capabilities 
that could be used after the initial months of a general war. 

In other words, if we finish with the atomic exchange, these tankers 
become available to use as transports. 

Mr. Manon. Not of fuel necessarily? 

Admiral Raprorp. No. If the Stratigic Air Force has accom- 
plished its objective, they can then begin to use the tankers as aerial 
transports. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, the fuel is a small item, and 
this is just one step into a jet transport fleet. 

Admiral Raprorp. The Boeing tanker is designed to be used also 
as @ transport without any modification. You can use it as a combina- 
tion tanker and transport. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I said, one leg up on a jet transport. 

Colonel Biro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TERMINAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Every aircraft you are mentioning must have a hard 
surface, long runway at established air bases at ‘the other end upon 
which to land. 
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Admiral Raprorp. That is right. That is one of our problems. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why I stated it. 

Mr. Manon. That is one reason why you would not want unlimited 
airlift, because you might not have a place to go with it. 

Admiral Raprorp. One of our problems is we cannot lift to any 
place in the world. We can only lift to places that have the terminal 
facilities in existence. 

Mr. Scrivner. And ability to store fuel so you can get back. 


CARGO TO BE AIRLIFTED COMPARED TO THAT TO BE TRANSPORTED BY SEA 


Yolonel Rosson. These are portrayals of great airlift capabilities. 
These are portrayals of increasing airlift capabilities. These are clear 
indications that we do not regard airlift as of little consequence; 
rather, that we are considering 1t in the proper perspective and with 
due regard to its characteristics. We must always be mindful of the 
comparative relationship between total military cargo to be lifted by 
air and that to be transported by sea. 

You should know that if we assign a weight of one to the ton-miles 
to be transported by air during the initial months of war, over 200 
times that figure will be transported by ship. (Chart 12 is on p. 2071.) 


SUMMARY 


Colonel Rosson. In summary, I reiterate and have demonstrated 
that we have in being, and shall continue to program sufficient airlift 
to take care of our real needs in any emergency. I have shown you 
that numbers of aircraft alone do not mean mobility; that ready forces, 
forward positioning, routes, terminals, security, weather, and other 
considerations must be taken into account. 

I have specifically pointed out that our war strategy does not con- 
template airlifting of large ground forces. 

Mr. Manon. What was your object in pulling the ribbon out? 

Admiral Raprorp. This shows to the same scale the ratio of over- 
seas air to ship transport. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that black one indicates airlift and 
this indicates ships? 

Colonel Rosson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is in correct ratio. How long is that? 

Admiral Raprorp. Two hundred times. 

Mr. Manon. That is the same point you made in the beginning. 
We will not forget this. 


HIGH COST OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Wuirrren. If it were possible to transport it all by air, how 
would the cost compare by air as against doing it by sea? 

Admiral Raprorp. We said depending on the distance involved 
air transport costs from 20 to 1 to 40 to 1, depending on the distance 
you use for the figure. 

Mr. Fioop. Has anybody suggested that all this be done by air? 
I never heard that before. Has that been suggested, Admiral? 

Admiral Raprorp. I have not heard it. 
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Mr. Wuirren. It might be that your questions are directed to 
the line of questioning I had. I was thinking it was about as far- 
fetched as the general tenor of your questions, as to be prepared in 
this transport business to really meet the need for the other. I think 
one is about as extreme as the other. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed? 

Colonel Rosson. I have shown that we have a very considerable 
capability in airlift and that this capability is growing. I have 
demonstrated that it is more practical to deploy large forces by sea 
than by air for reasons of both time and cost. 

In conclusion, when speaking of strategic mobility, let us think in 
terms of sea lift and airlift. We are dependent upon sea lift for the 
transport of the massive elements, upon airlift for the small, vital 
loads required in certain emergencies or contingencies. They com- 
plement one another. We need both. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the presentation. 


PREPARATION OF RECORD 


Mr. Manon. Colonel, your statement was very interesting. It 
occurs to me that much of that material could go in the printed rec- 
ord. Will you excise those parts or modify the whole thing and give 
us an unclassified paper for our record? 

Colonel Rosson. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Your presentation here this morning, Admiral RKad- 
ford, by you and those associated with you in the Joint Chiefs has 
been very illuminating and interesting. We will have on the record 
certain portions of the statement that may be printed for the general 
use of the committee and the Congress. We will not, of course, 
print the classified portion. 


AGREEMENT ON ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. Manon. Now am I to understand that as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs you feel that our airlift capabilities at this time are 
reasonably adequate? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do, and the Joint Chiefs do. 

Mr. Manon. Am I to assume that you believe that our planned 
airlift capabilities, the expansion of our airlift capabilities, that they 
are reasonably adequate under all the facts and circumstances? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you have anticipated one of my questions. 
The statement presented here by you this morning is concurred in 
by the Chief of Staff of the Army, by the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, and by the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Am I to understand there is no major difference of 
opinion among the top level military people in the Pentagon in regard 
to this issue of airlift? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the top people who work through, in, 
and with the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel we are doing approximately the 
correct thing in regard to the problem of airlift? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard? 
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USE OF ALL MILITARY FORCES IN WAR PLANS 


Mr. SHepparp. Am I taking the right position in assuming that in 
the discussion of the airlift you were discussing all of the airlift of the 
respective branches of the military and not that of the Air Force 
exclusively? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. SHeEppArD. There is one other question I would like to clarify, 
about which there have been rather forcible comments, that is the use 
of the respective military branches under military requirements. 

Is it proper for me to assume that under combat re quirements you 
would use all types of the military in proportion to their availability 
and their competence in delivering striking forces? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEepparpD. For example, if the Navy were armed and in a 
position so far as the location of ships is concerned to be called into 
reasonable land-area operations, it is a part of the war plans to utilize 
them as such to the degree they can respond; is that also true? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEpparD. Just because they have that ability is no reason 
for me to assume that because they are the Navy they should remain 
at some remote distance offshore. 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, to sum it all up for my personal 
understanding, the three branches of the service are to be and would 
be called upon to function under the stress of requirements to the full 
extent of their respective ability; is that correct? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. There would undoubtedly be 
instances where the Joint Chiefs of Staff will have to decide the priority 
of effort. 

Mr. SHepparp. That I understand. In the composition of your 
striking ability there is no question but what the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
in their presentations made previously and this morning have evalu- 
ated the requirements of the carriers and their contribution to the 
requirement and that has been part of the total consideration of your 
military stature or strength. Is that a proper assumption? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Sheppard, today we are not talking about 
anything but the airlift part of it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I grant that. 

Admiral Raprorp. We were assuming we were talking about our 
concept of major war and that did take that into account. 

Mr. Suepparp. I know my question is not consistent with your 
testimony here this morning, but with your permission, I am dis- 
cussing an issue that has been discussed in the committee heretofore, 
some comments that have been made elsewhere, and in which I am 
trying to draw into focus the actual reliability and requirements that 
are determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and, of course, by the 
President of the United States. 

My assumptions as I have stated them are correct irrespective ot 
what you were discussing this morning, is that right? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. SHEeppParp. I have no further questions. Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes, I have some questions. 
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FORCES IN KOREA 


Admiral Radford, before we get into the actual matter of the airlift 
I would like to take advantage of your position as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs and ask you about 1 or 2 other matters that have been of 
more than passing interest to the committee. 

First, we have been increasingly conscious of the shortcomings of 
our own forces in Korea from the standpoint of the availability of 
modern weapons in comparison with the availability of modern 
weapons to the Communist forces. From all of the information that 
reaches me, I am forced to believe that we are adhering to the terms 
of the armistice, which does not permit an improvement in airfields 
and does not permit modernization of weapons; but, on the contrary, 
the Communists are proceeding very actively to modernize their 
airfields and they are continually modernizing the weapons in the 
hands of their forces. 

Is that assumption true? 


AIRFIELD DEVELOPMENT IN KOREA 


Admiral Raprorp. There is no restriction on airfield development 
on either side under the terms of the armistice. They were permitted 
to repair their fields. 

Mr. Sixes. I had understood there were some restrictions on 
development. Perhaps it is new airfields that are limited; is that it? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not have a copy of it here, but that was the 
point we gave in on in the armistice negotiations. 

Captain Morr. There was nothing in the armistice agreement which 
precluded them from building airfields. We tried to get it in the 
armistice agreement, but it did not get in. 

Mr. Stxes. Are we precluded from building airfields? 

Captain Morr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Anybody can build airfields? 

Admiral Raprorp. They had a number of airfields up there, and 
they have in fact, so far as I know, repaired all of those airfields—all 
that were any good. 

Mr. Sixes, Are they building new airfields? 

Admiral Raprorp. Offhand, I do not believe they had to build 
new ones. They had quite a number. 

Mr. Srxzs. Have we built new airfields? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been my understanding that they did build new 
airfields, particularly in the area which would be nearest to Formosa. 

Admiral Raprorp. I thought you were talking about Korea only. 

Mr. S1xes. In Korea you know of no new airfields? 

Admiral Raprorp. In North Korea some new airfields have been 
built. 

Mr. Sixes. What about modern weapons, including aircraft? 

Admiral Raprorp. This is a matter of intelligence largely on our 
part, and I would rather have it off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. If necessary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is this a situation which we simply have to be patient 
and accept, and live with as people who respect our agreements when 
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we are dealing with people who do not respect their agreements? Do 
we have recourse? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


CANCELLATION OF CONTRACT FOR C-132’S 


Mr. Sixes. You spoke of the cancellation of the contract for the 
C-132’s. 

What basically are the capabilities of the C-132 and what were 
they intended to do? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not believe I am able to give you any more 
than the statistics. I can give the statistics on the C—-132. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you provide for the record a clear and complete 
statement on this matter as to why the cancellation took place and 
what planes will do the job the C—132 was supposed to do? 

Admiral Raprorp. I will have to get that information from the 
Air Force. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Question. What, basically, are the capabilities of the C-132, and what are they 
intended for? 

Answer. In 1951 the Air Force issued a requirement for a new heavy transport 
aircraft capable of carrying a 100,000-pound payload 3,500 nautical miles. The 
Douglas C—132 proposal was selected to fill the requirement and development 
initiated in late 1952. Mockup was completed in February 1954. 

Question. Why did the cancellation take place? 

Answer. During the formulation of the fiscal year 1958 Air Force budget pro- 
gram, it became apparent that the relatively low priority of the system in relation 
to our primary and essential combat systems made us feel we should not support 
the C-132 program. 

Question. What planes will do the job the C-132 was supposed to do? 

Answer. As we now see it, the Air Force’s transport mission can be fulfilled 
by using C-130 and C-133 aircraft, which are now in production, and by extend- 
ing the life of our present transport flect, 


USE OF CIVIL AIR FLEET 


Mr. Sixes. Under what circumstances do you propose to take over 
or to coordinate the civil air fleet in toto or m greater part than is 
now included under the civil reserve air fleet? 

Admiral Raprorp. The civil reserve air fleet we assume is available 
to us in a national emergency. We have no plans to take over the 
whole civil fleet. I included their capabilities in this presentation 
because it is something that, in a grave emergency, the Government 
probably could take. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you propose to take over, under ordinary circum- 
stances of war, more planes than are included in the civil reserve air 
fleet? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 


AIRLIFT OF TROOPS 


Mr. Srxes. You have shown a substantial increase in airlift capa- 
bility in recent years. That is welcome information. But apparently 
the greater part, very much greater part, of that airlift capability is 
not intended for use by troops. 

I make that statement only because of the information you have 
given us this morning, but I make it because we have before this 
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committee a statement from Secretary Quarles, who says that the 
present airlift potential is to provide only air transportation overseas 
immediately upon initiation of hostilities for the assault echelon of 
one division, which is not a very large force. 

Admiral Raprorv. I do not know what Secretary Quarles testified 
about. But what I wanted to say, the impression ‘T wanted to leave 
with the committee is that we have this total capability, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff can use it as necessary. 

Mr. Sixes. We are interested in what can be done toward air- 
lifting troops abroad. When I say ‘we,’ I am speaking primarily 
of the Army panel, which must consider the Army’s readiness for 
combat at any quarter of the world within a short time. 

As a matter of fact, the American people have very largely been 
given to believe that in the event of war the Army is going to trans- 
port large forces overseas overnight by air. That simply is not true. 
But the American people have been led to believe that by the state- 
ments that have emanated from the Department of Defense. 

The assault echelon of one division is a comparatively small force 
when you think of a major conflict. You have pomted to the 
capabilities. 

What information can you give us about the availability of this 
airlift for the Army? Is that something you are not prepared to 
discuss? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not understand what you mean. The 
airlift is available; if we need to use it for the Army, we will use it 
for the Army. But we do not in our planning envisage the movement 
of large numbers of Army units by air transport. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that tell me that, while you have the capability 
if you want to use it, you do not foresee a need to use it for the Army, 
and your present plans do not include a use of a substantial part of 
the airlift for troops? 

Admiral Raprorp. We believe we could do it more efficiently by 
a combination of sea and air lift. That is what we mean. 

Mr. Sixes. There has been the assumption that this new concept 
of war is of something that will move fast; that there will not be time 
to ship troops abroad by water; that we will have to get effective 
units with atomic capability into place in a hurry, and it will have to 
be done by air. You apparently do not feel we are going to do that 
on a large scale. 

Admiral Raprorp. There are two situations. In the case of gen- 
eral war, as I outlined in this presentation this morning, we do not 
believe that there will be a need to move units in the early stages. 
In the case of situations less than general war, we envisage moving 
supporting units. In most areas of the world where we might have 
trouble, there are allied forces, and we would expect to provide backup 
for those forces. They could move by air. 

Mr. Sixes. This primarily would consist, I think, of atomic backup 
that we would need to get into place in a hurry. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would like to have a lot of this off the record. 

Mr. Sikes. You can take off what you think should be off the 
record. I want my questions on the record, and when you answer you 
may indicate what you want stricken from the record. 

Certainly if a war comes, whether limited war or general war, the 
enemy is not going to wait until this atomic exe hange is over. He is 
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going to move troops. In most instances, in most places of the world, 
the enemy forces are many times larger than ours, and our allies may 
or may not stand up to that mass assault. They may run. It has 
happened before. 

If we are going to get forces into place for backup to bolster their 
defenses and give them more courage and incentive to hold on, I do 
not think ship transport will do it in those initial stages. Iam not the 
expert you are. I am just talking from knowledge that I have picked 
up through the years on this committee. 

Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxss. I regret to say, Admiral, I think that is the most wishful 
thinking I have run into in a long time. 

Admiral Raprorp. It is not wishful thinking. I think it is a fact. 


TYPES OF AIRLIFT 


Mr. Sixes. Will you define for the record the different types of 
airlift for which the armed services have requirements? You may 
supply that for the record. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know exactly what you want supplied. 

Mr. Srxss. A listing of the different types of airlift for which the 
armed services have equipment. 

Admiral Raprorp. We have the two broad categories, the tactical 
airlift and strategic airlift. 

Mr. Sixes. Which services would have requirements for the 
strategic airlift dufing an emergency? 

Admiral Raprorp. All of them. 

Mr. Sixes. Which services would have a requirement for tactical 
airlift during an emergency? 

Admiral Raprorp. All of them to a certain extent. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the Marine Corps have requirements for airlift? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is going to provide it? 

Admiral Raprorp. It comes out of the pool in a general emergency. 
They have some capability of their own, but all of this airlift is con- 
trolled by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in a general emergency, and we 
have plans already made to give certain priorities to the lift. We 
have the Joint Military Transportation Committee that works on 
those problems, 


BASIS FOR ASSUMING AIRLIFT IS ADEQUATE 


Mr. Sixes. Can you outline for me the different contingencies for 
which you have calculated an airlift and the assumptions that underlie 
those calculations? Do you want to do that for the record? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so. I can hardly do that. That 
is a great mass of statistics. It is all included in our war plans. I 
would not want to put it in the record. 

Mr. Stxes. What assumptions, if you know, were made in deter- 
mining that airlift is adequate, as stated in the Secretary’s memo- 
randum of November 26, 1956? 

Admiral Raprorp. What Secretary? 

Mr. Sixes. The Secretary of Defense. 
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Admiral Raprorp. In this presentation we, the Joint Chiefs, have 
made the same statement. We consider it adequate. 

Mr. Sixes. What were the primary assumptions that cause it to 
feel it is adequate? 

Admiral Raprorp. We looked over the plans we have for various 
contingencies and the requirements that stem from those plans and 
add them all together and compare them with our capabilities. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know how many Army airborne divisions you 
can lift overseas at the present time? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir; I do not. We could figure it out if we 
wanted to put everything on that. I can read what General Taylor 
wound up with. I thought that he made this statement to this 
committee. He made it to the Symington committee and he gave 
me a copy of it. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to hear it. Is it long? 

Admiral Raprorp. I will read the end. He says: 

(Off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxgs. “If the JCS gives sufficiently high priority.” 

Admiral Raprorp. And, of course, JCS priority will be based on 
the situation. We take first things first, whichever we have to do to 
win the war. 


TRANSPORTATION OF ARMY DIVISION OVERSEAS 


Mr. Srxes. In regard to some of these questions you will have to 
submit the answers for the record, because I realize they involve in- 
formation that may not be available to you. Nevertheless, this is 
information which has to do with Army airlift, which questions have 
not been answered for this committee, nor has there been an oppor- 
tunity to ask them of anyone else. 

How long would it take to lift a new type Army division to, (1) the 
Middle East, (2) Western Europe, (3) Formosa or some other specific 
place in the Far East? 

Admiral Raprorp. I can give you those figures, but the point of my 
presentation this morning was to impress on the committee the 
difficulties of airlifting across distances of that kind. It is not numbers 
of airplanes. There are operational considerations. To Europe wé 
have satisfactory air terminals in existence, aud we have the personnel 
at the end of the line. When you go to the Far East, you are limited 
by airfields at the end of the line. In the Middle East you also lack 
airfields, 

So that the time figures in answering questions like that are not 
always the deficiencies introduced by numbers of airplanes. It is 
the fact that you cannot move quickly into that area. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for that question to be answered for the 
record, and you may prepare an answer for us. 

Admiral Raprorp. I felt, Mr. Sikes, that the whole presentation 
was designed to explain that. We did have a presentation here on 
the particular problem of moving a division into the Middle East in 
24 hours, which I can show you what it means in an operational way 
to try to do it fast and what you have to have at the other end of the 
line. 
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Mr. Sixes. I would like to have that information from some source. 
This is the first opportunity I have had to discuss airlift in detail. 
If this is not the proper place to ask these questions, Mr. Chairman, 
if you will indicate, I will hold them until the proper place. But I 
want this information. 

Admiral Raprorp. We can get the information.- My point is you 
have to understand the difficulties of using airlift in that way into 
certain areas of the world. 

(Answers subsequently given off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRLIFT OF SUPPLIES 


Mr. Sixes. Do you know if you are prepared to support by air the 
divisions with equipment and supplies that are airlifted overseas? 
Is that part of the plan? 

Admiral Raprorp. They are supported by airlift now. You mean 
during a general emergency? 

Mr. Sixes. During any emergency. 

Admiral Raprorp. We do not know what will happen in a general 
emergency, so we stockpile stuff over there. We would expect to 
put in the emergency requirements that we physically were able to do. 
We have the airlift. 


DETERMINATION OF ATRCRAFT INVENTORY NEEDED 


Mr. SHeprarp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. SHepparp. In order to clarify my thinking on this issue, what 
is the difference between your function and that of a railroad dis- 
patcher, for example, if I may draw a homely parallel? 

In other words, in the first place, your plans are laid down to cover 
certain eventualities that may develop 10 days from now or 30 days 
from now orimmediately. So the only thing you can do to meet that 
hypothetical situation is to have a reservoir available for transport 
purposes. 

You might at.this time lay down a plan to transport a series of 
bodies to geographical X, but perhaps tomorrow geographical X would 
not be in a receptive attitude for the plane. It could be destroyed or 
various other things might happen. ‘There must be a certain amount 
of assignment flexibility to be determined at the moment of require- 
ment. Is that a correct statement? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. SHepparp. | can go back in my mind and visualize when we 
have to move a large citrus crop, the railroads accumulate in the 
western area a large amount of refrigerated cars. It allots the inven- 
tory preparatory to the requirement developing 30 or 60 days later. 
As long as they have the basic inventory there to fill in the job to the 
degree ‘the job is determined, there is not much else you can do about it 
insofar as predeter mination pertains. Is that a correct assumption 
on my part, sir? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. And we do the same thing 
they do when they figure the maximum they have and build refriger- 
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ated cars somewhere near that capacity. That is what we do in our 
basic planning. 

We figure out what the requirements are, and the services all put 
in these 1 requirements. Then the Joint Chiefs of Staff have to deter- 
mine how much of that they will cover for immediate priorities and 
then take secondary priorities. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you. 


BRIEFING ON AIRLIFTING OF A DIVISION 


Mr. Srkses. May I ask you if it would be possible at 2:15 when you 
return for you to have someone here who can brief us more specifically 
about the problems of airlifting a division to specified parts of the 
world? 

Admiral Raprorp. I have that presentation ready to the Middle 
East. 

Mr. Stxes. Then, Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, I would like to 
have that. How long does it take? 

Admiral Raprorp. About 15 minutes. 

Mr. Srxss. I think that would be helpful, particularly to the Army 


panel. 
t Mr. SHepparp. | would like to suggest this. It is close to 12 
o’clock. Can we have the questions between now and 12? 


Mr. Srxes. I would like to vield temporarily and you can go around, 
if you like, but since I started this, I would like to come back. 
Mr. Suepparp. There is no reason why you could not. Mr. Riley? 
Mr. Andrews? 
ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT CAPABILITIES 


Mr. Anprews. I| have quite a few questions, but most of them have 
been answered. I do not want to be repetitious. 

As I understand it, Admiral, you have an airlift capability ready to 
go on D-day. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. All services would have an airlift requirement. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. It would be up to the Joint Chiefs to determine 
which service or which lift would be given a priority. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. In your opinion, is our airlift capability today ade- 
quate to meet D-day requirements? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. It is growing all the time, and we 
consider that it is adequate. 

Mr. Anprews. That 1s all. 


Mr. SHeprarp. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 
(AFTERNOON SESSION) 


Mir. Manon. The committee will be in order. 


FACTORS RESTRICTING THE USE OF AIRLIFT 


Admiral Riprorp. This little presentation we have here this after- 
noon was designed to show, assuming that we had 1,800 C-124’s, 
some of the other difficulties we run into in making an airlift of this 
magnitude in that length of time. 

In other words, in so much of the study of mobility the restrictive 
effects of other factors than numbers of airplanes are often controlling, 
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depending on where in the world you want to go and what bases you 
have en route. This was designed to bring out some of the other 
factors in an airlift of this kind which I told Secretary Quarles I 
thought should have been brought out in his answer and he agreed. 
In other words, as the answer reached Mr. Flood it said 1 800 C—124’s. 
We do not have 1,800 C—124’s and therefore we could not doit. This 
is to show what happens when you try to use an airlift of that magni- 
tude in a short period of time. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed. 

Colonel Birp. To airlift an Army division with guns and 30 days’ 
supplies involving a total of 30, 898 force installations located in the 
vicinity of Army troop concentration would have an average capability 
of supporting only 15 to 20 arrivals and the same number of departures 
under VFR conditions. Under instrument conditions this would be 
reduced to approximately 12 arrivals and a like number of departures. 
We therefore would require five on-loading bases for this purpose. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Birp. The above illustration presupposes that no commer- 
cial traffic or other type of aircraft would utilize those routes during 
the period required to move Army troops. Yet we would have tactical 
air forces to be deployed from the United States to the threatened area 
and those would compete for spaces on the bases concerned. Air de- 
fense activities could not be conducted at those bases other than at 
the expense of the airlift flow. 


PROBLEMS IN AIRLIFT TO SUEZ AREA 


We might compare this crude base complex in the Middle East 
area to that which supported the Berlin airlift. An average of 17 
round-trip flights was the daily average for the first month of the 
Berlin airlift. The ultimate was achieved 15 months later when, 
with the best electronic aids, the best procedures, the best trained 
crews, during 1 day of fair weather we attaimed a rate of something 
over 1,300 flights in a 24-hour period. This route is a 350-mile route. 

In addition to the on-loading bases, the en route bases, and the 
terminal bases, there are other factors which affect this operation. 
Such things as enemy action could deny the use of the base complex 
in the Suez area. The staging or deployment of other forces over 
those same routes could present great saturation problems. The 
problem of logistic support for this type of force, POL facilities, and 
so on, are of a high order of magnitude. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Birp. Thus it can be seen that this support force, with its 
support aircraft, would present personnel requirements numbering 
into the thousands. 

From the standpoint of economy the support facilities required for 
this operation would number into the millions of dollars, and the cost 
of the aircraft alone, which would be 50 wings of C124 aircraft, 
would be approximately $8 billion. 

Thus it becomes apparent that to accomplish a lift of this magni- 
tude in a 24-hour period would present a magnitude of pr: oblems 
which are above and beyond the aircraft problem alone. 

Mr. Snepparp. Thank you very muc th. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Riley? 
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CONVERSION OF CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Rixey. How long will it take, Admiral and Colonel, to convert 
the civil airplanes to military use? 

Admiral Raprorp. The civil air fleet, those that are in the civil 
reserve, are all ready to be converted to our requirements in a short 
space of time. For instance, one of the most important requirements 
we have is for cargo airlift, not passenger airlift, so in the case of the 
planes we are to take over, the floors in the planes have been strength- 
ened. It takes us very little time to take out the seats and actually 
begin to use those planes for cargo airlift. In the case of planes that 
have not had their decks strengthened if they were of a passenger 
configuration, we could use them for passengers, but we could not use 
them for cargo. I am talking about civil aircraft. 

Mr. Ritey. Would that be just a matter of hours? 

Admiral Raprorp. For the standard civil reserve air fleet, it 
would not take very long to convert them; that is right. 

Mr. Rivey. For an ordinary passenger plane—— 

Admiral Raprorp. If we needed passenger planes, we could use 
them right away. 

Mr. Rizey. You could use them just as they are. 

Admiral Raprorp. We would use them as they are, but we could 
get more efficient operation by changing the seats, which we would 
do as soon as we could. We could get more poeple in them. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Whitten? 


AGREEMENT OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ON AIRLIFT 


Mr. Warrren. Admiral, the presentation here today of the trans- 
port capabilities by air represents the joint agreement of all three 
members of the Chiefs of Staff, is that correct? 

Admiral Raprorp. Four. 

Mr. Wairrten. It is based on the overall balance of this type of 
operation in connection with the overall planning in anticipation 
of the next war that we might get involved in? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 


AVAILABILITY OF CIVIL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Waurrren. Under the basic law, any civilian planes—or I might 
say anything else that the Government should require in time of war 
which belongs to any American corporation or individual—lI believe 
may be taken over by the Government in the event of war and used, 
and restitution or payment made subsequently for that. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wauirren. I am not advocating it, but I am saying if they 
should dictate it, whatever is available in private hands becomes 
available to meet wartime needs. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirten. In your judgment this is a proper balance, all things 
being considered, as best the Joint Chiefs of Staff have worked out? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Admiral, I have been waiting for some auspicious 
opportunity to discuss this, but in 10 minutes we cannot have much 
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discussion. I have wondered about the Symington hearings and the 
statements made there by you and some of the Army witnesses, and 
I want to talk this over with Mr. Sikes, who is chairman of the Army 

anel. We were interested strictly in the airlift for Army divisions 
in limited warfare. That is all I want to talk about. I may have 
a few questions but we are not going to have much of an examination 
on the first go-round, anyhow. In that case I will not go into any- 
thing I was prepared to go into but will restrict our examination to 
what was presented today. 


AIRLIFT TO FAR EAST 


It was indicated that one-fourth of the airlift from the Far East 
theater would be available in the Far East theater some place or 
other. I presume that would be on the island of Japan, probably 
Okinawa. Would that be correct? 

Admiral Raprorp. You mean the presentation this morning? We 
said that about one-fourth of the airlift required for that hypothetical 
movement was available in the Far East and the rest we would have 
to make up from the States. 

Mr. FLoop. And by the Far East--— 

Admiral Raprorp. Most of it. We have some in the Philippines, 
but it is mostly in Japan, I understand. 

Mr. FLoop. The remaining three-quarters of the need would come 
from continental United States some place or other? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. When the colonel was discussing the European theater 
I asked him percentagewise and he indicated in round numbers—I 
am not holding anybody to precision—about 15 percent would be 
available in the European theater. 

Admiral Raprorp. For the lift he was describing to the Middle 
East. That was a larger airlift. 

Mr. Fioop. Therefore, the remainder would have to come also 
from continental United States? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. As an old mathematician, that would leave you 33% 
percent short. You would be short about 33% percent some place on 
& Simultaneous operation; would you not? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think so. The statement was, that 
approximately 75 percent of the airlift needed for the hypothetical 
operation in the Far East would have to come from the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. That was within, I think he said, several days? 

Admiral Raprorp. That was to be 100 percent of the airlift re- 
quired out there. And in Europe, he said that approximately 15 per- 
cent of that airlift required was in Europe and 85 percent had to come 
from the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. 

Admiral Raprorp. To make up 100 percent. But we did not say 
whiat that 100 percent was in each case. 

Mr. FLoop. Oh, no. 

Admiral Raprorp. So it does not mean that we do not have the 
total amount of airlift to do both jobs at one time. 

Mr. Foon. Of course, if you cut the cloth to fit the pattern you 
get one answer. If you do it the other way around you get another. 
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The point I am trying to make is, using the rule of reason only, as 
reasonable men we have in mind from your own figures about what 
you would need from what you have if you hit the Far East. place 
that he picked. You are short 75 percent, and you take whatever 
you need there—Marines, Army, or whatever you might want, 

rsons and hardware, within, I think it was, 4 or 5 days, he said, 
That j is a pretty clear picture. 


ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT QUESTIONED 


Let us go to Europe. You are going now to the Middle East 
with a much bigger show. The distance is not much greater, but a 
bigger show. If you are going to do about the same thing in about 
the same mileage hops under about the same circumstances only, 
you are short 85 percent of the airlift, then you are doing operations 
that are almost the same within reason, and you still say you do both. 

Admiral Raprorp. We could do both; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the end of the argument. I cannot for the 
life of me see how, but that is merely my opinion. 

Admiral Raprorp. I am not saying that we would do it, Mr. Flood, 
but I am saying that we have the airlift available in case we thought 
it was absolutely necessary to do it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the best answer you can make. 

I am pursuing this, Admiral, you understand—I think Mr. Mahon 
and Mr. Andrews asked you about this—because you have said very 
flatly that as far as the Joint Chiefs and as far as forgotten 
the language—the highest level at the Pentagon is concerned, you are 
satisfied that, under the circumstances as they have been posed hypo- 
thetically, within reason, you are prepared to meet the airlift demands. 
I press this from the Army panel, because you are aware that the 
reason for this more less special hearing today is because we have been 
led to believe that there is a strong, ‘tnilitant, vocal minority to the 
contrary. I donot know how high it goes. I merely want the record 
to show that this is not a platitudinous’ situation, that there are people 
who think that that “ain’t’’ true. That is why I am pressing it. 

Admiral Raprorp. I can only speak for the highest level in the 
military. 

Mr. Fioop. You speak eloquently. 

Admiral Raprorp. After all, we are supposed to be the ones who 
drew up these plans. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not question that. 

Admiral Raprorp. I feel in many cases where people have testified 
that there was not enough airlift, they were not fully acquainted with 
all the problems involved. They were people who thought that just 
by buying more airplanes you could get the lift in the time you wanted. 
What I have been trying to impress on the committee here is that there 
are other restrictions. Even if you bought the airplanes, you are going 
to be bogged down in other requirements which you cannot get. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand your case, and you make it very well, as 
you always do. But may I ask this: 

I am just going to bat this back and forth, because [ am not going 
to have time to go into it. I want to go into figures here with you. 
I have been trying to figure them out on your tonnage of airlift on 
that slide you had. I would like to get back to that, because if my 
figures are correct and your figures are correct on your millions of ton- 
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nage of airlift, civil and military, as you gave it to us this morning 
and which I have here from our own testimony, I have you about 
33% to 40 percent short on tons, taking C—54’s. Certainly a C—54 is 
not the best kind of transport aircraft to have. Certainly the ones 
you are using now and will use will be better than the C-54. It will 
carry more weight and more people. But I want to give you the full 
advantage of new aircraft, and try to show you that you are going to 
be short quite a good deal on the demands for airlift, taking your own 
figures and taking the committee’s figures on commercial tonnage and 
military tonnage in 1955 and 1956. 

Right now let me ask you this: You know that there are certain 
well known national personalities, former Army officers, former mili- 
tary people, who now belong to societies interested in the welfare of 
the Army and the so-called new Army. Many of these men have 
been in high positions in the Army at the Pentagon. Would you not 
think that when they talk about an airlift they would think of some- 
thing other than X number of aircraft? Do you not think they would 
have in mind air cover and all of the logistic elements that you intro- 
duced? When a man says, “I do not think the Army has enough 
airlift,’”’ do you think those people are thinking only of X number of 
airplanes? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; I do not think they have. I do not think 
they would make those statements if they had. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Wigglesworth, the Chair recognizes you. 


BUILDUP OF AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Admiral, | think that the statement which 
has been made by you and your associates, most of it off the record, 
has been very helpful. You have given us figures indicating a tre- 
mendous buildup in airlift capacity under present plans, starting 
with 1950 and extending through 1960 fiscal years. If you had given 
us figures for, say, 1945, would there be a still greater increase? 

Admiral Raprorp. I did work up some figures comparing the air- 
lift we had at the peak of World War II and what we have now. 

Mr. Wiea.ieswortrn. That is what I am interested in, 

Admiral Raprorp. It is a little bit hard to compare because most 
of the airlift we had in World War II at the peak of the war was 
DC-3’s, short-legged aircraft. They are capable of about a 1,000-mile 
airlift. with any Yeasonable load. From these figures at the peak of 
World War IT we had about 5,000 total aircraft, of which about 
4,000 were C-47’s. That is the DC-3. These aircraft gave a capa- 
bility under critical 1,000-mile leg a daily ton-mile capability of 

9,306 ton-miles. On a 2,000-mile leg they had a capability to lift 
only 637,000 ton-miles per day. In other words, the extra thousand 
miles cut the lift away down. 

Mr. WiaGieswortn. The increase on that basis is far more striking 
even than what you gave us this morning on the 1950 to 1960 basis. 

Admiral Raprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wiacieswortn. Almost 10 to 1. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. We can move 10 times as much airlift on 

2,000-mile leg as we could with the planes we had at the peak of 
World War IT. We have 10 times as much lift over 2,000 miles right 
today. 
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NEED FOR AIRLIFT IN FUTURE WAR 


Mr. Wiac.ieswortu. Is it fair to assume, if you visualize a world 

war III of the same geographical dimensions as World War II, that 

ou would need less cirlift today than you would have in World War 
I, in view of the increasing part played by modern weapons? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is hard to say. I would say that it is one 
of the debatable points when we consider world war III. People are 
entitled to great differences of opinion when they try to appraise the 
shape or duration of world war IIJ. If our plans are sound we are 
going to be ready to continue on for a rather indefinite period of time 
if we have to. We are not sure that we have to, but we are going to 
be ready to do that. I would say that our need for airlift will be very 
great over the period of time that we will want as rapid transportation 
as we can get. That is why we are building this very great airlift 
capability. 

Mr. WiceLeswortsH. Even if you assume the two wars on the same 
geographical basis you are not prepared to say that you would need 
less in world war III than you needed in World War II? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would just say I do not know what we would 
need in world war III, but I am going to assume and our plans assume 
that we are going to need a lot and we are going to have a lot. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT TO BE UTILIZED 


Mr. WiacaLeswortu. Either on or off the record what portion of the 
civilian planes do you assume you are utilizing when you say that 
you believe we have enough? 

Admiral Raprorp. The ones that we have earmarked and for which 
we have some special equipment and the agreement made to turn them 
over right away, is about a fourth of the civil fleet. 

Mr. WiaeLesworts. What would the ratio be in 1960 under 
present plans? 

Admiral Raprorp. The Chiefs feel that this number will go up 
slightly, and so far that satisfies us. 

Mr. WiaaieswortsH. But the total number also will increase 
presumably? 

Admiral Raprorp. The percentage of the total civil fleet will 
probably decrease as the civil fleet increases. 

Mr. WiGGLEswortTu. It is a very large percentage over and above 
the percentage which you include in your computations which could 
be made available either now on short order or in 1960 on short order? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. SuepparpD. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized. 


UNDUE EMPHASIS ON AIRLIFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. The statement and presentation which 
you have made, Admiral, has been very ee ae You have 
discussed a lot of matters off the record, as well as on the record. As 


you recall, there were some statements made to the effect that we 
just did not have the necessary airlift to do certain things. As a 
matter of fact, some of the pictures of our inadequacy were rather 
dark and gloomy. So it has been a great deal of satisfaction to me to 
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have you as the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to give us the 
picture of the situation as you have given it to us previously and today 
and to know that as of 1957 we can airlift right at five times the number 
of ton-miles that we did in 1950, which shows the great buildup in the 
airlift capability which we have. While airlift has been emphasized 
at certain times during these hearings, I think perhaps it was rather 
enlightening when you made the statement that even with the large 
aoe airlift that we now possess it would still be necessary to carry 

y sea 200 tons for every 1 ton carried by air. In other words, it 
shows that as far as the tremendous number of millions of tons of 
materiel that must be moved in a war, less than one-half of 1 percent 
will be carried by air, even though that volume in itself is a terrifically 
large number of millions of tons. While airlift is important, some of 
the importance has been perhaps magnified unduly. 


ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT CAPABILITIES 


You have said it before. I am asking you now: Under the war 
plans which you have discussed, do we have an airlift adequate to 
carry out the missions and plans as evolved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Admiral Raprorp. I believe we do have. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, 
Admiral. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Ford. 


SOURCE OF CHARGES THAT AIRLIFT CAPABILITY IS INADEQUATE 


Mr. Forp. Admiral Radford, in the newspapers and from other 
sources, members of this committee and others have heard the state- 
ment made that the Army did not feel that it had the type of airlift 
capability which they believed necessary. Has anybody in responsi- 
ble position in the Army made a direct request to the Chiefs of Staff 
for more than what we have now? 

Admiral Raprorp. We have had discussion in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and have them every now and then to evaluate the airlift require- 
ments. I feel it is safe to say that we have met the Army’s require- 
ments. The Army does not make the requirements, I would like to 
point out. It is the Joint Chiefs of Staff plans which make the 
requirements. In other words, the Army’s part is contributing to 
mobility by designing their equipment so it can be air transported 
and generally designing the divisions so they can fit into an airlift 
pattern. When they move and how many to be moved is up to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Taylor is a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Forp. Where do these stories which we see from time to time 
in newspapers come from? What is the source that the Army does 
not have enough? 

Admiral Ravrorp. It is a bit hard for me to understand. I think 
there are people in the Army who feel honestly that it should be 
possible to move Army units by air—maybe not possible but that it 
would be desirable if the Army had this capability of moving divisions 
to any place in the world by air. I say that people who then express 
the feeling that we do not have that capability do not understand the 
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magnitude of the problem of moving by air. In other words, we need 
a combination of sea and air lift. A ship like the U.S. S. U ited States 
can carry an Army division across the Atlantic in 4 days and it can 
go further than that, at very high speed. Perhaps more high-speed 
transport would do more for mobility than the same amount of money 
spent on airplanes. It undoubtedly would. 


LIMITATIONS ON USE OF AIRLIFT 


There has been a desire to develop air transport to the point where 
any movements could be made entirely by air. But people who talk 
that way have not sat down and really studied the many limitations 
on airlift. I am not discounting the value of airlift in its right place. 
I am trying to point out to the committee today that in the opinion 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, No. 1, we have made plans for adequate 
airlift. No. 2, we have an enormous airlift capability right today. 
No. 3, we do not envisage it being used to move large, heavy combat 
units. To begin with, our aircraft cannot carry all the equipment by 
air. It is not designed to be air transportable. 

So regardless of ‘the amount of airlift we have, certain equipment, 
partic ularly tanks that an Army division wants, will have to come by 
sea lift. I doubt that it would be practicable to try to build aircraft 
that would carry tanks by air. 

There are few places in the world today where we have an airfield 
complex which will receive a large number of airplanes. One of them 
is Europe. In the Far East the best airfield complex is Japan. Out- 
side Japan there is nowhere in the Far East where large numbers of 
airplanes could be poured in, properly received and serviced, and then 
turned around to come out. The limiting factors in mobility are 
much more than just numbers of airplanes and numbers of ships. 
The limitations are the facilities. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF AGREEMENT AS TO AIRLIFT 


Mr. Forp. Is this agreement within the Joint Chiefs on this prob- 
lem new or is it something which has been met for the last 4 years or 
the last 3 years? 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that since I have been there, there 
have been various arguments as to the size of our air transport capa- 
bility compared with our overall problem. I think everybody who 
has made a study of the problem is convinced that we have reached 
about the proper level. We spend a tremendous amount of money on 
our airlift today. We have large numbers of officers and men tied up 
in it. 

MOVEMENT OF REGIMENTAL COMBAT TEAM 


Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that last spring or summer there 
was quite a troop movement by air from the Far East to the conti- 
nental limits. Was that not a movement of regimental combat 
troops? 

Admiral Raproxp. That was airborne RCT back and forth. An 
RCT was taken from the United States to Japan and the one which 
was out there was brought back by air. 
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Mr. Forp. Is that about the kind of operation that you would do in 
a hurry and, if so, how long did it take, how many were involved and 
so forth? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know. Maybe Colonel Rosson knows 
how many men were involved. It was an exchange of airborne RCT 
personnel. 

Colonel Rosson. About 3,900 officers and men were involved. I 
am not certain of the duration of the movement. 

Admiral Raprorp. If that is the kind of movement we are talking 
about, 1 would say that movements of that magnitude over that 
distance are probably not the kind that we would do very often. One 
great advantage to stationing forces abroad is to reduce the timelag. 
In other words, if an RCT is in Japan, we can move it very much 
faster down to southeast Asia. That is also true in stocking supplies 
in forward areas. Then airlift becomes more advantageous. 

Mr. Forp. Why is that kind of operation undertaken? 

Admiral Raprorp. More as a training exercise than anything else. 

Mr. Forp. Did it bear out the forecast that you could or could 
not do it? Was it a satisfactory operation? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think the Air Force had any reason 
to try it out as a training exercise, but the Army wanted to try it 
out, and the Air Force was willing to do it. 

Mr. Forp. Was it satisfactory? 

Admiral Raprorp. It worked out on the time schedule all right. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Supeprparp. Mr. Miller, you are recognized. 

Mr. Miiier. The regimental combat movement you were just 
speaking of did not involve equipment. It was purely personnel? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 


LIMITATIONS ON USE OF AIRLIFT 


Mr. Mier. That would not be quite the same thing. Admiral, 
as I understand it, the effect of your testimony is that so far as moving 
Army units overseas is concerned the limitation that we have, such 
as it is, in quantity, is not occasioned by lack of airplanes. There 
are other factors which would limit it before the lack of planes would 
be the deterring factor in the size of such a movement. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 


TACTICAL AIRLIFT 


Mr. Mitier. You point out the need of a landing field complex, 
andsoon. We have planes in ample supply to fill the facilities where 
we could discharge them. How about airdrop as contrasted with 
airlift if it was necessary to drop equipment and paratroops? Would 
we have the airplanes necessary for that type of movement simul- 
taneously with whatever was done in the more conventional manner? 

Admiral Raprorp. We have been discussing mainly today the 
strategic airlift. That is the movement of materials over long dis- 
tances. Yes; we have a very large capability in the tactical field, also. 

Mr. Mixer. The loads that you are speaking of would not cut in 
on the facilities for tactical lift? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 
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Mr. Miturr. On this long-range lift proposition do our potential 
enemies have anything like the capability according to your best 
intelligence estimates that we have in that field? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuter. They are not even in our bracket, are they? 

Admiral Raprorp. No, sir; we have those figures. I would like to 
keep them off the record, if I may just give you an idea of them. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miuuer. Is it proper to say on the record that our capability 
is infinitely greater than any other potential enemy that we have in 
this particular area? 

Admiral Raprorp. Our transport capability is probably—I have 
not figured it out in ton-miles and I do not know that we could but I 
would say that we have many times the capability that the Russians 
have. 

Mr. Miuusrr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Raprorp. We have in the United States by far the largest 
air transport fleet in the world. 


AIR RESERVE FLEET 


Mr. Miuuer. Just one final question. With respect to the air 
reserve fleet which we have, it is a substantial proportion, as I under- 
stand it, of all commercial transports? 


Admiral Raprorp. Roughly ———— percent of the four-engine 
transports. 
Mr. Miuter. Roughly ———— percent. Of course, the other would 


all be available in the event of an outright emergency, but that —-——— 
percent as I understand is reserved for immediate use? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Mituer. Would it not be a great advantage, if possible, that 
the personnel that manned those planes were in the Air Force Reserve? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think most of them are. I do not know ex- 
actly, but a good many of them are. 

Mr. Miuuer. They are encouraged to be, is that right? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Ostertag, you are recognized. 


AIRLIFT PLANNED AS WORLDWIDE OPERATION 


Mr. OsrertaGc. Admiral Radford, you have given us a compre- 
hensive airlift picture, and I am sure everyone has found it most 
enlightening. Is it fair to say, Admiral, that the whole picture, that 
the whole mission of airlift is subject to constant evaluation by the 
Joint Chiefs and others in our military? 

Admiral Raprorp. Very much so. 

Mr. Ostrertac. You have indicated that our airlift capabilities will 
meet our requirements or missions as presently planned. It that 
mission and are our plans coordinated with any of our allies? 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes. We have some of our own that are 
uncoordinated, and then a good deal of our operation in a general war 
is coordinated with different allies in different parts of the world. 
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Mr. Osrertac. In other words, we have our own mission as such 
and our own planning which deals with our own military operation, 
and yet there is a consideration which involves our allies. Is that the 
sum and substance of it? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. OstrertaG. Admiral, does the location of our bases and facil- 
ities overseas and their capabilities in this whole picture of military 
posture in the world play a part in evaluating our requirements? 

Admiral Raprorp. Very much. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Then as we add a base here or there or as we ma 
lose or abandon a base or a military operation, that in and of itself 
would have a bearing on what we do or what you plan and what your 
requirements might be from the standpoint of utilization of military 
strength from the United States? 

Admiral Raprorp. It would have a bearing on it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, is it fair to focus your mind and 
attention in regard to this whole question of airlift as one being 
applicable only from the United States to other parts of the world, but 
rather from our capabilities and facilities and manpower in all parts 
of the world? 

Admiral Raprorp. That plays a part also; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, it is a broad, comprehensive oper- 
ation worldwide rather than from the United States to other places? 

Admiral Raprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. Thank you; that is all I have. 

Mr. SHepparp. Chairman Mahon? 


ARMY VIEWS ON AIRLIFT PROBLEM 


Mr. Manon. Admiral, I want to take the liberty of having the 
nonclassified portion of your statement looked at by anyone in the 
Army.who is not satisfied with the airlift proposition in order that I 
can get from them for the committee any differences of opinion that 
might be expressed. I know that you are speaking for General Taylor, 
of course, as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, but I think he might be 
able to tell us where this unhappy element is in the Army. We might 
want to explore that further. You would have no objection? 

Admiral Raprorp. None whatever. 

Mr. Manon. You propose to stand pat on what you have said 
here and you have weighed your testimony very carefully. I do 
not see how you could object. 

There are a few questions that some of us may want to ask and 
may not have time to propound at this time in connection with this 
subject. If we do not get to them, we will submit a reasonable number 
of them and you will please submit the answers. 

Admiral Raprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes had to preside over the House. He had 
some questions to ask. I do not think he ought to be denied that 
opportunity, but we do not want to have you back if we can heln it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suerparp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized. 
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TIME REQUIRED TO AIRLIFT ONE ARMY DIVISION 


Mr. Fxoop. I will try to get these to you, Admiral. 

How fast can we deliver a full Army division of 11,000 men, includ- 
ing guns and tanks, to the Far East today? 

‘Admiral Raprorp. How soon will it be ready to load? 

Mr. Fioop. Ido not know. You are C hairman of the Joint Chiefs. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is an easy question to ask, but you have 
to make a number of assumptions. I would say if we had a division 
ready at Fort Lewis, Wash., to move out and we had to deliver it in 


Korea, it would probably take us about ——— days to make the 
movement. 
Mr. Fioop. About —-—— days. 


Admiral Raprorp. The tanks have to go by ship. 

Mr. Froop. I know. 

Admiral Raprorp. Some of that time would be lost in assembling 
the ships, to get them up there. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me pursue that. How long would it take to deliver 
the same type of division, all things being equal, to the Middle East 
from whatever area you stage them? 

Admiral Raprorp. From the east coast it would probably be in the 
neighborhood of pretty close to the same length of time. 

Mr. Fioop. You are following up whatever airlift is necessary with 
subsequent sealift; is that correct? 

Admiral Raprorp. It might be that most of the people would go 
by sea as long as we have part of the division which has to go. it 
would depend on why we wanted to get them there. If we had need 
for men with rifles there right away, we would fly them out. 

Mr. FLoop. Your advance echelon would be unquestionably taken 
by air? 

Admiral Raprorp. No; not unquestionably. 

Mr. FLoop. You debate that? 

Admiral Raprorp. [ do, because I would have to know why they 
were moving there. In other words, we would not move them into 
an area where we did not have control of the air. If they are moving 
to a place where we had fighter cover, et cetera, we might put them 
in, but if they are going in someplace where we did not have a United 
States base or position, the chances are they would all go by ship. 

Mr. Froop. I do not want to quibble with you about all the ifs, 
and, and buts. Let me give you your most favorable case. I am 
reluctant to do that, but I obviously must, since we are not going to 
have time to pursue all these tangents. I would like to, but I do not 
have the time. 

Take the most favorable case. I give you your air cover, your 
ships, everything you want. How long will it require for you to 
take my division to the Far East? How long will it take for you to 
take my division to the Middle East? Do that separately and then 
both at the same time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. This is facing enemy air action. 

Admiral Raprorp. You took care of that. 

Mr. Fioop. You did. I can see why you do not want to. 

Admiral Raprorp. You said you were giving me all the most 
favorable assumptions. 
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Mr. Fioop. You do not want enemy air action. 

Admiral Raprorp. I did not say that. We can make the move- 
ment. 

Mr. Foon. I am thinking of hostilities or there would not be a 
movement. Faced with hostilities, assuming enemy air action, what 
is your hypothesis then? 

Admiral Raprorp. We have to protect the other end of the line 
before we move in there with a lot of ships. 

Mr. Fioop. You have airlift all over the place then, within reason. 
You have to have it because you have to make a movement. 

Admiral Raprorp. I really do not know, Mr. Flood, what you are 
talking about. We did those things at the time of the Korean war; 
we did everything simultaneously. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you mean by simultaneously? 

Admiral Raprorp. We moved divisions over to Korea from the 
United States, we had transports going to Japan and air transports 
and others. 

NEED FOR TERMINAL AIRBASES 


Mr. Fioop. Let me discuss this then and approach it this way. 
You have emphasized the fact that this type of movement cannot be 
made in the magnitude that a division would require 

Admiral Raprorp. By air alone. 

Mr. Fioop. Except into established airbases. 

Admiral Raprorp. It cannot be made totally by air alone. Some 
of the equipment has to go by sea. 

Mr. F.Loop. All right. But, as you have stated it, a condition 
precedent to a movement into Korea or to a movement to the Middle 
East or any place else by air, a condition precedent is X number of 
established air bases, hard-surfaced runways, air cover, ground con- 
trol—in other words, you must have a perfect picture of an airbase 
overseas or we cannot take any airlift in there. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. And if we presuppose that an intelligent enemy with 
guided missiles would zero such a base, as he probably has or soon 
will have, then there will be no airlift. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is right. 

Mr. F.ioop. There is not much sense in going on with the rest of 
the discussion. As the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, you 
have a very low opinion of an air division pentomic or otherwise, in 
any immediate war. 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Where would you put it down? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Flood, honestly, there are so many different 
situations that can arise and for which we have to be prepared. We 
think we are. Some of this division may be close by. Before we 
have need to move a division into the Middle East we may have 
moved it to a staging area. 


AIRDROP OF MEN AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Fioop. You would drop them with rifles and light machine- 
guns? 
Admiral Raprorp. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. What would you do for the next 3 weeks; leave them 
there? How would you supply them; by sea? 

Admiral Raprorp. We would drop more stuff until we could join 
them by sea. 

Mr. Fioop. It would be an unhealthy service to be in. 

Admiral Raprorp. A lot of things are not particularly healthy m 
wartime, if you look at it that way. 

Mr. FLoop. From what I have heard, a minimum of three divisions 
is the essential minimum to move into one or more areas. Three 
divisions as an Army minimum to be transported by air. Can you 
transport more than 1 within say 15 days in opposite directions; 
1 modern, pentomic, streamlined, or whatnot, division? Can you 
take more than 1 within 15 days, 11,000 men, other than being 
equipped with rifles, in 2 directions, and can you take 3 at all in the 
same period of time if 3 is minimum? 

Admiral Raprorp. | do not think we can. We might, if we used 
all our airlift, but we do not expect to be faced with that situation. 

Mr. Manon. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 


SYMINGTON COMMITTEE DISCUSSION ON AIRLIFT 


Mr. Manon. If we should submit to vou a few of the problems 
raised by the Symington report in regard to airlift, could you submit 
an authoritative response to the questions asked, Admiral? 

Admiral Raprorp. I think so. 

Mr. Manon. Have you read the Symington report? 

Admiral Raprorp. I have read the report itself. I have not gone 
through all the testimony. 

Mr. Manon. There are some quesiious raised there, and I think 
Mr. Flood has some of those questions before him. We would like 
to have your best judgment as to these questions which are raised 
with respect to this problem. 

Admiral Raprorp. Will you pick out the questions? 

Mr. Manon. We will do that. 

Mr. Fioop. I have 8 or 9 marked here that I marked purposely as 
an alleged rebuttal to what our friend said this morning. 

For instance, I do not think it is unfair to quote this to you, because 
I am sure you know this one by heart. On page 834 of the so-called 
Symington committee hearings I find this language: 

Senator Symineron. As I understand it, in the first 30 days you must be able 
to lift substantially more than the 1 division previously referred to. 

General Gavin. That is right, sir, and, even after the 30 days, additional lift 
eapability would be needed.” 

Then there was a deletion off the record. I put that in the record 
now to tie in with the three questions I just asked on numbers of 
divisions. 

There is this language on page 835. 1 will onlv read 2 or 3 of these. 
Mr. Chairman, vour suggestion is excellent. I will ask Mr. Sikes 
how he wants this done. We can submit them, I believe Mr. Ford 
wants to see them, too. There are about a dozen of these. I quote: 

Senator Symincton. Perhaps I am belaboring this, but my excuse for taking 
this amount of time is Senator Saltonstall in his question intrigued me, I want 
to know whether the additional airlift capacity of lifting and supporting— 
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then a deletion— 


divisions anywhere is required in the first 30 days. My understanding is that 
you said “‘Yes’’ to that. Is that right? 

General WHEELER. That is correct, sir. 

That is for the same purpose. I will read just one more. On the 
next page, page 836 of the same report, this appears: 

General WHEELER. Now for the airlift capability available to meet these require- 
ments as known to the Army, the Army and Air Force have worked out a plan for 
moving the 5,000-ton division to various areas of the world. However, the move- 
ment of the 11,000-man division, the unit which could engage promptly in combat 
operations in an undeveloped area, has not been worked out. This latter study 
is now being undertaken on a joint basis. In order to lift one 5,000-ton division, 
practically the whole of the available Air Force transport capability would be 
utilized. You will recall that I said earlier that the Chief of Staff of the Army 
considers that there should be enough strategic airlift to move a large ready force, 
most of which should be moved in the first 30 days in an emergency, together 
with supplies and service troops to support the combat echelons by air. 


Then a deletion from then on. 


Considering that the divisions moved might of necessity be of the 11,000-man 
type rather than the 5,000-ton type— 


I add this, of course that is so under the new pentomic setup— 
then these questions come to mind. 


That is the end of the quotation. We will submit a dozen more 
of those to which you can reply as you see fit on just this very narrow 
point, 

TONNAGES MOVED BY AIR 


Admiral, I have tried to take the figures that your officer gave me 
this morning on that slide there on the question of tonnage. The 
first officer made very flat statements on the question of tonnage. | 
think it was Mr. Douglas I was talking to last week, but at the 
time we were talking about having the first Forrestal carrier this 
question of airlift was very paramount, a big fight going on. You 
may remember something about that. 

We collected some information for our own purposes. We used 
at that time Secretary Forrestal’s figure—I think you will remember 
this—on ton-miles per year. 

Secretary Forrestal told us at those hearings that 4,000 C-—54’s 
would be the requirement of the armed services for such an operation 
as we are talking about. The C—54 is not a very fast ship. 

Then he gave us the figure of 8,586,000 ton-miles a year. 

Then Secretary Douglas told us in 1953 that the requirements for 
M-day, the requirements since that time, 1947 and 1948, he told us 
the other day, would be appreciably increased. That is, increased 
from Secretary Forrestal’s era, 1950. 

I have then Secretary Forrestal’s figure against yours this morning. 
I have 8,500 million then I have your airlift for 1955 of 654 billion. 
I get. that 654 million from our hearings last year, 1955, page 1553. 
That was 654,500,000, which was the mileage. 

Then next I have from our own hearings last year 3 billion miles, 
which was the 1955 figure. It is the same figure, the same year you 
took. We had, for 1955, 3 billion miles. 

Adding 3 billion to 654 million and subtracting that from the re- 
quired airlift, I have a deficit of 5 billion ton-miles: That is the figure 
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we were given in Congress, this committee, on the same probleni. 
Since I got these figures, Secretary Douglas tells me the demand has 
increased, 

Do you want to comment about that at all? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know where the figures come from. 

Mr. Fioop. I told you where they come from. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not know what they include or anything, 

Mr. Fioop. From our hearings last year I gave you the civil airlift 
for 1955. I gave you the military airlift for 1955. I have a total of 
3,654 million. I subtract that from the requirement of 8,500 million 
given us at the time we created the Department of Defense. Those 
are our own figures here. That gives me a deficit of 5 billion ton-miles, 

Admiral Raprorp. I would have to examine into the assumptions 
behind all those figures. The figures I gave today are correct. 

Mr. Fioop. The figures I gave you I got from the Air Force at the 
hearings last year. I am sure they are equally correct. 

Admiral RAprorp. I do not know what they mean. The Air Force 
worked on these figures, too. There are all sorts of different assump- 
tions you make to get these figures. They may be correct for their 
assumptions. 

Mr. Fioop. This says the civil airlines lift, fiscal year 1955, 3 billion 
miles. The military airlift, fiscal year 1955, was 654 million miles. 
It could not be any thing else. 

Admiral Raprorp. That is not their capacity. That is what they 
actually lifted. 

Mr. Fioop. There will be an additional capacity in wartime by 
flying the planes longer, but not much. 

Admiral Raprorp. A great deal more. 

Mr. Fuioop. A great deal? 

Admiral Raprorp. Surely. The utilization rate in peacetime is 
about 4% hours per day. We can step it up. 

Mr. Fioop. Double it, and I am still short 2,500 million miles, 

Admiral Raprorp. Maybe you are fighting a different war. 

Mr. Froop. In 1955, the same year you took your figures. 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not Big I could not express an opinion. 

Mr. Fioop. You obviously do not. That comes to 400 million 
ton-miles a month, and you had yours broken to much less than that. 

I told you before lunch I had you short one-third if my figures and 
your figures are both right, and they are both from the same source. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Can you answer the last assertion? 

Admiral Raprorp. I do not think it is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Norrell? 


COMMENDATION OF ADMIRAL RADFORD 


Mr. Norretz. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I was not here during all 
of the time the Admiral was talking, but I do want to say this to you, 
Admiral. I believe the American people and the Congress are all 
100 percent behind you in your work and the only thing I regret is 
that you are leaving the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have a great con- 
fidence in you, Admiral, and I believe the people do. I just want to 
tell you so publicly. Thank you very much, 

Admiral Raprorp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Andrews? 
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AIRLIFT AND SEA TRANSPORT MUST BE TIED TOGETHER 


Mr. Anprews. Admiral, I gather from what you say that even 
though an airlift of a division is a very desirable capability, never- 
theless it is expensive and almost borders on the point of being 
impractical. 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say that the airlift of that many indi- 
viduals will undoubtedly take place. I still point out that we cannot 
lift, airlift, any division complete, if it has armor init. Most of them 
do. Some of that has to come by sea. 

The personnel of an airborne division weigh 1,283 short tons; the 
equipment weighs 4,057 tons. We can lift that much and we can lift 
everything except the heaviest equipment by air. We do not consider 
that the airlift over long distances is a very efficient way of moving. 
The combination of sea and air lift, properly handled, will result in a 
faster movement. 

Mr. Anprews. You can, though, airlift very efficiently and quickly 
and economically a regimental combat team? 

Admiral Raprorp. Not with its heaviest equipment we cannot. 
If we want to move the personnel of a regimental combat team over to 
Europe where they have armor and other equipment stockpiled, we 
can do it very quickly. 

Mr. Anprews. Where time is of the essence and an airlift is de- 
sirable? 

Admiral Raprorp. We will move them by air. 

Mr. ANDreEws. The thing you want to get there first is a regimental 
combat team, somebody to fight and use the weapons that are there? 

Admiral Raprorp. It depends. It is hard to generalize on these 
situations. You have to know the specific reason. 

For instance, in our plans there are literally thousands of Army 
personnel that would be airlifted overseas in the first month of a war, 
but they would be replacement personnel, certain specialist personnel 
that are going to existing units to fill them up. They in total numbers 
will probably exceed two divisions. That is in numbers of personnel. 
But they will not go over as divisions. They will go over as indi- 
viduals to join units that are already there. 

Mr. SHepparp. If there are no further questions, gentlemen, this 
committee will stand adjourned. ‘Thank you, Admiral. 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF AIRLIFT 


Admiral Raprorp. I would like to make the statement that I am 
very anxious to clear up the misunderstandings about airlift. I can 
assure you they are very real and in many cases due to statements 
made by people who have not studied the whole problem. They have 
not really dug into the thing. 

Mr. Manon. It has been very helpful to have you, Admiral. 
Thank you very much. 
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RALPH COX, JR., AIRCOACH TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 

FRANCIS J. ROACH, INDEPENDENT MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT AD- 
MINISTRATION 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We are to hear 
interested witnesses from outside the Government this morning. 
First I believe we have Mr. Ralph Cox, Jr., Aircoach Transport As- 
sociation. Is Mr. Cox here? 

I see in the committee room our good friend, Mr. Frank Smith of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Smith, would you like to be heard? 

Mr. Smitu. [ would like the privilege of introducing my con- 
stituent, who is going to be one of your witnesses this morning before 
this distinguished subcommittee, Dr. Ralph Cox, of Alligator, Miss., 
president of Aircoach Transport Association. He has had a dis- 
tinguished business career. I am pleased that he has recently become 
a constituent of mine. We hope he will bring a lot of the airline 
business down into Mississippi. I am sure he will have a very infor- 
mative statement for this committee. I will appreciate your very 
careful consideration of the suggestions he makes. 

Mr. Manon. Any request coming from the Congressman from 
Mississippi will certainly be seriously considered by this committee. 
Thank you, 

Dr. Som will you come forward and make yourself comfortable. 
Are you a medical doctor or a doctor of philosophy? 

Dr. Cox. I am a dentist, but I got into the aviation business. 

Mr. Manon. We hope it has been even more profitable or at least 
as profitable as dentistry. 

Dr. Cox. It is most exciting. 

Mr. Manon. Do you represent the Aircoach Transport Associa- 
tion? 

Dr. Cox. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Mauon. Will you place at this point in the record the mames 
of the companies which you represent? Do you have them here? 

Dr. Cox. I think we can get it here among our papers. 

Mr. Mauon. Please put it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

APRIL 2, 1957. 
Hon. George H. Manon, Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, 


Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGREssMAN Manon: At the hearing your subcommittee graciously 
afforded me on Friday, March 22, you asked me to submit the names of the 
members of the Aircoach Transport Association and the list of their equipment. 
The requested material is attached. 

If I may comment on 2 or 8 things that were brought out at the hearing, | 
should like to make these observations. We were particularly interested in your 
statement to the United States Chamber of Commerce witness, namely that he 
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disappointed you by not offering suggestions for improvement of Defense Depart- 
ment contracting procedures. You will recall that such suggestions were explicitly 
made in the testimony of the Aircoach Transport Association. In fact, it was 
the burden of our testimony that much waste and imefficiency could definitely be 
done away with if the Defense Department would make it a matter of policy to 
use the cheapest and fastest forms of transportation. 

In your questioning of the chamber of commerce witness you also referred to 
the transcontinental gyroscope movement of Army troops, mentioned in my testi- 
mony. To prevent any misunderstanding on this, let me point out that it is not 
simply a question of whether to use air or rail, other things being equal. 

As I pointed out, use of air would have been $20,000 cheaper and would have 
saved 3 days of the servicemen’s time for each of the transcontinental trips. In 
view of such tremendous savings (there being some 40 to 50 gyroscopes per year) 
we feel that air transport should at least be given the opportunity to bid on such 
movement. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be heard. Our offices are located in 
Washington: and if vou should wish to call us back at any time we will be available. 

Sincerely yours, 
Raura Cox, Jr., President. 


Members of Aircoach Transport Association, Apr. 2, 1957 


Member 


| 
| Current equipment 


Address 


Air Cargo Express, Inc_-__-_- 


Airline Transport Carriers 
Air Services, 

Artic- Pacific, Inc 
Argonaut Airways, Inc 


Aviation Corp. of Seattle (Westair 


Transport). 


Blatz Airlines___ ‘pack 
California Air Charter 
Central A ir ‘Transport 
Coastal Cargo 


Conner Airlines. .. 
Consolidated Airlines 


Continental Charters, Inc___- 


Currey Afr Transport... -. 


Great Lakes Airlines 
Johnson Flying Service 
Miami Airlines 

Paul Mantz Air Services 


Quaker City Airways. ---- 


Regina Cargo Airlines 
Sourdough Air Transport 
Southern Air Transport. 


Standard Airways _- 
Trans-Alaskan Airlines 


Trans-A merican Airlines... 
Hemisphere Air Transport. -.--.-.-- 


Trans-National A irlines.. 


Twentieth Century Airlines._______ 


Unit Export Co_._..._-- 
United States Aircoach 


United States Overseas Airlines, Inc. 
World Wide Airlines, Inc.....- 


Box 31, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash_- 

Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif_- 

3938 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, C alif. 

Box 225, Fairbanks, Alaska- 

Box 627, Airport Branch, Miami, Fla_ 

Box 40, Boeing Field, Seattle, Wash. (also at | 
= ashington National Airport, Washington, 
». C.). 

3132 West 74th Street, Los Angeles, Calif 

Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Culif...- 

ea ns-sd208 


“Mercer C ounty Airport, Box 459, West Tren- | 


ton, N. 
Box 122, Miami Springs, Fla- 
Boeing Field, Seattle. Wash 
Post Office Box 152, Miami International 
Airport, Miami Springs, Fla. 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif 
do bas = dene 
Box 1382, Missoula, Mont ‘ 
100 Northeast &8&th Street, Miami, Fla : 
Hangar No. 1, Lockheed Air Terminal, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 
Administrative Building, North Philadelphia 
Airport, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Box 675, Miami Springs, Fla. 
Box 54, Boeing Field, Seattle, 
Box 114, Miami, Fla. __- i 


Wash__. 


Hangar No. 3, Lockheed Air Terminal, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Lindbergh Field, San Diego, Calif 

Care of Ke atinge & Older, 3325 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

—— i Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif 
cD 


‘eile 


..do 
do i uhh 
901 Thomson Ave., Glendale, Calif . -| 
Post Office Box 234, W ildwood Airport, Wild- | 
wood, N. J. 
Post Office Box 195, Miami, Fla_. | 


3 CW-20’s. 


..| None. 
| 4 C-46’s. 


5 C-46’s. 


| 1 DO-3. 


1 DC-3. 
2 DC-4’s 
None, 


..| 1 DC-#, 
| | C-46 


None. 


11 DC-4. 
| 3 DC-4’s. 


2 DC-3’s. 
None. 
1 DC-3. 


1 Boeing Strato- 
liner. 
2 C-46’s, 1 DC-3. 


| None. 


C-46’s, 1 DC-4 
1 CW-20, 
3 C-46’s. 


None. 
None. 


| 3 DC-#’s. 


4 DC-4’s. 
2 DC-3's 


| None. 


None. 


| None. 


12 DC- 


.| 2 CW-20’s. 


Mr. Mauon. Approximately how many carriers are represented? 

Dr. Cox. Approximately 30 members. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how many airplanes are presently in 
the possession of these carriers for utilization in transport business? 

Dr. Cox. At the last count we had approximately 45 among our 
carriers. 
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Mr. Manon. 45 among 30 carriers? 

Dr. Cox. They are not all active right now. We have had some 
attrition; some have dropped by the ‘wayside in the last couple of 
years. At the present time we have approximately nine active 
carriers on the domestic civil air movements within the United States, 

Mr. Manon. You transport people and things for the Department 
of Defense? 

Dr. Cox. Over 90 percent of our business is Government business, 

Mr. Manon. You are looking for business this morning, I assume. 

Dr. Cox. There is that angle to it. I think we can also shed a 
little light on some efficiencies we think possibly could be effected. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Dr. Raupn Cox, Ir. 


Dr. Cox. My name is Ralph Cox, Jr. I am president of the Air- 
coach Transport Association, a nonprofit, cooperative organization 
of supplemental air carriers engaged princ ipally in transportation for 
the military services. I am a former Navy aviator and executive 
vice president of United States Overseas Airlines, one of the ACTA 
members. Before founding United States Overseas Airlines I flew 
as navigator, first officer and captain for several years with a scheduled 
airline to Europe. 

The public has been informed through the press that the House 
Appropriations Committee leadership is searching for ways to reduce 
the defense budget by $3.5 billion, without sacrificing security. 

As a taxpayer and businessman, I welcome this announcement. 
Being familiar with Defense Department contracting, I know this 
can be done. 

Mr. Manon. Will you allow me to interrupt you just for a moment? 
You are the one and only man in the United States to date who has 
told this committee that he knew we could, without sacrificing 

security, reduce the defense budget by $3.5 billion. Thanks a lot. 
We may want to talk to you at length. Proceed. 

Dr. Cox. As head of the Aircoach Transport Association I know 
that a start toward this goal can be made in the appropriations for 
military transportation. 

I intend to show you that the item for Defense Department trans- 
portation in the fiscal 1958 budget can be reduced by $120 million. 
Even greater savings can accrue in the years ahead if our proposals 
are put into effect at the Pentagon. 

It may seem strange to you that I should appear here to request 
a budget reduction. Many of your witnesses try to justify budget 
estimates or even to have them increased. But our business prospers 
under a program of economy. It cannot survive under a program of 
extravagance. If the military is left free to squander transportation 
funds, then we suffer, as we are doing right now. Only about a third 
of our potential is being used, and you cannot operate successfully 
with your airplanes sitting on the ground. 

Economy and efficiency are the essence of coach- -type air transpor- 
tation. We sell speed at a saving. We are the competitive stimulus 
of the air transportation industry. Aircoach is the single yardstick 
by which air travelers can judge whether rates are fair. It is a dy- 
namic force which has opened up low-cost air travel to millions of 
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Americans. It ought not to be considered by the Pentagon as an 
interloper, but as a welcome influence for greater savings of money 
and man-hours. 

The House and Senate Appropriations Committees recognize the 
benefits of air transportation. In House Report 2104, accompanying 
the 1957 appropriation bill, your committee admonished the Govern- 
ment that it should ‘‘to the greatest extent practicable adjust its use 
of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of 
United States air carriers.”” The Senate committee last year said 
that— 


the Department of Defense should in the future utilize the services of commer- 
cial transportation to the fullest extent possible when it is more economical, and 
that in evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department should recog- 
nize the element of time saved as an important factor. 

The only problem, gentlemen, is that these congressional directives 
are very largely ignored in the Pentagon, except for lipservice given 
them in Department of Defense Directive 4500.9. In fact, several of 
us were told by an official in the Assistant Secretary of Defense’s office 
that congressional directives in committee reports were “merely the 
opinion of a few politicians.” 

Qur recommendation is that this committee reduce the Defense 
Department transportation budget by $120 million, and couple it with 
firm declarations of policy that must be adhered to. We suggest the 
nee declarations: 

That the militar y, in evaluating transportation bids, be required 
= assign a monetary value to the servicemen’s productive time saved 
by soene the fastest means of travel. 

That the military remove its arbitrary restrictions against full 
lization of the equipment of suppleme ntal air carriers. 

That the supplemental carriers be permitted to bid on all pro- 
Peat military movements, domestic and overseas. 

4. That supplemental air carriers be given access to information on 
proposed movements of individuals and small groups so they can make 
competitive bids. 

That the military make annual contracts with supplemental air 
carrier associations for 4-cents-per-mile transportation, as we have 
offered to do. 

First, how do we arrive at the figure of $120 million? 

Last year the United States air charter carriers saved the Govern- 
ment $4 million in direct transportation costs on such business as 
they were allowed to perform for the military. If the value of a 
serviceman’s time is added in, the figure becomes $6.5 million (see 
exhibit C). And this value should be added in, as has been urged both 
by congressional committees and the Hoover Commission. 

If the policy declarations recommended above are adhered to, it 
is possible that the savings figure could be increased to as much as 
$37 million in fiscal 1958 by ACTA carriers alone. This is based on 
full utilization of ACTA carriers’ potential at the rate of 4 cents per 
mile, a figure we formally offered to Secretary Wilson as the basis 
for @ year-round contract. (See exhibit 1.) If the cost of a man’s 
time is added in, the saving could total $80 ao (See exhibit B.) 

If the approximately 100 airplanes of the entire independent air 
carrier industry were fully utilized at 4 cents per mile, the total 
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budget saving would be about $120 million, as a conservative esti- 
mate. This is the reduction that we recommend you make, coupled 
with the policy declarations referred to above. 

This budget cut will indicate to the Pentagon that the congressional 
committees meant what they said last vear. 

Finally, if at some future date all military transportation were to 
be performed at the 4-cent rate—which is not an unrealistic assamp- 
tion—then the savings could reach as high as $1 billion a year in 
transportation costs and man-hours saved. This figure is based on 
statistics furnished in the report of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Transportation, for fiscal year 1954. (See exhibit A.) 

Earl Johnson, former Department of Defense official, once stated 
that of the 3 million men in the Armed Forces at least 100,000 were 
always in travel status. If aircoach transportation were permitted 
to bring its inherent advantages of speed and low cost into play, 
this number could be significantly reduced and great savings to the 
taxpayer would accrue. In Defense Department Directive 4500.9, 
the services are directed to ‘‘employ on a routine basis each form of 
transportation in such a manner as to recognize its inherent advan- 
tages.” But this is mere lipservice, for in practice it is not done. 

This document also directs that in considering which mode of travel 
to be used in the movement of personnel, ‘the utilization of the 
productive time of men being transported” should be taken into 
account. Yet this is not done to any significant degree. 

One of the worst offenders in this regard is the Army, by means of 
its Operation Gyroscope, a program for rotating troop units between 
United States and overseas bases. These movements are virtually all 
rail directed, with cheaper and faster modes of transportation excluded 
from the bidding. Recently 561 men were moved by rail from Seattle 
to New York for shipment overseas, and an equivalent number of 
troops being rotated to the United States will be transported by rail 
from New York back to Seattle. The round trip railroad charge is 
$97,829. The supplemental airlines, through ACTA, inadvertently 
heard of this movement and offered to perform it for $77,845, even 
though we were not asked to bid. (See exhibit 7.) Here is a saving 
of $20,000 on one Gyroscope movement just within the continental 
United States alone. There are some 40 to 50 every year. Think 
of the savings that could be achieved. Additionally, ACTA offered 
to transport these troops from New York to Europe and return with 
the rotated troops. <A huge savings not only in direct transportation 
costs but also of 13 days of the servicemen’s time would be achieved. 
Yet, as I said, we were not even notified of this movement nor per- 
mitted to bid. 

In many cases we can show you where the award of transportation 
to rail carriers as a result of special section 22 bids resulted in prefer- 
ential treatment to the railroads. These are the cases where the 
actual cost of rail transportation (when the value of the productive 
time lost by a failure to use commercial air transportation was in- 
cluded) was more than the ostensibly higher bid tendered by the 
supplemental air carriers. Preferential treatment of one mode of 
transportation by failure to recognize an inherent advantage of 
another is a direct violation of Department of Defense Directive 
4500.9 and the national transportation policy. 
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The national transportation policy, as enunciated in the Trans- 

rtation Act of 1940, stresses the importance of preserving the in- 
nerent advantages of each form of transportation. The inherent speed 
advantage of aircoach transportation in transporting military person- 
nel must be preserved by requiring the military to consider the value 
of a man’s time. 

Next I come to the question of failure to make full utilization of 
our aircraft potential. Restrictions against utilization should be 
removed. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration is the single Government 
agency charged with the setting of maximum airplane load limits for 
purposes of safety. These limits are set after exhaustive technical 
examinations and tests. However, the military services—in an ob- 
vious usurpation of CAA responsibilities—have taken it upon them- 
selves to set drastically lower passenger limits on the various types 
of airplanes used in military business. The practical effect of this is 
clear; it minimizes the strong points of aircoach transportation which 
are high density seating and high load factors, both safely within 
preseribed CAA standards. 

For example, the military has arbitrarily set a maximum passenger 
load limit of 37 for the CW-—20 aircraft. The military has set a maxi- 
mum of 67 on DC-4 aircraft. The absolute absurdity is reached in 
the passenger limit imposed on the DC-7, the largest and finest 
Douglas aircraft available. The military says only 60 passengers may 
be carried on a DC-7—7 less than they permit on the older, slower, 
and less powerful DC-4. But if you will call up American Airlines 
reservations, as I did yesterday, you will find that American carries 
85 passengers on its coast-to-coast DC-7 service. I assure you, the 
military does not bar soldiers from using it and the operation is ap- 
proved by the CAA. This shows what happens when the military 
moves into areas reserved for the CAA. 

What this means is that our aircraft are arbitrarily made less com- 
etitive than other modes of transportation. One of the other ways 
y which this is done is by packaging. 

For example, a movement of 3,000 men debarking from a ship at 
Seattle is “Spackaged”’ by the military at the request of the railroads 
as an “ajl or nothing’ bid. The supplemental air carriers may find 
only 2,000 aircraft seats in position to bid for this particular move- 
ment. In evaluation procedure the military finds that for moving 
2,000 passengers the air carriers are cheaper, but when the higher 
first-class rail rates for the 1,000 passengers not carried are charged 
back against the air carriers, the total air carrier bid for 3,000 pas- 
sengers is higher and rail wins the contract. The device of setting 
up bids in a package too large for small business to bid upon is a big 
business device of the 19th century, but today’s Department of De- 
fense officials are permitting it in spite of all our protests. 

A flagrant failure to use our equipment lies in the field of individual 
and small-group transportation. The significance of this is that this 
type of transportation amounts to about two-thirds of all Defense 
Department domestic traffic, according to the Hoover Commission 
Task force — One form of denial of full utilization of equip- 
ment comes about in this way: A contract awarded for a charter 


flight from, say, Oakland, Calif., to Philadelphia, requires a plane to be 
flown deadhead from, say, San Antonio, Tex., to the originating point, 
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namely, Oakland. This deadhead portion of the trip is paid for by the 
military, just as the actual troop transportation is, although at a lesser 
rate. Actually, this deadhead flight could have been used to transport 
military personnel from several installations along the line. But 
we are denied the privilege of carrying such individuals and small 
groups. 

Another artificial restriction has to do with the use of pressurized 
airplanes. The Military Air Transport Service (MATS) insists on 
pressurized equipment for its overseas movements. Mr. Francis 
Dunleavy in the office of the Department of Defense Director for 
Transportation and Petroleum Logistics, Earl B. Smith, told me this 
was due to an opinion of the Surgeon General. When I asked for a 
copy of the opinion, I was told it was verbal; when I asked which 
Surgeon General—Army, Navy, or Air Force—he said he didn’t know. 

On September 26, 1956, at a meeting at Andrews Field, Brig. Gen. 
A. T. Wilson, Jr., Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, Military Air 
Panwa Service, was asked whv MATS gave preference in com- 
mercial contract awards to pressurized equipment. His answer was 
that MATS had to have the best equipment available because of the 
number of VIPs (very important persons) traveling with them. 

Actually, pressure equipment usually maintains an equivalent 
cabin pressure of roughly 8,000 feet, about the same altitude Be nerally 
flown by a DC-4. For the use of pressurized equipment, the Govern- 
ment is paying much more in fares. A round trip to Tokyo, for 
example, costs from $200 to $300 per person more in pressurized 
equipment than in nonpressurized. Many of these flights were made 
last year—how many, I do not know—but assuming about 10,000 
persons were flown, the approximate excess cost amounted to $2.5 
million. 

Next, I cover the matter of not being permitted to bid on all pro- 
posed military movements. This privilege is not now afforded us, 
despite the fact that Department of Defense Directive 4500.9 pro- 
vides that “preferential consideration in the routine procurement of 
transportation will not be accorded one mode of transportation as 
against another.’’ It is distinctly preferential to deal with some 
modes of transportation and at the same time shut out others. This 
policy is followed by the military in spite of the plain wording of the 
directive. 

The Department of Defense should make available all traffic, 
including individuals, small groups, large groups, ““Gyroscope’”’ move- 
ments, recruit movements, delay en route movements, etc., to the 
competition of all air carriers. The Military Traffic Management 
Agency (MTMA) has precluded us from bidding on many huge 
blocks of traffic. 

One way of doing this—particularly on movements of recruits and 
other specially designated groups—is to break the movements down 
into groups of 14 or less and then move the men on an individually 
ticketed basis without benefit of competitive evaluation. The 
reverse of this is equally bad. This is the failure to consolidate 
shipments of men, with the result that they are sent in dribs and 
drabs, on noncompetitive transportation, often to the same general 
locality and within a few hours or days of each other. 

On the question of whether transportation officers in the field have 


been breaking up movements of 15 or more into less than 15 in order 








to evade central traffic management routing directives from Wash- 
ington, Maj. Gen. E. C. R. Lasher, MTMA Executive Director, 
stated at a Damas of Defer nse meeting: ‘It has been done, it 
has been done deliberately, and it is going to stop.” However, it is 
still being done, and instead of stopping it the Military Traffic Man- 
agement Agency has legalized it by regulation as far as recruit traffic 
is concerned. 

This problem of lack of access to traffic is closely tied in with that 
of lack of access to information. To illustrate what the lack of such 
access means, consider this example: Assume there are 7 or 8 recruits 
each for the Navy and for the Marines waiting at each of 3 places, 
Spokane, Seattle, and Portland, for transportation to San Diego. 
The local transportation officer at each post—disregarding economy 
factors—sends each one on an individually ticketed, generally first- 
class, basis. Perhaps they leave on the next train; perhaps they go 
on the next scheduled airline flight. The benefit of lower cost aircoach 
shipment is denied the Government, and ultimately, the taxpayer. 
If our re presentatives were informed ahead of time of the need to 
transport 25 or 30 men to 1 point from several scattered points, we 
could arrange for 1 airplane to pick up each group and carry them as 
a unit to their common destination. The regional offices of the 
Military Traffic Management Agency could consolidate this informa- 
tion and make it available to our representatives. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (Hoover Commission) Subcommittee Report on Trans- 
portation, pages 101 and 102, had this to say of the lack of traffic 
management over this huge block of traffic and what to do about it: 
Conclusions 

* * * 

2. More than two-thirds of T/R travel consists of individuals or small groups 
of less than 15 persons over which little traffic management is exercised. 
Recommendations 

* * * 

3. The economy of greater volume of group movement be recognized and 
military traffic management be required substantially to increase it. 

The above recommendations of the Hoover Commission have not 
been implemented by the Military Traffic Management Agency. 
Our requests in this regard have been rejected by the Department of 
Defense. 

Finally, a word about our offer to sign an annual contract as agent 
for each of our carrier members for the carriage of military traffic at 
4 cents per passenger-mile and 20 cents per ton-mile for cargo. 

We believe this proposal conforms not only to the 1957 Appropria- 
tions Committee reports previously referred to, but also to this state- 
ment from your committee in its Defense Department report last year: 

However, it is the opinion of the committee that the Air Force should give 
attention to handling its air-transport business in such a way as to assist in keeping 
the nonscheduled and other airlines in a reasonably sound financial and operating 
position. 


We have been informed by the Pentagon, in answer to this pro- 
posal, that we can, of course, file any tariff we care to with the CAB. 
But the point is that we wish contractual assurance from the Penta- 
gon that we can depend on having access to all of their traffic at this 
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rate for the entire year in order to maintain our carriers in a reason- 
ably sound financial and operating position. And such a contract 
must come from the Department of Defense, since both domestic and 
overseas travel would be covered. We believe an economy-minded 
Defense Department should be receptive to such an arrangement. 

This concludes our recommendations, gentlemen, except for a very 
important one on establishing an expanded civil airlift reserve at no 
additional cost to the taxpayers as an economical alternative to a 
large military air transport system and with the potential of saving 
the Government hundreds of millions of dollars eventually. We 
understand there may be a later hearing on this subject. If this 
comes about, we respectfully ask permission to be allowed to present 
testimony which we consider to be of great importance. 

I hope I have shed some light for you on the reluctance of the 
Department of Defense to take advantage of the opportunities to 
save the taxpayers’ money. I might add that we have been repeat- 
edly advised that cost is not necessarily a primary consideration in 
selecting the modes of transportation in the ficld. 

Our protests have been repeatedly rejected. The file of corres- 

ondence which I request permission to file with this statement, num- 
= exhibits 1 through 45, shows in graphic detail how our proposals 
have been treated. 

It may be unusual for someone to come here to point out ways in 
which you can cut the defense budget. But, gentlemen, what are 
my associates and I to do when we see millions of dollars wasted in 
Defense Department transportation procedures? 

We appeal to you: End the Pentagon war against small independent 
enterprise. Insist that the congressional intent be carried out, 
Insist on implementation of Department of Defense directives. Give 
us a chance to bid on all military traffic. 

We will turn in a performance of which this Nation can be proud. 

A large proportion of the management personnel of our carriers 
are veterans of World War II. Nearly all of them are veterans of 
civil airlifts in support of military or national policy. We are veterans 
of the Berlin airlift, the Korean airlift, and Hungarian refugee airlift. 

We wish only to continue doing a job for our country—safely, 
rapidly, and economically. 

(Exhibits A, B, and C, referred to above, follow:) 


Exnuisit A 
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Exuipit B 


Eighty million dollars savings to the Department of Defense offered by Atrcoach 
Transport Association, Inc., fiscal year 1957 


Passenger transportation (capability offered—see letter to Hon. 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, dated Dec. 19, 1956): «ssenger-miles 
Domestic - - - , ULE Sti 375, 000, 000 
CNVOTOONS vias. oie decuss:. aches ...... 1, 008, 000, 000 


WOU. occl le ee Ps ci Ei ; =. 383, 000, 000 


1. At average cost rate of fiscal year 1954, per passenger- 

mile, at 10.04 cents! $138, 853, 200 
2. At rate offered by Aircoach Transport Association, per 

passenger-mile, at 4.29 cents !________.__-.------ 59, 330, 700 


IN Sak thie dn cies pigtatng teens apts gine eet ao 79, 522, 500 


1 See exhibit A, pp. 2107-2108. Both rates include cost of man-hours spent in travel. 


Exarsit © 
Savings to the Department of Defense during fiscal year 1956, in the amount of 
$6,500,000 by air charter transportation over Ist-class rail transportation for- 
merly employed 
During the fiscal year 1956, there were flown 153,207 passengers (274,438,196 
passenger-miles) via commercial air charter. The following table depicts the 
amount of savings accrued to the Government because of the use of air charter. 


| Passenger- | Rate, Transpor- | Rate,| Costof | Rate,| Man-hour| Total 
miles is nts | tation cost | ce nts | meals cents cost cost 


Railroad, Ist class 1274, 438,196 | 4.17 su, $44,073 | 0.46 | $1,262,416 | 1.20 | $3, 203, 258 | $15,999, 747 
Air charter 274, 438,196 | 3.15 | 8,644,803 |__. 0} .2 795,871 | 9, 440, 674 


| 


Savings.........|............| 1.02] 2,799,270! .46| 1,262,416 | .91 | 2,497,387 | 6,550,073 


Seve gran saving, charter air transportation over 1st-class rail, transportation charges, meals 
and man-hours saved, 41 percent. 


Mr. Manon. You have made a very interesting statement to the 
committee, Dr. Cox. We want to thank you for it. We will have 
some questions to ask a little later. Will you give your place now to 
Mr. Francis J. Roach? 

Mr. Roach, I believe you are the general manager of the Independent 
Military Air Transport Association. 

Mr. Roacu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Commonly known as IMATA. 

Mr. Roacu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have 11 imdependent air carriers and you 
operate about 65 transport-type aircraft? 

Mr. Roacu. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are they “4- engine or 2-engine principally? 

Mr. Roacu. Twenty-five of them are 4-¢ ngine. 

Mr. Manon. Twenty-five. Are they DC-6, DC-4, or what? 

Mr. Roacn. Twenty-four of them are DC-—4’s, one is a DC—6, and 
one is a Constellation. 

Mr. Manon. Will you list the aircraft at this pomt in the record 
that vour association has in hand, please? 


Mr. Roacn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Dr. Cox, will you give us at the end of your statement 
a list of the airplanes which your association has on hand today 
available for utilization? 

Dr. Cox. I will get that for you. 

Mr. Manon. Please show as to whether they are 4-engine, 2-engine, 
and so on. 

Now you feel that independent business, private business, should 
be awarded Government aircraft transportation business to the 
maximum extent possible in keeping with the defense policies of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Roacu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will put your statement in the record at this 
point, 

STATEMENT OF Francis J. Roacu 


Mr. Roacu. My name is Francis J. Roach. I ain general manager 
of the Independent Military Air Transport Association, which is com- 
monly known as IMATA. Our association consists of 11 independent 
air carriers, all of which are privately operated and receive no subsidy 
from the Government. Collectively our members operate approxi- 
mately 65 transport-type aircraft. 

The members of our association are dependent in large measure, 
upon business which they receive from the Department of Defense. 
Generally speaking, this business is obtained from three sources, 
namely, the operation of domestic charter flights transporting military 
personnel which are commonly known as commercial air movements 
or CAM flights. The second type of business consists of operations 
under long-term domestic cargo contracts. The third type of traffic 
is in overseas and foreign air transportation for the Military Air 
Transport Service: it is in connection with this traffic for MATS that 
we have requested the committee’s permission to express our comments, 

IMATA takes the position that it should be the policy of the 
Department of Defense to utilize the service of the civil air carriers to 
the maximum possible extent for the following principal reasons: 

1. We believe that as commercial airlines authorized to engage in 
transoceanic service the Department of Defense should use these 
services for its nonmilitary requirements, and also use our facilities for 
those military requirements that are of a routine transport nature. 

2. We believe that the commercial airlines, and particularly the 
smaller independent air carriers, can provide needed transportation 
for the Department of Defense at much less cost to the taxpayer than 
the same transportation can be provided by the Government itself. 

At the present time our member carriers are transporting cargo for 
the Military Air Transport Service at rates between 14 and 20 cents 
per ton-mile. Our members haul passengers for MATS at rates of 
approximately 3 cents per passenger-mile, or 30 cents per ton-mile. 

3. By making more business available to our member carriers, the 
Department of Defense will stimulate the purchase of new equipment 
by these airlines without cost to the taxpayer. Insofar as the over- 
seas and foreign air transportation activities of our members are 
concerned, we presently operate mostly DC-4 aircraft, which are 
becoming obsolescent. To date, however, our members have placed 
orders for a total of 14 modern transports made up of Constellation 
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L1049H and DC-6A type aircraft. In this connection I wish to 
point out that these companies, which are classified as small business, 
are purchasing DC-6A aircraft with the necessary spare parts costing 
in the neighborhood of $1,600,000 per aircraft and Constellations 
costing over $2,000,000 each. This fleet of modern pressurized air- 
craft convertible to passenger or cargo service could, in my opinion, 
be rapidly expanded if the Department of Defense, as a matter of 
policy, used the services for its transport requirements. 

4. Our members operate a type of aircraft which are particularly 
adaptable to serve the military in times of emergency. Almost with- 
out exception the DC-4 aircraft presently operated by our members 
are readily convertible from passenger to cargo configuration or vice 
versa. In order to make such aircraft readily convertible, it was 
necessary that the floor of the plane be specially stressed for heavy 
cargo loading and that the doors be of sufficient size to admit large, 
bulky pieces of cargo. As a practical matter, it is a costly and time- 
consuming job to convert an ordinary passenger plane into one which 
is suitable for the transportation of heavy cargo. Although there are 
approximately 350 commercial aircraft now in the civil reserve air 
fleet (CRAF) program, I am informed that only about 30 are of a type 
readily convertible to cargo operations. Since our members operate 
the type of aircraft which is convertible, we believe we are particularly 
suitable to service the interests of the military in the event of any 
emergency. 

5. The members of our association are particularly adaptable to 
serve the unpredictable needs of the military authorities. The great 
majority of these carriers are classified by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as supplemental air carriers, which means that they have no 
obligation to operate over any fixed routes. Thus, in the event of 
an emergency our members can readily adapt their entire facilities to 
the service of the military in whatever capacity is required. For 
example, during the first month of the recent movement of Hungarian 
refugees the supplemental airlines operated over 40 percent of the 
entire airlift provided by the commercial carriers upon notice of only 
a few days. 

In summary, it is our position that the Military Air Transport 
Service should not compete with the civil air carriers in transportation 
activities where there is no military necessity for the services of 
MATS. We believe this is in accordance with previous congressional 
recommendations, with the recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, and with 
the recommendations of the President’s Air Coordinating Committee. 
In this connection, attached to this statement is a complete docu- 
mentation supporting this policy. Accordingly, we believe that the 
Department of Defense should issue a directive which would provide, 
in effect, that the nonmilitary or commercial airlift requirements of 
the Department of Defense must first be offered to the commercial 
carriers. In the event that the commercial air carriers are unable 
to accommodate all such traffic, then the remaining balance should 
be transported by MATS. 
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DOCUMENTATION TO SUPPORT STATEMENT OF FRANCIS J. Roacu 


STATEMENT 


‘““* * * it is our position that the Military Air Transport Service should not 
compete with the civil air carriers in transportation activities where there is no 
military necessity for the services of MATS * * *” 


DOCUMENTATION 


Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 55—4, dated January 15, 1955: 

“Tt is the general policy of the administration that the Federal Government 
will not start or carry on any commercial activity to provide a service or product 
for its own use if such product or service can be procured from private enterprise 
through ordinary business channels.”’ ! 

1954 report of Air Coordinating Committee, page 17: 

“The Government should to the greatest extent practicable adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers.”’ 

Senate Appropriations Committee, Senate Report No. 2260, 84th Congress, 
2d session, June 1956: 

“Department of Defense should, in the future, utilize the services of com- 
mercial transportation to the fullest extent possible when it is more economi- 
ca, * ©? 

Hoover Commission report dated March 1955, page 59: 

‘“* * * the peacetime operations of the integrated military air transportation 
service (should) be restricted and realistically limited to persons and cargo care 
fully evaluated as to necessity for military air transportation and, only after 
commercial carriers have been utilized to the maximum practicable extent, should 
transportation on service carriers be authorized.” 

Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, report on H. R. 2104, 
dated May 8, 1956: 

“Tt is the opinion of the committee that the Air Force should give attention to 
handling its air transportation business in such a way as to assist in keeping the 
nonscheduled and other airlines in a reasonably sound financial and operating 
position * * *.” 

In contrast with the above statements of policy, MATS is presently operating 
under DOD Directive 4500.3, dated February 2, 1956, which provides as follows: 

“1. Consistent with the chartered responsibilities of Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service and Military Air Transport Service to provide transportation service 
for all military agencies, the employment of commercial transportation outside 
the United States to, from, between, and within areas shall not take precedence 
over the efficient and economic utilization of the military-owned transportation 
resources of Military Sea Transportation Service and Military Air Transport 
Service which have been approved by the Secretary of Defense as essential to 
national security.” 

This is in response to the committee’s request at yesterday’s hearing for sup- 
plemental information regarding our organization and its member earriers. 

The following are the member airlines: 

All American Airways, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
American Flyers Airline Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Capitol Airways, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 

General Airways, Ine., Portland, Oreg. 

Los Angeles Air Service, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Meteor Air Transport, Inc., Teterboro, N. J. 
Modern Air Transport, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Overseas National Airways, Oakland, Calif. 
Purdue Aeronauties Corp., LaFayette, Ind. 
Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc., New York, N. Y, 
Transocean Air Lines, Oakland, Calif. 

In addition to the above list, our facilities are used on a contract arrangement 
by California Eastern Aviation, Ine., Oakland, Calif. Their equipment and 
traffic are included in the following parts. 

1 See also DOD Directive 4100.15, dated November 24, 1953, stating that the Defense Department will 


not operate industrial or commercial facilities unless it can be demonstrated that it is necessary for Govern- 
ment itself to perform the required work or service, 
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Total transport aircraft presently operated are as follows: 
2-engine DC-3__.__-_-- 
2-engine C—46___- >t 
2-engine Convair 240 
4-engine DC—4__- 
4-engine DC-6__- _ 
4-engine Constell: ition L-1049H 


Total 
Total transport airer: raft on order for de livery in 1957 and 1958: 
4-engine Constellation L—-1049H 
4-engine DC-6A__.__._-- 


Total ; 14 


Total revenue from transportation services received by the carriers from the 
Department of Defense agencies in calender 1956 was $22,776,808. 
The following will provide the information requested about this association: 

1. Our total annual budget is $125,000. 

2. Our primary function is the administration of an annual agreement 
between our carriers and the military agencies for domestic military troop 
movements. (All other military traffic procured by the carriers is con- 
tracted by them individually.) 

3. Incidental functions include trade association activities in the promotion 
of the supplemental air carrier industry, and participation in regulatory pro- 
ceedings before the CAB in eases affecting the industry. 

4. The association has no budget provision for lobbying to influence 
legislation. 

We trust you will find these comments informative and complete. 


NATURE OF ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 


Mr. Manon. You list some very good points here. What is the 
budget for the operation of your organization for this year, either 


fiscal or calendar? 

Mr. Roacu. The organization as a trade association? 

Mr. Manon. The organization as an organization. 

Mr. Roacu. Something like $100,000 a year. That is a trade 
association budget. 

Mr. Manon. It has nothing to do with operating the aircraft and 
carrying on the business? 

Mr. Roacu. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have a representative in Washington? 

Mr. Roacu. I am the representative. 

Mr. Manon. You are the representative in Washington? 

Mr. Roacu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Dr. Cox, do you have a representative in Washington 
of —_ organizs ition? 

Dr. Cox. Yes, sir. At present I am president of the association. 
We bas a staff of approximately 40 people in Washington. 

Mr. Manon. In Washington? 

Dr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are they here for the purpose of lobbying with Con- 
gress or seeking business or transacting business? 

Dr. Cox. They are operational and technical people that process 
the CAM bids for transportation moves and then they evaluate, they 
bid according to the position of our various airp lanes and process, and 
we have an accounting department which is about half that size. 

Mr. Manon. Ap proximately what is the annual budget of your 
organization as such? 
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Dr. Cox. The annual budget approximates in round figures about 
a half million dollars. 

Mr. Manon. A half million dollars? 

Dr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you get this money from the members of your 
association? 

Dr. Cox. The way that happens is this. It is a nonprofit organi- 
zation. The funds for meeting expenses are derived from commissions 
paid on the business done. 

In other words, each carrier pays a percentage of his proportionate 
business. That is the way we meet our expenses. They do not pay 
dues as such. They pay a percentage of the business done. 

Mr. Manon. What good does the organization do them? 

Dr. Cox. The organization acts as agent. It has a contract with 
the Air Force, Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Marine Corps. It is our 
agent, the various carrier members’ agent, in dealing with the De- 
fense Department, like a clearinghouse, to simplify the coordination 
of the moves and fit it into the requirements of the military. 

Mr. Manon. What is your relationship with the Air Transport 
Association? 

Dr. Cox. We have no relationship whatsoever. That is the associ- 
ation of scheduled airlines. We are the independents. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Roach, do you have any association with the Air 
Transport Association? 

Mr. Roacu. No, sir. We are in identically the same position as 
Aircoach Transport Association. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total volume approximately of all the 
members of your organization with the Department of Defense 
annually? 

Mr. Roacu. I do not really know, sir. I only know the domestic 
part. 

Mr. Manon. What would the domestic part be? 

Mr. Roacu. About $8 million a year. 

Mr. Manon. What would the comparable figure be for ACTA? 

Mr. Roacnu. Excuse me, sir. I know ACTA’s. Ours is about 3 
and theirs is 5. Ours is only $3 million. 


PERCENTAGE OF BUSINESS WITH GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Cox. Last year ACTA did roughly gross for military business 
around $7 million. The previous year or maybe it was 1954 they did 
$12 million. I think $12 million was the highest. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, out of the taxpayer’s pocket, shall we 
say, through the Department of Defense, you are doing business to 
approximately that extent with the Government. 

Dr. Cox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And that is about 90 percent or more of your business? 

Dr. Cox. That is correct. At one time we did 90 percent of our 
business commercially—that is, common carriage to the general public. 
That was back in 1950 or 1951. Gradually that picture changed so 
the reverse is true. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not do business for the public generally? 

Dr. Cox. That is quite a long story. There was a hearing with the 
CAB, and the Civil Aeronautics Board found they thought our mission 





_ 
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in life was to be military contracting airlines. They have restricted 
us from a great percentage of the civilian traffic. 

We were called the nonscheds for a long time, and about a year ago 
they changed it to supplemental air carriers. 

We are by regulation of the CAB actually deprived of a lot of this 
business we used to do by virtue of the way the regulations have 
developed. 

So we then concentrated our efforts for defense business. This was 
recommended by the CAB. We agreed with it and went after it. 

Mr. Manon. Will both of you give to the committee, not for the 
record but for the benefit of the staff and the members of the com- 
mittee, a list of all the people who are paid, either directly or indirectly, 
by your organization for lobbying purposes or otherwise? Do you 
get my point? 

Mr. Roacn. We have none. 

Mr. Manon. Directly or indirectly, here in Washington. I am 

not talking about anybody not in Washington, and I am not talking 
about the people 1 who actually do the physical work at your place of 
business here in W ashington. 

Mr. Roacu. We only have people that do the physical work. Our 
answer is “None.” 


CONSIDERATION OF MATS PROBLEM 


Mr. Manon. I would like to say at the outset that the committee is 
giving serious consideration to this problem. Naturally, you are very 
anxious to get not $8 million or $10 million worth of business with the 
Department, but you would like to have $100 million worth of business 
with the Department. That is the old American spirit of free enter- 
prise. We are not complaining about it. We commend you for it. 

We have listened for hours and days to the Defense Department 
explaining why, for military reasons, they have to have a Military 
Air Transport Service of certain dimensions. You can have them 
sitting idle, they say, or you can utilize them. It is not practical to 
have them idle, so they propose to utilize them. 

You no doubt have tried to sell a bill of goods to the Department 
of Defense; but, according to your statement, particularly that of Dr. 
Cox, you have not been able to sell them on the validity of your 
position. 

Dr. Cox. Apparently not. 

Mr. Manon. Naturally there might be good reasons why you could 
not sell them. Iam notsosure. We have tried to ev aluate this thing 
from every angle. We have had staff studies made, we will have 
other studies made, and we give it a lot of attention, but here in this 
pulling and hauling between people wanting business out of the 
Government and MATS within the Government wanting to carry on 
along certain lines, we find ourselves in a difficult position. 

So we will be glad to hear you further and ask you some questions 
later on. 

(The following letter from Representative Frank E. Smith of Mis- 
Sissippi was received for inclusion in the record:) 





Marcu 22, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce H. Manon, M. C. 
Chairman, Military Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
U. S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuartrMan: I would like to supplement my appearance before your 

subcommittee today with this letter in further support of the opportunities for 
reduced defense costs that would be available by more extensive use of coach-type 
air transportation. 

The exhibits presented by representatives of the supplemental air carrier groups, 
and further supported by the United States Chamber of Commerce, make it clear 
that major savings could be achieved through 4-cents-per-passenger-mile air 
transportation. Apparently, if the 100 airplanes now available to the independent 
air carrier industry were fully utilized, the total budget savings in the current 
year could be as high as $120 million. If this full utilization became permanent 
policy, obviously the savings could grow materially in the future. 

I recognize the necessity of maintaining military air transport service at a 
strength sufficient to insure an adequate base for development in the event of any 
type of defense emergency, but we obviously cannot afford to maintain this service 
at a level that would preclude fullest use of carrier services. 

If the military services are required to handle their transportation needs through 
a bidding system that does not preclude or handicap the aircoach transports, 
there will not only be savings in the bids secured by the aircoach operators but 
very likely in the more competitive bids that will be submitted by other types of 
transportation. 

To summarize some of the proposals that were made to your committee, and 
which I think are particularly worthy of your attention: 

1. The Congress should require the military services to change load limita- 
tions which are obviously unrealistic in view of the CAA standards, which 
allow a larger number of passengers and greater loads. 

2. Package bidding for transportation should not be required when a 
breakdown of certain types of loads could be accomplished without incon- 
venience to the military and at greater saving. 

3. Present requirements for pressurized airplanes would probably be found 
unnecessary in many cases. 

4. Specific checks should be made to prevent the present practice of break- 
ing down personnel shipments to avoid the present regulations that require 
central traffic management, 

I will appreciate the very serious consideration by your subcommittee of these 
proposals. 

Cordially, 

FRANK FE. Smitu, Member of Congress. 


Fripay, Marca 22, 1957. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUDGET FOR 1958 
WITNESSES 


PERRY SHOEMAKER, UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
JOHN OLVERSON, HEAD OF THE NATIONAL DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Shoemaker, we will be glad to have you testify 
before us today. We understand that you are to speak to us on the 
Defense budget as a representative of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. We need information and advice and counsel from all 
reliable sources as to waste and means of achieving efficiencies and 
economies in the Government, the Department of Defense and 
otherwise. 





We will follow your presentation with a great deal of interest. 
Ihave been around here quite awhile, and | have never found anybody 
in or out of the Pentagon who knew, fully the defense budget and the 
full picture of the Government. I think that is one of the greatest 
difficulties we have, that nobody has a full grasp of even one ‘depart- 
ment, particularly a department as big as the Defense Department. 


TIME SPENT BY UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN REVIEW OF 
BUDGET 


I would like to know how much work, and who has done the work, 
has gone into the preparation of your presentation. I want to know 
that because that will have to do with the validity and weight we 
should attach to it. 

Mr. SHoemaKker. Certainly. I appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing on behalf of the chamber. I would like to introduce 
Mr. John Olverson, manager of the national defense department of 
the chamber; he is a staff man with the chamber. 

In appearing for the 3,200 chambers of commerce and trade and 
industrial and professional organizations which make up the United 
States Chamber, we have called upon the experience and background 
of a great many people. Specifically, to answer your question, I have 
spent a great deal of time in the past 2 months personally on the 
preparation of this document. 

Mr. Manon. Would that be as much as an hour per day? 

Mr. SHomMaker. I have spent at least 10 full days upon it and a 
great many evenings and weekends. 


HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Manon. You had a background of previous experience on the 
Hoover Commission. 

Mr. SHormaker. I had an unusual opportunity to have background 
on this, Mr. Chairman, because as Chairman of the Transportation 
Committee of the Hoover Commission and as a member of four other 
task forces, all of which had a great deal of activity in the Department 
of Defense, I did have the opportunity to develop unusual background. 

Mr. Manon. Did you work for months on this previous under- 
taking? 

Mr. SHorMAKER. The work on the Hoover Commission was carried 
out over a vear and about 8 months, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Were you active through most of that period? 

Mr. SHoeMAKER. I was very active. 1] was in Washington on that 
work almost without exception every week for a minimum of 2 days, 
a great deal of my weekends were spent here, all of my vacation was 
spent, et cetera. 

Mr. Manon. What about Mr. Olverson? 

Mr. SHoemMaker. Mr. Olverson is head of the chamber’s national 
defense department. I will let him talk for himself. 

Mr. Oiverson. We started working on the defense budget in 
January right after the budget came out. We made an analysis of over 
50 programs in the defense budget. This analysis and budget propos- 
als were considered by our national defense committee the latter part 
of January. I have the names of the members on that committee. 
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The committee studied these 50 programs in the defense budget. 
We made recommendations with respect to each one of them. Since 
that time I have been continuously working, keeping up with other 
work as necessary, on the defense budget. 

Also, the chamber has an extensive program seeking adoption of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. The coordinator of this 
program is Terry Rice, who contributed to the chamber’s statement 
on the defense budget. 

Mr. Manon. How much paid staff has been working on this 
budget? How many people? 

Mr. Otverson. I have been working practically continuously. 
We have a group of experts in the chamber dealing with various 
aspects of the budget. We have one person who knows the budget 
side of it very well, Walter Held. He also has been in the Defense 
Department, so he knows a great deal about the operations. 

Mr. SuepparD. In what capacity was that gentleman in the 
Department of Defense? 

Mr. Otverson. He was Deputy Comptroller of Aberdeen Proving 
Ground. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. Otverson. That is about the size of it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, a couple of people. 

Mr. Otverson. There were others. We have a transportation de- 
partment which worked on part of it that deals with transportation. 
We have a taxation and finance department with a staff who con- 
tributed a great deal to the statement that we are making. The leg- 
islative department in the chamber has also contributed. It is a joint 
effort on the part of all the skilled talent we have in the chamber. 

Mr. Manon. How much is vour full personnel load here in the 
District of Columbia at your office? 

Mr. Otverson. I do not think I understand your question, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many people do you have on the payroll here 
in the District? 

Mr. Otverson. On the chamber’s payroll? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Otverson. About 350. 

Mr. Manon. And about how many of them have worked actively 
on this project? 

Mr. Otverson. I would say from 10 to 12. 

Mr. Manon. That is since January? 

Mr. Otverson. That is since January. That is in addition to the 
number of persons on the national defense committee who have also 
given time to this study. 

Mr. Manon. It seems that since we have just been talking about 
the Military Air Transport Service, it might be that you would want 
to give a summary of your views on that issue at this stage, Mr. 
Shoemaker. Or what is your desire as to procedure? 

Mr. SuHormaxer. I would a little prefer to review the entire state- 
ment and emphasize the two aspects of it that have been previously 
brought before the committee this morning, namely, traffic manage- 

ment and Military Air Transportation Service. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed as you like. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. SHormAakerR. My name is Perry M. Shoemaker. I am presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, New York 
City. I appear today for the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, a federation of over 3,200 chambers of commerce and trade, 
industrial, and professional organizations. I am a member of the 
chamber’s government operations committee and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 

During 1954 and 1955, I served as chairman of one and a member of 
several other task forces of the Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, the reports of which included 
many aspects of the operations and organization of the Department of 
Defense. 

The national chamber has continuously supported a well-planned 
defense program that will assure our Nation military strength capable 
of dealing with any crisis affecting our national security and which at 
the same time will serve as an effective deterrent to aggression. We 
have watched our military machine become more complex in con- 
sonance with the scientific development of the country. Airpower, 
electric computers, guided missiles, atomic weapons and ammunition 
of all kinds, supersonic speeds, have all contributed to the Defense 
Department’s becoming, as such, the greatest business in the world 
and, as such, the most difficult business to manage. 

This is particularly significant as one compares the lack of continuity 
of civilian management and policy in the presumed higher echelons 
of control as contrasted with the career continuity in the military 
services. Translating this background into the fiscal 1958 budget 
obviously leaves weakness in precise and detailed criticism, but the 
first thing for all of us to recognize as citizens, and as businessmen, is 
that the Department of Defense budget is a reflection of business 
management, is subject to analysis, is subject to the checks and 
balances of reasonable judgment and, in most particulars, can rea- 
sonably be discussed in public without endangering our national 
defense and security. In short, we do not consider the Department of 
Defense military budget as sacred and not to be questioned by mature 
judgment. 

The national chamber has prepared an extensive statement on the 
military budget of the Department of Defense. This statement is the 
end product of an exhaustive study by the chamber’s national defense 
committee, made up of experienced businessmen. In doing so, we have 
followed the procedure of relating our recommended reductions to 
specific programs financed by the “bi idget proposals with reasons for 
such recommendations. Because these programs usually finance 
several activities, we also have indicated which of these activities, in 
our opinion, should be reduced. We hope this will be helpful to the 
committee and its staff. 

For convenient reference, we also have prepared a summary, listing 
the programs, the amounts requested for each program, the recom- 
mendations of the chamber, and the amounts recommended for 
reduction. 

The national chamber emphasizes to the committee that it does not 
profess to be qualified as an expert in military tactics and strategy. 
Nor do we question the general competency of our excellent military 
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personnel to plan our national security. We think, however, that it 
is proper and appropriate that we make every effort to assist the 
Congress in its great responsibility in this field. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Last year, both your committee and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee expressed concern over wasteful and inefficient manage- 
ment of business operations of the Department of Defense. This was 
typical of the findings of numerous investigations by congressional 
committees since World War II and the enactment of the National 
Security Act of 1947. 

Congressional leaders and committees have deplored for many years 
the seemingly inexcusable examples of waste and inefficiency in the 
handling by the military services of various phases of supply. The 
recent Hoover Commission report on the business organization of the 
Defense Department also has highlighted many wasteful operations 
growing out of lack of integration of supply activities of the military 
departments. 

The record shows convincingly that if the supply organization of the 
Defense Department is to be integrated, it will have to be done by 
Congress. The insistence of the military services on retaining their 
independence and holding to a “separatist”’ outlook toward unification 
and the integration of supply has been revealed time after time by 
congressional committees. 

In 1952, Senator Paul Douglas introduced a bill providing for inte- 
gration of supply and service activities within and among the military 
departme nts under the direction of an Under Secretary of Defense for 
Supply Management. The debate on this proposal ended in a com- 
promise known as the O’Mahoney amendment, which required the 
Secretary of Defense to issue regulations aimed at fostering an ‘“inte- 
grated supply system designed to meet the needs of the military de- 
partments without duplicating or overlapping of either operations or 
functions.”’ 

The Riehlman committee, in its investigations, found that the failure 
of the military services to accomplish the “economies and efficiencies 
of integrated policies as provided by the National Security Act of 
1947”’ had caused ‘“‘waste, duplication, lack of coordination, and in- 
efficiency.”” It concluded that despite legislative mandates, there 
were still “abuses of overprocurement, duplic ation, waste, inadequate 
inventory control, storage of huge surpluses, much of which is 
obsolete.” 

The second Hoover Commission also reviewed the business opera- 
tions of the military services and made recommendations for improve- 
ment. The Commission found that wasteful and inefficient manage- 
ment of procurement and distribution, duplication of business activi- 
ties, and lack of an integrated supply system, wasteful personnel and 
fiscal management were costing taxpayers upward of $2 billion 
annually. 

Last year, the Mahon subcommittee and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee uncovered great waste and inefficiency in military procure- 
ment. Typical of the findings is the following, taken from a Senate 
Appropriations Committee report (No. 2260) which, we believe, reflects 
the views of Congress: 
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During the course of the hearings the committee had forcibly brought to its 
attention frequent examples of duplication of facilities and functions throughout 
the Department of Defense. In some cases the committee believes that this 
duplication borders on unconscionable waste of the country’s resources, not only 
in material but in land resources, manpower, and money. 

Such a program, as visualized, would presume that unification of the armed 
services is a fact, and that the joint use of existing facilities, where feasible, is not 
only desirable but mandatory. It would further presume that parallel efforts 
would be carried on only in those fields where the end product is of such urgency 
as to preclude more economical methods. It would still further presume that 
Defense officials will be charged with the responsibility to coordinate the expane 
sion of the military facilities so that existing facilities are fully utilized wherever 
possible before new construction is initiated. 

The Department’s record clearly shows that there has been no 
effective improvement in the business operations of the Department 
of Defense. We only hear “big noises” from the Pentagon, but no 
real results. The National Security Act and the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment have not integrated military supply activities, and the Defense 
Department has rejected Hoover Commission recommendations for 
accomplishing that purpose. It has concurred in recommendations 
to improve personnel management but has not put them into effect 
and, at the same time, will not agree that Congress should do so. 
And now proposals are suggested for increasing military pay to cost 
over one-half billion dollars. 

Only a strong position taken by Congress will result in improved 
defense operations and savings. We fully understand that it costs 
more to operate and maintain the new weapons systems. But we 
also are aware that little has been done to achieve the savings that can 
be realized by integrating supply operations and improving personnel 
management. 

OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 


These general remarks have related directly to the program we 
wish to discuss first—operations and maintenance—because it is in 
this program area that large savings can be realized by improved 
planning and management. For the 3 military services, we propose 
a reduction in “Operations and maintenance” of $936,578,000 as in- 
dicated below: 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


We recommend the following reduction: 


Item age Amount Chamber rec- Amount of 
requested ommendations reduction 


Operations and maintenance, Army-.__.......--- 499 | $3, 400, 000,000 | $3, 117, 458, 000 $282, 542, 000 
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We recommend the following reduction in the activities set forth 
below: 


Activity Page Amount Chamber rec- | Amount of 
requested ommendations | reduction 


a eeitenl Oitentis 5. ois) Socata cake. seul isess-4 500 $803, 200, 000 $800, 000, 000 $3, 200, 000 





1 
EE ER RE aS. SPS 500 247, 300, 000 188, 505, 000 58, 795, 000 
3. Central supply activities. ..............--...---- 500 1, 047, 600, 000 983, 904, 000 63, 696, 000 
4. Major overhaul and maintenance of materiel__..| 500 376, 000, 000 336, 204, 000 39, 796, 000 
& Moedieal activities... ...1....... 55.052 c dbase. 500 158, 200, 000 138, 200, 000 20, 000, 000 
6, AETV WUGS BOE VIGING 255i nw bee emnesctn ye ede noon 500 507, 200, 000 458, 262, 000 48, 938, 000 
7. Army Reserve and ROTC 500 106, 200, 000 83, 000, N00 23, 200, 000 
CE IRIE yi siniticeti ed ss ccctbehe calghcitain abe | 500 154, 300,000 | 129, 383,000 | 24, 917, 000 
ere eer ree nner ie 3, 400, 000, 000 2 3, 117, , 458, 000 | 282, 542, 000 





For this program, we note substantial increases requested for almost 
each activity. Conceding there is justification for an increase in 
operations and maintenance costs caused by increased usage of new 
and modern weapons by tactical forces, we find no real effort to offset 
such an increase by economy in other activities. Justification is not 
apparent for large increases in the costs of most of the activities. 

The budget analysis for the Army notes the expansion of the Nike 
program for antiaircraft defense and the increased use of new weapons. 
Beyond that, it offers no logical justification for an expansion of 
activities. 

In the field of supply activities, one looks in vain for the economies 
presumed to have been achieved by the single-manager plans for 
subsistence, clothing, textile, and traffic management, for which the 
Army has responsibility. Clearly, storage and distribution costs 
could be expected to decline in the face of the inventory reductions of 
which the Department of Defense has boasted, and with propriety if 
the accomplishment were indeed real. Our study of the single-man- 
ager plan leads us to the inescapable conclusion that it is not a satis- 
factory substitute for effectively integrating supply. 

A glaring example of lack of integration of supply activities is the 
situation found in the Army. There, these activities are carried on 
by seven technical services—each with separate personnel staffs, 
separate supply depots, field staffs oc cupying separate offices, duplicate 
inspecting, legal, fiscal and_ procurement staffs. The failure of the 
Army to integrate its supply system is costing incalculable millions 
each year. 

TACTICAL FORCES 


We have recommended a cut in this activity from $803.2 million to 
$800 million, a reduction of $3.2 million. The chamber recognizes 
some increases are necessary because of the expansion of the Nike 
program for antiaircraft defense and increased use of more modern 
weapons. On the other hand, the proposed modest reduction in this 
item would seem to be but a small start toward recognizing the effect 
of modern weapons on the quantity of ground forces. Our proposed 
reduction would bring allocated funds to slightly more than estimated 
expenditures for fiscal 1957. The committee may well find it reason- 
able to return to the 1956 expenditure level of $770 million. 
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TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


We have recommended reduction to the 1956 level of expenditures 
for this activity. We are convinced that savings in these activities 
can be accomplished by— 

1. Eliminating the need for many of these technical and admin- 
istrative training schools for business-type activities by adopting 
Hoover Commission recommendations for improving personnel 
Management ; 

2. Greater standardization of courses of instruction and coor- 
dination between the military services; and 

3. Eliminating duplication of courses and facilities among the 
military services. 

The excuse usually given for continuing many of these training 
facilities is because the training is not available outside of the Govern- 
ment. The Hoover Commission called it what it actually is—an 
“excuse.”’ We note now that the Army has submitted to Congress 
plans for expanding its educational program by offering degrees to 
graduates of its advanced schools. 


CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


We have recommended a reduction of this activity to the fiscal 
1957 estimate. It is inconceivable that justification could exist for 
an increase in this activity in which there exists such broad areas 
for savings by improved planning and management. 

‘Central supply activities’ includes procurement. However, any 


attempt to convey the idea that procurement is centralized in the 
Army is misleading. On the contrary, procurement is spread among 
seven technical services—Ordnance, Chemical W arfare, Engineers, 
and so forth—all operating as separate organizations with separate 
personnel staffs, duplicate inspecting, legal, fiscal, engineering, and 
administrative staffs, and field offices occupying separate offices, 
many in the same city—all of which adds up to wasteful management. 


MAJOR OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


We have recoismended reduc tion of this ac uiV1ty to the fisc al 1957 
estimate. The chamber has taken note of the explanation given for 
an increase because of “‘increased emphasis on guided missiles and 
the expansion of Army aviation activities.”” It is not possible to 
determine how much of the fiscal 1958 increase will be attributable 
to aviation expansion. Last year, a Senate Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee investigated the status of our military airpower and appro- 
priated an additional $900 million for further expansion. We can 
find no justification for (1) an expansion of aviation in the Army, or 
(2) any type of extensive Army tactical aviation program. The 
competition among the military services not only is costing millions 
of dollars each year but also directly repudiates ‘the objective of the 
National Security Act. The chamber gave serious consideration to 
recommending to the committee that this budget item be cut even 
further to the fiscal 1956 level, as we have misgivings as to such 
factors as obsolescence and age and the general efficiency of the major 
overhaul program. 
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MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


A good example of an activity in which there is waste, duplication, 
and lack of integration is medical activities. The following breakdown 
shows the extent of the increases for this activity for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force: 


| | | 
| Expendi- | Estimated | Amount re- 
Page tures, 1956 expendi- quested, 
tures, 1957 | 1958 


oh evita pt Lis Le oe i i tea 


| ; ; } | 
Army.-. : 500 | $139, 000, 000 $144, 000,000 | $158, 200, 000 
Navy -....-. eSicii : 528 61, 500,000 | 61,300,000 | —-87, 000, 000 
BE FR ik cxvcnwccwecs ; | 545 | 73,200,000 | 76, 800, 000 108, 400, 000 
1 
}_ ; : 


0 a ee 273, 700, 000 282, 100, 000 353, 600, 000 


This breakdown shows an approximate 29.2 percent increase for 
fiscal 1958 over fiscal 1956. According to the budget, an increase of 
$30 million is necessary because of the enactment of dependent medical 
care legislation last year. Ignoring this for the moment, there are 
ample reasons why expenses for this activity should be reduced sub- 
stantially by eliminating duplication of medical services and facilities, 
integration of nontactical medical supply and service activities under 
one agency separated from the military services, and coordinating 
these activities with the Veterans’ Administration. The Hoover 
Commission found that savings of between $20 million and $25 million 
could be realized by eliminating unnecessary facilities, regionalization 
of services, and better utilization of doctors and other medical per- 
sonnel. The recent order to provide cross servicing of medical services 
is only a piecemeal step in the direction of integration. 

Allowing an increase of $30 million for dependent medical care to 
$282.1 million to be spent for fiscal 1957, it still amounts to only 
$312.1 million, which is still $41.5 million below the amount requested 
for fiscal 1958. This does not take into account savings that could 
be realized by integrating medical supply and services. We reeom- 
mend, therefore, that this activity be reduced to $312 million, and that 
Congress take action at this session to enact the Hoover Commission 
recommendations for integrating common-type supply and service 
activities. This reduction may be allocated between the services as 
follows: 

Army -_-- i j $20, 000, 000 


Air Force_-- ; Bh 11, 000, 000 
RR Fuso 0 Fhe Pigin 10, 000, 000 


We are aware of the fact that the Navy has been assigned single- 
manager responsibility for dental and medical supplies. For reasons 
already stated, we do not subscribe to this plan, which was rejected 
by the Hoover Commission, and it is our opinion that it will not accom- 
plish effective integration of such supplies. 


ARMYWIDE ACTIVITIES 


A substantial increase for fiscal 1958 is requested for these activities. 
According to the explanation given, the increase is for “additional 
investment in communication facilities and equipment.’”’ We have 
no information on which the propriety of an additional investment in 
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any specific communication equipment and facilities can be judged. 
But this committee will certainly find that there is considerable 
duplication and triplication in communications facilities among the 
military services. This expansion should be carefully studied before 
the committee approves it. 

Also, there is a duplication of services being performed by the 
various technical services within the Army, such as fiscal, accounting, 
legal, intelligence, and personnel supervision. There are ample savings 
in personnel and other costs that can be realized by more integrated 
management and operations of these activities to justify reducing 
this program to the fiscal 1957 estimate of $458,262,000. 


ARMY RESERVE AND ROTC 


The budget shows an estimated increase in this activity for fiscal 
1957 over actual expenditures for fiscal 1956 of $15.9 million, an in- 
crease of 28.74 percent. However, for fiscal 1958, the Army is re- 
questing $34.6 million, an increase of 48.50 percent. According to 
the budget analysis, this activity “‘is related to the strength of the 
United States Army Reserve which, with the implementation of the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, is estimated to expand from 197,340 in 
1956 to 255,900 in 1957, and to 297,000 in 1958.”’ Thus, the estimated 
expansion of reserve strength for fiscal 1957 over 1956 is 58,560, an 
increase of 29.67 percent. But the estimated expansion for fiscal 1958 
over fiscal 1957 is only 41,100 reserves, an increase of only 16.06 per- 
cent. It will be noted that the 28.74-percent increase for fiscal 1957 
in estimated expenditures approximates the 29.67-percent expansion 
in reserves for this year. But that is not the case in the corresponding 
increases for fiscal 1958. 
The comparison is better illustrated by the following table: 


Funds | Percentage Reserves | Percentage 
Increase increase 


$55, 550, 000 197, 340 
71, 517, 000 | 28. 7 255, 900 29. 67 


106, 200, 000 | 297, 000 16. 06 


ocr ad 

There is no reason apparent to us why this correlation should not 
be maintained in determining new appropriations for this activity for 
fiscal 1958. Therefore, the chamber recommends $83 million for 
fiscal 1958 ($71.5 million * 116 percent)—a reduction of $23,200,000. 


JOINT PROJECTS 


No reason is given for this large increase of nearly $25 million. 
Despite the expectation of spending only $129 million in fiscal 1957, a 
request of $154 million is made for fiscal 1958. It is easy to see why 
the second Hoover Commission found that it always costs so much 
when the military services engage in joint or coordinated projects. 
Integration of operations should produce savings, not increased costs. 

We note that funds for this program are used to finance ‘“‘interna- 
tional activities’ and the “Armed Forces information and education 
program.’ No specific amount is stated for these activities. We 
suggest, however, that the committee question an appropriation of 
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funds to carry on international activities. Also, multiple information 
programs are costly and their need questionable. Therefore, their 
continuance should be examined carefully and, in any event, funds 
for such programs should be reduced to a minimum. 

The chamber sees no reason for inflation to take hold of this activity 
and recommend that it be reduced to the fiscal 1957 estimate of 
$129,383,000. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


The budget item, “Operations and maintenance,” for the Navy is 
spread among many activities and totals $2,791,400,000 for fiscal 
1958—an increase of $212 million over fiscal 1957 appropriations. 

We recommend that this program be cut by making reductions in 
the following programs in the amounts indicated for each program: 


Activity | Page Amount Chamber Amount of 
requested recommendation | reduction 
| 





Navy personnel, general expenses______- 515 | $89, 000, 000 | $83, 980, 000 $5, 820, 000 
Marine Corps, troops and facilities 518 184, 200, 000 171, 820, 000 12, 380, 000 
Aircraft and facilities... _____- | 521 878, 000, 000 810, 772, 000 67, 228, 000 
Ships and facilities. ___- . 524 827, 000, 000 766, 067, 000 60, 933, 000 
Ordnance and facilities... ...---- 527 167, 000, 000 | 52, 792, 000 | 4, 208, 000 
Medical care. ._..............-- 528 87, 200, 000 | , 200, 000 10, 000, 000 
Civil engineering-. ...| 529 138, 000, 000 | 20, 069, 000 17, 931, 000 
Service wide supply and finance. ..-| 6833 309, 000, 000 | 289, 644, 000 19, 356, 000 


Servicewide operations. -_--_-_-_-_- , 534 112, 000, 000 | 2, 751, 000 19, 249, 000 


2, 791, 400, 000 | , 575, 095, 000 216, 305, 000 








' 





NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


No reason is offered for the need of an increase of over $5 million 
for this activity. We have recommended, therefore, a reduction of 
this amount for this activity because sufficient savings can be realized 
by— 

Better utilization of civilian personnel and implementing the 
Hoover Commission recommendations for improving personnel man- 
agement. 

Integrating training activities of personnel in the administrative, 
technical, and professional fields. 

Reducing primary training costs of naval air personnel by adopt- 
ing the Air Force method of using privately operated contract schools 
which has been estimated would save $7 million annually. 

4. Coordinating basic flight training with the Air Force. 


MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


We have reduced this activity to the amount appropriated for fiscal 
1957—a cut of $12,380,000. Most of this reduction can be made in 
training and operations for which an increase of $13 million is requested 
and in the depot supply system for which an increase of $6 million is 
requested. No justification is given for these increases. We believe 
that savings from greater efficiency and improved management will 
offset the request for an increase in this program. 
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AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


Expenses for this activity will increase by an estimated $22 million 
for fiscal 1957 over fiscal 1956. However, for fiscal 1958 an unex- 
plained increase of $67 million over fiscal 1957 is requested. This 
program involves business-ty pe operations in which substantial savings 
can be made by cutting down on duplicate facilities, integrating opera- 
tions and maintenance activities with the Air Force, and curtailing 
nonessential operations. 

The program includes large increases in the overhaul of aircraft, 
station operations, and supporting equipment, materiel and services. 
We believe that careful planning, better management, elimination of 
duplication and nonessential projects can effect sufficient savings to 
reduce this program to the amount appropriated for fiscal 1957 of 
$810,772,000. 

It is difficult, furthermore, for businessmen to understand why the 
maintenance and general overhaul of naval aircraft needs to be in 
separate facilities and with separate personnel from those of the Air 
Force. 

SHIPS AND FACILITIES 


The budget shows increases in all activities under this program 
except one, procurement and rehabilitation of maintenance materiel. 
The chamber recommends reduction from $827,000,000 to 
$766,067 ,000—a reduction of $60,933,000. 

We note substantial increases in excess of $25 million are requested 
for maintenance and operations of the active fleet and active fleet 
alterations and improvements. Funds for the first of these activities 
are used for overhauling active fleet ships and the other for alterations 
and improvements to vessels of the active fleet. Both of these activi- 
ties should be reduced to the fiscal 1957 estimates. Also, we suggest 
that this committee inquire into the possibility of duplication and 
overlapping in these two activities. Recognizing that costs in main- 
taining and operating the active fleet will vary with the size of the 
fleet kept active, Congress should also inquire whether the Navy 
Department has plans for inactivating a portion of the active fleet. 

We find no justification for increases in the other activities 
financed by this program. 

For some time, private industry has proposed that the Government 
curtail its huge shipbuilding activity in competition with private 
shipyards. Ac ‘cording to a Hoover Commission Task Force report, 
the Navy was maintaining 10 shipyard facilities having an original 
cost of $1.3 billion. At the time of the task-force investigation in 1954, 
these Navy facilities employed 105,900 persons, or 50 percent of all 
shipyard workers in the United States. The Hoover Commission 
recommended an investigation of the extent to which ship construc- 
tion in Government shipyards was affecting the private shipbuilding 
industry and a transfer, where found feasible, such shipyards to pri- 
vate concerns. It is absolutely essential that the Government dis- 
continue nonessential commercial activities in competition with 
private enterprise. The taxpayer gains in two ways by pursuing such 
a policy: First, he is assured that the service required by the Govern- 
ment will be performed at the lowest cost because of the operation of 
the law of competition. And, secondly, the Treasury will receive 
taxes from the commercial organization providing such services. 

88601—57—pt. 2——50 
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ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES 


The operation of this program is another example where lack of 
integration between the military services produces wasteful duplica- 
tion in facilities and manpower. Integration would eliminate dupli- 
cation of inspection, testing and maintenance services, as well as 
ordnance equipment and facilities. We have recommended, there- 
fore, that the activities in this program, except for maintenance of 
ordnance and ammunition, be reduced to the fiscal 1957 estimates—a 
total reduction of $4,208,000 for this program. 


MEDICAL CARE 


We have recommended a reduction of $10 million in this program. 
Our reasons are stated in the discussion of this activity under the pro- 
gram, ‘Operations and maintenance—Army.”’ 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, NAVY 


This program has been rising steadily. We have recommended 
that this program be cut back to the amount of the 1956 expenditures 
of $120,069,700—a reduction of $17,931,000. We can see no justifica- 
tion for the continued increase in this overall program. Any increased 
costs should be offset by keeping the program at the 1956 level of 
expenditures and finding ways to improve management. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 


This is a business-type operation in which continuous improvement 
and efficiency in management should result in a reduction rather than 
an increase in expenditures. Instead, an increase of $19,356,000 is 
requested for fiscal 1958. We see no reason for inflation creeping 
into a program of this nature and recommend that it be kept at the 
amount appropriated for fiscal 1957. 

Because of waste and inefficiency found in supply operations, the 
Second Hoover Commission deve loped a sound program for integrating 
common services of supply and improving personnel management 
for the business operations of the military services. However, this 
program in effect, has been rejected by the Department of Defense. 
The costly practice in supply management is not new to this com- 
mittee. Last year, your committee reported deficiencies in require- 
ment computations, inaccurate inventories, inadequate stock records, 
and excessive paperwork that was costing large sums. For instance, 
your committee reported: 

Due to inadequate stock control, 5,503 Navy radios valued at $11,006,000 cannot 
be located and as a result, 2, 000 addition: il sets are on order (Report on Procure- 
ment Policies and Practices of the Department of Defense) 

We now read reports that investigations by this committee are un- 
covering millions of dollars of waste resulting from purchase of supplies 
already listed as surplus. 

We note that over $10 million is requested for cataloging. We have 
have been informed that the military cataloging program has been 
completed. The need for this money is not apparent. 

We have recommended that all activities under this program be 
reduced to the fiscal 1957 estimates. 
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SERVICEWIDE OPERATIONS 


We recommend a reduction in this program of $19,249,000 by cutting 
the following activities in the amounts indicated: 


| 
Activity (p. 535) Amount Chamber rec- | Amount of 
|} requested | ommendation reduction 


Administrative headquarters for naval districts, bases, | | 
and stations... _- } $16, 031, 000 $15, 309, 000 $722, 000 
Servicewide communications ____ 33, 566, 000 | 30, 752, 000 2, 814, 000 
Hydrographic Office | 11, 487, 000 | 10, 643, 000 844, 000 
Naval Observatory | 824, 000 754, 000 70, 000 

Inter-American affairs and support of international proj- | 
ects 3, 689, 000 2, 906, 000 783, 000 
Departmental administration 19, 895, 000 | 3, 052, 000 1, 843, 000 
Printing equipment and related costs, printing plants | 486, 000 | 300, 000 186, 000 
Field services 15, 151, 000 | , 035, 000 1, 116, 000 
Contingencies of the Navy... 10, 871, 000 10, 871, 000 
Total | 112, 000, 000 | 92, 751, 000 19, 249, 000 


Again, we note increases for all activities in this program. Based 
on past experience and knowledge of the wasteful operational methods 
existing in military programs, we firmly believe that sound and careful 
planning would result in sufficient savings to offset increases for fiscal 
1958. Therefore, we have recommended that all of these activities, 
except contingencies, be reduced to the 1957 estimate. 

We have recommended elimination of the item, “Contingencies of 
the Navy.”’ As explained in the budget, this request is for emer- 
gencies and extraordinary requirements, and the Navy estimates it 
will need $10,800,000 to take care of these unforeseen contingencies. 
The Congress spent considerable time determining whether it should 
give the President a blank check of $200 million to be spent in the 
Near East under presumably emergency circumstances. And here 
with no emergency indicated, a request of a sizable amount is re- 
quested to take care of it when it arises. This form of appropriation 
practice amounts to delegating to the Secretary of the Navy the 
power of Congress to appropriate for the common defense. More- 
over, in reviewing the expenditures * 1956 and the estimate for 
1957, it is interesting to see how the Navy appears to average the 
same amount of emergencies each year; and for fiseal 1958, it is asking 
to increase its emergencies by over $1 million. 

It should not be overlooked that included in this program is a 
request of funds to conduct a large printing business to cost $486,000 
for fiscal 1958—an increase of $186,000 or 62 percent over fiscal 1957. 
These funds are to be used to finance “the purchase and installation 
of printing equipment for the 30 printing plants of the Defense 
Printing Service (Washington and the Navy Printing Service).’”’ We 
recommend that this activity be reduced to the 1957 estimate for 
fiscal 1958, and that Congress investigate the need for the Defense 
Department to engage in a commercial-type activity of this nature 
and determine the desirability of turning all or the major portion of 
the Defense Department printing services to the Government Printing 


Office. 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


We recommend reduction of this program as follows 





Amount re- Chamber Amount of 
Page quested recommenda- reduction 
tion 


Operations and maintenance-..............---..-- 544 | $4, 225, 000, 000 | $3, 787, 269,000 | $437, 731, 000 


We recommend that these reductions be made in the following 
activities financed by this program: 


| 
Amount re- Chamber Amount of 
Activities Page quested recommenda- reduction 
| tion 


Operation of aircraft- 5 $640, 000, 000 $585, 000, 000 $55, 000, 000 
Logistical support 545 | 1, 574, 861,000 | 1, 464,200,000 | —‘110, 661, 000 
Po webbie ameerbpeprite 545 382, 603, 000 358, 990, 000 | 23, 703, 000 
eR Ok. OL be uesameneme rei 545 1, 290, 215, 000 1, 079, 509,090 | 210, 715, 000 
Medical support 545 108, 416, 000 97, 416, 000 11, 000, 000 
ED on chs nvienu odin ens bn cnie ka iieiiiessird 545 6, 264, 000 6, 264, 000 
Servicewide support__.___ | 545 | 222, 641,000 | 202, 253.000 | 20, 388, 000 





Total... 4, 225,000, 000 | 3, 787, 269, 000 437, 731, 000 
| 


We fully recognize that operational and maintenance costs for 
supporting our Air Forces have increased because of new weapons. 
It is difficult to understand, however, why there are requests for 
increases in ell of the activities involved in this program, It is reason- 
able to assume that improved management in some activity could 
result in savings. 

The budget indicates an estimated increase of about $105 million for 
fiscal 1957 over 1956. However, for fiscal 1958, the estimated increase 
is about $451 million over fiscal 1957. The estimated increase for 
fiscal 1958 over 1957 is 12.0 vercent as c ompared with only 2.9 percent 
for fiscal 1957 over 1956. Where is the justification for an increase 
of this proportion for the activities in this program? 

We firmly believe there are ample savings that can be realized by 
improved management of operations and maintenance and adopting 
a sound economy program. These savings should more than ofiset 
increases requested for fiscal 1958 for the activities under this program. 
Savines can be realized as follows: 

By integrating that portion of logistics support involving com- 
mon-type services and supply, which would save millions in civilian 
personnel, overhead, storage, procurement, distribution, and opera- 
tional costs. 

2. By improving personnel management es recommended by the 
Hoover Commission and concurred in by the Department of Defense. 

3. By eliminating duplication of training activities by the military 
services, particularly in the administrative, “professional, and technical 
areas. 

4. By eliminating all requests for funds not identified as being 
necessary to support an essential activity, such as the request for 
$6,264,000 for contingencies. 

5. By curtailing nonessential business-type activities. 
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6. By reducing medical support by $11 million for the reasons 
already stated in the discussion of this activity for the Army. 







LOGISTICAL, OPERATION, AND SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 












We already have stated our views regarding integrating defense 
supply operations and improving personnel management in discussing 
operations and maintenance program for the Army. ‘There are ample 
savings that can be realized in these areas to offset the increases 
requested for logistical, operation, and servicewide support. 


TRAINING SUPPORT 







An increase of $24 million is requested for training support, even 
though we understand that 2 air-training bases were transferred to the 
Army during fiscal 1957. Except possibly for expansion of educational 
facilities at the Air Force Academy, we see no justification for a $24 
million increase. On the contrary, we believe this activity can be cut 
below the fiscal 1957 estimate by (a) curtailing the program providing 
professional education to qualify personnel for positions of greater 
responsibility, (b) improving personnel standards to make these posi- 
tions attractive to career civilians, (c) curtailing flight training for 
military personnel assigned to support activities and no longer eligible 
for combat duty, (d) integrating administrative, professional, and 
technical training programs, when such training is needed, among the 
military services, and (e) replacing military personnel with career 
civilians in the training establishment. 














CONTINGENCIES 











We have expressed our views on appropriating for contingencies 
and emergencies in the discussion on the program of operations and 
maintenance for the Navy. For the reasons stated in that discussion, 
the chamber recommends that funds for this item be denied. 





GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 









American business, for some time, has become alarmed about the 
growth of nonessential activities in competition with private enter- 
prise. Congress should lend support to the elimination or curtailment 
of these activities which keep operational and support costs high, 
Last year, an attempt to add a rider to the Defense Appropriations 
Act, requiring legislative approval prior to eliminating such commer- 
cial activities was defeated. The chamber strongly urges that no 
effort be made again to restrict this activity so important to the health 
of our economy and to cutting Government expenditures. 

According to the Hoover Commission, the Defense Department is 
operating 2 500 business and commercial-type activities in competition 
with private enterprise, employing about 600,000 employees. The 
Commission recommended closing at least 1,000 of these activities, or 
a reduction of 40 percent. This could result in extensive personnel 
cost savings based on an estimated 240,000 employees (40 percent of 
600,000). On the basis of clerical-type salaries averaging $3,100 per 
employee, total estimated savings of $744 million would result. The 
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chamber believes that at least 10 percent of these savings or $74.4 
million can be realized for fiscal year 1958 by a conscientious effort by 
the Department of Defense to carry out the administration’s policy of 
curtailing these commercial-type activities competing with private 
business. These savings can be applied in reducing costs of numerous 
activities in the operations and maintenance programs of the military 
services, and we have taken them into account in making recommen- 
dations for reductions. 


Miuirary Arr TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The largest commercial activity operated by the military services 
is the Military Air Transport Service, operating around the globe 
and carrying passengers and cargo in competition with commercial 
air carriers. 

We do not object to a nucleus air-transport service that can be 
expanded to provide a strategic airlift during an emergency, but we 
oppose the present service which, according to best estimates avail- 
able, has expanded from about a $481 million operation in 1954 to 
about an $800 million operation at the present time. This opera- 
tion will continue to grow and compete with commercial carriers until 
Congress cuts appropriations to finance it. 

Although the exact amount is not possible to determine, there is 
little doubt that utilization of commercial transportation would pro- 
duce substantial economies. Savings would be realized by: 

(a) Reducing investment in new transport aircraft. 

(6) Eliminating all the operating and maintenance costs, including 
personnel, for the aircraft no longer required by the Department of 
Defense. 

(c) Facilitating the elimination of subsidies now being paid to 
international air carriers. 

(d) Reducing training costs, particularly the special school for 
training flight attendants. 

In 1955, the commercial air carriers handled about 15 percent of 
the total military air passengers and about 3 percent of the military 
cargo and mail in overseas and foreign traffic. The passenger figure 
does not include an undetermined number of personnel who moved 
on individual transportation requests, but we understand this traffic 
will not change significantly these percentages. 

Under current plans of the newly consolidated MATS, the proposal 
to increase the utilization of its aircraft will logically result in even 
less use of private international carriers in the future. It indicates 
that present military policy gives little consideration to the possibility 
of using the international commercial carriers to meet its transport 
requirements. 

The MATS operation is big and still growing. ‘The Hoover Com- 
mission reported that it operated a total of 425 four-engine planes in 
1954. When the Department of Defense announced the formation of 
the new, unified MATS in December 1956, it was indicated that the 
immediate goal for the operation was 717 four-engine planes, and 
eventually a total of 2,000 transport-type planes. By way of contrast, 
all United States domestic and international certificated carriers com- 
bined had 1,637 planes of all types as of September 1956. Indicative 
of the scope of its operations, MATS reported that during 1956 there 
was 1 overocean flight every 23 minutes. 
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The commercial airlines of the United States will double their 
capacity by 1961. They now have on order 397 jet and propjet 
planes, to cost an estimated $2.6 billion. The time has never been 
more propitious for the military to adopt and implement a firm policy 
toward commercial airlines which will take full advantage of this 
enormous D-day airlift potential. There is no doubt that such a 
partnership would permit economies in our defense budget and at the 
same time make it possible for the Defense Department to meet its 
D-day requirements. Based upon their record in the Korean conflict 
and World War II, commercial carriers can perform, as a valuable 
adjunct to the military, with dispatch and efficiency. It is strongly 
urged that this committee direct the Defense Department to work 
with commercial carriers to develop a logical plan which would imple- 
ment this partnership arrangement. 

In this connection, Chairman Mahon and his committee are to be 
commended for their discussion of this subject last spring in Report 
No. 2104 of the House Appropriations Committee. ‘The committee 
called attention to the 1954 report of President Eisenhower’s Air 
Coordinating Committee relating to the following statement on air 
policy : 

The Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of 
air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers. 

In this report, the committee strongly endorsed that statement. It 
is consistent with a Hoover Commission recommendation which states: 

Only after commercial carriers have been utilized to the maximum practicable 
extent should transportation on service carriers be authorized. 

Last vear I had the privilege of testifymg before the Mahon sub- 
committee on the subject of MATS and pointed out, as we had found 
in our Hoover Commission studies, that the great economy of the 
civilian air fleet lies in its peacetime usage and generation of commer- 
cial tax producing revenues, which so substantially offset capital and 
operating costs. If public money is to be eran ee in increasing 
amounts to finance a Government airline to fly Government traffic 
in unrestricted amount, not only will the desirability of using the most 
economical form of transportation be negated, but there will be no 
resulting increased tax revenues to the Government. 

The proble m before your committee last year in this respect is the 
same as it is today. It is the continued effort of the military services 
to make a part of its potential military machine the self-manufacture 
of commercial-type transportation. 


MILItTary PERSONNEL 


The chamber recommends a reduction of $441,393,000 for the item, 
“Military personnel,” determined as follows: 


| | | 
Military personnel Page Amount re- | Chamber rec- | Amount of 
| quested | ommendation | reduction 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Army 
Navy 3, 
Marine C orps 516 634, 600, 000 | 631, 385, 000 3, 215, 000 
Air Force. 548 | 3, 840,000,000 | 3, 613, 296, 000 157, 710, 000 


$3, 549, 000, 000 | $3, 342, 709, 000 $157, 291, 000 
123 


2, 503, 000,000 | 2, 289, 823, 000 23, 177, 000 


Total = : $10, 526, 600,000 | 9, 877, 207, 000 141, 393, 000 


— . o 
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We recommend that these reductions be made in the following 
program activities as listed on the pages indicated: 





Program Page Amount Amount of 


| requested reduction 


Army: 
Pay and allowances.._ z Abi tee 2S 49 | $2, 957, 216, 000 $135, 
Movement, permanent change of sts ation... bad el ¢ 222, 908, 000 | 22, 291, 


awed), Awmeys. 21. (3665.00 ies | 3, 180,124,000 | 157, 291, 


Navy: 
Pay and allowances.. ale 513 | 2, 163, 670, 000 114, 
Movements, permanent change of station oti ‘ 91,770, 000 | 9, 177 


Total, Navy_.-- | 2,255, 449,000 | 123, 177,000 
Marine Corps: Moveme nts, permanent change of station. _-_-_--- 32, 147, 000 | 3, 215, 000 





Air Force: 
Pay and allowances... .-. : 548 | 3,332, 256, 000 135, 000, 000 
Movements, permanent ché ange of station. i ae 548 | 227, 101, 000 | 22, 710, 000 





Total, Air Force. didtetnatiid Recbtinne ’ veteecaae Dee as 3, 559, 357, 000 | ~ 157, 710, 000 





Grand total............-.- 49 Te Beotius Bi | 9,026, 454,000 | 441, 393, 000 


The reasons for our recommendations are set forth below: 
MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


We believe the above reductions can be made without impairing 
our total military strength and our ability to deter any threats to our 
national security by (1) better utilization of military personnel, (2) 
eliminating nonessential jobs, (3) eliminating excessive rotation and 
duplicate staffing, and (4) cutting down on wasteful and unnecessary 
travel and movement of personal effects. 

In a speech made November 15, 1856, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Reuben Robertson stated that the percentage of total military per- 
sonnel in operating units, as distinguished from support units, had 
increased from 57 percent in 1952 to about 62 percent at that time. 
He further explained that “for every military personnel dollar, we 
are getting a maximum number of individuals who are ready for 
immediate service rather than e ngaged in performing the less essential 
functions.”’ 

This can be interpreted to mean that we now have more military 
personnel available for combat duty. However, there is still a high 
ratio of military personnel, about 38 percent, engaged in performing 
the ‘‘less essential functions” referred to by Deputy Secretary Rob- 
ertson. 

Accepting Mr. Robertson’s percentages of 62 percent engaged in 
tactical operations and 38 percent in support, and relating them to 
the total of $8.5 billion to be spent for pay and allowances for fiscal 
1958, it means that approximately $5.3 billion will be spent for military 
personnel engaged in tactical operations and $3.2 billion in support 
and related activities. 

The national chamber strongly believes that 12 percent of the $3.2 
billion to be spent for support and related activities reasonably can be 
saved without affecting our combat strength. This would result in a 
total reduction in military pay and allowances of approximately $384 
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million. We suggest that an equitable distribution of this recom- 
mended reduction would be as follows: 


poe ket etl bocce coe eee ae ._...-- $135, 000, 000 
plus Ue dusted edn col) Oh ee 
ee ee ee ee ee 135, 000, 000 

The need for improved personnel management by the military 
services has been brought to the attention of Congress for some time. 
Last year, the Mahon subcommittee investigating Defense Depart- 
ment procurement practices and procedures found that rotation of 
military personnel in defense procurement and contract work was 
seriously impairing efforts to control production costs because of the 
“lack of personnel continuity in these functions.” In pointing this 
out to Defense Secretary Wilson, Chairman Mahon referred to officer 
rotation ‘‘as one of the areas where, in my opinion, millions of dollars 
could be saved annually.’”” The report also stated that “time and 
money are being wasted training a continuing series of new officers.” 

The Hoover Commission also found that rotation of military per- 
sonnel into support activities for temporary tours of duty was an 
extremely demoralizing and wasteful practice. Despite the fact that 
military personnel treat support assignments as necessary only to 
supplement their major assignments as tactical officers, the Com- 
mission found that: 

1. Practically all top managerial jobs in support activities are held 
by military personnel unqualified in background and experience for 
the tasks. 

2. A deterioration of the civilian staffs resulted from lack of ade- 
quate incentives. 

Because of the need to keep civilian staffing for purposes of con- 
tinuity, rotation of military personnel in support activities produces 
duplicate staffing costing an estimated $110 million annually. 

4. Excessive sear was costing between $33 million and $53 
million each yea 

Approximate ly 50 percent of officer personnel is employed in support 
activities. This indicates that about 175,000 of the total officer 
strength of an estimated 350,000 are engaged in support positions. 
Although the budget does not allocate military personnel costs between 
support and tactical activities, a conservative estimate for officer 

ersonnel would be approximately $8,000 per officer for pay and al- 
bet ‘es only. This would indicate that an estimated $1.4 billion 
($8,000 times 175,000 officers) in officer personnel costs are paid for 
nonmilitary functions. And, as previously brought out, a large per- 
centage of these officers are duplicating the work of civilians. But, 
even cutting officer personnel in support activities by 12 percent, 
there would be savings of $168 million each year in pay and allowances 
only. When added to the costs of training, transportation, including 
dependents, medical care, survivor benefits, and other costs, the 
savings would probably double that amount. Relating this formula 
to 1 item only—the $573 million requested for fiscal 1958 for move- 
ments involving permanent changes in station—savings of over $34 
million could be realized (12 percent times one-half of $573 million). 

Military personnel are trained for combat and related activities— 
not for such business-type functions as procurement, manufacturing, 
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supply, contract administration, hospital administration, legal, ac- 
counting, and other business-related functions. Their insistence on 
controlling and supervising such activities for which they are not 
trained produces a wasteful and inefficient personnel system. Assign- 
ing military personnel to manage business operations is no more 
logical than assigning civilians to manage military operations. The 
usual reasons for holding to the present system is to make available 
a greater number of positions for utilizing military personnel, provide 
diversification in job assignments in peacetime, and maintain a broad- 
ened personnel base for rotating military officers. 

Huge sums are spent annually to provide our military forces with 
the best training money can buy. But the objective is to produce 
well-trained military forces—not business and professional men. 
Congress should make certain that this sound objective is followed. 

In addition to the savings that would result by putting into effect 
improveme nts in personnel management recommended by the Hoover 
Commission, there are other convincing reasons for Congress to deal 
firmly with the military personnel proble m: 

1. In utilizing personnel in this revolutionary era of advanced 
technology, it is essential that greater emphasis be placed on speciali- 
zation. 

2. Rotating military personnel to perform support functions requir- 
ing business and professional background and experience is adversely 
affecting military preparedness. 

3. Placing military personnel in top management positions in sup- 
port activities is lessening public confidence in the military services 
and impairing the establishment of a sound career system for civilian 


personnel. 


MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Not only does the military rotation policy disrupt continuity and 
mititate against long-range planning, it also increases tr: avel costs of 
officers and their dependents and transportation costs of household 
goods and effects. 

The fiscal 1958 budget calls for a total appropriation of over $573 
million for movement of personnel for all military services, including 
the Marine Corps. Our recommendations call for a reduction in this 
item of 10 percent for each service, which should i impair efficiency 
or operations. This reduction can be made by adopting a firm policy 
on rotating tactical officers to support positions merely for rotation 
convenience and by cutting down on unnecessary travel. 

The Hoover Commission found that by merely extending the tour of 
duty to 4 years, savings in the transportation of personnel and their 
dependents and their personal effects would amount to $83.5 million 
annually. Although the Defense Department has taken steps to 
extend tours of duty, we believe that our recommendation of a 10- 
percent cut of $57,393,000 is conservative and reasonable. 

While the chamber has not recommended a general reduction in 
military personnel strength of our operating forces, we would assume 
the committee will evaluate the justification for maintaining the fiscal 
1957 level of such forces and will not ignore the so- called Radford 
plan for reducing military requirements and the recent reference by 
the President to the possibility of such a reduction. We also have 
been under the impression that a reduction in our forces overseas 
would be possible as the foreign military assistance program builds up 
the military strength of our allies. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The chamber recommends the following reductions in the research 
and development appropriations for the Army, Navy, and Air Force: 


Page | Amount | Chamber rec- Proposed 
requested ommendation reduction 


DO me os ‘ 5 | $400, 000, 000 $375, 400, 000 $24, 600, 000 
Navy 531 505, 000, 000 467, 600, 000 37, 400, 000 
Air Force 661, 000, 000 625, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 


Total : re 1, 566, 000,000 | 1, 468, 000, 000 98, 000, 000 


GENERAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


There is no better investment in the defense of our country than 
dollars spent wisely and in adequate quantity for research and develop- 
ment. However, the quality or effectiveness of such efforts is not 
necessarily measured by the quantity of funds assigned to these pur- 
poses in the Federal budget. 

If there were a truly integrated research and development program 
underway in the Department of Defense, the requested appropriations 
would appear much more defensible. However, there are in effect 
three competing programs, based not so much upon research to im- 
prove the technology of weapons as upon the desire of each service to 
prove that it should assume the principal strategic and tactical role 
in the defense of the Nation. 

Such internal competition breeds internecine strife and expense as 
has been manifest by several developments which followed the attempt 
of the Secretary of Defense to define the roles and missions of the 
three services in aircraft and ballistic missiles. This courageous 
attempt by Secretary Wilson sought to provide research and pro- 
ductive efforts for the Nation’s defense which could both be afforded 
and which would not be wasteful of either desperately needed man- 
power or dollars. This has met with virtual divaliondinabion and 
attack by the services themselves when their special interests were 
endangered. 

Thus it first must be pointed out in evaluating the Defense budget 
for research and development that it does not represent an integrated 
or soundly organized system for these efforts to roll back scientific 
frontiers. It is based upon a questionable theory of competition 
among our own armed services which makes for greater cost, difficult 
administration, waste, dissipation of scarce scientific manpower, and 
tends to move us toward second place in the arms race at the true 
level of competition—on the international level. Secondly, it must 
be noted that the funds devoted to research and development by the 
Federal Government for the defense of the Nation are not all properly 
labeled. The President indicates in his budget that approximately 
$1.6 billion will be spent for this program by the armed services 
However, in actuality there probably will be in excess of $6 billion 
spent. This estimate of $6 billion does not include such things as 
allocation of departmental costs, regular operating and maintenance 
costs of military ships, aircraft, and troop units used in conducting 
tests, and other types of costs which should be in some measure 
assigned to this particular function. Therefore, in looking at the 
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spending level devoted to research and development, all estimated 
costs should be viewed and not merely the amount carried under the 
research and development appropriations of the three services. 

In order to place our research and development efforts on a basis 
where it can most effectively engage in competition in the international 
arms race, it is recommended that all funds for research and develop- 
ment be separately rogramed and appropriated to the Secretary of 
Defense. It is further seemameontet that the budget for research 
and development as currently carried in the budget be reduced as 
follows: 

Ships and small craft and related equipment should be maintained 
at the current spending level of $72.6 million. This would effect a 
reduction of $9.9 million and would be in keeping with the orientation 
of our defense efforts toward missiles and aircraft. 

Artillery and other weapons and related equipment should be re- 
duced to $8 million from the proposed $10.3 million. In view of the 
rapid advances in the development and pr sine tion of tactical missiles, 
it is felt that research efforts on conventional weapons should be cur- 
tailed. Not only is it not feasible, but this Nation cannot afford 
research and development for all types of weapons to their fullest 
potential. A selective process must be used. There is little value in 
development of a model T engine to its fullest capacity in an age 
when high compression V—8 engines are in being. ‘The same analogy 
applies to the development of defense weapons. 

Operation and management of facilities should be reduced from 
$385.8 million to $300 million. By far the greatest amount of waste 
in the interservice struggles for dominance in this field lies in the 
numerous facilities which have been built up by each service to out- 
strip the other. 

This program. in research and development represents the largest 
single amount of money spent. Because of security reasons, it is not 
determinable just how many research and development installations 
exist and how much duplication there is. However, there have been 
many examples revealed by the press indicating a vast economy 
potential. For example, the Engle subcommittee recently found the 
armed services procuring in a wasteful fashion large amounts of land 
and facilities for purposes which they could not properly use. 

Redstone Arsenal is in large part devoted to the development of 
the Jupiter missile which, acc ording to Secretary Wilson’s determina- 
tion, duplicates the Air Force’s Thor, and is scheduled for cancellation. 
And there are also questions which may be raised regarding the 
facilities and manpower being used at several testing grounds such 
as Cape Canaveral, White Sands Proving Ground, Edwards Air Force 
Base, Yuma Test Station, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Dahlgren Proy- 
ing Ground, Fort Belvoir, Army Chemical Center, and others. 

if research and development efforts were properly integrated, the 
elimination of duplicate and/or triplicate building of facilities and 
staffing of such installations might well bring substantial savings to 
the taxpayers. The proposal to reduce the cost of operation ~ and 
management of facilities from $385.8 to $300 million would still allow 
approximately $20 million more than was actually needed for fiscal 
1956 for this same job. 

In summary, then, it is felt that the most effective results can be 
gained in the research and development program of the Defense 
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Department by appropriating all research and dev Pompe funds to 
the Secretary of Defense and, for at least the next year, placing a 
limitation upon the items noted above in order to iiiie’ about im- 
provement in management and the elimination of waste in research 
and development. 


OrHEeR MIscELLANEOUS PROGRAMS 


The chamber recommends reductions of $31,898,000 in other 
programs as indicated below: 


|} Amount Chamber Amount of 
Program Page requested | recommen- | reduction 

| | 

| dation 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Public Affai | 
OSD 493 | $475, 000 $450, 000 | $25, 000 
. Contingencies. -__._...... == ‘a 494 | 32, 500, 000 
| 
| 
| 
a 


20, 000, 000 | 2, 500, 000 


. Emergency fund 495 , 000 | , 223, 000 


’ National board for the promotion of rifle practice, 
Army -. an eakd geen 507 


300, 000 | 150, 000 | 150, 000 
. Reserve personnel, Air Force_- I 549 


57, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 


rae ee ee, eee ee “175, 275, 000 | 143, 37, 000 | ~ 31, 898, 000 


Our reasons for the above recommended reductions are as follows: 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, OSD 


We have recommended reduction of this program by $25,000. No 
reason is given for a $25,000 increase over the $450,000 estimated to be 
spent for fiscal 1958. The budget shows expenditures on a substantial 
rise from $430,000 for fiscal 1954 to $457,000 for fiscal 1956 and 
$440,000 estimated for fiscal 1957. The average has been less than 
$450,000 for the same period. We have recommended, therefore, a 
reduction to that amount. Any increased personnel costs resulting 
from legislation last year can be abosrbed by greater efficiency and 
cutting down on travel, communication services, and supplies and 
materials. 

CONTINGENCIES 


The budget calls for an increase for this program to $32,500,000. 
The chamber recommends that this item be reduced to $20 million— 
the amount estimated to be spent for fiscal 1958. While there may be 
a need for a contingency fund under the control of the Secretary of 
Defense, the amount appropriated should be reasonable and should 
not be made a permanent expense of the budget. Placing large 
amounts in the Defense Department, unrelated to a specific program, 
weakens the control that the Congress has over appropriations and 
should be kept to a minimum. 


EMERGENCY FUND, DOD 


fe recommend thi lis progra e reduce r $17,223,000. 
We recommend that this program be reduced by $17,223,000 
Research and development is now spread all through the budget and 
the competition between the services is resulting in duplication and 
waste. There are adequate funds in other research and development 
programs to warrant this recommended reduction. 
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NATIONAL BOARD FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, ARMY 


We have recommended a reduction of $150,000 for this program, 
We recommend further that this program be qoneneteny abolished 
for the next and succeeding fiscal years. Last year, an appropriation 
of $424,000 was requested. Your committee Shan ed it to $297 5000, 
a reduction of $128,000. The Senate increased the appropriation to 
$534,000, which was later compromised in conference at $357,000. 
With Government costs running higher each year and contributing 
to inflation, the chamber opposes appropriations to carry on non- 
defense activities. Moreover, this program is out of place during 
this period of reserve military training. Whatever the reasons may 
have been for initiating this program, we see no need for its con- 
tinuance. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 





Requests for new obligational authority for the past 3 years have 
been far in excess of actual expenditures. For fiscal 1956 and 1957, 
requests for new money were $43.5 million and $59.3 million, respee- 
tively, whereas expenditures have run at the rate of $39.2 million and 
$48 million, respectively. For fiscal year 1958, $57 million is requested 
for new obligational authority, but anticipated expenditures are esti- 
mated at $55 million. 

Thus, there appears to be an overestimation for new funds for this 
program without any apparent justification. We recommend, there- 
fore, reduction of $2 million to $55 million—the amount estimated 
to be spent for fiscal 1958. 





Masor ProcurEMENT AND PRODUCTION 





The largest single item in the defense budget is major procurement 
and production, for which a little over $12 billion is requested for 
fiscal 1958. Nearly $9 billion of the total will be used to procure 
aircraft and guided missiles, the remaining $3 billion to be used to 
maintain naval strength and replace and modernize military equip- 
ment. 

The chamber recognizes that procurement is a major responsibility 
of the Defense Department. We recognize also that because of the 
number and complexity of modern military weapons, a major problem 
of management is involved. ‘The Congress has a great responsibility 
for assuring that management controls are used and that the military 
services are organized and managed to do the best job of procurement. 

We are not satisi.ed tat tiere exist adequate controls over basic 
requirements, effective screening of excesses against requirements, 
and satisfactory application of standardization with tie resulting 
economies. You are aware tat in the Second Hoover Commission’s 
Report on Business Organization of the Department of Defense im- 
portant dei.ciencies were found in defense planning. 

Tie report pointed out, in part: 


Guidance furnished the military departments for basic procurement planning 
is inadequate because of wea‘nesses in unified military planning. Insufficient 
consideration has been given to the industrial feasibility of military planning. 
Requirements computation practices in the departments suffer from excessive 
detail, inadequate knowledge of usage and insufficient coordination with research 
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and development activities. The Secretary of Defense and the three depart- 
mental secretaries are not conducting sufficiently penetrating analysis and 
review of defense requirements. 

Recommendation No. 1 in this Hoover Commission report was 
designed to improve these deficiencies. It provides: 

The Secretary of Defense should create in his office a civilian position invested 
with sufficient stature and authority to insure the establishment and maintenance 
of effective planning and review of military requirements. The official oceupy- 
ing this position would, on behalf of the Secretary: 

(a) Maintain active liaison with National Security Council, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and their staffs; 

(b) Coordinate all guidance provided at the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
level to the military departments covering the preparation of requirements 
programs; and 

(c) Provide for a system of effective review and analysis of defense plans and 
requirements computations. 

This recommendation has not been accepted or implemented by 
the Department of Defense. It is fundamental that the control of 
requirements is the heart of the procurement dollar. It is the heart 
of this segment of the Department of Defense budget. 

It is educational and interesting to briefly discuss one aspect of 
major procurement and production, as found in the budget. In this 
category the Army proposes to spend $1,400 million, but it asks for 
new authorizations of but $583 million. Without discussing the 
merits of carryover funds or the $200 million expected to be available 
for Army procurement in 1958 from the sale of equipment and sup- 
plies, it is significant that the 1958 estimate proposes a decrease of 
605 permanent positions; that the costs for personnel services is esti- 
mated to be $1,400,000 less than 1957; travel expenses are down 
$50,000, and the cost of transportation and goods is down $14 million. 

This small illustration shows so clearly the spreading effect on 
individual items of expense when payrolls are reduced. We do not 
pretend to be experts in military strategy or specialists in the evalua- 
tion of new weapons. However, the businessmen of this country 
feel it is time that some of the mystery and “sacredness” with respect 
to military spending be placed on the table and subjected to the checks 
and balances of lay judgment. 

With military spending taking 59 cents out of every dollar of 
Government outgo, the American people are placing a great respon- 
sibility on Congress, and its experienced and capable staffs. The 
Congress has the responsibility, and is just as accountable to the 
American people for having a defense machine that is too big as for 
havinz one that is too little. In discharging this responsibility, it is 
expected that checks and balances be exercised against military 
enthusiasm for spending—checks and balances which require the 
exercise of mature judgment. 

It is within this sphere of reasoning that we raise certain questions 
with the committee. 

First according to the budget (pp. 520 and 521), the Navy proposes 
new authorizations of $878 million against expenditures of $845 million 
for aircraft and facilities. Additionally, it proposes to spend $1,865 
million with new authorizations of $1,932 million for aircraft and 
related procurement. Referring now to the Air Force budget (p. 540), 
that department requests $6,248 million for aircraft and related 
procurement with new authorizations requested of $6,200 million. 
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With all that has been said about unification in Congress, the military 
services, and the country generally, is it not appropriate to ask the 
committee if all practic al economies from air integration between 
these two departments have been exhausted? What, then, has been 
accomplished by the so-called Unification Act, now celebrating its 
10th anniversary. 

Secondly, there is another question with respect to aircraft which 
concerns many laymen. Is this committee and Congress satisfied 
that we are right in building larger and larger planes? Larger planes 
require bigger airfields, longer runways, greater maintenance facilities, 
and more highly trained crews, and greater manufacturing facilities, 
all of which mean money. Only a short time ago a Globemaster 
crashed in Korea with 159 soldiers aboard. When one is lost, either 
by mishap or by enemy action, it becomes a major loss in manpower, 
investment, and capability. As a layman, I find it easier to strike at 
a bumblebee than a mosquito. There is good reason to believe that 
the vulnerability of oversized aircraft to guided missiles is substantially 
greater than that of smaller craft. I am sure, engineeringwise, we 
can build planes 3, 4, or 5 times the size of today’s largest plane, but 
certainly this involves some degree of judgment, in which laymen can 
contribute. 

Thirdly, the Navy proposes to spend for shipbuilding and conversion 
(p. 522) and ships and facilities (p. 524) $1,910 million, but with new 
authorization requested of $2,481 million. Clearly the layman is con- 
fused in trying to reconcile the emphasis placed on guided missiles and 
and atomic weapons with proposals to build larger aircraft carriers. 
It is difficult to see the consistency in building such a tremendous 
surface vessel if there is a reasonable question of vulnerability from 
the air or from below the surface by the use of new weapons. News- 
paper reports indicate over $300 million is being proposed for the 
atomic powering of one of these new vessels. There are reports also 
that the Navy is proposing to spend $25 million for a new drvdock at 
Boston for these vessels. American businessmen find it difficult to 
reconcile a proposed expenditure for the Air Force of $17 billion with 
a substantial portion of the Navy’s expenditure of $10 billion being 
spent for similar purposes which the Air Force expenditure would 
seem to render questionable, if not obsolete. 

In discussing this part of the budget, it is realized we are raising 
major questions involving mature judgment based on a review of all 
the facts. However, we strongly urge that Congress not accept 
blindly recommendations of our competing military departments and 
that it make a careful analysis to assure that the proposed spending 
of public funds provides maximum defense for each dollar spent. 

While the chamber has not recommended any reductions in major 
procurement and production, we suggest that the committee consider 
cutting back the Navy’s requ: st for new funds for shipbuilding and 
conversion and for ships and facilities to the amounts appropriated 
for fiscal 1957—which would be a reduction of $235 million. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the national chamber firmly believes that the pro- 
posed fiscal 19! 58 budget for military functions of the Department of 
Defense can and should be cut $1,507,869,000. We believe further 
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that this reduction can be made without, in any way, impairing our 
national security or the essential operations of the military services. 

By way of a general summary, the chamber believes these reductions 
are possible by: 

1. Taking effective action to eliminate wasteful and _ inefficient 
management of business-type activities; 

2. Adopting Hoover Commission recommendations for improving 
supply and personnel management and other business-type operations; 

3. Curtailing business and commercial-type activities in competi- 
tion with private enterprise; and 

4. Effectively integrating the research and development program 
by separately programing all funds and appropriating these funds to 
the Secretary of Defense. 


Summary of recommendations of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
for reductions in the fiscal 1958 budget for the Department of Defense 
[Based on testimony by Perry M. Shoemaker before the Defense Subcommittee of the 


House Appropriations Committee] 









Amount Chamber Amount of 
Program requested recommen- reduction 
dation 
Operations and maintenance: 
Army... $3, 400, 000, 000 | $3, 117, 458, 000 $282, 542, 000 
Navy... ; 2. 791, 400, 000 2. 575, 095, 000 216, 305, 000 
Air Force 4, 225,000,000 | 3, 787, 269; 000 437, 731, 000 


Total. ‘ ite 10, 416, 400, 000 9, 479, 822, 000 936, 578, 000 


Military personnel: 


Army_-. 3, 549, 000, 000 3, 342, 709, 000 157, 291, 000 
Navy. 2, 503, 000,000 | 2, 289, 823, 000 123, 177, 000 
Marine Corps.-.-- oat . 634, 600, 000 631, 385, 000 3, 215, 000 
Air Force 3, 840, 000, 000 3, 613, 290, 000 157, 710, 000 

Total. ‘ 10, 526, 600, 000 9, 877, 207, 000 441, 393, 000 


Research and development: 


Army..... 400, 000, 000 375, 400, 000 24, 600, 000 
Navy. . 4 ws 505, 000, 000 467, 600, 000 37, 400, 000 
Air Force oe 661, 000, 000 625, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 
Total. ‘ ‘ 1, 566, 000, OOO 1, 468, 000, 000 98, 000, 000 
Other miscellaneous programs - ~ ‘ onan 175, 275, 000 143, 377, 000 31, 898, 000 
Total reductions for all programs_... sath , 1, 507, 869, 000 


MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE OF UNITED STATES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. SHoemaker. If it would be helpful to the committee to have 
a list of those on the national defense committee of the chamber, I 
think it might be interesting because they represent much of the 
great industry of the country that is dealing in this defense field. 
Among them are Admiral Mills, who is presently head of the Foster 
Wheeler Corp.; Major General Nelson, presently vice president of 
New York Life Insurance Co.; Major General Jaynes, presently 
president of the National Trailways Bus System. 

Mr. Manon. You can insert the rest of them in the record here. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
Bassett, Robert C., vice president, Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 

chairman. 


Baldwin, Jack B., deputy defense contract administrator, defense operation divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


88601—37—pt. 2——51 
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Brandes, William M., vice president, Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 

Coenen J. H., president and director, Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington 

Cook, James W., vice president, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dickey, James W., president, Dickey Industries, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eaton, George S., executive secretary, National Tool & Die Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fruehauf, Roy A., president, Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gates, R. 8., executive vice president, Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Gillespie, Tryone, assistant to the president, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich, 

Hansen, Paul, director, security division, Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Heinz, Fred C., vice president, industry and governmental relations, H. J. Heinz 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry, Maj. Gen. 8. G., director, community relations, Ethyl Corp., Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Hubbell, Nathaniel, director of training research, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
Pisce 

Jaynes, Maj. Gen. Lawrence G., president, National Trailways Bus System, 
Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, Herbert, vice president, general services, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Killick, John A., executive secretary, National Independent Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Lewis, Roger, executive vice president, Pan American Airways System, New York, 
mn. a 

Lynch, Gerald J., director, office of defense products and governmental relations, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

Marshall, Allen D., vice president and secretary, General Dynamics Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 

McCarthy, Charles J., chairman of the board, Chance-Vought Aircraft, Ine., 
Dallas, Tex. 

McElwain, Charles F., manager, military products division, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 

McKenna, Hugh F., assistant to the vice president, Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association, Omaha, Nebr. 

Milk, Arthur L., vice president, government relations department, Sylvania Elee- 
tric Products, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Mills, Earle W., president, Foster Wheeler Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Nelson, Otto L., Jr., vice president, New York Life Insurance Co., New York, 
ie Es 

Powers, Dr. Philip N., president, Internuclear Co., Clayton, Mo. 

Schaefer, J. Earl, vice president-general manager, Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, 
Kans, 

Sherrard, Glenwood J., president, G. J. Sherrard Co., Boston, Mass 

Smith, W. Paul, president, Control Instrument Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stringham, Warde B., commercial vice president, General Electric Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Taylor, James, director, industrial relations, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Thomas, Lowell S., president, General Smelting Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

West, George W., Jr., president, First Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Olverson, John B., acting manager, national defense department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington 6, D. C., Secretary. 


DIFFICULTY OF CIVILIAN CONTROL OVER MILITARY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. One of the weaknesess of that sort of thing is that 
while men attain great eminence in certain fields by spending a lifetime 
working early and late, they cannot, in a few hours, always make a big 
contribution to problems which have not been in connection with 
their lines of work. I think you will agree with that. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. I think we recognize the limitations of our own 
experience, Mr. Chairman. Yet, on the other hand, we recognize too 
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that a great deal of the activities of the Department of Defense are 
of a business nature with problems not different in principle from 
many of those that occur in business. 

Mr. Manon. We have a great business administration, with Secre- 
tary Charles Wilson, Secretary Quarles, and people like that, who 
should be familiar with business techniques and who should represent, 
I would think, the viewpoint which the big-business men of this country 
would more or less represent. I think that would be a fair statement. 

Mr. SHoeMAKER. We have had some fine businessmen in the 
Defense Department. But, Mr. Chairman, you get right to the 
heart of a portion of the testimony as written in this statement, 
namely, the difficulty of civilian control over the great Military 
Establishment. Certainly the Department of Defense is the biggest 
business enterprise in the world. We have the difficulty of civilian 
control with this lack of continuity of civilian management. 

Mr. Manon. If Secretary Wilson, by applying full time to the 
problem for 4 years, could not do much about it, it would seem dis- 
couraging for a group of eminent Americans to sit down for a few 
hours or a few days and come up with anything that would be too 
helpful. Do you get my point? 

Mr. Suoemaker. I get your point exactly. But I think you know 
so well from your long experience in government, Mr. Chairman, the 
difficulties of civ lian man: iement, competent ‘though it may be, 
with respect to the entrenc hment of the military services. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Wilson is pretty much of a rugged indi- 
vidualist. He does not hesitate to say what he thinks. At times it 
gets him into trouble, but he is no willy-nilly, namby-pamby, shrinking- 
violet type. You would think that if he knew of real sav ings that 
could be made, Secretary Wilson would put his foot and his fist down 
and say, “Gentlemen, this is it.” 

How do you explain that? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. I can say I wish Mr. Wilson were somewhat more 
enthusiastic than he is about putting into effect the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations that were the result of pretty long and 
extensive studies of the Department of Defense. Some of them 
they have done fine on. Others we think have not been taken 
enthusiastically. One of the reasons we have established a Hoover 
Commission department actually in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce is just that. 


HOOVER COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING FOOD 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. We had a witness before us yesterday, a very eminent 
man in the Defense Department on the secretarial level, who indicated 
he thought it was utterly ridiculous for the Hoover Commission to 
say you could save $200 million on food by making a more realistic 
count of the people who attended the various meals in the services. 
That has been trumpeted about the country. I read it in an article 
in the Washington Post, Parade section, last Sunday. He said it is 
utterly ridiculous. I think so, and I believe you would say it is. 

Mr. SHorMAKER. I would not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You would not? 
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Mr. SHommaker. [ would not agree with it. I was on the Sub- 
sistence Task Force and I know something of the background of that 
study. 

Mr. Manon. They tell us they already make discounts for people 
who do not attend. I would hate to think they just cooked the food 
for people who were not there and threw it out each day. I cannot 
believe anybody would be that dumb. 

Mr. SHormaker. If it has been corrected up to this time, I do not 
know about that. 

Mr. Manon. They have not made any change I have heard of. It 
does not make sense to think they are preparing $200 million worth 
of food for people who do not eat it. It challenges one’s credulity to 
believe that kind of stuff. 

Mr. SHormMakeERr. I do not believe we said they actually prepared 
the food and threw it away, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is the implication. 

Mr. SHormAKER. We pointed out that their appropriations for 
food were based upon the full complement of officers and crewmen. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is not so. It has never been done since I have 
been on this committee. They always estimate the number of ab- 
sentees. I do not know where you get such an idea. 

Mr. SHormaker. We had the testimony before us at the time from 
members of the Defense Department. I do not even have the Sub- 
sistence Task Force report here. 

Mr. Miter. It is different from what they testified before us for 
the last 4 years. Maybe you are right, but that is not the story given 
to this committee since I have been on it. 

Mr. SHormaker. Gentlemen, the same question came before the 
Committee on Government Operations last spring, if I am not mis- 
taken. My recollection is a satisfactory explanation did not come 
from the Defense Department at that time. 

Mr. Manon. Do you seriously think that we were wasting or had 
been wasting $200 million a year by reason of the failure to count 
these people correctly for these meals? 

Mr. SHoremaker. Mr. Congressman, here is what happened as we 
understood it. The food was not prepared and thrown away. 

Mr. Manon. How was the money wasted? 

Mr. SHommaker. The money was diverted into other channels 
where Congress lost control of it entirely. 

Mr. Manon. What other channels do you mean? Do you mean 
they did not waste the money on food but that they spent it for 
something else? 

Mr. SHormaker. They spent it for something else. 

Mr. Manon. Was this something else wasteful? 

Mr. SHoeMAkER. In some cases it was for entertainment, for 
athletic facilities, and we ran down a number of those things at the 
time. 

Mr. Manon. They have to have athletic facilities to keep up the 
morale of the Armed Forces to some extent. 

Mr. SHormaker. We do not question that. 

Mr. Manon. The implication of that is the Hoover Commission 
says that we could save $200 million by changing this head count, and 
it is so absurd and unrealistic that it tends to discredit the Hoover 
Commission. That is my point. 
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When you hear so many of these phony things, it makes it more 
difficult for you to achieve real success and make a real contribution 
on things that are highly important. That is my point. 

Mr. SHormaker. You have a good point, Mr. Mahon. I wish I 
had the subsistence report here and could have reviewed it before 
discussing this with you, because my recollection is that this figure of 
$200 million covered other items than this head count business. 

(The following letter was subsequently received :) 


CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
March 29, 1957. 
Hon. Grorcr H. Manon, } 
Chairman, Defense Subcommittee on the House Appropriations Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Manon: It was my privilege to appear before your committee on 
Friday, March 22, 1957, as spokesman for the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and as such to testify with reference to areas in the defense budget wherein 
we believed reductions could be effected. 

During this testimony, you asked me about a statement made the previous day 
by a witness from the ‘De “partment of Defense wherein he said it was ridiculous 
for the Hoover Commission to say you could save $200 million on food by making 
a more realistic count of the people who attend the various meals of the services. 
As I told you at the time, I was a member of the Subsistence Task Force and 
knew that we had testimony on this subject from members of the Defense Depart- 
ment at the time of our studies. Further, my recollection was that this figure of 
$200 million certainly must cover other items than this head-count business. 
Unfortunately, I did not have with me for reference a copy of the Subsistence 
Task Force report when you posed the question. 

Since testifying before your committee on March 22, I have reviewed carefully 
both the Commission’s report and the Task Force Report on Food and Clothing 
(subsistence). Nowhere in these reports is there any reference to a $200 million 
savings or for that matter any savings being made by a more realistic count of the 
people attending the service messes. 

It is requested that this information be inserted at the appropriate point in the 
record of my testimony. 

The Commission did recommend that the Department of Defense establish 
a uniform ration for all services with the exception of special services and climates. 
While the other recommendations of the Commission having to do with food and 
clothing have been reported by the Department of Defense as being fully imple- 
mented, they have to date taken no action with reference to the recommendation 
for a uniform ration for all services. 

Respectfully yours, 
Perry M. SHOEMAKER. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want to get into that field now. I was 
doing this for illustrative purposes. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. SHoremMaker. For the convenience of the committee and its 
staff, the very last sheet of this testimony comprises a summary state- 
ment of the views of the chamber with respect to the potentialities of 
reduction in the budget. You will notice it totals $1.5 billion. More 
than $900 million of it is in the operation and maintenance activities 
of the 3 services, $441 million within the field of military personnel, 
$98 million is in research and development, and the balance of $32 
million in miscellaneous programs. 

It is within the detail of this statement that we have indicated why 
we have made the recommendations that we have. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. With respect to operation and maintenance, the Air 
Force this week has advised the committee that it was confronted 
with a deficit of many tens of millions of dollars for operation and 
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maintenance. The Air Force has sent out a directive to the field, to 
all bases, as I understand it, asking them to suspend the expenditure 
of operation and maintenance funds wherever possible for the final 
3 months of this fiscal year. 

They have advised the commanding officers of the various airfields 
to reduce the flying of aircraft in order to conserve large sums on fuel, 
if possible, because they are in such a tight squeeze on operation and 
maintenance. They complained last year because we made a reduc- 
tion, we make a reduction from year to year in operation and mainte- 
nance. 

Here is a story from the Washington Evening Star of March 20, 
with the headline, “Air Force Pilots Facing 50 Percent Cut in Flying 
Time.” I am not familiar with the details of that story. My point 
is that if you tell us to cut operation and maintenance funds, and we 
have already cut the funds so thin, according to the Air Force, for 
example, that they are in severe straits and the training program may 
be jeopardized, it puts us in a rather difficult situation. 

Mr. SHoemaker. Mr. Chairman, as you will see, we will try and 
tell you how and why we have come to this conclusion. I think it is 
desirable to emphasize to the committee that the chamber, nor we as 
individuals, do not profess to be qualified as experts in military strategy 
and tactics, nor do we question the general competency of our excellent 
military personnel to plan for national security. 

We do think that it is proper and appropriate to make every effort 
that we conscientiously and properly can to assist the Congress in its 
responsibility in this fiela of spending money. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very fine attitude, I think. 

Mr. SHoeMaKeErR. Last year your committee and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee both expressed great concern over wasteful and 
inefficient management of business operations in the Department of 
Defense. Yet that was not a new finding. It was typical of the 
findings of numerous investigations by congressional committees 
since World War II and particularly since the enactment of the 
National Security Act of 1947. 


PROPOSED INTEGRATED SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The record does show convincingly, we think, that if the supply 
organization of the Department of Defense is to be integrated as was 
intended, it will have to be done by the Congress and not by the 
Pentagon. I think the committee will recall the exchange that Con- 
gressman McCormack had with the Pentagon in the fall of 1955. It 
could not be put any more plainly than he did when he said: 

But the evidence is conclusive that the overlapping, duplication, and waste is 
of such magnitude in and among the military services as to make possible enor- 
mous savings with no loss of efficiency or military effectiveness and thus release 
funds badly needed for the objectives listed below. 

That was in October 1955. In November, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Lamphier replied to Mr. McCormack, and among 
other things, he said: 

We recognize that while Congress has expressed its desire that the Secretary 
of Defcnse eliminate unnecessary duplication and overlapping and establish 4 
practical integrated supply system, it has never directed the establishment of 
any specific type of supply or distribution system. 
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That was quite typical of the reaction that came from the discus- 
sions in 1952 wink resulted in the O’Mahoney amendment. We 
have some detail on it in here. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Was that the basis of your recommendations, 
speaking generally? 

Mr. SHormaker. In considerable part, Mr. Wigglesworth, the in- 
vestigations that were made in so many detailed fields in the supply 
side of it. It is the business side of the defense organization we are 
talking about, not the military tactics side as such. The Riehlman 
committee found the same thing. Certainly the statements of this 
committee and the Senate Appropriations Committee only last year 
were very strong. I am sure the committee realizes that we in the 
chamber have not the slightest desire to weaken the defense of this 
country one iota. We feel as conscientious about it as any Member 
of Congress or anybody in the Pentagon. We just think some of it 
can be organized and carried out on a better basis and we are telling 
you why we think it is and how we think it is possible. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


Beginning on page 6, we review the operations and maintenance 
picture for the Army budget, and point out in the 8 activities discussed 
in the budget how and why we feel $282 million can be taken out. 

In the field of supply activities, so far as the budget is concerned, 
one looks in vain for the economies that the Department of Defense 
says have been achieved and are being achieved by the single-manager 
plans that they have put into effect for subsistence, clothing, textiles, 
and traffic management which the Army has responsibility for. 

Certainly the storage and distribution costs could be expected to 
decline in the face of the inventory reductions which the Department 
of Defense has boasted about, and which they should boast about if 
they are real. 

Our study of the single-manager plan leads us to the inescapable 
conclusion that it is not a satisfactory substitute for an effective 
integration of the supply system. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


In this field of traffic management, which came into the hearing 
this morning by the previous witnesses, permit me to discuss it very 
briefly. The Hoover Commission was highly critical of the manner 
in which military transportation was then being handled. I noticed 
an item in the New York Times of March 17 where someone has gone 
through the budget from the standpoint of taking out the cost of 
travel and the amounts apportioned to the movement of things, and 
it totals $2,594 million for transportation items. 

Mr. Manon. One of our witnesses this morning in your presence 
has gently lambasted the Defense Department for transferring person- 
nel from Seattle to the east coast by train rather than by plane. 
Are you not interested in the railroad business? 

Mr. SHormaker. Railroad business pays my living expenses, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we have to keep the railroads running, I assume. 

Mr. SHoremakenr. I hope you feel that way about it. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you feel that, since the air is becoming increasingly 
more important in the scheme of things in our world today, we should, 
to every extent possible if the cost is no greater, transport people by 
air? It is much faster. 

Mr. SHomMAKeER. Much of it comes right down to a question of 
economics, doesn’t it? Thatis why I am talking about traffic manage- 
ment here. We found that traffic management was just not being 
followed. What do we mean by traffic management? We mean 
somebody is responsible to ascertain the necessities for the movement 
of people and goods as to time, as to cost, and then arrange for the 
most economical means of doing it in the public interest. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think large movements of troops from the 
east coast to the west coast, or vice versa, should be by train or by 
plane, if there is no element of time involved? 

Mr. SHormakeER. Which is the cheapest to the Government? 

Mr. Manon. The railroads get hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of business from the Defense Department each year. I think 
we need a railroad system, and I think we ought to give the railroads 
some business, because it is important for the railroads to continue 
to exist. I am just trying to get your view on this question. You 
think it would be purely on the proposition of which can better 
handle it? 

Mr. SHormaker. So many considerations come into individual 
movements. We found this absence of traffic management in han- 
dling people, and these gentlemen testified to it this morning, where 
groups of people have virtually gone on their own without any Gov- 
ernment traffic management, go on the 6 cents a mile basis, and then 
they could go by rail, plane, pipeline, or any way they wanted to at 
their own discretion. We think traffic management has been abdicated 
in many cases. 

I am not opposed to air travel. I fly myself quite frequently, asa 
matter of fact. There is a place for air transportation and rail trans- 
portation in this picture. 

The job of a traffic manager is to use that which is in the best 
interest of his boss. 

Mr. Manon. Is it your point that we do not have anything ap- 
proaching adequate coordination of transportation of people and 
things by the Defense Department? 

Mr. SHomMaker. Mr. Chairman, we are starting to get that today. 
The single-manager plan for traffic management is an improvement 
over anything that we have had. It does put within the Army 
responsibility for traffic management within the continental United 
States. We still have a three-pronged and divided traffic-manage- 
ment situation, however. 

The Army has the continental United States, the Navy in the 
Military Sea Transportation Service has seaway travel, and the Air 
Force has all international air travel, and no one says what is going 
to go by sea, and what is going to go by air, so far as international 
travel is concerned. Traffic management is not being applied to it. 
We think that is unfortunate. If there is to be a traffic-management 
agency, it should have all of them. 

Mr. Manon. Should that be a central transportation bureau for 
all travel? 
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Mr. SHommaker. All Department of Defense travel. Our studies 
in the Hoover Commission were quite clear in that respect. The 
Department of Defense is big enough to stand on its own feet with 
respect to traffic management. 

Mr. Taser. You mean both the freight and passengers? 

Mr. SHormmaker. Yes; 1 do, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Ftoop. What about all Government? Would you be in favor 
of setting up some kind of bureau or department which would have 
charge of traffic for persons and things of all Government agencies, 
a transportation bureau or something like that? 

Mr. SHommaker. Mr. Flood, I would be opposed to it. That was 
recommended, actually, by the first Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Suepparp. If it is good in one instance, why not in another? 

Mr. SHormMakeER. We went into that. It was just too big. The 
problems of the Defense Department were different in many cases, 
Mr. Sheppard, from the problems of the nonmilitary agencies. There 
is still a big ball of wax in business to be managed properly in the 
nonmilitary departments of Government, and that is under GSA 
now. 


DEPARTMENT OF DeEFrENSE COMMENTS ON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. Manon. I will ask the staff of the committee to show the 
transcript of this hearing at this point to the Department of Defense 
representatives, and ask them to insert at this point in the record 
their views and what they are doing and what they think could best 
be done in this field. I think it would be well if we did that. 

Mr. SHomMaker. Very proper, sir. 

(Notr.—The comments of the Departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force on the testimony of Mr. Shoemaker are as follows:) 

(The following letter from Secretary Wilson transmitted the com- 
ments on the United States Chamber of Commerce testimony.) 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. George H. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations. 

Drar Mr. Cuarrman: The Department of Defense has examined 
carefully the recent statement presented by Mr. Perry M. Shoemaker 
for the Chamber of Commerce of the United States before your sub- 
committee with regard to the fiscal year 1958 budget request of the 
Department of Defense. This statement appeared to offer very spe- 
cific recommendations concerning possible fund adjustments. Our 
analysis reveals, however, that these recommendations are specific 
in form, rather than substance, and that the specific dollar adjust- 
ments recommended are largely based on various generalized conclu- 
sions or assumptions, on the basis of which arbitrarily assumed 
amounts have been applied to the budget request currently before the 
Congress. 

The inadequacy of Mr. Shoemaker’s statement appears to stem in 
part from lack of familiarity with some of the fundamentals of govern- 
mental budget presentation (for example, repeated references are made 
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to expenditures although the figures cited represent obligations). 
More fundamental, however, is the fact that the suggested dollar 
adjustments appear to be based almost entirely upon the limited in- 
formation contained in the fiscal year 1958 budget document. As a 
result, reductions have been proposed for various activities simply on 
the basis that “‘no reason is offered for the increase over the 1957 level.” 
Apparently it was not realized that the President’s budget document 
presents the budget primarily in terms of dollars and does not attempt 
to provide detailed explanations or comparisons of individual programs 
or activities. Such explanations are contained, instead, in the in- 
formation presented separately to your subcommittee. 

The limited scope of the information presented in the budget 
document is readily apparent from the fact that approximately 100 
pages are devoted to the programs of the Department of Defense. 
In contrast, the detailed program justifications submitted to your 
subcommittee comprise over 3,000 pages of material. In addition, 
your subcommittee devotes more than 3 months to reviewing this 
information and in hearing testimony on all phases of Department of 
Defense programs. The printed record alone of the hearings before 
your subcommittee normally comprises some 6,000 to 7,000 pages 
and the equivalent of several thousand additional pages of testimony 
is presented on an off-the-record basis. Since the chamber of com- 
merce did not have access to this information, and therefore did not 
have the facts upon which detailed conclusions could be based, it is 
not surprising that many of their recommendations do not have a 
factual basis. 

In order to evaluate the recommendations made by the chamber of 
commerce, I requested the military departments to examine each 
specific recommendation and report their findings to me. These 
analyses make it clear that there is little validity to the specific recom- 
mendations contained in the chamber’s recommendations. I believe 
you may be interested in these findings and I am enclosing them 

erewith. 

Despite the lack of specific program information in the budget 
document, there are a number of basic factors—most of which are 
referred to in the budget document—which clearly indicate why the 
fiscal year 1958 budget contemplates a level of obligations $1.1 billion 
above that of the current fiscal year. For example, a substantial part 
of the increase over 1957 simply represents a change in governmental 
bookkeeping practices. In previous years, the Government’s contri- 
butions to the civil service retirement fund were charged to the budget 
of the Civil Service Commission. Starting with fiscal year 1958, 
however, each Government agency must include in its budget the 
amounts required for such contributions. Accordingly, the fiscal 
year 1958 budget estimates include $301 million for Department of 
Defense contributions to the civil service retirement fund, but not 
1 cent of this amount represents any real increase in Department of 
Defense operations. 

Another technicality relates to the costs of the program for de- 
pendents’ medical care. Mr. Shoemaker recommended reducing the 
amounts requested for medical activities by $41.5 million, on the basis 
that the only increase over 1957 that should be recognized is the $30 
million mentioned in the budget document as the increase in obliga- 
tions for operation and maintenance attributable to the first full 
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year’s operation of the medical care program. However, the figures 
cited by Mr. Shoemaker as representing the costs of medical activities 
in fisca } year 1957 do not baslade any of the costs of the dependents’ 
medical care program which are shown elsewhere in the budget 
document. Accordingly, to be accurate, Mr. Shoemaker should have 
taken into account the full $62.5 million cost of the medical care 
rogram in fiscal year 1958 and not just the $30 million figure which 
he applied out of context. 

In the area of military personnel costs, $62 million of the increase 
over 1957 represents the additional cost of the first full year of opera- 
tion of the survivor benefits program authorized by the last Congress. 
This increased cost is not referred to in Mr. Shoemaker’s statement. 

Aside from technicalities, there are other fundamental factors that 
have led to increased costs reflected in the 1958 budget. The Depart- 
ment of Defense is obviously not immune to the price and wage in- 
creases that affect the economy as a whole. Since the beginning of 
fiscal year 1956, the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price indexes 
for metals and metal products and for machinery and motive products 
have each increased by 14 percent, while the index for petroleum and 
petroleum products has increased by over 17 percent. During the 
same period, construction costs have increased by over 7 percent, 
shipbuilding costs by over 12 percent and gross average hourly wages 
in durable goods manufacturing industries have increased by over 10 
percent. Substantial increases are also being encountered in the costs 
of local utilities and transportation. Increases in rail and ocean trans- 
portation rates alone, authorized during the past year, account for $29 
million of the increase in such costs over 1957. 

In addition to increases in basic costs, the new and more complex 
items of military equipment entering our inventories cost appreciably 
more to operate and maintain than the items they replace. For 
example, it costs $44,000 to overhaul the Air Force’s new F-102 
fighter—more than double the $21 ,400 it cost to ov erhaul the F86D. 
Similarly, it costs $19,800 to ove haul the Nav y’s new T2V jet trainer, 
or more than 3 times as much as the $5,800 cost of overhauling the 
older SNJ reciprocating engine trainer. Thus, as a direct result of the 
changing composition of our aircraft inventory, plus the effects of 
increased labor and material costs through December 1956, the cost of 
depot maintenance of Air Force and Navy aircraft in fiscal year 1958 
is estimated to be more than $121 million greater than the comparable 
cost in 1957. It should be noted that this estimate makes no allow- 
ance for further increases in labor or raw materials and assumes that 
part of the cost increase will be offset by increased efficiency. 

In closing, I would like to state that I disagree emphatically with 
the allegation that “The Department’s record clearly shows that 
there has been no effective improvement in the business operations of 
the Department of Defense.” I believe that the record clearly demon- 
strates that there has been continuing improvement in managing the 
operations of the Department of Defense. Recognition of the im- 
portance of efficient and economical operations has extended to all 
levels of the Department of Defense. In just one area alone—the 
application and extension of stock funds and industrial funds— 
literally billions of dollars have been saved. During the past 4 years, 
as inventories have been brought into line with requirements, over 
$3.4 billion in excess cash has been generated and returned to the 
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Treasury by the stock and industrial funds and an additional $437 
million has been used to reduce the amounts otherwise required in new 
appropriations. In the budget request now before the Congress, it is 
proposed to transfer or rescind an additional $300 million from the 
Army stock fund. 

There are countless additional illustrations that could be cited 
of the steps that have been taken in our continuing efforts to achieve 
efficiency and economy at all levels of the Department of Defense, 
Rather than attempt to summarize them in this letter, however, I 
should like to refer to the comprehensive statement on Steps Taken 
by the Department of Defense During Calendar Year 1956 To 
Eliminate Waste and Achieve Greater Economy and Efficiency, that 
appears on pages 173-238 of the hearings before your subcommittee 
on the fiscal year 1958 budget. Our faith in our ability to continue 
to improve the efficiency of operations is further demonstrated by the 
fact that the amounts requested for operations and maintenance in 
the 1958 budget were less than amounts justified in the light of current 
experience in anticipation of additional savings and economies yet to 
be made. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. Witson. 


(The Department of Defense comments on Chamber of Commerce 
recommendations concerning appropriations for OSD and _ inter- 
service activities will be found beginning on p. 2346.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY COMMENTS ON TESTIMONY OF MR. 
Perry M. SHOmMAKER FOR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE Unitep STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
3 April 1957. 

Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 

Subject: Testimony of Mr. Perry M. Shoemaker for the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States before the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Committee on the fiscal year 
1958 budget for the Department of Defense—Military Functions 

The Department of the Army has reviewed the testimony of Mr, 
Perry M. Shoemaker before the House Appropriations Defense Sub- 
cominittee as relating to Department of the Army activities. The 
following comments are submitted in compliance with your memo- 
randum of March 28, 1957. 

The Department of the Army finds it very difficult to determine 
the basis for Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendations that the Depart- 
ment of the Army fiscal year 1958 fund request be substantially re- 
duced. It would appear from his testimony that the recommenda- 
tions are based more on generalities than on specifics. Mr. Shoe- 
maker quotes a number of investigations and reports made by various 
committees and individuals since World War II and up to the current 
date. He speaks of ‘‘wasteful and inefficient management of busi- 
ness operations’’; ‘‘wasteful operations growing out of lack of inte- 
gration of supply activities of the military departments”’; ‘‘abuses of 
overprocurement, duplication, waste, inadequate inventory control, 
storage of huge surpluses, much of which is obsolete.” There are 
many similar quotations, and he concludes that “the Department’s 
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record clearly shows that there has been no effective improvement in 
the business operations of the Department of Defense.” 

The Department of the Army does not agree that the general con- 
ditions outlined in Mr. Shoemaker’s testimony exist today. The 
Army has made great strides in improving the management of its 
operations, partic ularly during the past 5 years. Financial inven- 
tory accounting has been established, and the Army has a much bet- 
ter control over inventories than ever existed in the past. Inventories 
under the “Army stock fund” have been reduced, and $1.4 billion 
returned or in process of being returned to the Treasury. Financial 
and accounting transac tions have been integrated into a single sys- 
tem. The stock fund and industrial fund concepts have been pro- 
gressively satatiiahed where feasible throughout the Army. Other 
concepts of financial management have or are being established at 
every level of command. T ‘he Army adopted a large number of man- 
agement improvement programs which are 1 resulting i in both small and 
large economies and improvements. We believe. the management 
programs of the Army are at least equal to or ahead of most large 
commercial concerns. The Shoemaker testimony gives the impres- 
sion no actions were taken to accept and implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission report. As an example, 15 of the 
25 recommendations for budgeting and accounting are being or have 
been implemented. 

The Army recognizes the incentive and purpose of Mr. Shoemaker’s 
testimony. It is apparent that Mr. Shoemaker did not have the 
advantage of being oriented in the re volutionary changes that have 
taken place, or are now taking place within the Army. While he 
does mention the Nike program, there is nothing which would indi- 
cate that he had an understanding of the Army’s surface-to-air missile 
program; the major changes in the Army’s Reserve component pro- 
gram; the reorganization of the combat divisions; and the purpose of 
the Army’s aviation program. The Department of the Army believes 
that if Mr. Shoemaker had the benefit of the Army’s budget justifica- 
tion submission to the Congress, and had conducted the same type of 
review as is conducted by the House Defense Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Army, his conclusions would be entirely different. 

Great emphasis is placed on the necessity for centralization of activ- 
ities both within the De ‘partment of Defense and within the De eres 
ment of the Army. This is a problem which has been the subject of 
many studies and the subject of considerable controversy. It appears 
to the Army that there is an optimum limit to the size of any organ- 
ization, and by further consolidating organizations which are alre ady 
possibly too large, current difficulties would only be compounded. 
This principle is followed in industry. For example, the large auto- 
mobile corporations and many others have a number of separate divi- 
sions operating more or less independently. The official Army posi- 
tion on this matter was submitted to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense in a memorandum of January 27, 1956, subjeet: “H. R. 7316 
and S. 2538, bills to establish a Defense Supply and Service Adminis- 
tration as a Department in the Department of Defense.’ Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s criticism of “Single manager’’ concept is not timely in that 
the procedures are relatively new and have not had an adequate 
chance to prove their worth. The 7 Army technical services are 
essentially 7 different professions. Each service has responsibility 
for a major specialized segment of the total support of the Army. 
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The technical services are integrated under one controlling com- 
mander and staff—Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics (DCSLOG), 
Together, the seven technical services and DCSLOG compose the 
heart of the Army logistical system. Their organization and meth- 
ods of operation are compatible. However, it is recognized that 
each technical service has a principal mission which is reasonably 
distinct from all others. j 

It is difficult to understand the basis of the specific fund reductions 
recommended by Mr. Shoemaker. It is not clear whether or not he 
recommended a reduction in the Army’s military strength when he 
stated: 

On the other hand, the proposed modest reduction in this item (tactical forces) 

would be but a small start toward recognizing the effect of modern weapons on 
the quantity of ground forces. [Emphasis added.] 
Again, in the Military personnel, Army appropriation recommended 
reduction, he indicates “that 12 percent of the $3.2 billion to be spent 
for support and related activities reasonably can be saved without 
affecting our combat strength.’”’ The latter statement was made 
after a long discussion of the use of military personnel in administra- 
tive and supply activities. The fact that such personnel are required 
in time of war apparently is not recognized. It is not clear to the 
Army whether Mr. Shoemaker’s fund reductions were based on 
strength reductions or not. 

The testimony infers large increases in Army activities over fiscal 
year 1957, whereas, as a matter of fact, the funds being requested by 
the Department of the Army in total amount is in actuality less than 
that programed for fiscal year 1957. Since no mention was made, it 
must be assumed that no consideration was given for the Army 
assuming responsibility for financing activities which were financed 
by other than Army appropriations in previous fiscal years. For 
example, funds for the civil service retirement in the Army’s fiscal 
year 1958 request, in effect, amount to a transfer of financing of over 
$85 million to the Army from the appropriations of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Other congressional legislation has in- 
creased the Army’s need for funds in fiscal year 1958 without a cor- 
responding increase in the Army’s programs. The Army’s fiscal year 
1958 request for funds do not include provision for wage or price in- 
creases, and unless the current cost-of-living index as reported monthly 
by the Department of Labor is reversed, it is apparent the actual pur- 
chasing power of funds requested will be substantially reduced. The 
Army considers it will find it extremely difficult to support its fiscal 

ear 1958 activities with the funds requested in the President’s 
eadest. 

In summary, the Army believes Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendations 
were made without the benefit of the facts available to the Depart- 
ment of the Army and Department of Defense, and that the Army 
can and will adequately justify its fund requirements contained in the 
President’s budget. 

The following enclosures outlining in more detail the Army’s posi- 
tion and comments on Mr. Shoemaker’s testimony are submitted 
herewith: 

Tab A. Management within the Army. 
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Tab B. Operation and maintenance, Army, with nine enclosures. 
List of $315 million increases fiscal year 1958. 
Program 2000. 
Program 2100. 

Program 2200. 
Program 2300. 

Program 2400. 
Program 2500. 

Program 2600. 
Program 2700. 

Military personnel, Army. 

Research and development. 

Promotion of rifle practice. 

Detailed comments, logistic problems, with six enclosures, 
Missions of the Army Technical Services. 
Competition with private enterprise. 
Controls over basic requirements. 

Medical activities. 
Central supply activities. 

Military construction. 
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GrorcE H. RopericK 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


TAB A 
MANAGEMENT WITHIN THE ARMY 


Since World War II and the enactment of the National Security 
Act of 1947, the Army has been increasingly alert to the necessity for 
improving its management and is continuing its exploration and 
development of improved systems to accomplish this task. 

Of the 25 recommendations of the Hoover Commission Report for 
Budget and Accounting, 6 were not applicable, 4 were unacceptable, 
and 15 are being or have been implemented within the guidelines 
previously set forth by Department of Defense. 

Improvements in financial management are being made in the 
Army, the logical outgrowth of which is the cost of performance 
budget contemplated in recommendation 6 of the Hoover Commission 
Report for Budget and Accounting. The result of the implementation 
of the cost of performance budget for operations under the ‘‘Opera- 
tions and Maintenance”’ appropriation is the blending together of 
the Army programing system, the performance analysis and manpower 
control system, and the financial management system. This blending 
of manageme nt systems is referred to as the Army command manage- 
ment system and is scheduled for complete implementation throughout 
the Army Establishment by fiscal year 1960. 

In addition to the above actions having basis in the Hoover Com- 
mission re ports, the Army is continuing its efforts toward management 
improvement in day-to-day activity by such things as de ‘velopment 
of a system for the detection and elimination of marginal activities 
conducting a detailed study of class I installations to determine the 
most effective organization, functional distribution and operating 
procedures; conducting studies and developing systems for the utili- 
zation of automatic data processing equipment; and, development of 
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improved reporting procedures to provide more effective flow of 
information necessary to adequate control and review of the Army’s 


activity. 
TAB B 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


COMMENTS ON TESTIMONY OF MR. PERRY M. SHOEMAKER BEFORE THE 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE RELATIVE TO THE OPERATION 
AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958 


1. As with other testimony of Mr. Shoemaker, his testimony with 
regard to the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation for 
fiscal year 1958 appears to be based on three general premises: 

(a) The alleged wastes, inefficiencies, duplication of business activi- 
ties and other practices which the various Hoover Commissions and 
other investigations have ‘‘found”’ within the Army Establishment, 

(b) The alleged “economies” attributable to integrated supply 
activities and, concomitantly, the lack of economy in single service, 
joint or coordinated supply activities. 

(c) The allegation that the Army has not justified increases in the 
fiscal yea + 1958 budget estimates over estimated “expenditures” in 
fiscal year 1957. In this connection and from references in Mr. 
Shoemaker’s testimony to page numbers in the fiscal year 1958 
budget estimates of the Department of Defense, it is evident that his 
use of the word ‘expenditures’ refers instead to direct obligations, 

2. (a) For the purposes of brevity no attempt will be made to 
discuss the first two of the above premises in detail. Suffice it to say 
that the Hoover Commission and other investigative agencies since 
World War II have found areas in which, since these investigations, 
administrative and management achievements of the Department of 
Defense have resulted in economies. Such past findings which were 
not themselves conclusively or authoritatively substantiated cannot 
now, however, be used as the basis of applying arbitrary reductions 
to the fiscal year 1958 estimates in a manner which, from the context 
of Mr. Shoemaker’s testimony, would otherwise be interpreted as 
specific reductions arrived at through the process of objective analysis. 
With regard to integrated supply activities there is no documentation 
to substantiate overall savings to the taxpayer. In effect, this facet 
of Mr. Shoemaker’s testimony can be interpreted as a recommendation 
for a Service of Supply serving not only the entire Defense Establish- 
ment but also the Federal Government. The many factors bearing 
on this concept are not restricted to the area of financial management. 
In this regard, however, savings to the taxpayer are not apparent. 
On the contrary, it appears that the very magnitude of the task 
presages economies through decentralized operations just as is done 
in civilian enterprises w hich through their size have passed the point 
of diminishing economies through vertical centralization. 

(6) With regard to the third premise; that is, the Army has not 
justified the increase in ‘Operation and maintenance, Army”’ appro- 
priation from $3,139 million in fiscal year 1957 to $3,400 million in 
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fiscal year 1958, it is emphasized that such justification was not and is 
not yet available to Mr. Shoemaker. This justification will be made 
during the detailed hearings before the Congress. The “Operation 
and Maintenance, Army” ‘estimate for fiscal year 1958 is actually 
$227 eon rather than the apparent $261 million greater than for 
fiscal year 1957. This is due to the fact that $34 million in deutsche- 
mark Cale for the period May 6 to June 30, ae 57, does not appear 
in the fiscal year 1957 column of the fiscal year 1958 estimate. Off- 
setting this increase of $227 million is a list of. manatory major item 
increases totaling, $315 million as shown at enclosure 1. In many of 
these items—such as civil service retirement, maintenance of aircraft 
and pilot training, dependent medical care, Korean utilities, and similar 
activities—the Army has little or no control, and in some instances 
these items are merely transfers of responsibility from other services’ 
or agencies’ appropriations. It is emphasized that these items are 
aggregate appropriation estimates and do not appear as such in any 
sng program. 

Although, as indicated in paragraph 2a, above, reductions recom- 
Sided by Mr. Shoemaker are neither specific nor the result of objec- 
tive analysis, a brief discussion of Mr. Shoemaker’s recommendations 
as they pertain to each of the respective budget programs of the 
“Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation is attached at 
enclosures 2—9. 

The Department of the anny is fully cognizant of both the 
necessity for and desirability of holding Federal expenditures to the 
minimum consistent with essential 1 requirements. In the practice of 
this awareness the Department of the Army Budget Advisory Com- 
mittee, through the application of detailed and critical analysis re- 
duced the aggregate field requests in the “Operation and maintenance, 
Army’’ appropriation for fiscal year 1958 from $4,007 million to $3,853 
million. Due to further guidance relative to authorized end strengths, 
this estimate was later reduced to $3,678 million for presentation to 
OSD-BOB. The OSD-BOB reduction of $278 million to $3,400 
million, the mandatory increases of $315 million together with the 
$241 million of nonreimbursable support this appropriation finances 
for other agencies indicate that the fiscal year 1958, ‘““Operation and 
maintenance, Army” estimate of $3,400 is extremely austere and will 
be gravely affected by further reduction. The Department of the 
Army is confident that this estimate can be adequately and com- 
petently defended in detail. 

Nine enclosures: 
List of $315 million increase in fiscal year 1958. 
Program 2000. 
Program 2100. 
Program 2200. 
Program 2300. 

. Program 2400. 

7. Program 2500. 

8. Program 2600. 

9. Program 2700. 
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Enclosure 1 


Major increases in “Operation and maintenance, Army,’”’ fiscal year 1958 estimates 
over fiscal year 1957 
Millions 

Civil service retirement benefits __-_-__- , $72 
Transfer from Air Force to Army of responsibility for depot maintenance 

of Army aircraft and training of Army pilots___ pig aia pl date 49 
Increase in joint projects for DOD__- -_-_- on es bas 25 
Dependent medical care in civilian hospitals _ __ ae : os 19 
Increased active Army support of Army Reserves__ Figs, 34 
Active Army support of increased number of 6-month trainees __ __- : 7 
MSTS rate increases -_- - - - -- 
Rail freight rate increase _ __ 
Division reorganization. - - 
Nike facilities support increase _ 
Korean utilities (formerly furnished without charge) - 
Housing rentals at AA sites_ 
Missile spare parts and rebuild_ 
Transfer of master planning from MCA to O. & M_ 
Communications equipment and service _ 
Training aids 


Total___ 


Enclosure 2 


Procram 2000—TacticaL Forces 


Army request for fiscal year 1958, $803,200,000; Mr. Shoemaker’s 

rec Sataaeat bagtiae $800,000, 000; reduction, $3,200,000. 
2. In his testimony before the House Appropriations Committee 
on March 22, 1957, Mr. Shoemaker stated in connection with “Oper- 


tion and Maintenance, Army,” program 2000: 


We have recommended a cut in this activity from $803,200,000 to $800 million—a 
reduction of $3,200,000 * * *. The proposed modest reduction in this item 
would seem to be but a small start toward recognizing the effect of modern 
weapons on the quantity of ground forces. [Italic added.] 

3. From the above statement it appears that Mr. Shoemaker has 
not based his recommended reduction on an objective analysis of the 
requirements for direct support of all tactical forces of the Army, and, 
lacking this objective analysis, has merely recommended as a redue- 
tion the $3,200,000 obtained by rounding off the fiscal year 1958 
estimate to the nearest hundred of million dollars. 

4. (a) The Department of the Army estimate of $803,200,000 is 
based on a balanced program of direct support for the tactical forces 
of a 1 million man Army. This support includes activities such as: 
eight basic training centers which will have an increased workload 
in fiscal year 1958 due to more active response to the Reserve Forces 
Act; field exercises, troop and user tests which become increasingly 
necessary and significant as the Army receives new weapons and equip- 
ment and develops the organization and doctrine to obtain the max- 
mum benefit from this newly obtained materiel asset; and other 
activities such as the Combat Developments Experimentation Center, 
lease of circuits for antiaircraft defense of the United States and 
similar essential support activities leading to progressive improvement 
in management of support activities. 

(b) This program finances all of the direct support of all Army 
tactical forces including those deployed in oversea theaters. 
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5. The Army’s fiscal year 1958 requirement of $803,200,000 is 
approximately $4 million above the fiscal year 1957 program of 
$799,381,000. This added amount will cover increased costs only to 
a minor degree—included are large Reserve Force training loads, 
civil-service retirement, expansion of AA program, division reorgan- 
jzation, organization of Army missile units and many others. 

6. Mr. Shoemaker has inferred that the effect of modern weapons 
will be to reduce the overall requirement for ground forces and implies 
that his recommended reduction of $3,200,000 can be absorbed in 
this manner. The Army is cognizant of the effect of modern weapons 
in relation to strengths. In fact the beginning strength of 1,108,300 
in fiscal year 1956 will be reduced to 1 million beginning fiscal year 
1958. It is not clear whether Mr. Shoemaker proposes a further cut 
in military strength. 

Enclosure 3 


ProGcramM 2100—TrRainine Activitirs 


1. Army request, for fiscal year 1958, $247 ,300,000; Mr. Shoemaker’s 
recommendation, $188,505,000; reduction, $58,795,000. 

2. (a) Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended reduction of $58,795,000 is 
based on his stated opinion that this program can be reduced to the 
1956 level of expenditures which he has apparently considered to be 
the fiscal year 1956 obligations of $188,505,244 as shown in the 
President’s budget for fiscal year 1958. 

(6) Mr. Shoemaker states that the chamber of commerce is con- 
vinced that savings—presumably $58,795,000—in the Department 
of the Army’s training activities financed under this program can be 
achieved through: 

(1) Eliminating the need for many of these technical and administrative 
training schools for business-type activities by adopting Hoover Commission 
recommendations for improving personnel management; (2) greater standardiza- 
tion of courses of instruction and coordination between the military services; 
and (3) eliminating duplication of courses and facilities among the military 
services. 

3. (a) The Department of the Army is not able to correlate the 
factors on which Mr. Shoemaker has recommended a reduction of 
$58,795,000 in this program with the scope and magnitude of the 
requirements for and benefits of the training activities this program 
finances. ‘These include the combat arms schools, the Command and 
General Staff College, the Army War College, the United States 
Military Academy, and other training activities and publications in 
addition to the Technical and Administrative Service Schools with 
which Mr. Shoemaker seems to be principally concerned. In this 
connection and since Mr. Shoemaker refers to the Hoover Commis- 
sion to substantiate his recommended reduction, it appears that his 
recommendation is directly contrary to the recommendation on page 
67 of the Hoover Commission report which states: 

The training, development, and assignment of support managers and tech- 
nicians—tmilitary and civilian—should be governed by comparable policies 
within each department. Development programs should include training in 


business and industrial organizations and in educational institutions, as well as 
training within the Department of Defense. 


(6) It is further emphasized that the operation and maintenance, 
Army program 2100 does finance tuition costs at civilian institutions 
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which, by inference, appears to be wholly in accord with Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s recommendations. 

4. Since World War II the Department of Army school system hag 
received progressive commendation from recognized leaders in the 
field of education. The Department of the Army consistently and 
continuously solicits and encourages recognized and authoritative 
civilian educational leaders to improve the Army school system. At 
the present time this system has progressed to the point that civilian 
institutions are studying the Army school system as a model for use 
in the civilian industry. The Department of the Army is justly proud 
of this fact and is of the considered opinion that, to absorb Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s recommended reduction of $58,795,000, would seriously impair 
this condition. 

The Army’s fiscal year 1958 requirement of $247,300,000 com- 
pares with the fiscal year 1957 program of $216,398 ,000, or an increase of 
approximately $31 million to cover the following new items priced 
at approximately $54 million: 

(a) Support an increased student load of approximately 10,000 
student-years in Army service schools due to an increased number of 
Reserve Forces Act personnel and to support modernization of the 
Army. 

(b) Training pilots for the Army aviation program. (This was a 
responsibility of the Department of the Air Force in fiscal year 1957.) 

(c) Contribution to the civil service retirement fund. 

(d) Increased requirement for training aids. 

. The above item of $54 million are merely illustrative of major 
increases in this program over fiscal year 1957 and in no sense do they 
represent an attempt’ to defend the total program request of $247,- 
300,000. This will be done during the detailed hearings before the 
Congress. They do, however, clearly indicate that the De ‘partment 
of the Army will not be able to support such activities as the Reserve 
Forces Act, modernization of the Army, placing trained National 
Guard personnel on operational Nike sites and similar highly im- 
portant elements of the Army’s role in national defense if Mr. Shoe- 
a r’s recommended reduction of $58,795,000 should be sustained. 

The funds required for pilot training and civil service retirement 
are not program increases but merely reflect the transfer of respon- 
sibility from other Government agencies to Department of the Army. 
The major program increase, training of Reserve component per- 
sonnel, is the direct result of the Reserve Forces Act, 1955. It is 
apparent Mr. Shoemaker did not have these facts available for his 
consideration. 

Enclosure 4 


ProGraM 2200—CENTRAL SupeLy AcrTIVITIES 


Army request for fiscal year 1958, $1,047,600,000; Mr. Shoe- 
akc s recommendation, $983,904,000; reduc tion, $63 696,000, 

2. Although Mr. Shoemaker’s rec ommended reduction to $983,- 
904,000 appears to be the result of a detailed and objective analysis, his 
reduction is actually a recommendation that the fiscal year 1958 esti- 
mate be reduced to the estimated fiscal year 1957 obligations. In 
recommending a reduction of $63,696,000 in this program Mr. Shoe- 
maker states that— 
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(a) It is inconceivable that justification could exist for an increase in this 
activity in which there exists such broad areas for savings by improved planning 
and management. 

(b) Any attempt to convey the idea that procurement is centralized in the 
Army is misleading. On the contr: ary, procurement is spread among seven 
aioe services * * *, 

The basic reasons for the increase in this program in fiscal year 
1958 over fiscal year 1957 have apparently been overlooked by Mr. 
Shoemaker, or were not immediately evident to him. Examples of 
the reasons for the increase are: 

(a) Increased rail and ocean freight rates which are fixed by the 
transportation industry. 

(b) Inclusion in the fiscal year 1958 estimates approximately $22 
million for the civil service retirement fund. 

(c) Transfer of air-depot responsibility from Air Force to Army 
(formerly budgeted by Air Force). 

(d) Assumption of single manager assignments by Army (formerly 
budgeted by all three services). 

(¢) Wage increases in Germany, Korea, and Japan. 

(f) Maintenance of larger numbers of production facilities on 
Reserve Standby basis. 

(g) Increased port operations costs. 

(h) Costs of nonrecurring classified projects. 

(i) The initial increment of a controlled-humidity program. 

4. It is specifically pointed up that the increases reflected by the 
above types of costs are partially offset by reductions in workload 
generated by the receipt, storage and issue function of the technical 
services depots. 

The Army recognizes that the central supply activity is an area 
in which savings may be generated by improved planning and man- 
agement, and constant improvements are being made. The depot 
realinement plan which was completed in December 1955, reduced 
the number of depots operated in CONUS from 73 to 49. The savings 
generated from this reduction were reflected in fiscal year 1956 over 
fiscal year 1955, and are not apparent in the comparison of fiscal year 
1957 with the Army’s request for fiscal year 1958. Since that time an 
additional depot has been inactivated. Continuing economies are 
being effected through day-to-day traffic management action in the 
field of freight rate negotiations. The implementation of the con- 
trolled humidity program, the initial cost for which is included in 
fiscal year 1958, is a result of a study made to determine savings which 
could be realized in the cost of care and preservation of stocks through 
the establishment of controlled-humidity storage. Equipment for 
automatic data processing systems is being installed where feasibility 
tests and applications studies indicate a more economical and efficient 
operation can be obtained. It must be emphasized, however, that 
savings from the installation of this equipment are not immediate. 
During the past few years the Army has consistently reduced the 
number of items in the supply system. However, due to the transfer 
from the Air Force of logistical support for Army aircraft and intro- 
duction of new categories for re weapons field the number of 
items has ine oened in fiscal year 1957. 

In the area of procurement cneraieie the best use of available 
resources is made through the following devices: 





(a) Purchase assignments under which one department procures 
certain items for the other; 

(6) Single manager assignments which cover complete responsibility 
for certain designated commodities; and 

(c) Inspection interchange agreements whereby each department 
makes inspections for others. 

6. Mr. Shoemaker indicates that— 

One looks in vain for the economies presumed to have been achieved by the 

single manager plans for subsistence, clothing, textiles, and traffic management, 
for which the Army has responsibility. 
It should be pointed out that the single manager procedure is rela- 
tively new and has not had an adequate chance to prove its complete 
worth and that economies from these assignments should be considered 
from the point of view of the Defense Establishment as a whole rather 
than from a single service—particularly the one assigned the 
responsibility. 

7. Detailed comments relative to centralized procurement (par. 2b) 
are included as inclosure 5 to tab F. 


Enclosure 6 


ProGrRAM 2300—MaJor OVERHAUL AND MAINTENANCE OF MATERIEL 


1. Army request for fiscal year 1958, $376,000,000; Mr. Shoemaker’s 
recommendation, $336,204,000; reduction, $39, 796 ,000. 

2. The recommended reduction of $39, 796, 000 is based on Mr. 
Shoemaker’s statement that he “can find no justification for (a) an 
expansion of aviation in the Army, or (6) any type of extensive Army 
tactical aviation program.” Obvious! y, the chamber of commerce is 
not familiar with the scope of this budget program and its relationship 
to the approved role of Army aviation. Although this recommended 
reduction would appear to have been arrived at objectively, it is 
actually a straight reduction to the estimated obligations for fiscal 
year 1957. 

3. (a) Within program 2300 estimates for fiscal year 1958, the 
Department of the Army has actually reduced rebuild activities as 
compared with fiscal year 1957. The increase of $39 million in the 
funds requested for fiscal year 1958 is directly attributable to: 

(1) Depot maintenance of aircraft which function is being 
transferred to the Army from the Air Force in fiscal year 1958. 

(2) Central procurement of organizational and field mainte- 
nance repair parts for aircraft, cuided missiles, special weapons, 
and radio controlled targets. 

(3) Civil service retirement benefits. 

(6) The increase in aircraft repair parts is occasioned by: (1) an 
average increase of 11.5 percent in aircraft inventory in fisc al year 1958 
and (2) ) an average increase of 14 percent in programed flying hours in 
fiscal year 1958. The increase in guided-missile repair parts require- 
ments is due primarily to the increased number of operational missile 
units. 

4. There are frequent references to obsolete equipment being stored, 
issued, or rebuilt for the Army. The United States Army does not 
rebuild limited standard or obsolete equipment. Such operations are 
restricted to modern standard equipment. Rebuild of equipment is 
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to provide the Active Army, Reserve components, and National 
ae with up-to-date equipment. 


Enclosure 6 


ProGramM 2400—Mepicat ACTIVITIES 


Army request for fiscal year 1958, $158,200,000; Mr. Shoemaker’s 
recommendation, $138,200, 000; reduction, $20 million. 

2. (a) Mr. Shoemaker’s rec ‘ommended reduction is based upon 
allowing an increase of $30 million for the Dependents’ Medical! Care 
Act, an amount which cannot be identified, to the amount available 
for ‘Department of Defense medical activities in fiscal year 1957. 
This represents a reduction of $41 million, of which $20 million is 
assessed against the Army. 

(6) Mr. ~Shoemaker also refers to savings which could be generated 
by eliminating duplication of medical services and fac ilities, integra- 
tion of nontactical medical supply and service activities, and region- 
alization of services. 

3. (a) As indicated above, the amount of $30 million for the de- 
pendents’ medical care program cannot be identified. For the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the funds required to provide medical care in civilian 
facilities for depe dents of the uniformed services amount to 
$63,594,000, of which the Army’s share is $19,155,000. Since the 
fiscal year 1957 estimates do not include any funds for this purpose, 
the entire $19,155,000 represents an increased requirement in fiscal 
year 1958. 

(6) Another item of increase in fiscal year 1958 required by legisla- 
tion is the civil service retirement contribution, amounting to 
$2,289,000. 

(ec) Department of the Army obligations for fiscal year 1957 in 
program 2400 are estimated at $144,038,750. The fiscal year 1958 
estimate in this program is $158,200,000 or an increase of $14,161,250. 
Considering the increase of $21,444,000, mandatory by legislation, 
offset by increased reimbursements for medical care furnished active 
duty members and dependents of the Navy and Air Force, as required 
by Public Law 569, it is apparent that the Department of the Army 
has actually reduced activities in this program. 

4. The position of the Department of the Army and the Department 
of Defense with regard to the establishment of a “fourth service’ 
which would include medical supply and service, and with regard to 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission with respect to regional- 
ization of services, integration of supply activities, is already estab- 
lished. Apparently Mr. Shoemaker is unaware of the fact that the 
only funds included in the ‘Medical activities, operation and main- 
tenance, Army’’, incident to medical supply are funds for the con- 
sumption of medical supplies and equipment. Funds for the admin- 
istrative aspects of the medical supply system are contained in the 
“Central supply activities program, operation and maintenance, 
Army” and funds for the initial procurement of medical supplies and 
equipment are contained in the medical-dental division of the Army 
stock fund. The consumption funds would be required whether the 
medical supplies and equipment are purch: pe from the Army stock 
fund, the Navy single-manager stock fund, or from a fourth service. 
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5. It is apparent that Mr. Shoemaker was not aware of the: full 
impact of the dependent Medicare bill including arrangements for its 
financing. The Army has, as recommended by Mr. Shoemaker. 
effected savings in the program. 


Enclosure 7 
Proaram 2500—ArmMywipe AcTIVITIES 


Army request for fiscal year 1958, $507,200,000; Mr. Shoemaker’s 
ree idancielation, $458,262,000; reduction $48,938,000. 
2. Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended reduction of $48,938,000 appar- 
ently results from an arbitrary reduction of the fiscal year 1958 esti- 
mate to the estimated obligation of $458,262,000 for fiscal vear 1957. 
based on his inference that 
(a) There is considerable duplication and triplication in com- 
munication facilities among the military services; 
(6) Duplication of services being performed by the various 
technical services within the Army such as fiscal, accounting, 
legal, intelligence, and personnel supervision. l 
The Department of the Army cannot relate the basis of Mr, 
Shoemaker’s proposed reduction with the increased fiscal year 1958 
requirements to be financed within this program. Comparison of the 
fiscal year 1958 estimate with fiscal year 1957 reflects an increase of 
$48,938,000. This increase will provide for civil service retirement 
fund contributions established by Public Law 854 and improvement 
in and extension of communication services and related intelligence 
— including support of the expanded intelligence mission. 

The above items a the general areas for which additional 
ous are being requested for fiscal year 1958. A full discussion of 
these items which will competently and adequately justify the Army 
estimate for fiscal year 1958 is not presented at this time due to the 
classification of the activities involved. 


Enclosure 8 
ProGramM 2600—ArmMy Reserve AND ROTC 


Army request for fiscal year 1958, $106,200,000; Mr. Shoe- 
makers s recommendation, $83,000,000; reduction, $23,200,000. 

(a) Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended reduction of $23,200,000 in 
this program is stated as being related directly to anticipated Reserve 
strengths. 

(6) In addition to increased strength the fiscal year 1958 budget 
request is also related to increased equipment and facilities require- 
ments resulting from the policy of placing equipment in the hands of 
we AR units and closing out equipment pools. 

The continued emphasis upon the early development of a qual- 
ified Reserve force must be accompanied by the provision of adequate 
facilities as well as additional training equipment. The dollar value 
of such facilities and equipment is not proportional to the individual 
strength increase because such support is also related to the state of 
readiness of the Reserve units to which the personnel are assigned. 
As Reserve units approach authorized strengths and facilities become 
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adequate, the units’ capability to utilize, store, and maintain organiza- 
tional equipment effectively also increases. Therefore, in order to 
provide an effective Reserve, the increases have provided for pro- 
curement of these essential elements of Reserve organization. Other 
than increases related to equipment and facilities mentioned above, 
other operational and maintenance costs have increased in relation to 
strength gains. 

4. Included in this program are the maintenance and operational 

cost of items which vary widely from the small individual type to the 
larger artillery and vehicular items issued in accordance with need and 
fund resources. Increased participation at summer camps also must 
be covered. 
5. The increased fiscal year 1958 amounts have been scaled down 
to the minimum consistent with anticipated growth of the Reserve 
and the overall Army requirement for funds. This is not intended to 
represent a detailed defense of the funds requested for this program 
but instead merely intends to focus the highlights. Department of the 
Army has detailed backup for the above-mentioned requirements 
which will be presented to the Congress. 


Enclosure 9 
ProGramM 2700—Joinr PRrosgecrs 


1. Army’s request for fiscal year 1958, $154,300,000; Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s recommendation, $129,383,000; reduction, $24,917,000. 

2. (a) Mr. Shoemaker’s proposed reduction of $24,917,000 is based 
on his statement that— 
the chamber of commerce sees no reason for inflation to take hold of this activity 
and recommends that it be reduced to the fiscal year 1957 estimate of $129,383,000. 

(6) Mr. Shoemaker further states that (1) he understands “why 
the second Hoover Commission found that it always costs so much 
when the military services engage in joint or coordinated projects. 
Integration of operations should produce savings—not increased 
costs’; (2) the committee should question the fund requirements to 
support international activities; (3) multiple information programs 
are costly and their need questionable, and funds therefor should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

3. The Department of the Army is unable to relate Mr. Shoemaker’s 
recommended reduction of $24,917,000 to his stated opinion that infla- 
tion has taken hold of this program. The comment, “Integration of 
operations should produce savings—not increased costs,’’ is axiomatic 
if applied to administrative or managerial supervision of a program 

eing maintained at the same level of operations as in preceding years. 
However, increases in valid requirements for such things as equipment, 
supplies, and added missions should be expected to and do appear in 
the fiscal year 1958 estimates as a need for additional funds when com- 
pared to the fiscal year 1957 estimate for operating expenses at a lesser 
level of activity. 

4. The funds for international activities support: (a) Department 
of Army missions for the Iranian Gendarmerie and Army, Saudi Arabia, 
Liberia, and so forth; (6) MSTS reserve fleet; (ce) DA missions in Latin 
America and the overall Latin American program; (d) intergovern- 
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mental agency boards and committees for which the DA is assessed 
by OSD for a proportionate share of support. 

5. Insofar as the Armed Forces information and education program 
is concerned: 

(a) No funds appropriated for Armed Forces information and edu- 
cation are used to support international activities of any kind. 

(b) This office performs information and education functions only 
in those areas where common services and materials are furnished to 
all military services. 

(c) Specific materials and services furnished by Office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education are: 

(1) Shortwave broadcasts designed only for the troops over- 
seas. 

(2) Mats, stencils, and news items to over 1,500 newspapers 
ae the world. 

(3) Radio equipment and programs of information, education, 
and entertainment to the overseas radio outlets and to the 
military and veterans hospitals in the United States. 

(4) Television equipment, service, and programs to persounel 
stationed in remote and isolated bases overseas. 

(5) Items of printed information materials that are common to 
all services and agreed upon by the military departments. 

(6) Civilian-type educational materials to all military per- 
sonnel worldwide. 

(7) Motion picture films that will enable service personnel to 
obtain a better understanding in such areas as citizenship, 
communism, international relations, and national events. 

(d) These services furnished for the Armed Forces eliminate rather 
= foster duplication. 

6. Comparison of the fiscal year 1958 estimate with fiscal year 1957 
ahmetah obligations reflects an increase of $24,917,000. This in- 
crease is attributable to the following activ ities: 


Proseee Z76n (olneeified) 2 os ei Ul boca sees 52 Lu Si eae 


Project 2763 (classified) _......._._-- Lliueile..cuanbbi wes = 8, 374, 000 
Project. 2765 (classified) ...............-..- Bi be nies seule 4, 950, 000 
eee STREET OU ae AA Ne) TS es 25, 838, 000 


and is “inflationary” only to the extent that the De ~partment of the 
Army is being required to assume a greater role in support of activities 
which, in turn, support the entire Federal Government and are not 

‘Soint”’ in the sense of being restricted to the three military services. 
That this increase is greater than the increase in the fisc al year 1958 
estimate over fiscal year 1957 is indicative of the fact that the Depart- 
ment of the Army has followed, and will continue to follow, the effi- 
cient practices referred to so frequently by Mr. Shoemaker. 
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TAB C 
Minirary PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The Shoemaker testimony recommends the following reduction in 
“Military personnel, Army” appropriation: 


iy 


' 
Requested by | Mr. Shoemak- | 
i Army er’srecom- | Reduction 
mendation 


MPA $3, 549, 000, 000 | $3, 342, 709,000 | $157, 291, 000 
Program: 2, 
Pay and allowances - - ..| (2. 957, 216, ane 


Moveme nt, permanent change of station 


(2 . 216, 000 (135, 000, 000) 
O00 617, 00) (22, 291, 000) 


2. Savings in military pay can only be effec ted by a reduction in 
strength or in career incentives. Mr. Shoemaker’s reductions appear 
to be based on elimination of military personnel in support activities. 

All personnel in the Army can be grouped into five main troop 
program categories as follows: 

(a) Operating forces —Primary mission: Participate in combat and 
integral supporting elements thereof. 

(b) Supporting forces.—Primary mission: Perform logistical, intelli- 
gence, and administration functions not as a part of a combat force. 

(c) Special activities —Primary mission: Handle activities of an 
international, joint, liaison, diplomatic, political research, or other 
special purpose nature including recreational and morale activities 
for the benefit of the Armed Forces as a whole. 

(d) Training forces- 

(1) Trainees: Personnel assigned to schools, training centers and 
other miscellaneous training activities for the purpose of receiving 
instruction. 

(2) Trainers: Personnel who instruct or provide essential adminis- 
trative support in training activities. 

(e) Transients and patients. 

4. (a) Army policy provides for the maximum use of civilians in 
support activities. If it were not for this fact, additional military 
personnel would have to be supplied. Approximate ratio is 1 military 
to 7 civilians. Total military engaged in support activities is approx- 
imately 7.9 percent of total military strength. Only 18 percent of the 
total officer strength, including nurses and warrant officers, and not 
50 percent as indicated by Mr. Shoemaker, are engaged in this type 
activity. 

(b) The estimate of $8,000 savings per officer is in error. Each 
officer separated is entitled to separation allowances. The average 
per capita cost of each officer separated on an involuntary basis is 
$3,753. Since each officer separated must be replaced by a civilian 
($6,713 average cost of GS-11), it can be readily seen that a greater 
cost would accrue, thereby eliminating any anticipated saving by 
elimination of officers in support activities. 
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5. Since the report offers no effective means of reducing the support 
rendered the combat forces, it can only be assumed that Mr. Shoe- 
maker plans to contine the present support by utilization of civilians 
which he contends are present due to dual staffing. 

(a) In the study of dual staffing, the General Accounting Office 
conducted a survey of the military services in 1953. Of the organiza- 
tions analyzed, less than 4 percent had military and civilian super- 
visors in duplicative positions. There has been very considerable 
improvement since this date. The Department of Army has con- 
tinued to control this area utilizing among other means, staffing 
guides and tables of distribution which specify numbers and categories 
(civilian or military) for authorized positions which do not provide 
for dual staffing. 

(6) Since additional civilians must be employed to continue support 
activities, no savings will accrue as a result of eliminating officers due 
to alleged dual staffing. 

6. The Army has very little control over category c, ‘Special activ- 
ities,” and must!furnish military personnel as required. 

7. Policies and procedure are constantly being changed to effect 
savings, some of which are listed below: 

(a) The Army strives to improve the number of military personnel 
engaged in combat activities and correspondingly reduce those in 
support activities. Currently, the ratio has been improved to the 
extent that 65 percent of military personnel are assigned to operating 
forces. 

(6b) Policies governing assignments in support functions include the 
following: 

(1) Civilians will be used in all jobs which do not require mili- 
tary personnel for reasons of training, security, discipline, or 
combat readiness. 

(2) The minimum number of people will be used to accom- 
plish assigned missions. Special attention will be given to con- 
trolling the number of supervisors and supervisory echelons. 

(3) Troop units will be used to perform support-type functions 
which contribute toward their training mission, which is directed 
to an integration of support for operating forces. 

(c) Since 1950, the Army has been actively working toward the 
optimum replacement of military personnel with civilians in non- 
tactical jobs. Because of directed civilian personnel reductions, 
formal civilian replacement programs such as “Teammate” have 
been limited, although continuing replacement in selected areas has 
been and will be accomplished within civilian manpower ceilings. 

(qd) Manpower control is continuously exercised and designed to 
provide: 

(1) Sound estimate of manpower needs. 

(2) Proper allocation of available manpower. 

(3) Continuing supervision of manpower utilization. 

Among the key manpower tools is the manpower survey conducted 
regularly to supervise utilization. In the first half of fiscal year 1957, 
252 surveys made possible the reallocation of 4,500 civilian and mili- 
tary positions to fill more urgent needs elsewhere. Based upon 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission, the Department of the 
Army conducted a survey of management positions occupied by 
military and civilian personnel in Engineer and Signal Corps estab- 
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lishments as of March 31, 1956. Out of 9,013 positions surveyed, 
only 27 were recommended for conversion from military to civilian 
positions. 

8. (a) The fiscal year 1958 Army budget is developed to support a 
1 million man Army and takes into acount the total requirement for 
both combat and support forces. It includes consideration of an 
integrated military-civilian work force. 

(6b) To apply a cut of $135 million to the military pay and allow- 
ances and applying it to a reduction of officers in support-type activ- 
ities as implied in the proposal, would necessitate a reduction in the 
fiscal year 1958 Armywide officer end strength from 110,000 to 
approximately 54,000. It is obvious an action which would cut the 
officer strength in half and still maintain an effective military force 
is not feasible. 

(ec) Other implications of such a cutback: 

(1) Create morale problems and further aggravate the problem 
of attracting and retaining quality personnel. 

(2) Curtail officer promotions to the extent that there would 
be few, if any. 

(3) Require a considerable increase in the civilian personnel 
ceiling and additional funds in other appropriations. Current 
civilian personnel ceilings and fund limitations preclude utiliza- 
tion of additional civilians. 

(4) Destroy the foundation of the structure required for limited 
warfare and for full mobilization. 

(5) Reduce oversea supportability to an unacceptable level. 
A nucleus of military personnel is required in support-type activ- 
ities to provide a rotation base for similar positions in overseas 
areas. 

(6) Increase permanent change of station travel costs because 
of separation, replacement, and redistibution of officers. 

(7) Create an impossible task of obtaining qualified civilian 
personnel to replace military personnel within fiscal year 1958. 
Experience has proven that available housing, educational and 
other cultural facilities for dependents, climatic conditions, iso- 
lation from shopping and market centers, and other less tangible 
factors have a considerable influence on the ability to hire com- 
oe and qualified civilian personnel. 

Permanent change of station travel: (a) The proposed reduction 
of $ $22,291,000 in permanent change of station travel is an arbitrary 
cut of 10 percent. Basis for permanent change of station travel re- 
duction is tied to the contention that rotation of personnel is excessive, 
disrupts continuity, and increases travel costs. The Army continues 
to implement policies designed to reduce the volume and cost of 
permanent change of station travel. Some examples are: 

(1) Increase the average time between permanent change of 
station movements for officer personnel from 18 months as of 
May 31, 1955, to 22 months by May 31, 1956. 

(2) In addition, unnecessary travel is being prevented by 
anticipating requirements and by considering travel implications 
in our long-range planning. 

(3) Travel of officers en route to the Far East on permanent 
change of station was shortened by a change in routing and 
relocation of processing point nearest to embarkation zone. 
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(6) Any further reduction based on an entirely arbitrary percentage 
cut would result in serious curtailment of present missions and per- 
sonnel policies. Rotation of personnel is carefully planned to equalize 
opportunity for assignments in selected areas and activities to further 
individual training and accomplish the military mission to maintain 
a state of readiness consistent with current and anticipated require- 


ments. 
TAB D 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Army request for fiscal year 1958, $400,000,000; Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s recommendation, $375,400,000; reduction $24,600,000. 

In Mr. Shoemaker’s statement on research and development 
there is a reduction recommended from $400 million to $375.4 million 
for the Department of the Army. For the fiscal year 1958, the Presi- 
dent’s budget requests a total of $400 million from which the Army 
receives $372 million for obligation for its own programs, the rem: in- 
ing $28 million being reserved for De spartment of Defense agencies. 
The fiscal year 1958 Army research and development program of 
$372 million reflects an austere budget, the minimum required to 
execute a balanced program designed to enable the Army to fulfill 
its assigne xd missions in atomic and nonatomic warfare. 

Under the heading of ‘Operation and Management of Facilities” 
Mr. Shoemaker has recommended a reduction from $385.8 million to 
$300 million because the great “amount of waste in the interservice 
struggles for dominance in this field lies in the numerous facilities 
which have been built up by each service to outstrip the other.’ As 
far as the Army is concerned the comparison of fiscal year 1956 level 
(par. 2, p. 37) is not valid, since the research and - eeeEreet appro- 
priation did not carry all facility costs in fiscal year 1956. 

4. While the exact amount of the above- pantienad reduction to be 
applied to the Army is not clear from Mr. Shoemaker’s recommenda- 
tion, it is assumed that this reduction would approximate $22.3 
million. These funds include the requirements for ‘overhead ex- 
penses,”’ and for the fiscal year 1958 these expenses amount to only 
16.9 percent of the direct effort. This is a modest overhead when 
compared with nonmilitary business especially when considered with 
respect to the complexity of facilities for research and development 
purposes. The Army’s research and development installations are 
maintained on the same austere basis as the rest of the Army’s 
facilities. They are operated with efficiency and economy. 

The Army’s research and development internal effort is conducted 
largely at multiple-mission installations where it is possible to share the 
cost of overhead with other activities. Notable among the few Army 
research and development installations devoted almost exclusively to 
research and development is the White Sands Proving Ground, an 
integrated guided-missile range operated under Army management 
for use by the three military services. The rapid growth in “‘mnissile 
programs is such that the Army is hard pressed to provide facilities 
and support at White Sands adequate to accommodate the programs 
of the three military departments. 
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TAB E 
NaTIONAL Boarp FOR THE PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Army request for fiscal year 1958, $300,000; Mr. Shoemaker’s 
recommendation, $150,000; reduction, $150,000. 

2. Reference is made to the recommendation for reduction of 
$150,000 for this program. During fiscal year 1956 the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice provided member clubs with 
free ammunition, the first since World War II. During fiscal year 
1957, the issue of a small number of targets to each club member was 
added to the program. The increased interest in marksmanship 
aroused by this issue is reflected by a 15-percent increase in new clubs 
enrolled in this program. The greatest increase is in the age group 
of 12 to 19 years. To reduce assistance now will reduce this trend in 
enrollment. The reduction recommended would have the following 
effect on this program: 

(a) An amount of $40,000 to provide targets and accessories to 
club members would be eliminated. 

(6) Funds for the support of national matches would be reduced 
$35,000, or to the point that conduct of the matches would be seriously 
affected. 

(c) Funds for the travel of civilian teams in the amount of $75,000 
would have to be eliminated. In 1940, the last year support was given 
to civilian teams, 52 teams were represented at the national matches. 
Since the support to civilian teams was stopped, civilian representa- 
tion has declined to 17 teams represented in 1956. Civilians attending 
the national matches will be required to attend the small-arms firing 
school. This school teaches the latest techniques of marksmanship 
and prepares students to be instructors. 

Reference is made to the recommendation that this program be 
me tely abolished for the next and succeeding fiscal years. 

Not only does the National Board program provide for prein- 

San Sa training; it has an even greater potential in maintaining the 

marksmanship proficiency of every man who has completed his active- 

duty stint, but who is still e ‘ligible for service in time of war. It also 

provides shooting training for those who are not drafted into service. 

(6b) The Board staff is not unmindful of the implications of nuclear 
warfare. Such warfare demands a greater dispersion of forces so as 
to offer unprofitable nuclear targets in the form of personnel. In 
modern combat, as dispersion increases, the individual soldier must 
rely upon his personal weapon for the defense of himself and his 
comrades. For this reason, and others, the Board feels that there is 
today as great a necessity for a skilled marksman as there has been 
in the past. It is entirely possible that the need now is even greater. 
In the event the threat of nuclear warfare by enemy nations cancels 
the use of such devices then conventional warfare can be foreseen 
and with it the need for trained riflemen. 

(c) Similar programs to that pursued by the National Board for 
Promotion of Rifle Practice have long been established in the Scandi- 
havian countries and in Switzerland. The governing authorities of 
these countries are not unmindful of the potential of nuclear warfare 
or of the destruction that can be caused by massed artillery. On the 
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other hand, they have not overlooked the fact that the rifle is the 
final arbiter in battle and that the odds are with the side whose men 
have been best trained to use it. Also, a man who has been properly 
trained in marksmanship is better prepared to serve, and to live, than 
one who is not. In each of these countries we find a system of uni- 
versal marksmanship training that is a vital and integral part of the 
national-defense structure. It is economical to operate and provides 
a measure of training for all men of military age. The essential ele- 
ments of the programs of the above cited countries and in the United 
States are relatively few. There are ranges accessible to all the citi- 
zens of the country, organized rifle clubs which provide qualified 
instructors and proper administration, availability of service weapons, 
and a modest allowance of service ammunition for training and qual- 
ification firing. This system of universal marksmanship training has 
paid many dividends. 

(d). The Board would like to point out the fallacy of the argument 
that the Reserve training program offers adequate marksmanship 
instruction for the youth of America. In view of the number currently 
engaged in training with the Reserve Forces; i. e., National Guard 
and Reserve, and the small number of draftees called in for short 
terms of training, it can be readily seen that only a fractional part of 
the youth eligible for military service are offered the advantages of 
marksmanship training. The program fostered by the National 
Board intends, and does fill in the gap, between the youth who par- 
ticipate in the Reserve program and those who pass present maximum 
draft age (27 years) without being called to service. 

(e) The Board’s program is definitely not a giveaway program. It 
was designed over 50 years ago by men who appreciated its value. 
Individuals accepting the Board’s assistance must agree to fire one of 
the Army’s qualification courses with a military-type firearm. The 
Government is getting value received for every cent spent on this 
program, which contributes materially to national defense. It would 
be shortsighted to eliminate this program at this time when there is a 
greater need for trained manpower than ever before. 


TAB F 


Detailed comments regarding Mr. Shoemaker’s allegations regard- 
waste and inefficiencies from the lack of integrated supply activities, 
competition with private enterprise and similar broad factors on 
which reductions in Army estimates for fiscal year 1958 have been 
recommended. These comments are categorized as follows: 


Enclosure 1. Missions of the Army technical services. 
Enclosure 2. Competition with private enterprise. 
Enclosure 3. Controls over basic requirements. 
Enclosure 4. Medical activities. 

Enclosure 5. Central supply activities. 

Enclosure 6. Military construction. 


Enclosure 1 
Army TECHNICAL SERVICES 


The technical services are essentially seven different professions. 
Each service has responsibility for a major specialized segment of the 
total support of the Army. The technical services are integrated 
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under one controlling commander and staff: DCSLOG. Together 
the seven technical services and DCSLOG compose the heart of the 
Army logistics system. ‘Their organization and methods of operation 
are compatible. However, it is recognized that each technical service 
has a principal mission which is reasonably distinct from all others. 
These various primary missions are desc sribed on the attached chart. 


The technical services 











| 
Service Profession Principal mission Collateral missions 
Chemical Chemical engineering, bi Research and develop- Supply of toxic chemicals, 
| Ology, radiology. ment in chemcial, bio- | smokes, biological agents, 
logical, and radiologi- protective equipment 
cal wartate 
Engineer | Civil engineering, me- Construction Dem iti n; repairs and utili- 
chanie 11 engine ring, ti real estate; mapping; 
cartography. 0 nilit iry pipelines; supply of 
construction equipment, con- 
struction materials, maps. 
Medical . - Medicine, dentristy, nurs- Hospitalization Preventive medicine; selection 
ing, sanitary engineer- and classification of person- 
ing, dietetics, optom- nel; supply f drugs and 
etry, physical therapy, medicines, medical quip- 
macy. ment, dental equipn t 
Ordnance Ww Mh lesale distribution supply of ammunition, Design of weapo stems; 
| (hard goods), expl pons, vehicles. manufacture of ammunition, 
engineering 
met lure 
neering 
Quartermast Ww holesale distributic ipply of subsistence, | Commissaries, clothir stores, 
oft goods), clothir clothing, petroleum bakeries, dry cleaning plants, 
m aiact ring, retail products, office equip- laundries, property disposal, 
dist ribution, consumer ment, housekeeping national cemeteries. 
service ipplies 
Signal ; iia Electronics, electrical en- | Signal communications ACAN network; Alaska com- 
gineering, commun nications te TV 
tions, photograp! ystem; pictorial services; 
cryptography; supply of ra- 
dios, ir, cameras, wire, 
telephones, telegraphic equip- 
ment 
Transportation Transportation, tr ( Highway transportation, | Supply of railway rolling stock, 
management military railways, in- harbor craft, aircraft 
land waterways, Arm, 
4Viation, port oOpera- 
tion 
Note.—All technical services have supply, maintenance, training, intelligence, and research and develop- 


ment functions. 


Enclosure 2 
GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


The[statement on page 23 ‘‘American business, for some time, has 
become alarmed about the growth of nonessential activities in com- 
petition with private enterprise” is misleading. 

DOD 4100.15 established basic policy and criteria for review of 
commercial and industrial type facilities, and supports the basic princi- 
ple that free competitive enterprise should be fostered by the Govern- 
ment. In conformity with this policy the Army does not engage in the 
operation of industrial or commercial type facilities unless it can be 
demonstrated that it is necessary for the Army to perform the required 
work or service. Since the inception of the program for the review of 
commercial and industrial activities seven increments have been re- 
ported on as follows: 

First increment: Bakeries, clothing manufacturing, coffee roast- 
ing, furniture repair, laundries, ete. 


88601—57—pt. 2——33 
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Second increment: Cobbler shops, ice plants, office equipment 
repair, tire retreading, auto repair, etc. 

Third increment: Medical and dental laboratories and equip- 
ment facilities. 

Fourth increment: Arsenals. 

Fifth increment: Telephone systems. 

Sixth increment: Box shops, models and patterns, crystal 
fabrication. 

Seventh increment: Type facilities of first three increments 
located in Hawaii and Alaska. 

A total of 633 activities have been reviewed by DA since the 
establishment of this program, of which 499 have been recommended 
for retention, and 134 are closed or are to be closed. Reports of 
analysis and DA recommendations are subject to OSD determination, 

No activities are being carried on by the Army in competition with 
private enterprise except those which cannot be performe d by civilian 
firms as necessary to meet current and mobilization requirements. In 
many cases private industry does not elect to perform services or pro- 
vide products to the military service. 

The Army’s policy is to utilize commercial facilities to the maximum 
extent. 

COMMISSARY STORES 


Comments on statements regarding ‘Government competition” 
by Mr. Perry Shoemaker, United States Chamber of Commerce 
before the House Appropriations Committee on DOD fiscal year 1958 
budget. 

Commissary stores were included in the 2,500 business and com- 
mercial-type activities reported by the Hoover C ommission. 

This Commission commented that there was a question as to 
whether commissary stores should be continued or military salaries 
increased to compensate for this fringe benefit. They did not recom- 
mend the closing of Army commissary stores. 

The Hoover Commission made the following four recommendations 
regarding commissary stores on page 19, a report to Congress on 
business enterprises, dated May 1955. The Department of the 
Army position in regard to each recommendation is indicated after 
the recommendation. 

(a2) Recommendation: That the Department of Defense, in accord- 
ance with the intent of the Congress, confine its commissary stores to 
localities where adequate or reasonably convenient services are not 
available and, in all cases, confine its commissaries to use by military 
personnel except in isolated and overseas location. 

Army position: Commissary stores are operated in accordance 
with the intent of Congress and congressional committees have fre- 
quently investigated the operations of commissary stores. The 
Secretary of Defense certifies annually that commisary stores are 
operated in accordance with the intent of Congress as expressed in the 
annual appropriations act. Purchase of food at advantageous prices 
is a long established privilege of military personnel and “has always 
been considered in establishing pay scales. Reduction or denial of 
this privilege would have a serious adverse effect upon morale and 
would be in opposition to efforts to retain career personnel. 
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Privileges are limited to military personnel and their dependents 
except for the following: 

Unmarried widows of military personnel, members of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, lighthouse service personnel, hospitalized or 
100 percent disabled veterans, civilians living on military reservations 
where it is impracticable for them to purchase from commercial sources 
and certain special groups such as Ked Cross staff members. 

(6) Recommendation: That prices in commissary stores be made 
adequate to cover all costs; and that the Department of Defense 
impose and enforce penalties for resale by purchasers of any goods 
bought at commissary stores. 

Army position: Congress has prescribed the criteria for determin- 
ing prices which must cover cost of merchandise, maintenance, utili- 
ties, shrinkage, spoilage, and pilferage. An increase in prices will 
have an adverse effect upon morale and increase the difficulty im 
retaining career personnel. When applicable, appropriate disciplin- 
ary action is taken to enforce strict compliance with regulations, 

(c) Recommendation: That consideration be given to contracting 
out the operation of the stores. 

Army position: This was considered and found undesirable because 
of unacceptable increased costs. 

(d) Recommendation: That Congress instruct the Comptroller 
General to make a complete survey of commissary operations to de- 
termine for its own and public understanding the real costs of opera- 
tion, including cost of military personnel, depreciation, interest, tax 
exemptions, taxes receivable from alternative private enterprise, and 
thus determine what the fringe benefits really are and what the profit 
and loss really is; also that the Comptroller General determine whether 
the intent of the Congress is being carried out. 

Army position: DOD does not object to such a survey. 

The Secretary of Defense on February 15, 1957, certified the 67 
Army commissary stores in the United States for continued operation. 
Certification for establishment of one additional store was continued. 


COFFEE-ROASTING PLANTS 


The three coffee-roasting plants operated by the Department of the 
Army, and located at Chicago, Ill., Atlanta, Ga., and Seattle, Wash., 
were discontinued in January 1954, June 1956, and July 1956, respec- 
tively. 

The coffee-roasting plants located at Atlanta, Ga., and Chicago, 
Ill., have been cleaned and preserved for standby storage. 

The coffee-roasting plant machinery and equipment which was 
located in Seattle, Wash., has been dismantled and crated for sale as 
excess property. 

GARRISON BREAD BAKERIES 


Garrison bread bakeries were included in the 2,500 business and 
commercial-type activities reported by the Hoover Commission. At 
the time of that report 29 garrison bread bakeries were in operation 
within the continental United States. Since that time, as a result of 
reviews by the Department of the Army and the Department of 
Defense, 14 of these bakeries have been closed. 
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The 15 remaining garrison bread bakeries have been certified by 
the Department of Defense for continued operation for military 
reasons as follows: 

(a) Authorized retention of 1 bakery at Fort Lee, Va., for formal. 
ized training programs. 

(b) Authorized retention of 14 bakeries in support of the rotation 
of military specialists from the overseas bases. 


CENTRAL MEAT-PROCESSING FACILITIES 


Central meat-processing facilities were included in the 2,500 b usiness 
and commercial type activities reported by the Hoover Commission, 
Twenty-seven of these facilities are in operation within the continental] 
United States. 

Immediately after World War II, a committee of outstanding food 
consultants was appointed by the Department of the Army to objec- 
tively appraise the Army’s fee ding program and to make recommenda- 
tions which would improve the soldier’s food at 2 minimum cost to the 
Government. The Hennessey committee recommended that the 
establishment of central meat-processing facilities was justified and 
economical at installations having sufficient troop strength. It is 
emphasized that the establishment of these facilities represents the 
centralization of an activity normally performed in the individual 
messes and ration breakdown points. 

Experience in operation of such facilities in recent years has estab- 
lished the validity of this recommendation. Some of the advantages 
which result from the centralization of the meat-cutting activities are 
as follows: 

(a) Saves on manpower through laborsaving equipment and spe- 
cialization of labor. 

(6) Permits the hiring of civilians, thus freeing military for other 
duties. 

(c) Rendering of fat provides approximately 75 percent of the 
installation’s fat requirements. 

(d) Insures uniformity of portions and equitable distribution of the 
different cuts and a higher percentage of the more desirable cuts. 

The Department of Defense has directed the Army to study the 
area of meat procurement and to submit recommendations and justi- 
fications therefor relative to: 

(a) The extent to which the DOD should purchase precut meat, 
ready for the kitchen, from commercial meat-packing houses, and 
discontinue the operation of military owned and operated meat- 
cutting plants of the three military departments. 

(b) The specific meat-cutting plants which should be continued 
and the reasons therefor. 

(c) The specific meat-cutting plants which should be discontinued, 
and the reasons therefor. 

(d) Any policy which should be promulgated concerning the con- 
ditions under which the meat-cutting plants should be operated by 
the military. 

This study is presently being conducted and will be submitted to the 
Department of Defense by July 31, 1957. 
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ARMY OPERATED LAUNDRIES AND DRY-CLEANING PLANTS 


1. Number of plants operated within the continental United States: 
(a) Laundries, 39; (6) dry-cleaning plants, 12. 

(Norr: Inasmuch as all dry-cleaning plants are operated as ad- 
juncts to laundries, a total of 39 plants is concerned.) 

2. Number of personnel employed: 3,867 (average). 

3. Estimated cost of operating installations: The funding program 
for fiscal year 1957 amounts to approximately $13,171,000. However, 
this is not a true cost, as about $8,600,000 will be recaptured in pay- 
ments made by individual patrons served. These funds are actually 
returned to the Treasury of the United States. The remaining costs 
of approximately $4,571,000 will be incurred in processing Govern- 
ment-owned items (primarily sheets, pilloweases, blankets, mattress 
covers, and other items used by troops). These particular costs are 
generated by Government obligations, and would be increased if the 
items concerned were processed through commercial sources. In es- 
sence, therefore, the operation of Army laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants results in a savings to the Government, as well as to individual 
patrons, particularly enlisted personnel. 

4. Requirements for the continuance of Army operated establish- 
ments: A survey was conducted in 1954—55 to determine the feasibility 
and desirability of discontinuing Army laundry and dry-cleaning plants 
in favor of commercially furnished service. Facility and cost com- 
parisons were made between Army and commercial sources in the 
same area. All costs incidental to the operation of Army plants were 
considered, including such estimated costs of interest on invested capi- 
tal, insurance, Government contributions to civil-service retirement 
funds, etc. These latter are not actually paid by Armv plants, but 
were included to accomplish a fair and equitable comparison between 
Army and commercial sources. 

The results of the above survey, which included consideration of 
individual plants, substantiated the requirements for and reasons 
under which individual army laundry and dry-cleaning plants are 
currently operated. Closing of army laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants would have the following effects: 

(a) Facilities would not be available for essential military training 
(this pertains to one plant only). 

(b) A segment of the occupational therapy program of the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks could not be carried out (this pertains 
to four plants). 

(c) Hospital linen inventories would have to be increased sub- 
stantially to meet the longer delivery periods stiplulated by commercial 
sources (this pertains to all plants serving hospital and dispensary 
facilities). 

(d) Laundry and dry-cleaning services would cost each enlisted 
man an additional $2 to $18.20 per month (depending upon the 
geographic area concerned). This increased cost of service would 
adversely affect the morale of enlisted personnel because it would be a 
direct levy on their pay (this pertains to all laundries serving troops). 

(e) Additional funds amounting to approximately $5 million 
each year would be required to obtain essential laundry and dry clean- 
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ing of Army-owned property from commercial sources (this is an 
overall estimate affecting all plants currently being operated in the 
United States). 


Enclosure 3 
ADEQUATE ContTrROLS Over Basic REQUIREMENTS 
(P. 40, par. 4) 


The statement is made that adequate controls do not exist over 
basic requirements, that effective screening against requirements 
excesses is nonexistent, and that satisfactory applic ation of standard. 
ization is not accomplished. 


CONTROL OF BASIC REQUIREMENTS 


The Department of the Army has used the present revised DA 
Form 487, Supply Control Study, since May 1954 as a standard effec- 
tive means of controlling materiel. This study is made quarterly and 
is accepted and used by the Department of Defense for item require- 
ments defense and for preparation of the DOD Form 764 used by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense to control materiel throughout the 
three services. The DA Form 487 reflects the guidance and objectives 
of JCS and Army plans and objectives, provides inventory and pro- 
duction data planning, provides materiel maintenance guidance and 
management throughout the midrange planning period based upon 
approved Department of the Army objectives. 

A principal use of the DA 487 is to provide computed and controlled 
requirements data for support of the Army procurement and produc- 
tion appropriation before the Congress. 


SCREENING) 


The Army operates an inventory management inspection system 
under the Deputy C hief of Staff for Logistics, which performs biannual 
and special inspections of National stock management control points. 
These inspections are performed by qualified military and civilian 
personnel constituting a team representing the major logistical activi- 
ties, such as requirements, procurement, budget, storage and distri- 
bution, and management. The inspection team performs rigid on- 
the-spot review and analysis of logistic operations. Reports are 
submitted to the technical service chiefs recommending specific ac- 
tions. Succeeding inspections follow through on action taken to 
correct deficiencies. Major contributions of this inventory manage- 
ment inspection system accrue in curtailment of procurement, — 
quate usage of materiel stocks, requirements analysis and budgetar 
action curtailment, general materiel management and effective oan 
sonnel training and employment. 


STANDARDIZATION 


The Department of the Army has a well-ordered system of stand- 
ardizing material. 

From concept to hardware, the characteristics and specifications for 
new items being developed to mect Army requireme io are subjected 
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to numerous reviews by interested agencies to insure that both the 
requirement and the item to be developed are consistent with need 
and standardization practices. A technical committee review and 
Secretary of the Army approval is accomplished at time of initiation 
of a development project, procurement of items for test, and adoption 
of the item for Army use. In addition, during this process, coordina- 
tion outside the Army with sister services is accomplishe “dd through the 
technical committee procedures. These procedures, together with a 
modernization coding system which the Army applies to all major 
items of equipment, insure that Army requirements are met by the 
minimum number of items with a maximum interchange of parts and 
components. This system enables the Army to prevent development 
or procurement of special purpose items on obsolescent vehicle chassis, 
provide power requirements by the minimum number of basic power 
units, and make sure that maximum unitization and standardization 
is accomplished, and materiel requirements are kept to a minimum. 


Enclosure 4 
Mepicau Activities 


Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 

“A good example of an activity in which there is waste, duplication, 
and lack of integration is medical activities. * * * there are ample 
reasons why expenses for this activity should be reduced substantially 
by eliminating duplication of medical services and facilities, integra- 
tion of nontactical medical supply and service activities under one 
agency separated from the military services, and coordinating these 
activities with the Veterans’ Administration. * * * We recommend, 
therefore, that this activity be reduced to $312 million and that 
Congress take action at this session to enact the Hoover Commission 
recommendations for integrating common-type supply and service 
activities. This reduction may be allocated between the services as 
follows: 
Mee Lee nds te 3 ik sxe, : Y _ $20, 000, 000 


Aw Force... ...- bbs one Ve A Ye BY ver cee) 11, 000, 000 
Navy ._-_- .; afi 4 ° 10, 000, 000 


ot oe 

Analysis 
Mr. Shoemaker’s recommended savings in medical activities are 
based entirely on the creation of an new ‘Fourth service.” The 
“Fourth service’? concept has been discussed for years. It is the 
position of the Department of Army and the Department of Defense 
that this concept is unacceptable for the following two m: jor reasons: 
(a) The creation of a fourth medical service would seriously reduce 
the ability of the Armed Forces to accomplish their primary mission. 
Accomplishment of the military mission requires that each of the 
Armed Forces has an integral medical service responsive to its own 
individual mission and functions. To be fully responsive, each medi- 
cal service has to be a complete medical service and not a truncated 
one. Furthermore, the splintering of the medical services to create a 
fourth service would be ‘ asteful of professional personnel and could 
only result in a destruction of the combat medical services of the 
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Armed Forces because of the relatively more attractive career oppor- 
tunities in the fourth or “hospital’’ service. 
rT ° ° . . 

(6) The economies credited to the fourth service concept have 
never been substantiated even in theory as integral to its creation, 
The same economies can and are being realized by improved coordina- 
tion and cross servicing among the three medical services. Much has 
been and continues to be accomplished i in that direction by the three 
departments under supervision of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health and Medical) without impairment of the military mission 
which is inherent in the fourth service concept. 

Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 

“There are ample reasons why expenses for this activity should be 
reduced substantially be eliminating duplication of medical services 
and facilities * * *. The Hoover Commission found that savings of 
between $20 and $25 million could be realized by eliminating unneces- 
sary facilities * * *.” 

Analysis 

1. In a discussion of the surveys conducted by its task forces, the 
Hoover Commission Report on Federal Medical Services stated: 

The task force survevs indicated that in the New York, Norfolk, and Boston 
areas, the Navy, which now carries major responsibility could well carry the 
whole military responsibility. In the San Antonio area the Army or Air Force 
would be the logical Department. The San Francisco area is in effect two distinet 
areas; here the Army could well be responsible in the San Francisco area itself and 
its environs, and the Navy in the East Bay area. 

In the 5 areas surveyed, 9 military hospitals and 9 infirmaries were obviously 
marginal to the needs of Federal Government beneficiaries. In March 1954, 
these 18 facilities had 1,200 patients. Savings which could be achieved by their 
closing are estimated at between $5 and 510 million annually. 

The Surgeon General is in accord with the recommendation 
that the greatest utilization of all military medical facilities must be 
accomplished and agrees that duplicating and unnecessary facilities 
should be eliminated. 

It has always been the practice of the military medical services 
to afford care to members of their sister services, and even before the 
Hoover Commission made its study and recommendations, joint 
utilization was already in effect in certain areas. This policy has 
been expanded over the years and is now monitored by the Depart- 
ment of Defense Health and Medical Planning Council. The Surgeon 
General of the Army conducts a continuing program to eliminate 
duplication, takes action to eliminate duplicating or unnecessary 
facilities under his jurisdiction, and reports to the Health and Medical 
Planning Council through the Army member in those areas where 
more than one service is involved. 

This subject is closely allied to cross-servicing since it is often 
necessary to develop a plan for joint utilization of facilities of another 
service in order to eliminate unnecessary or duplicating facilities. 
This has been accomplished or action has been proposed for its 
accomplishment in four of the five areas cited in the Hoover Com- 
mission re port. 

The following actions have been taken to eliminate duplication 
in ‘the areas cited in the Hoover Commission report: 

New York.—Patients from Fort Hamilton are now hospitalized 
at the United States Naval Hospital, St. Albans, Long Island, N. Y., 
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and the Fort Hamilion Hospital has been reduced to a dispensary. 
It is not feasible to close the hospital at Fort Jay due to the geo- 
graphic ‘al location of this post on Governors Island with the only 
means of transportation to Manhattan iz sland by ferry. The bed 
authorization of this hospital has been reduced from 259 at the time 
of the Hoover Commission survey to 150. 

(b) Norfolk.—Patients from Fort Monroe and Fort Eustis who 
require specialized care are transferred to the United States Naval 
Hospital, Portsmouth, Va. The Fort Monroe Hospital (141 beds 
at the time of the Commission report) is now operating at 55 beds, 
and the Fort Eustis Hospital (705 beds at the time of the 1 ‘eport) now 
is operating at 270 beds. ‘The use of the Portsmouth Nav: al Hospital 
for specialized care effected savings by eliminating the necessity to 
construct certain types of specialized treatment facilities at those 
two installations. 

(c) Boston.—Army patients in the Boston area who require special- 
ized treatment are transferred to the United States Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, Mass. This effected a savings by eliminating the require- 
ment for certain specialized treatment facilities at Murphy Army 
Hospital. 

(d) San Francisco——The Department of Defense is currently 
coordinating medical service responsibilities i in the San Francisco area 
as recommended by the Hoover Commission Task Force on Federal 
Medical Services, page 109 of which states that, ‘““The San Francisco 
area is in effect two areas. Here the Army could well be responsible 
in San Francisco and its environs and the Navy in the East Bay area.” 

In addition, action has been taken to eliminate duplicating or 
unnecessary medical services and facilities in the following areas: 

(a) Chicago.—The United States Army Hospital, Fort Sheridan, 
Ill., has been reduced to a dispensary and patients requiring hospitali- 
zation are transferred to the United States Naval Hospital, Great 
Lakes, Ill. 

(b) Tacoma.—Construction of a new outpatient facility at Madigan 
Army Hospital is scheduled for completion in April 1957. Upon com- 
pletion, Madigan will assume all outpatient work for military de- 
pendents in the area and the Fort Lewis Dispensary will function as a 
troop dispensary. 

(c) Atlanta.—The United States Army Dispensary, Atlanta Gen- 
eral De ‘pot, was closed December 1, 1956. Military personnel and 
their dependents who formerly received medical care at the dispensary 
are now satellited on the United States Army Hospital, Fort McPher- 
son, Ga. 

(d) Harrisburg, Pa.—When the new hospital is completed at Carlisle 
Barracks, the Army hospital at New Cumberland General Depot will 
be closed. The new hospital will also provide hospitalization for 
Air Force personnel from Olmstead Air Force Base, Middletown, Pa., 
and Navy personnel from Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Conclusion 

Department of Army concurs in the recommendation that dupli- 
cating and unnecessary facilities should be eliminated. Much effort 
has been and continues to be directed to this end. Duplicating and 
unnecessary facilities have been successfully eliminated, consistent 
with the military mission and dictates of economy, in every known 
instance except in the areas of Murphy and Army and Navy hospitals. 
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These latter two hospitals continue in operation by direction of 
Congress. 


Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker: 

“There are ample reasons why expenses for this activity should be 
reduced substantially by integration of nontactical * * * services 
activities under one agency separated from the military services, and 
coordinating these activities with the Veterans’ Administration.” 
Analysis 

It is noted that a recommendation has been made both to effect 
regionalization of services and integration of nontactical medical 
service activities under one agency. The two recommendations are 
incompatible. If there is an integration of services at the Defense 
level, there is no need for regionalization. In respect to the basic 
allegation, however, it apparently has its origin in the report of the 
Hoover Commission on Business Organization of the Department of 
Defense which recommended that a separate Department of Defense 
agency be established to administer the integrated medical service 
activities. The only justification in the Hoover Commission Report 
on Business Organization for the inclusion of such a responsibility is a 
reference to the recommendation by the Task Force on Medical Serv- 
ices to the effect that military medical and hospital services within the 
continental United States be coordinated by assigning to a single 
military department the responsibility for hospital services in a de- 
fined geographical area, and that this concept be furthered wherever 
practicable in extracontinental areas. The position of the Depart- 
ment of the Army in respect to the creation of a Defense agency to 
integrate medical services is as follows: 

The justification for assumption of responsibility for operating 
hospitals in an agency separate from that of the military services 
appears to be based upon an assumption that a reduction in the num- 
ber of hospitals operated by the medical services is possible, with a 
consequent reduction in personnel! requirements and cost. 

3. First let us consider the assumption that fewer hospitals would 
be needed. Most military hospitals are located on military posts and 
their presence is required if adequate and timely hospital services are 
to be furnished. Those Army hospitals not located on posts are 
located in strategic geographical areas where either a concentration of 
military posts can be served or in areas where large civilian populations 
are concentrated so that patients requiring relatively long-term hos- 
pital care can be treated close to home and in most cases offpost 
hospitals meet both the above criteria. The program to discontinue 
or consolidate offpost hospitals of the services, where feasible, is a 
matter of record and covered fully in other areas of this report. The 
contention that fewer hospitals will be necessary if they are operated 
by a defense agency should receive a close analysis. Other solutions 
are believed more economical and efficient, such as joint utilization of 
military hospitals. 

4. The second item of consideration is that of reduction of personnel 
requirements. This proposed agency would create an additional 
career service within the Department of Defense together with the 
necessary administration and logistical support and career patterns. 
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5. Even more important are the personnel aspects of the proposed 
hospital system. ‘There would be spirited competition for scarce 
professional personnel. It is questionable that the national reservoir 
of physicians could supply the necessary positions to staff both the 
defense agency and the military services. The requirement for 
physicians w ould have to be fulfilled either by added inducements or 
continuation of the doctor draft. The services would be at a definite 
disadvantage in attempting to procure physicians, for the types of 
professional assignments which the services could offer in comparison 
to those available in the hospital system of the defense agency would 
be least attractive—i. e., the services could only offer duty in oversea 
areas, in field units, and dispensaries. The defense agency could 
offer desirable hospital, teaching, and research assignments and 
stability in assignment. The net result could only mean increased 

rocurement and retention difficulties for the services, with a resultant 
lowers of the standards of professional care afforded by the services. 

6. To effectively support the mission of the respective military 
departments, the medical service must be continuous and total so 
that it includes all the essential echelons of medical care. The estab- 
lishment of the proposed agency would divide medical service support 
responsibility and would re ‘sult in a “discontinuous” medical service, 
in that medical service support to, and including dispensary level and 
hospitals in the field army, would be the re sponsibility of the medical 
services, while the medical service support above that level would be 
ma responsibility of the proposed agency. 

The length of patient stay would be increased as a result of the 
sdininietrative procedures necessitated by operation of the proposed 
hospital system by personnel under other management. T his would 
have the effect of increasing the cost of hospitalization and reducing 
the effective manpower in the military services. 

8. Post hospitals, to be of maximum effectiveness and responsive 
to the post needs, must be located with the troops they serve and 
their logistical support must be provided by the post commander who 
has such support ret adily available. Under ‘the propose dd cone ept, suc th 
an operation woul 1 be difficult, surrounded with operational coritrols 
of the agency’s origin, and hamper the post colneends r in performing 
his mission. All of this would result in increased operating costs. 

9. If the recommendation to coordinate activities with the Veterans’ 
Administration is intended to mean coordination within the accepted 
understanding of the term, such action is being taken to a highly 
effective degree. Personnel requirements are e vi aluated by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization for both the Veterans’ Administration and 
the military departments. Legislation has been enacted which pro- 
vides for the transfer of facilities to the Veterans’ Administration which 
are excess to the needs of the military services and required by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Standby emergency legislation is being 
developed which will permit the transfer of hospitals excess to the 
needs of the Veterans’ Administration to the military departments. 
The responsibilities for types of patient care of individuals released 
from the services who have an eligibility for medical care from the 
Federal Government. has been clearly delineated. Such delineation 
exists in Executive Orders 10122, as modified by 10400, and in the 
presidentially approved Rusk Committee report. In addition, there 
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is constant liaison between the agencies concerned to effect the smooth- 
est transition of patients and patients’ records from the military de- 
partments to the Veterans’ Administration. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is provided medical and hospital services for its beneficiaries 
in military hospitals through the allocation of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion beds in such hospitals. The Veterans’ Administration in turn 
provides services for beneficiaries of the military departments 
witness the accomplishment of periodic temporary disability retired 
list examinations by the Veterans’ Administration for the military 
departments. 

10. This recommendation is not interpreted to mean that there is 
to be an amalgamation of the Veterans’ Administration and the mili- 
tary hospitals. To do so would mean a step backward of some 50 
years to the period when the military services performed the services 
now provided by the Veterans’ Administration and the Veterans’ 
Administration was not in existence. Needless to say, there is no 
compatibility between a combat medical support mission and a mission 
of providing long-term medical care to veterans. 

11. The pr »posed System appears to be geare d sole I to a peac ‘time 
operation. The Department of the Army contends that any activity 
in peacetime only has relevancy when it diree tly contributes to the 
peace time mission of prepare dness for defense of the Nation and other 
areas assigned within the Defense mission. Any system developed it 
peacetime must be capable of supporting a successful and conclu- 
Sive ope ration during actual combat. The second-place prize in the 
struggle for existence is enslavement. The Army must insure, as a 
member of the Defense team, that the state of preparedness of the 
Nation is such as to preserve the wavy of life of our Nation. Medical 
service cannot be dismembered from the military service it supports. 
The fundamental logic of this organization fiziion of the medical 
service to the military department supported is accepted by the 
Hoover Commission. The Task Force Report on Federal Medical 
Services states on page 105: 

The studies of this task force, like that of the previous task force, point up anew 
that far-reaching economies and optimal medical efficiency could be obtained by a 
unifizd medical service. This, however, is precluded both by the provisions of 
law and the variant missions, working conditions, and loyalties of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, and the generally accepted concept that the medical 
service of an armed force is ‘‘a necessary and an integral part of that force.”’ As 
was pointed out by the previous task force, ‘“‘If there were no considerations other 
than economy and efficiency to be taken into account, a unified medical service 
supporting the Department of National Defense would appear mandatory * * *” 
but ‘‘the structure of military medicine must conform to the organization of the 
National Defense Establishment.’’ This imposed the necessity for each of the three 
forces to have its own medical service. 

12. In recognition of the necessity of constantly maintaining a 
progressive and vital medical service capable at all times of supporting 
the Armvy’s mission and at the same time performing this support in 
an efficient and economical manner, the Department of the Army 
under the direction of the Department of Defense and in conjunction 
with the other military departments has instituted a program of 
joint utilization, cross-servicing and elimination of excess facilities. 
The extent to which this program has been executed is covered in 
those portions of this report dealing with those specific areas. 
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Conclusion 

13. That the institution of a separate agency which will have its 
exisience apart from the military services and endowed with complete 
responsibility for operation of he spital services is less ome ient, more 
expensive, less responsive and untried in the crucible of war. It splits 
responsibility, fragments authority, and impedes the pasa of the 
medical mission and thus the mission of the Army through imposing 
ponderous personnel and operational problems. The present system 
of retaining the integrity of the whole within each military depart- 
ment under the direction and coordination of the Department of 
Defense, as a policy and not an operating agency, is the best and mosi 
economic means of providing a military medic al service. 
Recommendation of Vr. Shoemaker 

“The Hoover Commission found that savings of between $20 mil- 
lion and $25 million could be realized by * * * regionalization of 
services ©)? *” 


Analysis 


|. Recommendation No. 2, page 27, of the Recommendations of 
Hoover Commission on Federal Medical Services so stated: 

(a) That the medical and hospital services of the three armed services be 
modified into a much more closely coordinated pattern which will provide that 
(a) military medical and hospital rvices within continental Unit States be 
coordinated by assigning to a single military department the responsibility unde 
the direction of the Secretary of Defense for supe ‘vi nv ospital service in a 
defined geographic region and that this coneept | » furthered wherever practicable 
in extracontinental areas, 

The Surgeon General has not advocated a policy of “geographic 
region” responsibility as recommended by the Hoover Commission, 
but has endorsed an ae plan of ‘“oint utilization.”’ It 1s 
believed essential that ' Department maintaining a sizable troop 
concentration at a specific location should also be responsible for hos- 
pitalization at that location. This eliminates transportation expenses, 
reduces the period of noneffectiveness, Minimizes administrative en- 
tanglements, and improves the patient’s morale. A ceographic plan 
for avin of responsibility would unwisely preclude such a method 
of ] } viding medical support and could result in a situation such as 
wedi exist if the Air Foree were assigned hospitalization responsi- 
bilities in the continental United States for the area west of the Mis- 
sissipp! River and south of the 38th parallel even though the Army 
has several large field installations within that area. 

3. Experience has proven that it is necessary to estal 

trative units at hospitals of another service when t! 

large number of patients hospitalized thereat. This pros 

no doubt, be necessary if another service were to operate tl 
Accordingly, the savings if any, under this proposal woul 

in whole or in part, by the expense of maintaining administrative units 
at hospitals operated by another service. Each of the services, of 
necessity, prescribe rules for training, administration, and operations 
of their components and personnel. It is not practical to segregate a 
component of a service or its personnel (i. e., patients) and stipulate 
that for a limited period of time the sineasaiad or personnel will be 
sat ay by the rules of another service. 

. The najority of the Army hospitals provide applicatory training 
= many of the Army Medical Service school courses. If the hos- 
pitals were operated by the Navy or Air Force, such training would 
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not be possible. The mission of the Army Medical Service is dis- 
tinetly different than the mission of its counterpart in the Navy or 
Air Force and the training must conform to the mission. 

5. The intern- and residency-training program would be adversely 
affected by the adoption of the proposal. Many valuable training 
facilities would be lost to the services which were not assigned re- 
sponsibility. As a result, the procurement of physicians and “dentists 
would suffer in the services who could not, due to lack of facilities, 
offer this incentive. This program is presently being expanded and 
consequently the requirement for proper training facilities has become 
more acute. 

6. In the event of emergency, the hospital system of the three 
military services, as in the past, would have to be greatly expanded. 
Such an expansion would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
a single service to provide. The other services would unquestionably 
be called upon to establish additional hospital facilities which could 
only be accomplished after a costly and lengthy delay due to inex- 
pertence, lack of resources, inadequate staffs, and the necessity for a 
— revision of procedures. 

The offbase hospitals provide specialized treatment and the 
cieembabaane of professional careers would be lessened if physicians 
and dentists were not afforded the opportunity to apply their skills. 
This would cause the professional specialist (as well as other personnel) 
to gravitate to the service assigned responsibility. The prestige value 
of these hospitals to the operating service cannot be statistically 
evaluated, but it is believed to be of prime importance. 

8. Present regulations require that cases of physically disabled 
patients be considered by a physical-evaluation board of the patient’s 
service. Since offpost hospitals provide specialized treatment, a large 
majority of their patients are potential candidates for board action. 
Accordingly, each service would be compelled to establish a board at 
each of the offbase hospitals or the patient would have to be trans- 
ferred to a hospital where such a board was established. 

9. The mission of each service is distinctive and field installations 
are operated accordingly. A single service cannot be expected to 
give full consideration to the mission of another service in the opera- 
tion of medical facilities. The failure to give proper consideration to 
the needs of the other services may be induced by lack of knowledge 
and experience rather than self-interest. 

Conclusion 

There is no advantage to be gained by this recommendation that 
cannot be gained by joint utilization. ‘The joint-utilization policy 
will preserve organization structures, fulfill alter training require- 
ments, provide facilities for the utilization of varied skjlis and special- 
ties and it attains maximum, efficient utilization of military medical 
facilities without the attendant objectionable features of “geographic 
region”’ responsibility. 


Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 

«* * * there are ample reasons why expenses for this activity should 
be reduced substantially by * * * integration of nontactical medical 
* * * service activities under one agency separated from the military 
services, and coordinating these activities with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The Hoover Commission found that savings of between 
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$20 million and $25 million would be realized by * * * better utiliza- 
tion of doctors and other medical personnel.”’ 
Analysis 

Utilization of physicians and other Army Medical Service per- 
sonnel is considered to be the nearest ideally controlled area of per- 
sonnel utilization within the Army. Positions in which physicians 
are to be utilized are evaluated on a worldwide basis by the Surgeon 
General. Careful selection and assignment of physicians to fill valid 
positions is carried out by the Surgeon General with the advice of 
expert professional consultants on his immediate staff to assure the 
best possible eee distribution, and efficient utilization of 
available Cr ional talen Total hospital staffing within CONUS 
is controlled by the Surgeon General through a system of ratios or 
personnel to workload with each hospital being given a specific ratio 
and its performance monitored against this ratio. In addition on-the- 

cround surveys of personne! utilization at medical- tres atment facilities 
are conducted periodically by teams operating out of all major com- 
mand headquarters, 

The greatest area of savings in the utilization of professional 
personnel (physicians, dentists, and nurses) at the moment is in 
what Mr. Shoemaker would call the “tactical” area. The Surgeon 
General, in appreciation of the necessity for both financial economies 
and economics in the utilization of professional talent, has assumed 
a heavy calculated risk in the provision of professional personnel to 
those units making up the Army’s initial striking or defensive force 
(U. S. Strategic Army Forces). These units, vital to the Nation’s 
defense, have only a token number of professional personnel whose 
primary function is to train the nonprofessional medical personnel of 
the various units. The Surgeon General has been willing to assume 
this calculated risk only because he had under his centralized control 
the Army’s hospital system from which he could quickly withdraw 
professional personnel in an emergency to partially staff units of the 
United States Strategic Army Forces. This assumes, of course, that 
the hospital system would be severely understaffed with professional 
personnel during the initial stages of any emergency; perhaps for a 
period of several months. Should the hospital system be taken 
away from the Surgeon General and placed under an agency separate 
from the Army; the Army Surgeon General could no longer be depend- 
ent upon this emergency source of trained professional personnel; a 
calculated risk with respect to the United States Strategic Army 
Forces could no longer be assumed; and, it would be necessary to 
keep the units making up these strategic forces continuously staffed 
with a sufficient number of professional personnel. This in order to 
provide their medical service support were they to be committed. 
To bring these units to a level of staffing considered necessary to 
provide proper medical support would involve additional physicians, 
and nurses at an annual cost of some $15 million. 

In addition physicians and dentists on constant field duty would 
be a source of much individual dissatisfaction on the part of the 
technical skilled professional personnel. The Surgeon General now 
conducts outstanding professional graduate programs (internship and 
residence) in Army hospitals, which not only assist in procuring 
regular Army medical officers but to retain them. By timely and 
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considerate division in relation to professional training cycles, the 
Surgeon General intersperses required staff and command training to 
these professional officers. Some then, select command and staff 
careers, but they are relatively few. Any change in this program 
of handling professional personnel for the Army must be carefully 
scrutinized to assure that it would not ultimately be costly in terms 
of defense and combat ability. 


Conclusions 


For the above reasons the recommended savings of Mr. Shoe- 
maker in the Army medical personnel area are considered invalid. 


Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 

“The recent order to provide cross-servicing of medical services is 
only a piecemeal step in the direction of integration.” 
= 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
aes ‘Government (Hoover Commission) issued their report, “Federal 
Medical Services,’ recommendations 2 (a) and 2 (6) of which are as 
follows: 

Recommendation No. 2: 

That the medical and hospital services of the three armed services be modified 
into a much more closely Seondins ited pattern which will provide that: 

(a) Military medical and hospital services within continental United States 
be coordinated by assigning to a single military department the responsibility 
under the direction of the Seeretary of Defense for supervisory hospitai s-rvice 
in a defined geographic region and that this concept be furthered wherever 
practicable in extracontinental areas; 

(b) Patients of all military departments requiring highly specialized medical 
care be concentrated into special hospitals, each of which will serve the three 
departments. 

The Surgeon General advocated a “joint utilization’ policy in lieu 
of the “‘geographic regional plan’? advanced by the Hoover Com- 
mission and stated that continuing efforts were being made to achieve 
maximum joint utilization benefits in specialized hospitals. In a letter 
to the President on May 4, 1955, the Secretary of Defense stated that 
he was in accord with a “joint utilization” policy, but that this policy 
must be consistent with the responsibilities of military command. 
The Secretary of Defense also concurred in recommendation 26 
regarding the utilization of specialized treatment hospitals. It should 
be noted that the above-mentioned directive does not provide for 
implementation of recommendation 2) except to the extent that “joint 
utilization” is applicable to all medical facilities including the specialized 
treatment hospitals. 

Health and medical facilities have been reduced or consolidated 
in every feasible instance consistent with the proximity of personnel 
and facilities to be serviced, the economy of men and materials, and 
the preparedness for hostilities. However, accomplishments since 
issuance of the above-mentioned Department of Defense directive 
have been fewer than might be anticipated, because of the large num- 
ber of joint hospitalization and cross-servicing projects that have been 
completed in preceding years. A list of the accomplishments in this 
area is shown below: 

(a) Fort Bliss——William Beaumont Army Hospital provides for the 
hospitalization of military personnel and their dependents in this area. 
This includes personnel of Biggs Air Force Base. 
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(b) Fitzsimons Army Hospital.—Fitzsimons Army Hospital is ex- 
tensively used for the hospitalization of tubercular Air Force patients. 

(c) Valley Forge Army Hospital.—Valley Forge Army Hospital is 
used extensively for the hospitalization of tubercular and neuro- 
psychiatric Air Force patients. Valley Forge Army Hospital and the 
United States Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. also have an agree- 
ment for the joint utilization of facilities for certain types of cases. 

(a) Fort Dix, N. J.— The United States Army Hospital, Fort Dix, 
N. J., provides hospitalization for personnel of McGuire Air Force 
Base. 

(e) Army and Navy Hospital.—Army and Navy Hospital provides 
hospit alization for per: sonnel of Little Rock \ir Fa orce Base. 

(f) Fort Sheridan.—The United States Army Hospital, Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill., was reduced to a dispensary and arrangements made for the 
utilization of the United States Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, [ll., for 
pair alization purposes. 

(q Sade Army Hospital. The United States Naval H OS} nits al, 
Che Kiser Mass., is utilized for the care of those specialized-treatment 
cases whie h are beyond the capabilities of Murphy Army Hospitall: 

(h) Tripler Army Hospital.— Tripler Army Hospital was made 
available for joi int utilization with the closure of Navy facilities in 
Hawaii. 

(1) Sandia Base, N. Mex.—The United States Army Hospital, 
Sandia Base, N. Mex., is utilized for the hospitalization of personnel 
of Kirtland Air Force Base. 

Fort Hamilton, N. Y.—The United States Army Hospital, Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., was reduced to a dispensary and many Army pa- 
tients requiring hospitalization in that area utilize the United States 
Naval Hospital, St. Albans, N. Y. 

(k) Fort Monroe.—The United States Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, 
Va., is utilized for the hospitalization of specialized cases from the 
United States Army Hospital, Fort Monroe, Va. 

(1) Fort Hustis.—The U nited States Naval Hospital, Portsmouth 
Va., 1s utilized for the hospitalization of i Ss cases from the 
United States Army Hospital, Fort Eustis, Va. 

(m) Detroit area.—The Army utilizes the facilities of Selfridge Air 
Force Base for the medical care of personnel in the Detroit, Mich., 
are: 

(n) Minneapolis area—The Army utilizes the facilities of the naval 
air station for the medical care of personnel in the Minneapolis, 
Minn., area. 

(0) Alaska.—The Air Force provides hospitalization facilities for 
Army personnel in Alaska. 

(p) Philippines —The Air Force provides hospitalization facilities 
for Army personnel in the Philippines. 

(q) Guam.—The Navy provides hospitalization facilities for Army 
personnel on Guam. 

(r) Okinawa.—The Army provides hospitalization facilities for all 
armed forces personnel on Okinawa. 

(s) Hurope.—The Army provides hospitalization facilities for most 
of the armed forces personnel in Europe. 

(t) Personnel placed on the temporary disability retired list —Facili- 
ties of the Department of the Navy and the Veterans’ Administration 
are being utilized in performing many of the periodic examinations 
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of Army personnel temporarily retired for physical disability. The 
Department of the Navy is also utilizing the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of the Army for the acc omplishment of these examinations. 

(u) Patient regulating.—Joint triservice regulations, which provide 
for the regulating of Army, Navy, and Air Force patients within the 
continental United States, is in accordance with the policy set forth 
by the Department of Defense. 

(v) Medical laboratories and preventive medicine units.—Joint 
utilization of medical laboratories and preventive medicine units are 
effected in such areas as clinical laboratory procedures, examination 
of meat, dairy products, and other foods, epidemiological investiga- 
tions, and special sanitary surveys. 

3. In addition to the above specific examples, there are innumerable 
instances wherein military personnel on leave, temporary duty, or 
other casual status are admitted to hospitals operated by a service 
other th 1an their own. The dependents of members of the uniformed 
services may be cared for by the nearest medical facility of the uni- 
formed services regardless of the service to which the sponsor is 
assigned. These admissions are in accordance with existing regula- 
tions of the three services and do not require specific authority from 
the service of which the patient or his sponsor is a member 

(a) It is common practice to provide for the treatment of Air Force, 
Navy, Marine, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey and Public 
Health Service personnel and their dependents in Army medical 
treatment facilities. Reciprocity is extended by the other services. 

(b) On-the-job emergency medical, surgical, and dental treatment 
including preemplovyment and periodic physical examinations are 
furnished to civilian employees of the Navy and Air Force under the 
occupational health program of the Army. 


Conclusion 

Cross servicing is not “a piecemeal step in the direction of integra- 
tion’? but rather a method of operation which gains the major objec- 
tives of integration but avoids its major disadvantages. 
Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 
“We recommend * * * that Congress take action at this session 
to enact the Hoover Commission recommendations for intergrating 
common-type rarer, and service activities. * * * We are aware 
of the fact that the Navy has been assigned single manager responsi- 
bility for dental and medical supplies. For reasons already stated, 
we do not subscribe to this plan which was rejected by the Hoover 
Commission, and it is our opinion that it will not accomplish effective 
integration of such supplies.”’ 


Analysis 

The only funds included in the medical activities program, 
“Operetions and maintenance, Army,” incident to medical supply 
are funds for the consumption of medical supplies and equipment. 
Funds for the administrative aspects of the medical supply system 
are contained in the central supply activities program, “Operations 
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and maintenance, Army.” Funds for the initial procurement of 
medical supplies and equipment are contained in the medical-dental 
division of the Army stock fund. 

The medical services of the Departments of Army, Air Force, 
and Navy, for many years and prior to any thoughts of a single man- 
ager assignme nt enjoyed a single common catalog, jou it procure- 
ment, joint storage, cross servicing of supplies and many other single- 
service features which are expected to produce savings in other single- 
manager areas, but which have produced for several years savings 
in the medical supply area 

3. Over 80 percent of the costs of purchase of medical material 
included in the fiscal year 1958 estimates under the medical activities 
program will be purchased from single manager stocks. These costs 
would remain unchanged whether the source of supply was the single 
manager or an agency separated from the military services. Savings, 
if any, under the recommended integrated supply. under a separate 
agency would have to be realized in that agency’s working capital 
fund inventories and expenditures. Since, however, the medical 
services have been operating under a oint procurement system, the 
opportunities for additional savings appear remote. In any event, 
no evaluation of the effectiveness of the medical single-manager 
assignment can be made through comparisons of ‘‘Operations and main- 
tenance, Army” costs. Evaluations should be made on the basis of 
comparisons of the single manager procurement budget against the 
previous combined procurement costs of the three medical services. 
Also comparisons of the combined inventory values of the three 
medical services prior to the single manager system, with the inventory 
value of single manager own stock would provide a justifiable basis for 
appraising the system. 

The evaluation of any savings in administrative costs, if any, 
from the operation of the single manager system cannot be made at 
this time since the system will not be fully operative until July 1, 1957, 
nor can valid opinions be formed as to its effectiveness based on pre- 
mature judgments of other single manager systems. 


Conclusions 


For the above reasons the recommended savings of Mr. Shoemaker 
in the Army medical supply area are considered invalid. 


Recommendation of Mr. Shoemaker 


‘Allowing an increase of $30 million for dependent medical care to 
$282.1 million to be spent for fiscal year 1957, it still amounts to 
only $312.1 million, which is still $41.5 million below the amount 
requested for fiscal year 1958. * * * We recommend, therefore, 
that this activity be reduced to $312 million and that * * *. This 
reduction may be allocated between the services as follows: Army 
$20 milion * * *”, 
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Analysis 

1. A summary analysis of direct obligations under budget program 
2400, ‘Medical activities, operations and maintenance, Army,” for 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 reveals the following: 


Estimated direct obligations, fiscal year 1958_______- $158, 200, 000 
Less estimated direct obligations, fiscal year 1957- 144, 038, 750 
Net increase___- : ) 14, 161, 250 
Less: 

1. Cost of Dependent’s Medical Care Act Grabs Law 569, 
84th Cong.) 12, 776, 000 

2. Government’ s contribution to the civil service retirement 
fund (Publie Law 854, 84th Cong.) __- 2, 289, 000 

Total increases due to public laws enacted by 84th 
Cong ero 15, 065, 000 
Net decrease in all other activities __ ‘ 903, 750 


2. Mr. Shoemaker states that 
according to the budget, an increase of $30 million is nece ssary, because of the 
enactment of dependent medical care legislation last year. 
The $30 million figure that he uses is in error. The funds required to 
provide medical care in civilian facilities for dependents of the uni- 
formed services in the continental United States, Alaska, Hawati, and 
Puerto Rico amount to $63,594,000. In addition, care must be pro- 
vided in civilian facilities for dependents located in other parts of the 
world and there is the net effect of changing the rates for medical care 
in hospitals of the medical services pursuant to title IiI, section 
301 (d), Public Law 569. Perhaps Mr. Shoemaker is not aware of the 
fact that the estimates for fiscal year 1957 do not provide funds for 
Public Law 569. 
Conclusion 

From the above it is obvious that the medical activities of the 
Department of Defense are not requesting an increase of $41 million, 
which is unexplained, and that the Army medical activities program 
could not be reduced by $20 million. 


Enclosure 5 
CENTRAL SuppLy ACTIVITIES 


Centralized control of Army procurement operations is exercised by 
the Assistant Secretarv of the Army (Logistics) who retains procure- 
ment approval authority over Army procurement matters involving 
procurements: (i) of large dollar volume, (ii) of complex and critical 
items, and (| r effected by complicated procurement actions. 

Basically, Army procurement is a decentralized operation with the 
maximum practicable delegation of authority made to the lowest 
echelon possible. Control : ee by means of policy and proce- 
dure which govern the actual procurement operation but which ere 
deliberately designed to permit contracting officers as much latitude 
as possib le for the exercise of sound judgment. Staff control and 
supervision is exercised by (i) approval of awards of major contracts, 
(ii) by retention of authority to deviate from standard procedure, 
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(ii by staff visits and spot checks, and (iv ) by a review. of reports, 
This system is in consonance with the ead oan ess principle of 

‘Whenever you can have judgment exercised closer to the operation, 
you reduce the margin of error and thus obtain better results.” This 
principle is reflected in the degree of decentralization present in Army 
procurement operations. 

Each procuring activity is authorized a staff of inspecting personnel] 
on the basis that (i) each technical service has a primary function which 
is reasonably distinct ae the others involving commodities which are 
likewise distinct and (ii) with responsibility goes authority to direet 
and take the necessary corrective action to insure success, 

Duplication of inspection in a contractor’s plant is controlled by 
Department of Defense Instruction 4155.7, dated February 6, 1956, 
The instrue tions provide for only one in nspec tion service to perform 
acceptance inspec tions in a plant except in ceses of research and 
deve Namah contracts and contracts where it hes been determined 
that a nece ssity exists for the deve lopment, (reining and maintenance 
of highly technical inspection skills to meet mobilization requirements. 
Even in the ease of the exceptions there is no duplication of inspection. 

A measure of the effectiveness of the inspection interchange program 
is revealed in the following facts: 

.\s of December 30, 1956. there were over 4,700 D lants reported 1 in 
which the technical services bad interchanged inspection with another 
military department or service. There were only 21 ol ants reported 
in which two services or departments had contracts and negotiations 
were active but not completed for the interchange of those inspections. 

A Department of the Army Working Group for the Consolidation 
of Army Procurement Centers is continually studying the problem of 
further elimination, integration or consolidation of present offices 
under the current procurement situation. Consolidations have been 
effected and will continue. 

Example: As a result of a recent study in St. Louis, Mo., conver- 
sion of the Mart Building was authorized on December 3, 1956. This 
will permit consolidation under one roof of (i) the Engineer Supply 
Control Office, (ii) the St. Louis district engineers, (ili) the St. Louis 
Ordnance District, (iv) Transportation Supply and Maintenance 
Command, and (v) numerous other military functions of Fifth Army 
and Department of Defense thereby resulting in a saving of adminis- 
trative support functions. These agencies will be moved into this 
‘acility as rapidly as phases of this conversion are completed. 

Any premature or precipitous action toward consolidation will 
undoubtedly have a detrimental effect on the conduct of Army pro- 
curement in the future. The present program for consolidation of 
Army procurement centers must cover many intricate problem areas. 
Action taken under this program will have widespread industrial and 
economic implications. Therefore, progress under such a program 
must be governed by thorough consideration of all possible aspects, 
with adequate weight accorded to any resultant advantages and dis- 
advantages, before positive action is taken. 
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Enclosure 6 
Miurrary Construcrion, ARMY 


The chamber of commerce committee’s reference to duplication 
of facilities and functions, throughout the Department of Defense, 
while not believed to be pointed directly to the field of military con- 
struction, Army, planning, presumes by inference that requisite fa- 
cilities may be ‘planned and constructed without a predetermination 
of the availability and feasibility of utilization of existing construc- 
tion, or without full consideration toward joint usage insofar as is 
practicable. The Army’s programing system and policy for mili- 
tary construction, for which requirements are initiated at installation 
level, requires that— 

Maximum utilization will be made of existing facilities consistent with the 
capability of each facility to accomplish the required mission. Requests for 
new or replacement structures must take into consideration all possible existing 
and available facilities which might be occupied. This requires that utilization 
of either Federal and/or State owned land or buildings be investigated. 


Furthermore, all requests for authorization for military construc- 
tion, Army, are screened for validity and compliance with the above- 
quoted policy by the Department of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress prior to their being approved. 


CoMMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TITE NAVY 


DeEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER, 
Wasnrineron, D. C., April 5, 1957. 

From: Comptroller of the Navy. 

To: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

Subject: Reductions in the fiscal year 1958 budget suggested by the 
chamber of commerce. 

Reference: (a) Assistant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller memo 
of March 28, 1957, to Assistant Secretaries (FM) Army, Navy, 
and Air Force (with attachment). 

Enclosure: (7) Analysis of chamber of commerce recommendations 
by appropriation and program category. 

1. Reference (a) requested that the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) be furnished with a comprehensive and factual analysis 
of the specific recommendations contained in the attachment thereto, 
as well as observations concerning general philosophy not accom- 
panied by specific recommendation. 

2. The report of the chamber of commerce is quite lengthy and 
contains many recommendations. Enclosure (1) presents a compre- 
hensive analysis of these recommendations and endeavors to clarify 
the various issues presented that relate primarily to the Department 
of the Navy. 

3. It is evident that the recommendations have been made based 
upon inadequate information available to the chamber of commerce. 
Notwithstanding this lack of information, the recommendations are 
specific in prescribing reductions approximating the level of funds 
appropriated in fiscal year 1957 without any consideration of this 
impact on the readiness and capabilities of the operating forces, which 
we not only must maintain but are endeavoring to improve in fiscal 
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year 1958. Moreover, apparently little consideration has been given 
to the general] increases in the costs of labor, material, transportation 
or the costs of new legislation. 

4. A lack of knowl ledge of the budget administration processes in 
the formulation and execution of the ‘budget also is believed to have 
contributed to the inadequacy of the various recommendations. The 
congressional Appropriations Committees are aware of the painstak- 
ing reviews and the detailed justifications necessary to process a 
budget from the originating organizational echelon through the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Secret ary of Defense, the Bureau of the 
Budget and thence through the Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses of C ‘ongress. It is believed that if such reviews and justifica- 
tions were available to the chamber of commerce, most of the recom- 
mendations made would not be included in their report. 


W. B. Franke. 
Naval personnel, general expenses 
Fiscal year 1958 increase over fiscal year 1957 $5, 020, 000 


Items of increase: 
Civil-service retirement 2, 593, 000 
Compaereti Ve) GAMA Re asia si oe mira wer seinen 658, 000 
Nuclear training ; 392, 000 
Naval Academy 561, 000 
Riectromie iachine Cysteine... <n donk ee See 950, 000 
Enlisted college training and Monterey Management School___ 222, 000 
NROTC tuition 169, 000 
DOT SEE: RECO: OPI I ss cnsssicsits sis tnsenssioin canada Saanincamnnacdiaaatadiaba nee vimasbees 145, 000 
Wage board increases since Jan. 1, 1956 604, 000 
Pay in excess of 52-week base 45, 000 


ees Pa a i ae ee 6, 339, 000 


Items of decrease: 
Capehart housing furniture —$567, 000 
eC ee? Cn 5 ir aa een tine _... —114,000 
rT in Ss aoc nes i orc eae ea cece eerie eae — 500, 000 
Personnel reduction 


Total decrease sa —1, 319, 000 


Net increase 


The comment is made that “no reason is offered for the need of an 
increase of over $5 million for this activity.” The above tabulation 
indicates the items of increase and of decrease which are also reflected 
in the budget justifications submitted to the congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees. New items not previously funded include the civil- 
service retirement fund contributions, the comparative transfers (fune- 
tions previously funded under other appropriations), nuclear training 
and the leasing of New York State armories. These items — 
for $3,788,000 of the total increase. Programs initiated in fiscal yea 
1957 and planned for full implementation in fiscal year 1958 at the 
additional costs indicated above include the electronic machine systems 
and the enlisted college training and Monterey Management School. 

The comment was also made that savings can be made in the appro- 
priation by “better utilization of civilian personnel and by implement- 
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ing the Hoover Commission recommendations for improving personnel 
management.” The utilization of personnel is more closely scrutinized 
than any other part of the budget for this appropriation because work 
measurement standards acceptable to the Bureau of the Budget indi- 
cate that 500 more people could reasonably be utilized than are per- 
mitted by either personnel ceilings or funds available. Every effort 
is made to adjust interna] personnel ceilings to distribute available per- 
sonnel most equitably but neither av: ailable funds nor personnel ceil- 

ings are sufficient to fill all personnel requirements. 

Tn addition, it was indicated that savings can also be realized by 
“integrating training activities of personnel in the administrative, 
technical, and professional fields.” Facilities and training of other 
services are utilized by the Navy where suitable, particularly at ele- 
mentary levels. The Navy is training Army and Air Force personnel 
at its school of music, in its academy prep course at Bainbridge, at 
the Armed Forces Staff College and at other schools where like train- 
ing is feasible. However, it is necessary to provide specialized train- 
ing where there is specialization of application as between the services. It 

Comments regarding savings which might be realized through use 
of privately operated contract schools for primary training and 
through cordination of basic flight training with the Air Force are 
not applicable to this appropriation since such costs are financed 
through the appropriation “Aircraft and facilities, Navy” and will 
be commented upon under that appropriation. 


Marine Corps troops and facilities 














Fiscal year 1958 increase over fiscal year 1957___._.._-._---__-_-__-_~ $12, 380, 000 
—=—=—== in 
Items of increase: ne 
Civil-service retirement___~~- iat ac casecachaa ek es Ra choo iesciiaeiadtain 1, 146, 000 : 
Additional items capitalized in Marine e Corps stock fund____-- 8, 040, 000 Ju 
CORREA E TROUMIEIE TUPI ICUN Ce iii iin ee ecin cn amescnnnemnee 3, 630, 000 Ol 
Newly activated marine units____--- Se date ee eid ihia Mina 1, 361, 000 
Heuipnient Tor Okinawa ‘camps____.._....._.._.............. 853, 000 W 
EO RIES URED CEDURE, orci ieniteie nen en de enascnorcanenen 2, 350, 000 hs 
SRNL, JR iin cin tnskereen gainieinismhm ace aeeas mayne eisai cinta doabene 20, 380, 000 | is 
SSS . 
Items of decrease: Economies effected in operation and mainte- of 
DORON nig iceman. i A lay lace aaa a ise eee 8, 000, 000 | p 
; ) 
wr } 
Total decrease - _ _ —8, 000, 000 tr 
. : se a th 
es ag oe ale nalea aigek bedi Wk mc naemced 12, 380, 000 m: 
The increase of $12,380,000 is not actually for increased operations cr 
and training and the depot supply system as indicated in the report, ex 
but rather is attributable to factors not entirely controllable by the or 
Marine Corps which must be funded from budget activities entitled 
“Training and operations” and “Depot supply system.” These in- aE 
creased costs which are itemized above are offset by economies of $8 hi 
million in operation and maintenance that have or will be effected. in 
It is, therefore, obvious that to maintain a Marine Corps of the same fo 
size as for fiscal year 1957, it would not be possible to absorb an addi- of 
tional $12,380,000 reduction without seriously impairing the readiness ca 
of the Marine Cor ps and its ability to carry out its functions. to 


of 
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Aircraft and facilities, Navy 


Fiscal year 1958 increases over fiscal year 1957__--.--__-_.--_----~ $67, 228, 000 
Items of increase: 
1. Civil service retirement fund, Public Law 854, 84th Cong____ 20, 621, 000 


2. Payments in lieu of taxes at NIRAP’s, Public Law 388, 84th 


Cee ei sai Bh ee ee ee 2, 086, 000 
3. Fuel price and civilian wage increases experienced through 

AN a cree 7, 000, 000 
4, Capehart housing outfitting program______-_-__----_- meses Lh, OOl, COO 
5. Costs previously budgeted in other appropriations_____-~_~ 5, 044, 000 
6. Increased costs of operating new facilities becoming oper: 1- 

tional during fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958____~_ £ 5, 428, 000 
7. Increased cost of operating and maintaining more complex x 

aircraft and aviation equipment._____________~_~. 14, 060, 000 
8. Increased procurement of supporting equipment for improved 


flight operations, more efficient overhaul of aircraft and 
procurement of special fuels for new engine evaluation___ 17, 010, 000 


7 Clie hci ete I lo api dee hae ee ee &3, 186, 000 
Items of decrease : 
1. Transfer to other appropriations of cost previously budgeted 





IN SO OU i i cca Stan rican : 820, 000 

2. Reduction in support equipment requirements or completion 
of prlesed ‘eouIpment programs 7, 850, 000 
3. Reduction in Federal cataloging program wus i 1, 288, 000 
4; Manegement improvement 4.244004 520 cic escses Ta 6, 000, 000 
TN ac cme neet canst ccc isl thea aden ae enc : 15, 958, 000 
Pree Wir eh i sk ei EE 67, 228, 000 


It can be seen in the above table that about $46.6 million of the 
increase is based upon actions not Sar, the control of the Navy and 
not attributable to any increase in the aviation program. Detailed 
justification of all the increase will be available during the hearings 
on the budget. , 

The Bureau of Aeronautics is pursuing a vigorous program of 
management improvement. Engineered performance standards are 
being installed at the air stations, an improved cost accounting system 
is being put into operation in the overhaul and repair departments, 
improved i inspection methods are in effect resulting in the performance 
of only that overhaul work which is essential and the pilot-training 
program is constantly under review for the el ha of reducing 
training time where feasible. During the extensive budget-formula- 
tion process, savings anticipated as a result of this improved manage- 
ment were taken into consideration. For instance, er required air- 
craft-overhaul program was costed on the basis of fiscal year 1956 
experience and a reduction of 3 percent per year aes In ths at estimate 
on the a of the introduction of improved management tec hniques. 

The Navy attempts, wherever possible, to combine its oper ations 
and utilize facilities to full capacity. It must be recognized that as 
higher performance aircraft and longer range Weapons are introduced 
into the operating forces, greater ground and airspace are required 
for their operation. Likewise, more space is required for the testing 
of new weapons systems. Therefore, what may often appear as dupli- 

cation of facilities is merely the result of expanding facility capacity 
to accommodate the const: antly increasing complexity and pe : formance 
of modern military weapons. 
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Although Navy and Air Force materiel appear to be generally simi- 
lar, because of the difference in missions, the weapons (including 
aircraft) are often quite different in detail. Also, the facilities of the 
two services are generally operated at full capacity. Where feasible, 
cross-servicing is practiced. That is, work is performed for one 
service in the facilities of another. Under the circumstances it does 
not appear that significant savings would be realized by combining 
facilities of the two services. In addition to practicing cross-serv- 
ing, the Navy utilizes private contractors for overhauling commercial- 
type aircraft and aircraft components. Efforts are constantly exerted 
to accomplish the maintenance of equipment as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as possible. 

The cost of training naval aviators (exclusive of pay and allow- 
ances) is financed under this appropriation. At one time the Navy 
used civilian operated primary training similar to that now employed 
by the Air Force. That system was abandoned because the Navy be- 
lieved, as it does now, that a better naval pilot could be produced 
under a Navy operated training program. In addition to providing 
flight instruction, the training program must teach the duties of a 
naval officer. A reduction of time in which the student is trained in 
a naval atmosphere, associated with other elements of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, would not produce a naval aviator possessing the back- 
ground and understanding which is essential to Navy needs. The 
group which conducted the study on contract training acknowledged 
that it was not competent to appraise the quality of the output. 

As a result of that study, the Navy made changes at naval air sta- 
tion Whiting Field to improve the efficiency and economy of primary 
training. Subsequently, on the basis of changing training require- 
ments, the primary syllabus was reduced by 50 percent (36 hours) 
and moved to Saufley Field which can accommodate the reduced oper- 
ation more economically. Coupled with this, the preflight program 
has been reduced and portions of the former syllabus will be con- 
ducted during primary training. 

Basic training, immediately following the 36-hour primary stage, 
in the Navy is completely different from the same stage in the Air 
Force. Naval students are given instruction in tactics, gunnery, 
field-carrier landings and carrier-landing qualifications aboard the 
training carrier. Additionally, after primary, students are sepa- 
‘ated into two groups and commence specialized training pointed 
toward the type aircraft they will fly in the fleet. Pilots destined 
for jet aircraft, about 45 percent, are given 1 course of instruction. 
This course will soon be conducted in a light jet basic training air- 
craft. Those who will fly helicopters, lighter-than-air, and propeller 
driven types are given a separate course using propeller type air- 
craft. Since the Air Force students will generally fly jet types, they 
are all processed through one course of instruction. 

Since the Air Force and Navy missions are different, involving 
different types of aircraft, it would be necessary to expand the Navy’s 
advance training at added cost if the Navy students were trained in 
the Air Force basic program. The additional time required to con- 
duct this training would curtail the availability of aviators in the 
fleet and would thus reduce combat readiness. 

As an example, the Navy has reduced the cost of training helicopter 
and lighter-than-air pilots by a sum in excess of $7 million annually 





I 


It 








by reducing the training syllabus. These pilots are reporting to the 
fleet about OY, months earlier than heretofore. A combination with 
the Air Force basic training would negate this savings by requiring a 
eae cre ft increased advanced training period. 

The Navy is coordinating with the Air Force wherever possible in 
the design and utilization of common types of training aircraft, a close 
liaison regarding training philosophy, techniques, ‘and practices, 


Ships and facilities, Navy 





Fiscal year 1958 increase over fiscal year 1957_._.________________- - _ $60, 933, 000 
Items of increase: 
epetrreinene: Coriivinmiets.. . oe ee ee ones 19, 029, 000 
GI? TOTO NG ee i i ee th inde ee eh hee 9, 559, 000 
DENCE TUNA T BION is ss inst hace ec a ede cere be 12, 113, 000 
SCL OS FONE css edi n b ete csgen ere aatobursssmihoe idee ticks es 6, 086, 000 
URE. 0 i sanscrigeccmnastiaenn marca Csi aseaeil 5, 068, 000 
Orviee Crete BOO e oes oe eae sie 1, 845, 000 
Comineaeeinn ing 00 G06...b ed oo. ch iicccsdbcici nels 667, 000 
Moderniantion of /Heserve Getta.0i5 ee cei e 10, 204, 000 
TU ae cee de 354, 000 
yomputers at field activities___._..__.__----_~~ sie all al dahil 825, 000 
WaCrrer tier, TeMeeIents 26 ee et 8 ee oe. 3, 200, 000 
eaGuare Mere oc ek SS hE biccttabeeeeausds 1, 000, 000 
Major nonrecurring maintenance____......__--_____________ 1, 539, 000 
ee es a ns teh aipes uss tices coe cl Abmcaarcida 2, 425, 000 
PITT NON 2 hts dain adn Bie ne ed ee aaaeeoke aaa 337, 000 
RR eI IR EIR nea Sc oe oer gnaenecaeoneeatenen __ 1,889,000 
OR itt fete Donated ine stiles tealen enisticte telly hengebbedacila-aes tin teititaieiinen salihapisiinceycistajitdbanniasiipabesiiiie 76, 140, 000 


Items of decrease: 


Operation Deep Freeze_______-- wiektssitualaire aiglitach atin acodetaa det ake 1, 054, 000 
Inactivations:. 6.6226... 





Po ESD LEE. SS EO PE) ES hee | eee eee eS 8, 879, 000 
PCT ne viceereete eis ole ee ee es Sh dhe 558, 000 
PAB TEIUNO MCE. COORINIOPNC TNO iss eisai ss ctnsis barca steel a cic hfeblcbs dena led 2, 646, 000 
es ON 898, 000 
RR ace oe. Saecenaakeceee cs is Ba scl tg ce ss tl iui ici 1, ¥ 000 

NN a a a le aes 15, O07. 000 
I NI ic a a alle 60, 933, 000 


The size of the active fleet supported by this appropriation is basi- 
cally the same in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. As newly con- 
structed or converted ships are accepted into the active fleet, older, less 
effective, and other ships are inactivated to maintain the fleet strength 
authorized to support commitments established by higher authority. 
The apparent increases in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 are, 
therefore, not due to expanded programs, but rather to the effects of 
the aging of the fleet, legislation to support civil-service retirement, 
as well as wage and price increases, etc. These factors are a part of the 
cost of overhaul or alteration and improvement to the ships. -Accord- 
ingly, a comparison of fiscal vear 1957 and fiscal year 1958 dollars is 
not a valid one. The classifications of overhauling and alterations 
and improvement to the active fleet are but categories or a way of 
identifying separate and distinct programs for budget purposes. 
Overlapping or duplication is not prevalent. 

The factors that increased the cost of overhauling, altering, and 
improving ships also have their effect on the other programs which 
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show increases. Increases are also provided to support programs 
needed to meet firm military requirements. An example is the case of 
supporting the costs of operation Hardtack. The large increase indi- 
cated in fuel for ships is not due to additional activity planned for 
the fleet over fiscal year 1957 operations, but rather a direct result of 
the price of fuel. 


NAVAL SHIPYARDS VERSUS PRIVATR SHIPYARDS 


The major part of new naval construction is being accomplished 
not by naval, but by_ private shipyards. During the period from 
1952 to 1957, close to 75 pere ent of all naval shipbuilding, having an 
estimated cost of over $314 billion, was awarded to private ship- 

yards. At present, naval shipys ard employment in the United States 
is approximately 99,000, which is well below the 105,900 noted by 
the task force investigation in 1954. These forces provide much 
more than just a shipbuilding capability. They also provide for 
most of the necessary military alterations, repairs, and overhauls. 
Naval shipyards are an essential defense activity in the same manner 
as airfields from which the taxpayer gains the maximum in national 
security at minimum cost for a very special kind of “battle damage 
repair capability” which is imperatively needed in time of war, and 
for which the workload balance in peacetime acts as the training 
medium. In addition, the naval shipyards constitute a strategically 
dispersed support organization possessing unique skills and facilities 
developed throughout the years to meet the diverse operational re 
quirements of the fleet. 

Considering the national security aspect, the need for a strategically 
dispersed organization with unique skills, and facilities ieanenailes 
to ovr fleet’s “military needs, maintaining the current naval shipyard 
establishment is justified and transfer to private concerns is not fessi- 
ble. In addition, the large percentage of shipbuilding funds awarded 
to private yards is evidence the Navy is not competitive with private 
concerns. 

Ordnance and facilities, Navy 


Fiscal year 1958 increases over fiscal year 1957____-_____________ $3, 32v, 000 


Items of increase: 


Civil service retirement contributions._........-..__.--.---.-- 4, 592, 000 
Naval Ammunition Depot Shumaker returned to Government 

IN ae a eae iesceee ieee mines Eeakia mitaeilieieeoesiniacnetiu 1, 400, 000 
Defense housing cost transferred from other appropriations__ 535, 000 
Furniture for Capehart housing not included in prior years_- 872, 000 
Special guided missile handling equipment._..........._---- 548, 000 
New neval magasine at Hote, Spain... ..-..........~ 6s nne 25, 000 

EL ville chabdatiatth etdaans aie am Rciainbenc.' Sie hd waticmecre nod as 7, 972, 000 





Items of decrease: 
Closing and disposition of facilities at Naval Ammunition Depot, 


I CN cae a Tee EY es eruican gab beanies anmbebeiegs 340, 000 
Decreased level of effort and management improvement in 

I a kas i rs tld Doce 4, 069, 000 
Conversion of Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky., to indus- 

I ial cance licen end iia el 245, 000 

ATL ASS Sek Sa td Dt oe et hes , 652, 000 


a NN a eas  esaset cs de dal a ean se gps alpen 3, 320, 000 
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‘Lhe chamber recommended that activities in this appropriation, 

except for maintenance of ordnance and ammunition, be reduced to 
fiscal year 1957 estimates—a total reduction of $4,208,000. No con- 
sideration has been given, however, to the requirement of new pro- 
grams which, without increasing the level of operations supported by 
this appropriation, will require $7,972,000 more than fiscal year 1957. 
The requirement to cover the cost of civil service retirement contribu- 
tion alone exceeds the reduction that the chamber recommends, A1|- 
though the overall cost of increases amount to $7,972,000, the request 
in fiscal year 1958 for this appropriation was increased by only 
$3,320,000. This is accomplished by cutting some programs below 
their fiscal year 1957 level. To accept the chamber’s recommendation 
of a reduction of $4,208,000, in addition to the $4,652,000 already 
taken, would in reality increase the reduction to approximately $9 
million. 

The integration of inspection, to eliminate duplication, is a firm 
policy of the Navy Department, as directed by the Department of 
Defense. Each service has cognizance for specified plants and will 
do the inspection for all services having contracts in those plants. 
Cross-servicing is also furnished on testing of emIpIene. items prior 
to acceptance whenever it is feasible. Savings to the Government 
which would result from integration of maintenance service and/or 
ordnance facilities are hard to visualize unless operations are cen- 
tralized and facilities closed. Continual surveys are being made to 
reduce the number of facilities compatible with operating require- 
ments and military needs. A single plant could probably reach the 
highest production efficiency, however, the greater the extent of cen- 


tralization achieved, the lesser is our mobilization capability and 
greater is the risk assumed of an attack crippling production. 


Vedical care, Navy 


Fiscal year 1958 increase over fiscal year 1957__~_. _...- $25, 677, 000 


Items of increase: 
Civil service retirement contributions___._.._-___________ oA 2. O75, 000 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act 21, 115, 000 
Nonrecurring procurement ; 304, 000 
Departmental administration_ 23, 000 
De fense housing. __-~- 21, 000 
Maintenance and oper: ition of medical- treatment: { ‘ 2, 653, 000 
Specialized medical facilities 26, 000 
Medical care in non-naval facilities........._...._--____ 2052. 443, 000 


, 660, 000 


Items of decrease: 
Transfers of functions to other appropriations_____...-_---_-~- 932, 000 
CEG OF CO ORG ean, 51, 000 


Woe. te ; 983. 000 


Net: SCTORGE ce ncib ecu cincawsidiegs Los fii ehe hb hed bed ctl, 25, 677, 000 


1. Appropriate action has been taken to eliminate duplication by de- 
veloping the maximum and optimum utilization of medical facilities 
and services, as demonstrated by (1) the planning of new construc- 
tion or alterations of existing facilities on the basis of overall ne 
requirements of the three services; (2) coordination of the Navy’s 
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medical research program with that of the other services; (3) making 
the services of Navy preventive medicine units available to the other 
services in appropriate areas; (4) utilization of the Armed Forces 
Epidemiology Board in coordinated programs to control poliomyelitis, 
influenza, and other communicable diseases; (5) assignment of per- 
sonnel from each of the services to training schools of the other serv- 
ices; (6) coordination of the study of military medicine under the 
medical education for national defense program; (7) utilization of 
Army facilities for training purposes in the ABC warfare defense 
area; (8) participation in the joint rer of special laboratory, 
X-ray. pharmacy, and clinica] services: and (9) conducting physical 
examinations for other services as appropriate. 

2. The implication that cross-servicing of medical care is op- 
erating at a satisfactory level is contradicted by the fiscal year 1958 
budget which contemplates that on every day in the year 686 toe 
and 627 Air Force patients— active duty, retired, and dependents— 
will be cared for in Navy hospitals, and that 644 Navy and Marine 
Corps patients will be cared for in Army and Air Force hospitals, 
Arrangements have also been made with the Veterans’ Administration 
for an allocation of 400 beds to be oce upied by Veterans’ Administra- 
tion patients. 

3. Consolidation of medical facilities does not necessarily result in 
economy. Authorities in the field of hospital construction and ad- 
ministration recognize that there is an optimum size for a hospital 
plant under any given set of circumstances. Beyond that optimum 
size economy does not materialize, and inefficienc y and waste may be 
expected. Other reasons why the consolidation of hospitals is not 
considered to be feasible are: (1) The hospitals are in direct support 
of the operating forces and must retain the requisite fluidity and re- 
sponse to command for mobilization readiness; (2) the majority of 
hospitals are located within the physical confines of naval reserva- 
tions; (3) the plan would remove practically all of the training pro- 
gram for interns, residents, and hospital corpsmen; (4) the plan 
would nullify recruitment efforts for medical officers because of the 
lack of availability in the proposed organization of a permanent 
career entirely within a hospital system: (5) the proposal would 
eliminate all clinical and preventive medical research and place it 
under the control of the United Medical Administration, with no 
choice remaining to the Navy to choose the projects most likely to be 
productive for the Navy’s mission; and (6) the plan would involve 
increased overhead costs with no compensating increase in efficiency 
or economy. 

4. The recommendations give no consideration whatever to the addi- 
tional funds required by law to be contributed to the civil service re- 
tirement fund. They also indicate a misunderstanding as to the 
additional costs of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act referred to as 
being an overall requirement of $30 million, whereas the amount 
budgeted by the Navy alone is $21 million. 

5. The Military Medical Supply Agency has been activated as of 
January 1, 1957. This activity will purchase medical and dental sup- 
plies and equipment for all of the Armed Forces and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. This Agency will handle the storage and 
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distribution of this material, and also provide laboratory testing serv- 
te for the Veterans’ Administration. 

3. Curtailment of financial resources to the extent contemplated by 
the chamber of commerce means simply that the Medical Department 
could not provide professional care or manage its business affairs in 
a manner which would be either professionally or administratively 
acceptable. 





Civil engineering, Navy 








Fiscal year 1958 increase over fiscal year 1957_~- stiles erase $9, 506, 000 
Items of increase: 
Civil service retirement _ 4,413, 000 











Defense standardization__ sig ade AL I. catch cel atial cnn at abengit clas 448, 000 
DIL ORV OG. TD NOTE iss vs ess tcine cased cnmnnanioneeees erm 
Replacement of obsolete vehicular equipment___- itch os 4, 395, 000 
Replacement of obsolete Seabee equipment__—_~----~- es “ 748, 000 
Furniture for new public quarters____-__--_----~~- anes _ 2,290, 000 


Maintenance of new facilities aL an toes aa oe 609, 000 
Personal services (extra day in fiscal year 1958) ~_-~_~- alana 215, 000 
Miscellaneous___-__~_- che eee lassieda sede alates cian erlang ; 211, 000 








Gileiciniationd a Race inte ee ‘61, 000 





TO inc sees tess decd 
















Items of decrease: 
Changes in financial responsibility : 
Rental housing and quarters_- te 4, 947, 000 


Naval station, Roosevelt Roads, P. R oe aeene - 850, 000 
Support functions at Port Hueneme, Calif_- - 578, 000 
Procurement of technical equipment____......--..-......-_._.. 580, 000 






as onijetealals pics tottus eietesa: te tate 6, 955, 000 





De iVeticid aati 





sitet gh de it ttre iat ci el eip ong cieitceniliiaa al Abin aon she he as a ae 506. 000 





Net increase 
























The increases requested for this program since fiscal year 1956 do not 
represent the total additional funding requirements. ‘Improved man- 
agement techniques and deferral of repairs and equipment replace- 
ment have permitted the absorption of increased costs of fuel, pur- 
chased utilities, labor, and maintenance materials which are estimated 
to have cost about $13 million dollars in fiscal year 1956 and 1957. 
These types of costs are of considerable magnitude in this appropria- 
tion, which is responsible for a large portion of the maintenance of the 
Navy facilities which directly support the operating forces. 

Only a small level of funding has previously been provided in this 
appropriation for repair of the numerous facilities under its financial 
cognizance. As a result there is an accumulated backlog of deferred 
maintenance that is estimated at over $55 million. Also, the type of 
services performed under this appropriation require a very large in- 
vestment in automotive, construction, and weight-handling equipment. 
The 1956 level of financing included no funds for replacement of this 
equipment, and operations are being carried out with overage and 
wornout equipment which must be replaced. The estimates in 1957 
and 1958 attempt to obtain some alleviation of these deficiencies by 
providing about $10 million for repairs and about $5 million for 
equipment. 

Because of this problem of providing for these critical deficiencies, 
and financing increases required by new legislation and the mainte- 
nance of newly constructed facilities, the recommendation to absorb 
within the appropriation $17,931,000 in addition to the voluntary 
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absorptions already accomplished would have the effect of impairing 
the ability of activities of the Bureau of Yards and Docks and other 
naval activities dependent on its services to carry out their missions. 


Servicewide supply and finance, Navy 


Fiscal year increase over fiscal year 1957_-.--__.__....__._________ $19, 356, 000 





Items of increase: 


Civil service retirement contributions_________~- . 13, 267, 000 
Navy functional transfers to this appropri: ition with offse tting 
decreases in other Navy appropriations_- aoe 7 5, 671, 000 


Department of Defense functional transfers to this appropria- 
tion with offsetting decreases in other Department of Defense 


appropriations _~---~-- ae 1, 920, 000 
Transportation rate increases over which this Bureau hi is no 
ON noone gee, 2 i eee ee ie 2, 158, 000 
Total 132 : i Eee aed = 23, 016, 000 
Items of decrease: 
Less savings due to improved productivity and management 5, 660, 000 
TEE ents saacontiiun bei : =e 19, 356, 000 
Net increase____-- bis : aa , 19; 356, 000 


1. The recommendation is made to reduce the amount in this appro- 
priation $19,356,000 to the level obtaining in fiscal year 1957. The 
amount so recommended for reduction reflects the net increase only. 
New legislation, price increases, and transfer of functional responsi- 
bilities into this appropriation requires $23 million more than was 
appropriated in fiscal year 1957. Savings attributable to improved 
productivity and management aggregate $3,660,000, which amount 
1s reflected in the lower increase requested. 

The Department of the Navy agrees with the comment that sup- 
se operation is business type in nature; however, although business 
type in nature, the functions of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
are essential military elements in the operational mission of the Navy 
The importance of adequate logistic support of the fleet cannot be 
overemphasized. 

3. The Navy takes pride in having an effective supply system de- 
signed to meet the worldwide commitments of the United States fleet. 
It also takes pride in the fact that this effectiveness is paralleled by 
continuous improvement and efficiency in management. The records 
of the Appropriations Committee will indicate that the Navy has 
been requesting less money each year under this appropriation to 
accomplish comparable supply work. 

The report of the chamber of commerce reflects a misunder- 
standing of the cataloging program. A sound cataloging program 

“an never be considered complete because catalogs must be main- 
tained on a current and accurate basis. The identification phase of 
the Federal catalog program is essentially complete. The conversion 
phase wherein records and stocks will be converted to the new system 
will not be complete until the fall of 1958. The continuous work of 
refinement, together with additions and deletions of thousands of 
items annually, will last as long as the catalog remains an essential 
supply management tool. 
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Servicewide operations, Navy 








Fiscal year 1958 increase over fiscal year 1957__.__...-...__-__---_- $9, 565, 000 
Items of increase: 
Civit-wervice iretivremumt..o01 5 ee lei 3, 731, 000 
Support of civilian personnel for naval stock account.____..--__ 1, 488, 000 
POLRICORG TOR CRAMCOATT ROMANS. i 5 chen empenienctpees 661, 000 
Oe aren ee a a eicnctncicn cient pintaceevateminpmnnniabtiriphgeaes 774, 000 
Biydrogtemmie: (mee. tie a 375, 000 
Sappore of unified: cemmmmde cos ih edits 1, 098, 000 
ERTS EO ences crest wince tinted ttididtnpastnineins 878, 000 
Electronic equipment procurement______--.--___-----___----_- 252, 000 
Increased maintenance and operation of naval communication 
Ree Oe a Aes 988, 000 
Replacement of obsolete printing equipment____.._______________ 176, 000 
CIE OE, CIN TU I sitar esengtieseinitedm icp thetareiliacingeac epi 720, 000 
Ug lies gta gc sre a bh lg alae Rak noises acidic ceases 17, 000 
TORR ee dda he kt i, 158, 000 
Items of decrease: 
Furniture for military construction quarters.__.._....._..._._____- 732, 000 
Installation of electronic equipment___________________- ae 180, 000 
INGVEl SOCCPES COMNOT Rio i a kobe: 248, 000 
Area wage and classification offices__.___.._.__.__._..____ iocmea 97, 000 
Administrative support of MAAG’s and missions_______________ 336, 000 
Oe rete Sie kee at, BIE tcp: hh tt waco VEG 000 
ROD | SURO sii chicas nite hed nin bmp ection thepigtiascttnge petaiens sical <j , 565, 000 
The increases for the activities in this program result miele from 
new legislation, transfer of functions from other services, and con- 
struction of new facilities. ‘The magnitude of the additional require- 
ments precludes their absorption within this appropriation which 
basically supports the executive and operational direction and policy of 


the overall programs of the Department of the Navy. 

The content of the program “Contingencies of the Navy” is of a 
classified nature and disclosure of the justification and need for the sum 
as shown is fully supported in closed hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The increase in the request for “Printing equipment and related 
costs, printing plants” provides for the replacement of equipment 
which is completely depreciated or beyond economical repair and for 
renovation of existing facilities. The printing material itself is 
financed under the Navy industrial fund and the provisions of the 
charter preclude any aie for capital equipment except from ap- 
propriated funds. The Defense and Navy Printing Services produce 
primarily the “short run” urgent type of work and work of a classified 
nature which the Government Printing Office is not equipped to do. 
These activities were established only after the review and approval 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The following comments apply to the recommendations of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce regarding military personnel: 
1. Better utilization of military personnel.— The effective ut ilization 
of military personnel is of primary importance to the Department of 


88601—57—pt. 2——_55 
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the Navy and is the subject of continuing analysis, study, and imple- 
mentation. In determining whether a position should be military or 
civilian the net overall advantage to the accomplishment of the mission 
of the service is the paramount consideration. Staffing determinations 
depend on circumstances applicable to the particular activity con- 
cerned and its role in the military service of which it is a part. 

2. Eliminating nonessential jobs—Continuing study of the Navy 
Department billet structure insures that each billet is subject to the 
most stringent scrutiny and that any job which is outmoded by im- 
proved personnel management or is made obsolete by the rapid ad- 
vance of technology is immediately canceled. 

3. Duplicate staffing —The Department of the Navy is aware of the 
dinkers of duplication between the efforts of its military and civilian 
personnel. In recognition of the ee of military and 
civilian personnel, the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel 
and Reserve Forces) is assigned responsibility over all personnel. The 
Department also utilizes the Inspector General to ascertain and elimi- 
nate instances of duplicate stafling. 

To a great degree, civilian management assistants complement 
rather than duplicate the functions performed by officer personnel. 
In contrast to the views of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
there are certain limiting factors which cannot be ignored; one is the 
fact that the Navy and Marine C orps, like the Army and Air Force, 
are military organizations which exist to fight wars when necessary. 
All other considerations are secondary to the nec essity of having an 
organization which can do that. A military-civilian staffing pattern 
cannot be built upon the requirements of the individual position during 
peacetime. The pattern must be based upon satisfying those overall] 
conditions which are determined to be requisite for efficiency in war- 
time. The Department of Defense is not a business organization and 
it does not exist to achieve a business objective. 

4. Officer personnel in support activities —In regard to the figures 
of 50 percent of officer personnel being employed in support activities 
it is significant to note that over one-third of the numbers involved 
are either et igaged in training personnel for ultimate assignment to 
the operating forces or are themselves being trained for that purpose. 

5. Deterioration of civilian staffs from lack of adequate incentives.— 
In the Navy Department view, the support establishment is an inte- 
gral component of the military arm motivated by the same objectives 
and governed by the same policies and regulations. In the manage- 
ment of activities which support the Nav y and Marine Corps, the 
manager must have a broad overall view of modern warfare, as well 
as a grasp of the technique of management. While regarding the 
civilian personnel with greatest esteem ‘and while trying to strengthen 
their career outlook, it would be unrealistic to disgard the fact that in 
a military organization there are inherent limitations to their utiliza- 
tion in certain high positions. In spite of this the opportunities for 
civilians in the military support establishments to occupy high level 
positions and share in the responsibilities of management are greater 
now than they have ever been. This is attested by the super rgrades 
which are held by civilians. 

6. Travel, including rotation—The worldwide commitments of the 
armed services require the proper deployment of military personnel. 
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The vast majority of travel results from a changing population caused 
by expiration of enlistments, expiration of terms of obligated service, 
and replacement by new personnel accessions. 

With regard to rotation, it is the Navy’s firm conviction that primary 
responsibility for the operation of support activities must be placed 
upon military officers who have had experience in combat activities and 
who may be expected to return to combat duty. The support activities 
serve the fleet; any insurance against logistic failures 1s worth mil- 
lions to the national defense, if indeed, dollars can measure such value. 
Further, insofar as morale is concerned, it is not known to whom sucli 
practice is considered demoralizing. Certainly not to the marines 
stationed on Okinawa or the many naval personnel who would have 
virtually continuous sea duty were there not a sea-shore rotation policy. 
In complete contradiction to other efforts of Congress to improve 
career incentive and to assist the services to attract and retain quali- 
fied personnel, a drastic change in the present rotation policy would 
undoubtedly persuade many to give up their military careers in addi-. 
tion to discouraging many from entering military service. 

7. Military personnel, Navy-— 


Request | Recommended 
| reduction 


Movements, permanent change of station 91, 770, 000 | 9, 177, 000 


ns eens 123, 177, 000 


' 

Pay and allowances... det eicartesn $2, 163, 670, 000 | $114, 000, 000 
| 
! 


2, 255, 449, 000 | 


The amount requested in the budget is required for the pay and 
allowances of an average of 675,880 Navy personnel, of which 267,530 
as of January 15, 1957, are not in the operating forces. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce recommends a reduction of $114 million 
in support and related activities. This would mean a reduction in 
end-year strength of approximately 62,000 personnel. However, an 
analysis of this group will indicate that a considerable portion is other 
than strictly support units. 106,090 individuals were in training 
activities, either as trainees or trainers and 41,457 were classified as 
transients, patients, and prisoners. Training and transients cannot 
be reduced without directly affecting the operating forces which the 
report does not suggest should be reduced. This leaves support units 
totaling 119,983 people against which to apply the 62,000 reduction. 
This amounts to about a 50-percent cut in this area. A further analy- 
sis of this latter group shows that it includes such nonbusiness type 
activities as special-weapons groups, communications and security 
groups, the reserve program, diplomatic missions, attachés and intel- 
ligence personnel, hospitals and recruiting units. To apply a 62,000 
reduction to the strictly business-type support units would make it 
impossible to support the fleet. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce recommends a 10-percent 
reduction in the estimate for “Movements, permanent change of sta- 
tion.” Any cut is contrary to the trend of costs which are rising. A 
large factor contributing to rising costs is increased transportation 
rates. Noncontrollable moves due to gains and losses of personnel are 
such a large part of the total that to apply the $9,177,000 cut to the 
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controllable moves area would have a drastically detrimental effect 
on morale and on the readiness of the Navy. 

8. Marine ety movements, permanent change of station—Amount 
aa $32,14 000; amount of reduction, $3,215,000, 

ice most travel is the result of the separations upon completion 
of enlistments or the completion by reservists of tours of active duty 
and replacement by new personnel accessions, any reduction would 
have to be effected by drastically extending tours of duty and cur- 
tailing formal school training. Such action is obviously unacceptable 
from the point of view of morale and the readiness of the Marine 
Corps. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, NAVY 


The Secretary of Defense now has full authority to determine what 
research and development work shall be conducted by each of the 
three services. Further, he has an extensive staff which conducts 
detailed reviews of the research and development program of the three 
services. He can and does direct the services not to conduct certain 
research and development projects and, when appropriate, withholds 
the funds programed for such projects. In addition, the program of 
the Navy has been reviewed by special committees using some of the 
best scientific, engineering, and military minds in the country. One 
such committee is the Technological Capabilities Panel of the Science 
Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization whose 
recommendations have had a definite effect upon the research and 
development program. Establishment of a single appropriation at 
the Secretary of Defense level would not make the existing powers 
more effective. It would undoubtedly complicate financial manage- 
ment without compensating benefits in the management of the 
program. 

While the Secretary of Defense controls research and development 
to insure the proper direction and balance in the Service programs 
and to eliminate unnecessary work and duplication, each service has 
specific responsibility for development of the weapons it will employ 
in battle. The most vital requirement of weapon development is that 
it be responsive to the operational needs of the military service. To 
remove control of weapon development from the military services 
would jeopardize the responsiveness of the development program to 
military requirements of the service. 

The Navy research and development budget request for fiscal year 
1958 will support only an austere program developed after thoughtful 
and studied consideration of the Navy’s current position and long- 
range objectives in the technological race for supremacy in weapons 
and equipment. Establishment of these objectives has been the work 
of the best scientific, engineering, and military minds available. The 
reduction of $37.4 million in this budget request recommended by the 
chamber of commerce would delay the accomplishment of these 
objectives. 

Specifically the chamber recommends a reduction of $9.9 million 
in the area of ships and small craft and related equipment in line 
with the orientation of our defense effort toward missiles and aircraft. 
The Navy considers the increased emphasis in th’s area directly in 
line with the current orientation of our defense efforts. Missiles and 
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aieraft find their most effective bases in ships at sea which are not 
subject to the vagaries of foreign policy and which do not constitute 
an invitation to an enemy to wreck our homeland in an effort to blunt 
our retaliatory response to his aggression. Employment of guided 
missiles and supersonic aircraft and defense of our own forces at sea 
demands a vast increase in our ability to detect enemy aircraft and 
missiles at longer ranges, to track these targets more accurately, to 
analyze and transmit data more rapidly, and to control our own 
missiles more effectively. The increase in the budget request for ships 
and small craft and related equipment reflects the Navy’s effort to 
provide these essential capabilities to the fleet. 

The chamber of commerce recommends a reduction in funds for 
development. of artillery and other weapons and related equipment. 
The Navy realizes the appropriateness of reducing the amount spent 
on guns. For this reason, the Navy request in this area is limited to 
$665,000 for development, in collaboration with the Army, of a boosted 
rocket launcher and its ammunition. The Marine Corps requires this 
item, which is helicopter transportable, as a support weapon in the 
vertical envelopment concept. 

Navy facilities for research and development are under constant 
critical examination both within the service and by various oftices of 
the Secretary of Defense. The workload at these facilities generally 
exceeds their capacity. ‘They contribute not only to the efforts of 
the Navy, but to those of the other services as well. Joint use of facili- 
ties is practiced wherever feasible. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


The chamber of commerce raises certain questions in connection with 
the procurement of both aircraft and ships and the facilities funds 
which directly support our air and ship operations. In addition, the 
chamber is concerned with the integration of the air programs of the 
Navy and Air Force. Before commenting on the specific questions 
raised by the chamber, it is important to first establish that the Navy’s 
weapons’ systems, whether they be associated with an air, sea, or under- 
water capability, are designed to meet specific missions assigned to the 
Navy by the Department of Defense or higher authority. Accord- 
ingly, the first and second questions may be answered as follows: 

(a) Aircraft procurement programs are subjected to exhaustive de- 
tailed reviews by representatives of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget. These reviews continue throughout the year 
and are both formal and informal reviews with the purpose of insuring 
that all practical economies from air integration are being effected. 

(6) Military requirements are reviewed from a production feasi- 
bility viewpoint, for fiscal implications, numerical accuracy, for dupli- 
cation, and, indeed, for practically every conceivable aspect. A con- 
siderable amount of information is supplied the review oflices pertain- 
ing to inventory of aircraft, requirements, expected losses, costs, and 
trends of aircraft programs. 

(c) Reliable and informative usage data is available and used in the 
Navy Department in determining requirements. Efforts to obtain 
this data in an even more timely fashion through electronic processing 
are meeting with success. 














(d@) The Navy is vitally interested in keeping aircraft as small as 
possible as long as they can perform the required mission. It gen- 
erally follows, however, that to obtain an aircraft with the required 
speed, endurance, and all-weather capability, a significant increase in 
size from that employed in World War IT is required. 

The shipbuilding and conversion program as presented in the Presi- 
dent’s badlget is essential to maintaining a powerful, modern Navy. 
The Navy’s World War II ships are wearing out. Their maintenance 
costs are steadily increasing. Where it is still economical and prac- 
tical to modernize an existing ship, we continue to do so. However, 
many new ships are needed. The fiscal year 1958 shipbuilding and 
conversion program has been critically examined. It is the minimum 
necessary to meet our most urgent needs in all types of ships and to 
provide weapons systems to carry out missions assigned to the Navy. 

The most important ship in this shipbuilding program is the nuclear- 
»owered attack carrier (with a nuclear plant costing approximately 
$85 million, not $200 million). It is the backbone of the Navy’s offen- 
sive power. It is the primary weapon system to control the sea. The 
success of any naval operation depends on gaining local air superiority. 
The carrier provides the means to accomplish this. Its fighter air- 
craft can gain air superiority over an area of many square miles. The 
extent of this area is sufficient to insure control of the air over any 
action at sea or in support of amphibious attacks. With regard to the 
construction of the drydock at Boston for these large aircraft carriers 
mentioned in the report, it is pointed out that the military public works 
program for fiscal year 1958 has not yet been forwarded to the Con- 
gress. However, the program to be submitted does not include the 
drydock in question. 

he inherent mobility of the carrier makes it most elusive in both 
offense and defense and the rugged construction of the attack carriers 
limits the damage from an attack. The ships are built to take punish- 
ment and have a good chance of surviving all but a direct nuclear hit. 
The topside structure is constructed to resist bomb blast, heat, and 
radiation. The interior of the ships are divided into many compart- 
ments with watertight bulkheads to provide maximum protection 
from underwater explosives. 

Carrier forces present a tough target to attack. Their offensive 
striking power enables them to strike any air or submarine threat at 
the source. They can fight their way through strong opposition. 

A carrier force can detect and destroy air or submarine threats 
which have been launched against them before these threats can 
reach their objectives. 

We intend to give enemy submarines no rest. In addition to early 
strikes against their bases we will mine their exits. Killer subma- 
rines will form barriers against them as these exits and other stra- 
tegic points. ret 

Hunter-killer groups, specialized in hunting and killing subma- 
rines, seek out and destroy submarines threatening our forces. Es- 
corts in company with the carriers and antisubmarine aircraft 
embarked destroy submarines in the vicinity of the force. 


Untrep Srares Arr Force Comments on Trstrwony or Perry M. 
SHOEMAKER FOR THE CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Subject 
RE BETS aS a Pen eg RE ENE 
Military personnel 
Research and development 
Reserve personnel 
Major procurement and production 
Military airlift 


pum tor 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ATR Force 
TAB A 
Activity: Operation of aircraft (p. 545) 


Amount requested $640, 000, 000 
Chamber recommendation___...__--------_ a 585, 000, 000 
Amount of reduction s 55, 000, 000 


On the basis of review and analysis of the generalized statements presented by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce in explanation of their recommenda- 
tions, it appears that they intended that fiscal year 1958 financing should be 
restricted to the level provided for in fiscal year 1957. They recognized some 
activities would generate increased requirements in fiscal year 1958, but indicated 
such increases should be offset by savings from improved management of opera- 
tion and maintenance, and adoption of a sound economy program. It is be- 
lieved the foregoing explanation fails to recognize that in the attainment of a 
modern air force certain operating costs will increase even though programed 
activity remains essentially unchanged. 

This budget program primarily provides for the cost of aircraft fuel and 
oil required to support flying operations. The increased funds requested for 
tiscal year 1958 are the direct result of bringing into the inventory the new high- 
performance aircraft, primarily jet, which industry is producing for the Air 
Force. On an hourly basis, these aircraft consume considerably more fuel than 
the older aircraft which they replace. As an example, to change from a B-26 
to a B-66 means going from a cost of $30 per hour for aviation gasoline to a cost 
of $114 an hour for jet fuel. The B—52 aircraft is another example. Its aircraft 
fuel and oil cost is $330 per flying hour, whereas the B-36 cost is $272. On this 
basis, even though the B-52 program is only partially implemented, in fiscal year 
1958 the cost of fuel for these aircraft will be more than the cost for the B-36 
aircraft during the year of the B-36’s greatest utilization. 


Activity: Logistical support (p. 545) 


Amount requested_____________ , $1, 574, 861, 900 
Chamber recommendation 1, 464, 200, 000 
Amount of reduction________ ox ciate li al a ae a aD ae 110, 661, 000 


The increase of $110.6 million for logistic support in fiscal year 1958 over 1957 
is due primarily to increased cost of depot maintenance and the mandatory re- 
quirement to make provision in the estimate for the first time for the Air Force’s 
contribution to the civil-service retirement fund pursuant to Public Law 854, 84th 
Congress. The latter requirement is estimated to cost approximately $20.1 mil- 
lion for depot maintenance activities and $22.5 for other logistic support activi- 
ties. 

The following table shows a fiscal year comparison of requirements for the 
logistical support program distributed between depot maintenance activities and 
other logistical support activities. 


{In millions] 


1957 estimate | 1958 estimate} Increase 
| 


ete A ae 
Depot maintenance activities pekesasi és $661.0 | $768. 8 $107.8 
Other logistical support activities . __. adie sl 803. 3 | 806. 1 | 2.8 


Total logistical support program __- 1, 464. 3 | 1, 574.9 | 110.6 
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The increased requirement for depot maintenance in fiscal year 
1958 is directly attributable to the ever-increasing cost involved in the 
maintenance of newer and more complex turboprop and jet-type air- 
craft inventory and related ground equipment. The increasing com- 
plexity of airborne and ground electronics-equipment utilized by the 
Air Force is also having a 1 direct effect on the increase in funds flit Flaw 
for depot maintenance. 

Modern jet aircraft have 10 times greater thickness of wing covering 
than comparable World War II and interim jet aircraft, 10 times the 
electrical wiring, 9 times the electronic units, and 5 times the weight of 
electronic equipment. This in turn means increased man- hours and 
skills required and their resultant higher costs. 

The increased programed requirements for depot maintenance over 
fiscal year 1957 have been partially absorbed by improved-management 
techniques. Specifically the implementation of the work- measurement 
program in the Air Materiel Command resulted in productivity in- 
crease of 14 percent between January 1955 and November 1956. The 
total maintenance engineer ing-production output within all of the 
zone of interior depots is some 52 million direct labor man-hours 
annually. These savings are significant. Further refinements of this 
management system will reflect even greater savings in future years. 

The Air Force fiscal year 1958 estimate provides “for accomplishing 
49 percent of the depot-maintenance program by commercial contract. 
It is Air Force policy to utilize industry to the extent necessary in the 
accomplishment of depot-maintenance requirements which exceed the 
USAF depot work-force capability. Work projects which are not 
critical to the development of an in-being readiness support within 
the Air Force depot system are fully contracted to industry. For 
example, we are contracting for depot maintenance of all commercial- 
type items as office equipment and machine tools. We are also contract- 
ing all of the IRAN and depot-level modification requirements for our 
older and administrative-type aircraft, such as the C-47 and C-54 
aircraft. During the coming fiscal year we plan to seek contractual 
sources for a part of the overhaul wor ‘kload on our R-3350 and R-4360 
engines which are used on the C-119’s and B-50’s, respectively. If 
satisfactory sources are obtained we will gradually phase these engines 
out for complete contractual ace omplishment. In the jet aircraft and 
engine area we are currently contracting our total requirements for 
F-80 aircraft and J-33 and J-35 jet engines. 

The increase of $2.8 million in the fiscal year 1958 estimate for 
“Other logistic support activities” actually represents a decrease of 
$19.7 million in requirements from the fise al year 1957 program, when 
it is recognized that the estimate includes $22.5 million for the Air 
Force’s contribution to the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Although the workload in Air Force “Logistic support activities” 
has steadily increased, the fiscal year 1958 civilian- -personnel program 
has been reduced 2,731 man-years below the fiscal year 1957 program 
as a result of various management improvements and other consid- 
erations. 

Examples of management improvements are: 

(a) Hi-Valu program.—A system prov iding better management on 
costly items of supply by determining requirements more fr equently, 
and more rigidly controlling existing assets. Conversely, we are 
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giving greatly increased impetus to our corollary program of reducing 
controls over “dime store” items. 

(2) Retail sales stores.—A simplified system of procuring and issu- 
ing the common items of supply that are authorized for local purchase. 

(c) Transceiver system.—A system by which a machine record requi- 
sition card can be reproduced at a distant point. The transmitter and 
receiver are connected by telephone or radio. This system reduced the 
manpower and time required to process a requisition from overseas 
bases to zone of interior depots from several days to a matter of hours. 

(d) Mechanical systems.—-Savings in manpower are being reflected 
as a result of expanded utilization of mechanical systems such as con- 
veyor systems, monorails, pneumatic tubes, elevators, and power 
sweepers. 

A basic prerequisite to any review of the logistics organizations of 
the military services is an understanding of the fact that these systems 
have been tailored to meet the operational requirements of each of the 
military services. It must be clearly understood that the only reason 
for the existence of the logistical organizations of the military service 
is to provide support for the combat forces under wartime conditions, 
with the speed and responsiveness which would be mandatory under 
these conditions. The varying combat missions of the services require 
different logistical systems for their support; a system which would be 
responsive to the needs of one service would not be adequate to meet 
the requirements of another. The logistical system required to sup- 
port the wartime operations of the Air Force must be one that prosent 
instantaneous supply support on a worldwide basis immediately on the 
initiation of hostilities. 

Within this context, the military services are taking all possible 
actions to effect economy of operation through the cross-servicing of 
common logistical supplies and services and the establishment of the 
single manager plan. One of the major actions taken in implement- 
ing the cross-servicing of common logistical supplies and services was 
the consummation on December 30, 1955, of a joint agreement on 
interservice supply support. The purpose of the joint agreement 
was to (1) develop maximum exchange of existing assets among the 
services at the inventory control level to preclude unnecessary new 
procurement; and (2) to develop maximum interservice supply sup- 
port at the user level to minimize the number of supply facilities and 
amount of stock required for support of all using activities of the four 
services. 

Another major action taken to improve management of common 
supply and service activities was the establishment of the single man- 
ager concept of operation. It is believed that this concept can accom- 
plish the benefits of the Hoover Commission report without creating 
another echelon of management. To date, the single manager concept 
has been established for four commodity areas: subsistence, clothing, 
and textiles, medical material, and petroleum. In addition, this con- 
cept has also been extended to three service areas: zone of interior 
land traffic, sea transportation, and air transportation. 


Activity, training support (p. 545) 


Amount requested____----~- ae eee ow $382, 603, 000 
Chamber recommendation _ 858, 900, 000 
Amount of reduction................- ; ‘i : ; 23, 703, 000 
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Chamber comment: (a) Curtailing the program providing pro- 
fessional education to qualify personnel for positions of greater 
responsibility. 

The objective of the USAF professional education program is to 

rovide appropriate military education for selected officers by prepar- 
ing these officers to competently assume key command and staff posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility commensurate with their career 
progression. Pre-Korean requirements for professional education 
were based on a 25,000 regular officer structure supplemented by 15,000 
Reserve officers. ‘These requirements were not fulfilled due to: (1) 
fluctuations in manpower and funds; (2) the Korean war. Since 1950, 
the officer strength has increased to 137,500. The authorized augmen- 
tation will permit a graduated increase in regular officer strength from 
the present 25,000 to a level not to exceed 69,425. Simultaneously, the 
number of graduates of professional education schools has declined. 
Quality has been emphasized at the expense of quantity. However, in 
view of the rapidly increasing need for a better educated regular 
officer corps, the rapid technological advances, the increases in the 
regular officer structure resulting from augmentation, and the increase 
in the complex nature of the responsibilities of commanders and their 
staffs at all levels of command, there is a requirement for an increase 
in the quantity of professional education graduates without sacrificing 
quality. These were the conclusions of : 

(a) A research project conducted at the Air University early in 
1956. 

(6) The Rawlings board, a group of 12 general officers representing 
Headquarters, USAF, and major commands within the ZI, who 
critically reviewed USAF professional education programs in Octo- 
ber 1956. 

(c) The 1956 Board of Visitors, a group of leading civilian educa- 
tors who annually examine all aspects of the USAF professional 
education program. 

Chamber comment: (¢) Curtailing flight training for military per- 
eet assigned to support activities and no longer eligible for combat 

uty. 

The Air Force does not provide flight training for military person- 
nel no longer eligible for combat duty. The primary duty of all rated 
personnel is to be qualified and eligible for combat duty. The fact that 
they are temporarily assigned to support activities during war or 
peace does not remove them from combat eligibility. The Air Force 
through a series of screenings and proficiency tests (flying evaluation 
boards, flying status review boards, physical examinations, proficiency, 
and instrument checks) removes from flying status those individuals 
who lack competence or are no longer eligible for active combat duty. 

Chamber comment: (d) Integrating administrative, professional, 
and technical training programs, when such training is needed, among 
the military services. 

The elimination of duplication of effort among the services has been 
studied by the Hoover Commission and other high-level groups. The 
results of these studies are in the hands of DOD and it is believed that 
any comment relative to the implementation of same should come 
from that level. 
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Chamber comment: (¢) Replacing military personnel with career 
civilians in the training establishment. 

The Air Force has a continuing policy for the utilization of civilians 
in positions not requiring military persons, and in keeping with the 
normal 8 hours a day employment criteria associated with civilian 
employment. The correct civilian-military mix does offer sufficient 
flexibility to adequately encompass the civilian career suggestion of- 
fered consistent with maintaining a force suitably controlled and 
trained for combat mission accomplishment. 

It is vitally important that the Air Force maintain professional de- 
velopment avenues for the military as well as professional technical 
knowledge in the training structure. At the present time distribution 
of military skills in support areas would tend to intensify the ZI 
backup necessary to support overseas missions. Inevitably when this 
occurs, we have personnel instability and excessive retraining require- 
ments. Such civilianization must therefore be made in areas that 
would not aggravate this situation, and be a normal part of the existing 
program of introducing civilians wherever possible in functional areas 
adaptable to their use. 

Excessive substitutions would in addition to control, stability, and 
careering disadvantages, aggravate O. & M. fundings and certainly 
be disadvantageous in consideration of the vulnerability of budgetary 
actions. It should be understood, however, that the substitution of 
civilians for military personnel would further increase the cost in 
training support since civilian personnel are paid from the O. & M. 
appropriation. 

Activity: Operational support (p. 545) 





iN I haiti hc th censinrit emivincnin bh anteg ihm dipiatnaniobiteinion $1, 290, 215, 000 
RE | NR i. cates in grit caivnsseitn ta dod elem at crane 1, 079, 500, 000 
BIIOCURSC. CF FOGG c cence nn now gu adsense onan 210, 715, 000 


There are multiple reasons for increased operations and maintenance 
costs to support our Air Forces in fiscal year 1958. New weapons are 
only one of many causes for the cited increase. 

With establishment of our 137 wing objective in 1953, a massive 
phased Aha was developed to provide the personnel, equipment, 
and facilities tosupport this force. Russian development of an atomic 
strike capability on the United States brought about an immediate and 
imperative requirement to improve our defense capability. To this 
end we have brought into being a worldwide radar defense net, char- 
acterized by the DEW line, SAGE system, and interceptor forces. 
The military construction program, approved and funded by Congress, 
which was required to position and house our global forces, has brought 
on new real estate, buildings, hangars, runways, parking areas, and 
other such facilities all over the world. Many entirely new bases and 
radars have come into being and facilities in being have been expanded. 
As in any industrial expansion, a requirement for proportionate in- 
crease in operating and maintenance costs is axiomatic. New bases, 
radar stations, and gap fillers require heavy expenditure of O. & M. 
funds to prestock supplies, buy initial equipment, and meet all other 
costs involved in getting a new installation into operation. 

Proportionate increases to support this buildup have not been made 
available. The Director of the Budget stated to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee last year that we were $340 million short in the O. & M. 
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appropriation in fiscal year 1956. We needed about $4.1 billion in 
fiscal year 1956 instead of the $3.7 billion which was available. ‘This 
made it necessary to defer maintenance of real property, postpone 
major repair projects, reduce inventories, and curtail supporting ac- 
tivities. We entered fiscal year 1957 with a built-in deficit and funds 
which we felt would be adequate on a barely-get-by basis with further 
belt-tightening necessary. However, substantial unforeseen require- 
ments have developed in fiscal year 1957 not matched by offsetting 
slippages. Examples are: 


Unbudgeted 
requirement 
Program (million) 

Epeere * WO a ei fa ein lib inh ec enti $25.9 
TN ie BOISE 08 chai ried il ith athe tte chica tight meee ne bine tame 56. 1 
a oe oa lao named naptainwen coaaion 16. 2 
a em ncan ene edremians deaommaden oat 27.0 
Bmersency-repaira (typnoon damage) .~.....-. ~~... 52. ee 5.8 
ee meeremnen mene JET i eh eaten down 5. 2 
ee a a oi eh ikitk iid egi asim ecsannencwemn 5. 0 
DT IE 118 Te AE OR bird os ene nice wenn gg ine nedsnenbane=e 4.6 
age aed Gah SMA ON Sf. eae a hia thes pal a Reine at SARS sai eee MLE RP A 3.6 
, GE OIONN DIES 5 aiigent a oap ewe ce nese lnkesecs ti 3.6 


This list is not all inclusive nor is the year ended. It does not tak 
into account the rising cost of living index. Analysis shows that 
through last November, the average cost index was 3.5 percent over 
the fiscal year 1956 average. This adds between $90 million and $100 
million to our O. & M. support eosts. 

The effect of the fiscal year 1957 deficit has caused us to defer opera- 
tional status of 3 bases and 18 radar stations into fiscal year 1958. 
Only minimum support can be given to missions of highest priority 
and it has been necessary to effect substantial reductions in flying 
during the last quarter of fiscal year 1957. Continued deferred pro- 
curement of needed equipment and supplies and inability to main- 
tain support and personnel facilities has a bad effect on recruitment 
and retention of personnel. In the O. & M. appropriation we recog- 
nize requirements in fiscal year 1957 which are about one-half billion 
dollars over our appropriated amount. The effect of this shortage 
amounts to impaired combat capability. 

Against this background, the outlook for fiscal year 1958 is bleak. 
Assuming that the full amount which we have requested is appro- 
priated, we will not be in any better shape financially than we were 
in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. Our defense program is still growing. 
The increase in dollar requirements from year to year to support 
operational requirements cannot be directly related on a percentage 
basis to the wing and base buildup. Such programs as the distant 
early warning line and the semiautomatic ground environment system 
for defense are very expensive and tend to distort the increase in opera- 
tional support fund requirements. We must support new costs stem- 
ing from the expansion of facilities during the past and present fiscal 
years, and cost of living index continues to rise. It does not appear 
reasonable to contemplate a reduction in operational support from 
$1,143 billion, which is our current financial plan to the $1,079,500 
recommended by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Our program is under constant review to eliminate all but vital 
requirements and to obtain maximum force within dollar limitations. 
Reduction of our fiscal year 1958 request can only result in a decrease 
in deterrent, retaliatory, and defense efforts. 
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Activity: Medical Support (p. 545) 
Amount requested $108, 416, 000 
Chamber recommendation 
Amount of reduction 

A total dollar cost comparison as made by the chamber has lead to 
the conclusion that a reduction of $11 million can be made in the Air 
Force estimate. However, the summary of funds fails to give recogni- 
tion to the myriad details, requirements determinations, and other 
numerous considerations involved in preparing budget estimates, 

The chamber’s comparison of the dollar amounts reflected in the 
fiscal year 1957 program as against amounts contained in the fiscal 
year 1958 budget request is misleading, inasmuch as the additional 
costs for care of dependents as enacted under Public Law 569, 84th 
Congress, are not included in the fiscal year 1957 estimate of $76,894,- 
000. The latest cost estimate for implementation of this act for 
approximately 7 months in fiscal year 1957 is $25,878,000 over the 
amount now reflected in the current year column, thus the adjusted 
total medical service costs during fiscal year 1957 are $102,771,695. 

A comparison of the adjusted total, $102,771,695, with the fiscal 
year 1958 estimate of $108,400,000, reduces the budget increase to 
$5,644,000 over fiscal year 1957. This increase includes full year 
support of the dependent medical care legislation; initial Air Force 
contributions into the civil service fund for civilian employees in 
accordance with Public Law 854, 84th Congress; and, support for the 
increased number of medica] facilities required to sustain the Air 
Force mission. 

The Chamber’s proposal to integrate the medical services has been 
the subject of a series of studies over the past years. These studies 
have been unanimous in their recommendations for adherence to the 
following in the organization of the medical programs of the Armed 
Forces: 

(a) Service identification of the medical services at operational 
level. 

(6) Adherence to the primary military concept of command re- 
sponsibility. 

(c) Centralized, coordinated policy administration with decen- 
tralized operation. 

(d7) Centralized policy and planning under civilian control at De- 
partment of Defense Jevel, as currently exemplified by the Armed 
Forces Medical Policy Council. 

In regard to the chamber’s proposals, the prime military concept 
of command provides the commander at all echelons a certain opera- 
tional independence which is essential to the successful performance 
of any military mission. A commander must have control of the 
means to discharge his responsibilities. 

Clear cut single command and reporting channels are also manda- 
tory if the most effective military management is to be obtained. The 
military services have found that. the control by coordinated adminis- 
tration at top level and decentralization of operations at lower level, 
as generally practiced by business and industry, is equally applicable 
to their own organization. The Department of Defense provides this 
top-level coordination and operations are assigned to lower echelons. 

In the field of cross-servicing, the Air Force makes maximum use 
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of the facilities of the Army and Navy as well as facilities of other 
Government agencies. In many cases sick call and emergency care 
are the only types of medical care provided on a base while definitive 
hospitalization is rendered by others. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that the Air Force has a requirement at each of its active 
flying bases for a treatment facility and professional staff capable of 
caring for personnel involved in aircraft and other accidents. 

The proposal to regionalize would require that the severely injured 
personnel be transported many miles, and in several instances, through 
thick city traffic to the designated hospital facility. This creates an 
obvious increased requirement for personnel to provide the transpor- 
tation requirement with all the increased inconvenience to the patient 
and the increased cost of operation. A more damaging factor is the 
increased professional risk to the injured by having to transport them 
to a location where they may receive treatment, possibly at the expense 
of their lives. 

The Air Force is not responsible for the central procurement of 
medical supplies, therefore, savings are not possible in this area. In 
addition, it is difficult to rationalize any advantages resulting from the 
establishment of one supply system for nontactical operations and 
another for tactical operations. The establishment of such, would in 
fact, complicate our current supply system without any obvious ad- 
vantages. The medical supply requirements contained in the budget 
estimate of the medical support program are on a consumption basis. 
Accordingly, expenses for medical supply consumption will not. be 
reduced whether the source of supply is from a single manager or a 
supply system that embraces the armed services and the civilian medi- 
cal arms of the Government. 


Activity: Servicewide support (p. 545) 


OTIS, OERONUNE eee Rie ce ne deiccceeal non lun dnse es. BIZ, Oe ee 
I ON id iss Shia ati bie thane Cad wie be eles 202, 253, 000 
Nec cpcntbak caiman Maal nih cnaneeencceng ba reciarbonls aaccoinacl 20, 388, 000 


The chamber’s recommended reduction of $20,388,000 in the service- 
wide support program is based upon the general reasons that it is not 
understood why an increase is necessary and, in view of improved 
management, that it should be possible to absorb increased require- 
ments within a level financial program. 

The chamber has recognized that operation and maintenance costs 
have increased because of new weapons. In addition, we also point 
out that expansion and modernization of existing systems and sup- 
porting programs to meet continental air defense requirements and 
Air Force readiness capabilities are other major factors which con- 
tribute to increased operation and maintenance fund requirements. 

The impact of these latter actions is reflected in the increase of 
$20,388,000 under the servicewide support program. To provide the 
commercial communications services required to effectively link the 
newly activated SAGE locations and A. C. & W. facilities of the 
air defense system, an additional $10,750,200 is required in fiscal year 
1958. Our intelligence and planning efforts must also keep pace with 
developments in all fields of tactical, strategic, and technical informa- 
tion which constitute our need for $2,530,000 for commercial contracts 
to augment our air intelligence production program. The balance of 
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this program increase, $6,513,100, is related to a new requirement to 
support civil service retirement fund contributions which, in prior 
years, has been included in the budget estimate of another Government 
agency. 

The Air Force is continually taking advantage of all reductions 
resulting from improved management actions. Under this budget 
program civilian personnel requirements have been reduced 521 man- 
years since fiscal year 1956. The gradual introduction of electronic 
accounting machines and automatic communications switching equip- 
ment have made it possible to reassign military personnel to other 
operational fields. Temporary duty travel requirements associated 
with Headquarters USAF, the field extension offices, and the major 
air command headquarters, ‘have been reduced 10 percent or $1 million 
since fiscal year 1956. These few examples of management actions 
illustrate the continuous effort to reduce the cost of overall servicewide 
support in the Air Force. However, the rapid expansion of our de- 
fense and combat readiness programs in order to keep pace with tech- 
nological developments have introduced major fund requirements 
which have exceeded all possible reductions considered in the develop- 
ment of our fiscal year 1958 estimate. 


Activity: Contingencies (p. 545) 


Amount requested ppsccninngien spaeentissieipalteisiiii -. $6, 264, 000 
Chamber recommendation_- peri eae : 
Amount of reduction pda , 264, 000 

The chamber’s recommended elimination of the entire contingencies 
program of $6,264,000 is based upon the conclusion reached in review 
of the Navy’s estimate that these funds are requested solely to take 
care of unforeseen contingencies. In the Air Force estimate, however, 
the chamber has not recognized that contingencies funds report the 
expenses of established and continuing activities. 

Specifically, these activities include the air intelligence mission, 
special investigative services involving counterintelligence and secu- 
rity background matters, the conduct of industrial, inter-American 
and local base-community relations programs, and congressional 
travel. In the performance of these functions the Air Force requires 
authority to pay extraordinary expenses which are clearly different 
from those authorized under the regul: ar appropriations. Further, 
the security nature of some of these missions and activities impose 
the necessity to classify sensitive transactions to avoid compromise. 
Emergency military situations may also necessitate the immediate 
utilization of these funds, on the sole authority of the Secretary to 
advance the interests of the Air Force and the Nation. 

Under policies and procedures established by the Secretary, con- 
tingencies funds are directly administered and controlled to meet the 
extraordinary and classified situations encountered in the conduct 
of daily operations. 
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Military personnel (pp. 28-33) 


1. The chamber recommended a reduction of $157,710,000 for the 
military-personnel appropriation on the basis of the following: 

(a) Better utilization of military personnel, 

(6) Eliminating nonessential jobs, 

(c) Eliminating excessive rotation and duplicate staffing, and 

(dz) Cutting down on wasteful and unnecessary travel and move- 
ment of personal effects. 

. The following comments are made concerning their application 
to the Air Force: 

(a) As of June 30, 1957, the Air Force will have 65 percent of its 
milit ary manpower in the operating forces; 18 percent will be in the 
training category; 14 percent in the supporting category; and 3 per- 
cent in the transients, patients, and foreign-activities category. It is 
noted that the training category is second only to the operating cate- 
gory in the use of military manpower. Retention of skilled manpower 
is one of the major problems confronting the Air Force at this time. 
An improvement in the retention rate of military personnel beyond 
the minimum period of obligated service has a favorable impact on 
the operational effectiveness of the Air Force as well as upon reducing 
cost In the training establishment. The Air Force is directing con- 

certed effort toward retaining military personnel. 

(6) As indicated 1 in the attached chart (enclosure No. 1) the Air 
Force will have increased its combat structure from 95 wings in 
1952 to 137 wings by end fiscal year 1957 with an attending reduction 
in auasy manpower. 

The distribution of military personnel by functional category 

es ‘ts the success of the Air Force in diverting an ever-increasing 

ratio of military personnel into the oper rating forces. In this manner. 

the Air Force has been able to absorb the increasing requirements 

generated by new combat and operating forces without substantial 

increases in military personnel normally to be expected in such a major 
expansion. 

(d) To accomplish this expansion from 95 wings to 137 wings and 
at the same time to provide for the increased cost. of new and more 
complex weapons systems under a level manpower ceiling has dictated 
that the Air Force secure the optimum utilization of all its manpower 
resources. Some of these efforts and the results attained are listed 
below : 

(1) The Air Force functional utilization system was implemented 
during the latter part of fiscal year 1954. All Air Force workloads 
are included in one or another of defined functions. Criteria or rates 
(i. e., allowances) have been developed for each function and reflect 
the cost of each function under a current state of effectiveness. Under 
this system, improved utilization is achieved and nonessential jobs and 
duplicating staffing are identified and eliminated. The success of this 
system is reflected in its adoption by the Subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization and Departmental] Management of the House of Repre- 
sentative’s Committee on Post Office and Civil Service and announced 
in its report of August 6, 1956. 








(2) Air Force programs for the review of authorizations and 
hiring: 

(a) Civilian vacancy review requires that each civilian position 
vacated be reviewed for essentiality by both the manpower officer 
and the supervisory official at the operating level before hiring 
action is instituted. 

(6) Manpower utilization review is conducted by all com- 
manders and supervisory officials annually of all authorized posi- 
tions, military and civilian, to determine the essentiality of these 
positions irrespective of whether they are filled or unfilled posi- 
tions. These programs have resulted in diverting manpower 
resources from less essential to more essential positions. 

(c) The Air Force program to control supervisory and high 
graded civilian positions: This program, in addition to controlling 
civilian grades, prevents and controls duplicating staffing. 

(3) Project Native Son substituted approximately 23,000 low-priced 
natives for an equivalent number of military personnel. 

(4) Base-mechanization program: Mechanization processes at Air 
Force bases have resulted in approximately 1,700 manpower savings. 

(5) Management engineering projects have resulted in increased 
production effectiveness in Air Force depots, aircraft maintenance, and 
air freight terminal operations. A notable example of this work is 
in the depot maintenance project. This was initiated at Sacramento 
Air Depot in California in 1953. The work was completed in 1956 
and has since been installed in all Air Materiel Command Depot main- 
tenance activities in the United States. As a result of this effort, the 
effectiveness of the AMC direct labor across the board in this function 
has increased from 54 to 81 percent. This represents a 50-percent 
increase in effectiveness and means that the present direct labor depot 
maintenance force of 66,361 is now doing the work that would have 
required almost 100,000 laborers before the new system was installed. 

(6) Project Wring-out is a program to identify areas of lesser 
essentiality for curtailment or elimination (12,350 savings end fiseal 
year 1957). 

(e) Further evidence of Air Force efforts toward better utilization 
of military as well as civilian personnel is reflected in manpower 
surveys conducted. As recently as last summer, an intensive sample 
survey of 10,000 business-type positions was made to determine 
whether these categories of personnel are being properly used in the 
positions under question. The basic conclusion of this survey was 
that Air Force policy on the use of military and civilian personnel 
is sound and is being effectively implemented. Essentially this policy 
is that within fund limitations and authorized ceilings, civilian per- 
sonnel will be utilized to the maximum extent possible to fill all 
types of positions including advisory, technical, and supervisory posi- 
tions, which do not require military incumbents for reasons of law 
training for future military assignment, security, discipline, rota- 
tion, or combat readiness; which do not require a military back- 
ground for successful performance of the duties involved; which do 
not entail unusual hours not normally associated with civilian em- 
ployment; which do not involve the accomplishment of relations 
between components of the military services and the public in which 
it is desirable that the contact be accomplished by uniformed per- 
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sonnel; and which do not present problems of civilian employment 
due to adverse labor markets or other factors affecting the employ- 
ment of civilians. 

(f) In recognition of the merits of employing civilians to the 
maximum practicable extent, the Air Force has devoted continuous 
attention toward the evolvement of a philosophy on the use of mili- 
tary and civilians which is directed at achieving the best combined 
utilization of these personnel, in the interest of efficient and effective 
mission accomplishment. A detailed discussion of this philosophy and 
its application to Air Materiel Command, as an example, appear un- 
der enclosures 2 and 3. 

(g) Air Force programs to improve effectiveness of manpower 
utilization have been in operation for a number of years. Recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission have been given careful 
consideration by the Air Force and, when appropriate, have been 
incorporated in the Air Force management program. Better utiliza- 
tion of military personnel has been and will continue to be an Air 
Force management objective. However, it appears from Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s observations that the program to achieve better utilization 
of military personnel was still to be undertaken, whereas, in fact, 
most of this area has been carefully explored and management im- 
provements instituted to achieve a well balanced force. From fiscal 
year 1954 through fiscal year 1957, over 160,000 manpower spaces 
(military and civilian) have been reclaimed chiefly from support and 
training forces to achieve additional Air Force wings. Cognizance 
must be taken that reduction of support-type manpower authoriza- 
tions below the point necessary to sustain operating forces cannot 
be accepted without curtailing the operating force capabilities. The 
reductions recommended by Mr. Shoemaker are not compatible with 
the mission and operations of the Air Force. Reduction in funds as 
recommended cannot be expected to be made available by such actions 
in view of the progress made by the Air Force in these areas over the 
past few years. 

With respect to the recommended reduction of 10 percent 
($22,710,000) in the Air Force requirement for permanent change 
of station travel for fiscal year 1958, comments are as follows: 

The recommendation proposes that a 10 percent reduction could be 
made in permanent change of station travel requirements by ”elimi- 
nating excessive rotation, cutting down on wasteful and unnecessary 
ek and movement of personal effects.” Further, it was pointed 
out that “millions could be saved annually” by reducing officer rota- 
tion, particularly between “support” and “tactical” activities. 

First of all, on is no meal policy in the Air Force requiring 
the movement of personnel out of specialized skills for the purpose 
of broadening. Air Force rotation in the vast majority of assign- 
ments is either in the primary skill of an officer or in an additional 
skill which he possesses within the same occupational field. The Air 
Force personnel system moves officers when an actual requirement 
for their services at some other location is considered more important 
than where the officers are presently located. In other words, Air 
Force officers are moved or rotated to satisfy specific Air Force re- 
quirements generated in the main by the following factors: 








1. Overseas requirements. 

2. Activation of new units, bases, or activities. 

3. Upgrading or refresher training requirements. 

4. Replacement for similarly qualified officers leaving the 
service. 

Unless one of the above-named factors interrupted his assignment, 
an Air Force officer (except those officers in the Washington area 
whose tours are limited to 4 years by law) could, by current policy, 
continue to be assigned at 1 location in 1 occupational field. If and 
when the Air Force completes its current expansion and achieves a 
stabilized force as well as a stabilized program, our current policies 
should satisfy the objectives of this recommendation. 

One departure from the normal procedure of retaining personnel 
within an occupational field is the periodic necessity to return rated 
personnel to the “cockpit” to insure retention of rated skills and 
provide for refresher training and familiarization with new equip- 
ment. Current policies encourage the reassignment of these rated 
personnel to “cockpit” duties when they have been assigned continu- 
ously for 6 or more years in other duties. At the termination of such 
a rated tour of from 1 to 3 years, these officers are then eligible to 
return to their specialized areas. 

Of the total amount of money required for permanent change of 
station travel for fiscal year 1958, 66 percent is for direct support 
of United States commitments overseas; 10 percent is for maintain- 
ing combat readiness in continental United States based units; the 
remaining 24 percent is for the procurement, training, and separation 
of personnel in support of the combat forces, both overseas and in 
the United States. 

Approximately one-third of the Air Force military personnel are 
deployed overseas to meet operational and strategic commitments in 
support of national policy. The size, composition, and location of 
forces are determined primarily by decisions emanating from the 
National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. To fulfill 
the Air Force’s responsibility to maintain these forces in a fully 
manned, combat-ready status at all times, a steady flow of replace- 
ments is required, as well as the occasional redeployment of complete 
units because of changes in world conditions which affect interna- 
tional commitments. 

As a travel economy measure, Air Force personnel are authorized 
and encouraged to extend their overseas tours in the same area up to a 
period of 48 months and in certain instances further extension is pos- 
sible. This permits greater stability in the overseas commands and 
at the same time reduces the number of personnel who must be re- 
assigned to meet overseas requirements. Since the inception of this 
policy in February 1954, over 45,000 officers and airmen have extended 
their overseas tours by an average of 9 months. Early return of 
military personnel, prior to the completion of the prescribed duration 
of overseas tours of duty, are permitted only in exceptional cases. 
Also, a second consecutive overseas tour has been authorized for vol- 
unteers upon completion of a normal overseas tour. This will reduce 
the frequency of movement of personnel to and from overseas. 

School graduates are used to the maximum extent to meet overseas 
requirements and overseas returnees are selected where possible for 








attendance at service schools. This minimizes the movement of per- 
sonnel from intermediate assignments. Volunteers are selected for 
overseas duty to the maximum extent possible. These volunteers are 
required to possess sufficient service retainability to complete a full 
overseas tour thereby reducing permanent change of station move- 
ments in providing replacement. personnel. 

Upon the permanent change of station return of units from over- 
seas to the zone of interior, personnel with long service and overseas 
retainability are reassigned within the overseas theater. The units 

returning at reduced strength, are thus manned by personnel with 
short retainability. Air Force headquarters continually analyzes the 
programs and schedules involving the deployment and redeployment 
of units and personnel with the objective of consolidating and mini- 
mizing the travel requirements. 

The second largest requirement for travel is for the procurement, 
training, and separation of personnel necessary to man our worldwide 
Air Force. Because of the highly technical nature of most jobs in 
the Air Force, almost every man must have some type of specialized 
training before he becomes a productive member of a combat or sup- 
port organization. This training generates movements. For exam- 
ple, for airmen during their first 4 -year enlistment, the number of 
moves average 1.5 per man per year. In contrast, however, during 
the second and successive enlistments, the average drops to less than 
0.5 per man per year. Similar experience occurs among young ROTC 
officers during their terms of obligated service. Here, the movement 

‘ate averages 1.3 moves per officer per year, wher eas the rate drops 
to 0.5 moves per officer per year after 4 years’ service. 

To provide better utilization of reenlistees and to preclude un- 
necessary permanent change of station movements, procedures have 
been established requiring that major air commanders furnish two 
station listings to all recruiting offices. One list shows the Air Force 
specialties and the appropriate Air Force bases to which reenlistees 
may be assigned in unlimited numbers. The second list shows Air 
Force specialists and the appropriate bases to which only a limited 
number of reenlistees may be assigned. This system reduces reas- 
signments caused by overmanning. 

Careful screening procedures have been established to preclude 
permanent changes ‘of station moves of personnel nearing retirement 
or separation. ‘Also those personnel, vulnerable for overseas duty 
before completion of another normal ‘tour at a second station in the 
United States, are not transferred. 

The third and smallest requirements for permanent change of sta- 
tion travel is for movements between units based in the continental 
United States. The major causes for the frequency of these move- 
ments are the activation of new units, the conversion to new weapons 
systems because of advances in technology, and the opening of new 
bases in accordance with our buildup and conversion programs. To 
determine causes of this required movement, a study was made of the 
number of individual moves necessary during the activation, buildup, 
and deployment overseas of a troop-carrier wing. The results of this 
study showed a total of 7,211 moves were made during a 3-year 
period—an average of 1.5 moves per man per year. 
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In consonance with the intent of the Congress, the Air Force has 
enforced strictly a policy that personnel who are entitled to a dis- 
location allowance will not be moved more than once each fiscal year, 
except to and from schools, unless approval is obtained from the 
Secretary of the Air Force. This approval is granted only upon a 
finding by the Secretary that exigencies of the service in each case 
require a second move. The administration of this policy virtually 
prohibits field commanders from ordering more than once each fiscal 
year the permanent change of station movement of individuals who 
would otherwise be entitled to a dislocation allowance. 

Another action.taken in the interest of stability is the special moni- 
toring of the assignment of officers in certain specialized functions 
where longer than normal tenure is particularly advantageous to the 
Air Force. For instance special emphasis is placed on “the assign- 
ment control of officers engaged in research and development activities, 
Strategic Air Command key personnel, nuclear weapons officers, Air 
Force “headquarters personnel, key supply managers at each base, 
various types of instructors, and other officers engaged in similar 
activities. In most of these special categories of controlled assign- 
ments, the average length of assignment at one location is from 3 to 
4 years, but is sometimes longer if a movement is not forced earlier 
by more urgent requirements elsewhere. 

In an effort to reduce movement to an absolute minimum, the Air 
Force has studied and restudied all phases of its travel program, and 
is continuing every day to develop and implement policies and pro- 
cedures that will improve our travel picture. Air Staff members and 
major commanders are constantly working toward the goal of greater 
stability and less movement of personnel. 

In view of the foregoing, it is inconceivable that the Air Force can 
absorb the proposed reduction in the fiscal year 1958 budget require- 
ments without “impairing our total military strength and our ability 
to deter any threats to our national security,” as suggested in the 
recommendation of Mr. Perry M. Shoemaker, government operations 
committee, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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Enclosure 2 


AIR FORCE PHILOSOPHY ON THE UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN AND 
MILITARY PERSONNEL IN MANAGEMENT POSITIONS 


1. The basic philosophy underlying the utilization of military and 
civilian management personnel within the Air Force, i. e., captain 
and GS-11s and above, is: There is a proper combination of these 
two categories of personnel which is in the best overall interest of 
the Air Force, in terms of effective and efficient accomplishment of 
mission, economy in the utilization of skilled manpower, and adher- 
ence to desirable personnel policies and practices in the fields of 
military and civilian personnel administration. In consonance with 
this philosophy, the primary objectives in the utilization of military 
and civilian management personnel are: (1) to develop, provide and 
retain properly qualified military for those positions which, for one 
reason or another, must be staffed by military personnel; and (2) to 
procure, develop, provide and retain civilian for those positions 
which, for one reason or another, need not be filled by military. 

2. Application of the philosophy and achievement of the objec- 
tives stated above is dependent upon the implementation of sound 
policies relative to utilization of management personnel. Inasmuch 
as the Air Force is a military organization, the problem of utiliza- 
tion is approached primarily from the standpoint of determining 
those positions in which civilians can be beneficially employed, as 
complements to the essential military staff. In this regard, basic 
Air Force policy on the utilization of civilians, is: Within fund limi- 
tations and authorized ceilings, civilian personnel will be utilized to 
the maximum extent possible to fill all types of positions including 
advisory, technical and supervisory positions, which do not require 
military incumbents for reasons of law, training for future military 
assignment, security, discipline, rotation, or combat readiness; which 
do not require a military background for successful performance of 
the duties involved; which do not entail unusual hours not normally 
associated with civilian employment; which do not involve the ac- 
complishment of relations between components of the military serv- 
ices and the public in which it is desirable that the contact be accom- 
plished by uniformed personnel; and which do not present problems 
of civilian employment due to adverse labor markets or other factors 
affecting the employment of civilians. 

3. Application of the policy stated above will produce results as 
follows: 

(a) Free the maximum number of military personnel for tactical 
assignment or such other positions which must be filled by military. 

(6) Provide the nucleus of trained civilians necessary for expansion 
of overhead personnel in any future emergency. 

(c) Assure a continuity of experienced civilian administrative, 
research, supply and maintenance personnel to Air Force activities 
regardless of movements of tactical organizations or military person- 
nel. 

(d) Result in further reductions in military personnel require- 
ments through reduced support costs and lowered military training 
requirements. 
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4. Although the foregoing philosophy, objectives, and policies apply 
to ‘the utilization of civilian management-type personnel, as we ell as 
civilian personnel in general, use of the former requires special con- 
sideration. This consideration relates to the nature of the Air Force 
organization, its mission and method of operation, and the differences 
oe the military and civilian eee systems. 

Under conditions of modern war, particularly within the Air 
wes the issuance of a prompt sonia followed by immediate, co- 
ordinated action by all components is a basic essential for successful 

erations. Accordingly, the Air Force organization structure places 
all of the tools required for such coordinated action under the com- 
mand of the Chief of Staff, including support of combat elements. 
Operational and support functions are interrelated and interdepend- 
ent and must be closely coordinated in order to achieve the speed of 
action upon which airpower relies for success. Much depends upon 
the measure of understanding the support officer has of the require- 
ments of operational units. ‘Accordingly, Air Force military career 
ries Rf is designed to provide the essential breadth of experience, 

6. Air Force organization structures and staffing patterns are 
not static. Continuing changes and adjustments are required by 
weapons systems ¢ hanges, the necessity to establish manning priorities 
when faced with manpower deficits, strength ceilings, budget ary re- 
strictions and management initiated consolidations or eliminations of 
structural elements to effect funds and strength savings. Further, 
because of the nature of the Air Force mission, mobility of elements 
and flexibility of structure and manning at the discretion of a given 
commander is considered essential, if not vital. The current civilian 
employment system does not always permit the exercise of such de- 
— organizational and functional flexibility. 

The military and civilian personnel systems ure distinctly differ- 
ent: in many important aspects. Under current legislation, the civilian 

cannot be employed, transferred, promoted, dise harged, or retired 
ros the same methods by which the comparable military personnel 
actions are accomplished. In the military system, the grade is attached 
to the individual and a change of assignment can be effected merely 
by issuance of orders. The civilian, how ever, receives a given grade in 
terms of a specific position which is established in a given organiza- 
tional location. If the civilian transfers, neither the job nor the grade 
level go along. Therefore, a civilian cannot be transferred merely by 
the issuance of orders. Consequently, the civilian cannot be utilized 
with the same degree of flexibility that attends the military system. 
Further rigidity is created in the civilian employment system by 
reduction in force procedures which depend primarily upon years of 
service and veteran preference. Retention of the most effective em- 
ployee is not always possible. Because of these rigid, legal restric- 
tions, limitations are placed wpon the usefulness of civilians in the 
military situation. 

8. The Government has the equivalent of career length contracts 
with military. These careers are normally for 28 to 30 years. Many 
of the individual careers are characterized by flying assignments 
during the early years and phasing into other duties during the latter 
part of such careers. The basic educational prerequisites, training in 
special service schools and military experience in operational and 
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rated assignments prepare the individual for duty in managerial 
positions in his later years. Economy and good management dictate 
the use of these officers in support assignments for which they are 
qualified instead of duplicating their capabilities through the employ- 
ment of civilian personnel. Secondly, it is improbable that the equiva- 
lent of the valuable experience of these individuals and their knowl- 
edge of consumer requirements can be obtained through the use of 
civilians, in those positions where such experience and knowledge is 
highly desirable, if not essential. 

9. Military personnel are subject to assignment in remote, isolated 
locations. Their retention in such isolated and overseas locations 
cannot be continued without alternating assignments back to the home- 
land. Accordingly, it is necessary to retain replacements in the Zone 
of Interior for relief of military personnel deployed to such areas. 
The need for providing an adequate rotation base prevents civilization 
of a substantial number of positions in the Zone of Interior which, 
in many cases, could be filled by civilians, assuming availability of 
skills. 

10. The foregoing statements relative to the need for flexibility 
and the comparisons of the military and civilian personnel systems 
are not intended to discourage civilianization. Rather, the primary 
purpose of these statements is to recognize certain characteristics 
inherent in the military and civilian personnel systems. ‘These char- 
acteristics are factors which must be considered in developing criteria 
for determining those management positions which can be filled by 
civilians. The following criteria are in consonance with general Air 
Force policy on civilianization and recognize features peculiar to 
management-type positions : 

(a) Manpower requirements for management personnel will be 
held to a minimum consistent with the accomplishment of assigned 
responsibilities. 

(6) Military and civilian personnel assigned to management posi- 
tions must be qualified by training and experience for such positions 
and be expected to perform fully the duties of the positions to which 
assigned. 

(c) Maximum utilization of personnel will be effected and no dual 
staffing arrangements will be permitted. 

(d) Career opportunities shall be afforded both military and civil- 
ian personnel. Opportunities for progression shall be open to civilian 
personnel as well as to military personnel. 

(e) The line of supervisory authority need not be military in all 
instances. Supervisory authority may be exercised by either civilian 
or military personnel. 

(f) A military position cannot be stated in such precise terms as to 
assure uniform interpretation throughout the Air Force, and the 
factors involved in any consideration of “What is a military position” 
are so variable under different conditions of environment that specific 
duties cannot be assembled in definition form. Therefore, certain 
factors have been listed to serve as a uniform guide to administrators 
who will be faced with determining whether or not a position should 
be filled by a military or civilian incumbent. Within budgetary limi- 
tations and authorized ceilings, civilian personnel will be used to the 
maximum extent possible unless one or more of the following factors 


apply: 
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(1) Requirements of law dictate that the incumbent of the 
position shall be a military person. 

(2) The nature and impact of decisions made require that the 
incumbent rotate in assignments periodically to assure proper 
understanding, knowledge, and consideration of operations and 
problems. 

(3) The position requires particular military training or ex- 
perience to perform the duties assigned. 

(4) The position is required for training purposes to prepare 
the incumbent for essential military assignment. 

(5) The position is required for the provision of an appropriate 
Zl-overseas military rotation base. 

(6) The position is one which canont be filled by a civilian be- 
cause of the unavailability of a qualified civilian to accept em- 
ployment in that type of position. 

(7) The position is an integral part of a military unit which 
is subject to frequent relocation in the accomplishment of its 
assigned mission. 

(8) The position involves the accomplishment of relations be- 
tween components of the military services or between the mili- 
tary services and the public in which it is in the best interests 
of the Department of Defense that the contact be accomplished 
by uniformed military personnel. 

(9) Continuity of the military chain of command is essential 
for carrying out the requirements of the mission. 

(10) An essential job which, under normal conditions, would 
be performed by a civilian becomes a military position when, due 
to emergency, wartime, or other factors, the use of qualified ci- 
vilians is not feasible. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


TAB C 
Page 34: 
Statement 
“The chamber recommends the following reductions in the re- 


search and development appropriation for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force: 


| 
| Page | Amount | Chamber rec- Proposed 
requested |} ommendation reduction 
Sh Oa ed 7 ; ds le 2h tad 
| 
Air Force... ki bedbheldchess oe 543 | $661, 000, 000 $625, 000, 000 $36, 000, 000 
}-......-....| 1,566,000, 000 1, 468, 000, 000 | 98, 000, 000 


“GENERAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


* * * * * * * 


“Tf there were a truly integrated research and development pro- 
gram under way in the Department of Defense the requested appro- 
priations w ould appear much more defensible. However, there are 
in effect three competing programs, based not so much upon research 
to improve the technology of weapons as upon the desire of each 


se 


7. 
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service to prove that it should assume the principal strategic and tacti- 
cal role in the defense of the Nation.” 


United States Air Force comments 


The purpose of the Air Force research and development program 
has been, and will continue to be, the creation of the best possible 
weapons to carry out the missions assigned to the Air Force in the 
defense of the United States. 

The success of any research and development effort is dependent in 
large measure on the number of approaches which can be made to a 
problem. If the results of a given research or development program 
could be guaranteed, then no alternate approaches to solution of the 
problem would be required. Unfortunately, this cannot be guaran- 
teed. It must be recognized that modern weapons of war are increas- 
ing in complexity and performance at an almost unbelievable rate. 
The performance cannot be obtained without the complexity, and the 
complexity requires more and more dollars for the necessary man- 
hours of engineers and scientists, as well as for new, stronger, and bet- 
ter materials. The need for performance is dictated not by jealous 
rivalry between services but the ever constant and growing threat of 
the Soviet Union, a nation who has already demonstrated tremendous 
achievements in the fields of science, engineering, and production. 

The fiscal year 1958 Air Force research and development budget of 
$661 million has been carefully screened by all review agencies, Air 
Force, Department of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget, before 
being submitted to the Congress. This budget, approximately $50 
million less than was appropriated for fiscal year 1957, represents the 
minimum essential amount which is required to carry on a reasonably 
adequate research and development program. Any further reduction 
in the amount now being considered would result in delaying the com- 
pletion of development of some aircraft and missiles, the inability to 
begin others. and an overall] reduction in the highly essential applied 
research and technical development effort on components. 

The assignment of all research and development funds to the Sec- 
retary of Defense would only delay the execution of a research and 
development program and would degrade its management efficiency. 
By virtue of its organizational location in the structure of the Federal 
Government it would be impossible for the OSD to provide the de- 
tailed management needed to conduct a dynamic military research 
and development program. It would also create complex administra- 
tive problems in the command and administration of research and 
development facilities. 

The question of whether or not all research and development in the 
Department of Defense is properly labeled is dependent upon defini- 
tion. In the Air Force, research and development funds are used to 
demonstrate the feasibility and workability of an idea or piece of 
equipment. Once these are demonstrated and operational need exists, 
production funds are used to fabricate the scale models and duplicate 
copies of a prototype that are required for test. This latter process 
although an integral part of development and test process is not devel- 
opment per se. 

In those areas where there are problems common to two or more 
services the research and development efforts are closely coordinated 
among the services. In addition, the Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
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for Research and Development and for Application Engineering (now 
combined into the Assistant Secretary for Research and Engineering) 
are charged with approving all research and development projects 
and eliminating any unwarranted duplication of effort. The research 
and development programs of the Air Force, as well as the other 
services, are under continual review by the services themselves and 
by OSD to insure that a necessary, well-integrated program for re- 


search and development does exist. 


The fact that the Air Force has been converting her force structure 
to supersonic aircraft and missiles requires new and unusual facilities 
These facilities must be manned 
and operated or the results of the research and development effort will 


to prove and test these weapons. 


not reach the operational units. 


Air Force facilities are being used by the other services for their 
development and test programs and vice versa. 
Missile Test Center at Patrick Air Force Base, 
Force is executive agent, is also used by the Army and Navy 
other hand the White Sands Base in New Mexico, for which the 
Army is responsible, is used by the Navy and Air Force. 
Force does not construct new facilities when there are existing facili- 
ties anywhere in the nation which can meet the need. 

The implication that the job in the operations, management, and 
maintenance area is the same as fiscal year 1956 is erroneous. 
new costs have been added to the research and development appro- 
priation which were previously not funded or were funded in other 
appropriations. These include such things as civilian pay raise, re- 
tirement costs, additional local purchase of supplies and equipment, 
fuel for aircraft, and ballistic missile test costs. 
that the Air Force research and development appropriation does in- 
clude the operating and maintenance costs of research and Gevelop- 
ment facilities including the operating and maintenance costs of air 


craft used in conducting tests. 


For example, the 


for 


which the Air 


On the 


The Air 


Many 


It should be noted 


It is an erroneous assumption that a further reduction in the re 
search and development budget would bring about improvements in 
management or elimination ‘of waste. 


earch and development budget has already been 


Actually the Air Force re 


reduced, 


before 


tieing sent to Congress, to a point where any further reduction could 
only | adversely affect the very essential effort required by this country 


for our security. 


REsERVE PERSONNEL 


TAB D 


Page 38: Reserve personnel, Air Force: 


Statement 


‘Program 


* * . 


| 
Page | 


Amount 
requested 


| 


Chamber | 
recommen- | 
dation 


* 


. 
| 


549 | $57, 000, 000 | $55, 000, 000 


17 8, 275, 000 | 


143, 377,000 | 


t 


Amount « of 


reductio 


$2, 000, 000 


31, 898, on0"” 





th 


Pages 39-40: Reserve personnel, Air Force: 
Statement 

“* * * For fiscal 1958, $57 million is requested for new obligation 
authority, but anticipated expenditures are estimated at $55 million. 

“Thus, there appears to be an overestimation for new funds for 
this program without any apparent justification. We recommend, 


therefore, reduction of $2 million to $55 million—the amount esti- 
mated to be spent for fiscal 1958.” 
USAF comments 

Apparently there is a lack of understanding of Government obli- 
gation authority and expenditures and the relationship between the 
expenditures and new obligational authority. 

‘The obligational authority requested by the Air Force for the 
Reserve personnel appropriation is predicated upon the fiscal year 
1958 program and the amount required to record as legal obligations 
(accounts payable) by the United States Government for Air Reserve 
participation. The expenditures reflected in the liquidation (cash 
disbursed) of such obligations of the prior years and the current 
vear. Experience over the years indicates a carryover of prior years 
obligations not liquidated. Thus, payrolls for inactive duty drills 
of the last quarter of the fiscal year and active duty for training pay 
of the last month of the fiscal year are usually expended the following 
fiseal year. In addition, such items as travel, subsistence, and cloth- 
ing, whieh are obligated in the last months of the year, have billings 
in the succeeding year. 

In an ascending program such as the Air Force Reserve, the new 
obligational authority will always reflect amounts in excess of the 
anticipated expenditures in a given fiscal year. Also, the unliqui- 
dated obligations will be increased in each fiscal year with an ascend- 
ing program. Therefore, payments are reflected in the succeeding 
vear. 

Thus, one can readily see that accounts payable, which are the 
obligations, precede the liquid: ition of the accounts (or expenditures). 

As such, we estimate that in fiscal year 1958 actual cash disbursed 
will be less than the new obligational authority. The assumption, 
therefore, set forth by the chamber’s statement has no basis upon 
which to reduce this estimate. 


Masor ProcuReEMENT AND PRODUCTION 
TAB EB 


Page 40, Major procurement and production : 
\tatement 
“We are not satisfied that there exist adequate controls over basic 
requirements, effective screening of excesses against requirements, and 
satisfactory application of standardization with the resulting econ- 
omies.”” 
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USAF comments 


The Air Force recognizes its responsibilities in providing defense 
capability for the United States, and is endeavoring and will con- 
tinue to do so to assure the maximum possible protection at a minimum 
of cost to the taxpayer. In this respect, and to oversee the formulation 
and review of the requirements program, an office under the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force has been ‘established. This office, along 
with other responsible offices in the Air Force, continually reviews 
the requirements program to obtain the optimum defense posture. 
Pages 42 and 43: Major procurement and production: 


Statement 


“Secondly, there is another question with respect to aircraft which 
concerns many laymen. Is this committee and Congress satisfied that 
we are right in building larger and larger planes ae 


USAF comments 

One of the problems inherent in an effective Air Force is the rapid 
transportation of materiel and personnel to the farflung locations of 
activity. 

In an effort toward effecting economies, the Air Force is moving 
more and more into an airlift concept, wherein costly and critical 
items are transported to these activities by air. The resultant decrease 
in amount of materiel required to be stored and maintained at each 
activity and the personnel attendant thereto provides sufficient in- 
centive for such action. 

Additionally, the transport of bulky objects and large quantities of 
troops, in the main, dictates the size of the aircraft configuration. 
However, the necessity for capability to fly extreme ranges is also : 
contributing factor to such size. There has been criticism in the past 
directed toward the Air Force for not having sufficient large cargo 
aircraft to transport troops and equipment. It is not an easy task to 
arrive at set or fixed wingspan or fuselage dimensions, but these de- 
terminations are made scientifically, based upon military necessity. 


Minrrary Arruirr 
TAB F 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE COMMENTS ON TESTIMONY OF PERRY M. SHOE- 
MAKER FOR THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 
THE DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE TIOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE FISCAL 1958 BUDGET FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE— 
MILITARY FUNCTIONS, MARCH 22, 1957 


Page 24, first numbered paragraph under “Military Air Transport 
Service.” 
eae 
“The largest commercial activity operated by the military services is 
the Military Air Transport Service, operating around the globe and 
carrying passengers and cargo in competition with commercial air 
carriers. 
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USAF comments 


The Military Air Transport Service is a vital element of the mili- 
tary’s airpower and is capable of global operation. It is not a com- 
mercial enterprise. It is in competition only with possible aggressors 
and their military forces. 

The transport mission of MATS is stated as follows: 

(a) The primary mission of MATS is to maintain in being, within its assigned 
area of responsibility, the military air transport capability, augmented as ap- 
propriate by civil air transport resources, that will meet the Department of 
Defense wartime airlift requirements established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(b) The secondary mission of MATS is to employ, during other than wartime, 
its military airlift capability generated by the wartime requirement in a manner 
that will most contribute to the combat readiness of tactical units and provide 
effective airlift service to other Department of Defense establishments. This 
mission will be performed by optimum use of military resources pursuant to a 
flexible and adequate wartime readiness position and by augmentation from 
civil resources as required and authorized. 

MATS’ present activities, the eenabet system, routes, overseas 
staging points, terminals, and the like are already established on a 
pattern which meets wartime planning yee peacetime needs. Once 
the need for a peacetime operation is est: ablished, to maintain a D-day 
readiness, MATS must continually exercise its routes, personnel, and 
equipment. Were this training not accomplished in MATS as well 
as in the Strategic Air Command, the wartime mission could not be 
accomplished. It follows, them, that the lift thereby generated should 
be fully utilized by the Defense Department in the interest of ef- 
ficiency and economy. Any other practice would be very wasteful. 

Page 24, second unnumbered paragraph under “Military Air Trans- 
port Service”: 

Statement 


“We do not object to a nucleus air transport service that can be 
expanded to provide a strategic airlift during an emergency, but we 
oppose the present service which, accor ding to best estimates, has ex- 
panded from about a $481 million oper ation in 1954 to an $800 million 
operation at the present time. This operation will continue to grow 
and compete with commercial carriers until Congress cuts appropri- 
ations to finance it.” 


USAF comments 


The necessity of a military air transport service is an accepted fact. 
A recent report, dated January 17, 1957, made to this committee by the 
Stewardson group, on page 3 states: 


After considerable study, we are convinced that a substantial amount of air- 
lift capacity, as an integral part of the military is, in fact, a military necessity, 
particularly in view of our national lack of enthusiasm for universal military 
training. 

While not included in the Hoover report to Congress, the task force 
of that committee in its report, page 295, stated : 


There must be a strong backbone structure of military air transportation, 
operated and manned by military personnel. 


In addressing itself to the size of military airlift the Stewardson 
group report to this committee on page 17 states: 
After study of top secret war plan projections and other data, we believe the 


present military airlift size presents a reasonable base from which to start a 
continuing review process as we have suggested. 
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Wartime airlift requirements are determined by the Defense De- 

partment. The number and rate of utilization of military airlift in 
peacetime are determined as other military requirements are deter- 
mined, with appropriate action of the military departments, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and Congress. During the next 2 or 3 years the only new production 
aircraft that will be delivered to MATS are C-133’s, These are large 
‘argo aircraft of a size and design in which the civil carriers up to 
this time have shown little interest. They are required not only for 
long-range strategic airlift missions, but for moving large missiles 
that will come into the Air Force inventory within the next few years. 
During the current fiscal year it is planned to eliminate 43 C—54’s 
from MATS. The large modernization program of the civil airlines 
assures the Defense Department of a modern CRAF with great ca- 
pacity for passenger and light cargo lift. Up to the present time some 
$17 million has been spent on modification of CRAF airplanes. These 
costs will continue as aircraft not yet modified are modified, and as new 
aircraft replace older CRAF aircraft. 

MATS does not compete with commercial carriers. The growth of 
MATS transport capability within recent years has been dictated 
by military war plan requirements. Its peacetime operation is one of 
operational necessity. To maintain a D-day readiness MATS must 
continually exercise its routes, personnel, and equipment, even as the 
constant training of the Strategic Air Command and all other opera- 
tional Air Force commands. To permit the airlift byproduct of 
MATS combat training to go unused would be inexcusable. 

It would be misleading not to direct the committee’s attention to 
the sum of $481 million, which is stated to be the 1954 cost of main- 
taining “ * * * a nucleus air transport service * * *.” The $481 
million figure represents the entire cost of the MATS command. This 
includes the Air Weather Service, Air Rescue Service, Air Photo and 
Charting Service, Airways and Air Communication Service, Techni- 
cal Training Units, Ferry Service (fighter aircraft, etc.), Aeromedi- 
cal Evacuation, Special Air Missions, Iceland Air Defense Force, and 
other national interest bases. The cost of strategic transport was 
$187 million in fiscal year 1954. This increased to $248 million in 
fiscal year 1956. 

Page 25. First unnumbered paragraph under Military Air Trans- 
port Service: 


Statement 

“Although the exact amount is not possible to determine, there is 
little doubt that utilization of commercial transportation would pro- 
duce substantial economies. Savings would be realized by : 

“(a) Reducing investment in new transport aircraft. 

“(6) Eliminating all the operating and maintenance costs, includ- 
ing personnel, for the aircraft no longer required by the Department 
of Defense. 

“(¢) Facilitating the elimination of subsidies now being paid to 
international air carriers. 

“(d) Reducing training costs, particularly the special school for 
training flight attendants. 

“In 1955, the commercial air carriers handled about 15 percent of 
the total military air passengers and about 3 percent of the military 
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cargo and mail in overseas and foreign traffic. The passenger figure 
does not include an undetermined number of personnel who moved 
on individual transportation requests, but we understand this traffic 
will not change significantly these percentages.” 


USAF comments 

Our planned reliance for airlift on military emergencies has been 
accompanied by a growing peacetime use of air transport in the in- 
terest of economy. The supply of airlift for this peacetime need 
comes from two sources—from the military air transport fleet which 
must be in operation to be a ready force, and from contracts or charters 
with civil air carriers. The Air Force needs airlift from both of 
these sources, and civil airlift is used substantially to supplement the 
military airlift that is a byproduct of readiness for D-day. It is 
appropriate to emphasize again that there must be ready lift by mili- 

tary planes and crews. This can never be replaced by civil lift. The 
military airlift force is a direct, integral part of the entire military 
structure. Its essentiality is e mphasized by recognizing the following 
ee 
. The military force must be immediately available and res- 
ponsive to tight military control. 

The force must be conditioned to operating as part of a 
itatary combat effort with attendant considerations of command 
oe discipline. 

The force must be trained and ready to undertake flying in 
manana hazardous conditions, 

4. Training must also prepare the force for use of large volume- 
capacity aircraft, and for the handling of large bulk and, fre- 
ee very sensitive cargo loads. 

The force must be composed of aircraft which are readily 
contacts from cargo to passenger and to patient-evacuation 
use. 

6. The force must be able to shift operational effort over wide 
geographical ranges. 

Once the need for a particular level of peacetime operation is estab- 
lished it follows that the lift should be fully utilised by the Defense 
Department in the interest of efficiency and economy. Any other 
practice would be wasteful. 

In 1956 MATS secured contract lift from civil carriers at a cost of 
$43 million, which accounted for 13 percent of total tonnage moved 
by MATS. 1957 estimates indicate a slightly larger percentage 
handled by civil carriers, The guiding principles followed by the 
Air Force in contracting for commercial airlift are that the best 
interest in the Government should be served. 

It would not appear that a greater military use of international 
commercial air transportation in lieu of military lift available would 
have a pronounced effect upon subsidies. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
forecast subsidy payments for 1958 will be $710,000 to Braniff and 
$969,000 to Panagra. This is a fine example, indeed, of the soundness 
of principles upon which our civil air transport industry has pros- 
pered. The proposed all-out distribution of peacetime military traific, 
as a sort of subsidy substitute, should not be necessary or des-rable. 

Page 25. Second unnumbered paragraph under Military Air Trans- 
port Service: 

88601—57—pt. 267 
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Statement 

“Under current plans of the newly consolidated MATS, the pro- 
posal to increase the utilization of its aircraft will logic ally kee gy in 
even less use of private international carriers in the future. It indi- 
cates that present military policy gives little consideration to the 
possibility of using the international commercial carriers to meet its 
transport requirements.” 


USAF comments 

On December 7, 1956, Secretary Wilson forwarded to the military 
departments a new directive which designates the Secretary of the 
Air Force as the “Single Manager for Airlift Service,” and requires 
him, among other things, to establish under an “Executive Director,” 
a “Single “Manager operating agency for Airlift Services.” This 
agency will be M AT S, adapted to an industrial fund, and with certain 
aircraft added to its present fleet. MATS current utilization rate is 
1.4 hours. The planned wartime rate was included in the recent 
presentation before this committee by the Under Secretary of the 
Air Force. An optimum program has been adopted for utilization of 
MATS from which the wartime requirement can be reached. The 
overall skill level of Air Force maintenance personnel available to 
MATS is going to make this goal very difficult to meet. 

It has been previously stated that the availability of civil airlift 
is a chief factor in our MATS planning. Realizing the required 
wartime airlife capability will, of course, depend upon attaining the 
planned hours of utilization of both military and civil aircraft. An 
increase from 317 to 350 aircraft was also secured for the CRAF war- 
time fleet only after most careful study of the ability of the remain- 
ing civil transport fleet to meet the essential needs of the wartime 
civil economy. 

The following appeared on page 348, American Aviation Daily 
dated December ‘ 27, 1956: 

Clinton Davidson, Jr., board chairman, estimates that resorts operating rev- 
enue in 1957 will reach $11 million, a gain of 80 percent over the estimated 
revenues of $6 million, with about one-third of the increase coming from ex- 
pansion of RAL’s present Air Force cargo contracts and the balance from a new 
Air Force contract to carry military personnel and other passengers on over- 
seas routes. This service will be operated with Lockheed Super Constellations 
beginning July 1. 

In an article entitle “Single Manager Plan Adopted for Airlife,” 
page 34 of Aviation Week, December 17, 1956, reported: 

“MATS” is instructed to give “full considerations” to the airlift service avail- 
able to Defense Department from United States Civil Air Carriers. 

Aviation Week, December 17, 1956, reported on page 45 : 

Military Air Transport Service has awarded contracts totaling $7.600.000 to 
6 airlines for Atlantic and Pacific airlifts. Standley contracts were awarded 
to 21 other airlines to handle airlifts on call for MATS. 


Our planned reliance on airlift for military emergencies has been 
accompanied by a growing peacetime use of air transport in the in- 
terest of economy. 

In 1956 MATS secured contract airlift from civil carriers at a cost 
of $43,000,000, which accounted for about 13 percent of total tonnage 
moved by MATS. In 1957 estimates indicate a slightly larger per- 
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centage handled by civil carriers. The Air Force is seeking ways to 
give more stability to those contract operations, which will be of 
benefit to the carriers and to the Defense Department. 

Page 25. Third unnumbered paragraph under Military Air Trans- 
port Service: 


Statement 


“The MATS operation is big and still growing. The Hoover Com- 
mission reported that it oper rated a total of 425 four -engine planes in 
1954. When the Department of Defense announced the formation of 
the new unified MATS in December 1956, it was indicated that the 
immediate goal for the operation was 717 four-engine planes, and 
eventually a total of 2,000 transport-type planes. By way of con- 
trast, all United States domestic and international certificated car- 
riers combined had 1,637 planes of all types as of September 1956. 
Indicative of the scope of its operations, MATS reported that during 
1956 there was one overocean flight every 23 minutes. 

USAF comments 

The important fact today is that the combined capability of MATS, 
the heavy troop-carrier squadrons in the continental United States, 
and the civil reserve air fleet when fully available is generally aceauns 
to meet approved airlift requirements for a D-day of July 1, 1957. 
The increase in size of the MATS fleet will result from the Jae 
of aircraft into the single-manager Agency for Airlift Services. Pro- 
vision is made in the single-manager directive for the transfer to 
MATS of heavy troop-carrier squadrons within the United States 
and a few Navy tr: ansport aircraft beyond those presently assigned. 
During the next 2 or 3 years the only new production aircraft that 
will be delivered to MATS are C-133’s. These are large cargo air- 
craft of a size and design in which the civil carriers up to this time 
have shown little interest. They are required not only for long-range 
strategic airlift missions, but for moving large missiles that will come 
into the Air Force inventory the next few years. During the current 
fiscal year, it is planned to eliminate 43 C-54’s from MATS, so that 
the number of transport aircraft in MAT S (except for the effects of 
adding existing units) will be somewhat further reduced. The last 
deliveries of new aircraft were C-118’s which were completed in June 
1956 and C--121’s which were completed last May. The number of air- 
craft in the MATS fleet is determined by the following factors: 

1, The approved military airlift requirements for D-day and 
wartime. 
2. a military aircraft available to meet such requirements. 


») 


3. Civil aircraft that becomes available on D-day and there- 
after. 

4. Wartime utilization, which will be largely determined by 
pei a utilization. 

. Numbers of special purpose aircraft such as troop carriers, 
ae avy special cargo carriers for missiles, ete. 

6. Such number of military transports as will assure the in- 
stant readiness of aircraft with military crews to meet the st: wing 
and first resupply and certain other highest priority deployment 

requirements in the first 10 days of war. 








7. Length of nonstop flights that may be required for staging, 
resupply, and deployment of forces. 

The present MATS programed air transport fleet, as augmented by 
the heavy troop carrier aircraft (C-124’s) and certain other Air Force 
aircraft, will meet 60 percent of the airlift required during the first 
10 days to support current war plans. Also this military airlift, as 
augmented by CRAF, will be sufficient to meet essential requirements 
for the first 30 days provided the CRAF plan is fully implemented, 
that we do not suffer heavy initial losses in the tr ansport capabilities, 
and provided we are able to use our refueling bases in the Atlantic. 

Page 26. First unnumbered paragraph under Milit: ary Air Trans- 
port Service: 


Statement 


“The commercial airlines of the United States will double their 
capacity by 1961. They now have on order 397 jet and propjet planes 
to cost an estimated $2.6 million. The time has never been more pro- 
pitious for the military to adopt and implement a firm policy toward 
commercial airlines which will t ake full advantage of this enormous 
D-day airlift potential. There is no doubt that such a partnership 
would permit economies in our defense budget and at the same time 
make it possible for the Defense Department to meet its D-d: ay require- 
ments. Based upon their record in the Korean conflict and World 
War II, commercial carriers can perform, as a valuable adjunct to the 
military, with dispatch and efficiency. It is strongly urged that this 
committee direct the Defense Department to work with commercial 
carriers to develop a logical plan which would implement this partner- 
ship arrangement.” 


USAF comments 


The Air Force is vitally interested in the aircraft procurement pro- 
grams of the civil airlines, and these programs give perhaps the best 
composite information as to probable peacetime commercial airlift 
requirements. The civil carriers’ capacity and operations will reflect 
their effort to make a es and although estimates from many 
sources will enter into their planning, their operations will not be 
based upon Government agency estimates of requirements unless the 
Government has financially guaranteed such operations. 

The civil airlines currently have on order 187 DC-6’s and DC-7’s; 
41 Constellations; 106 Boeing 707 jet transports: 60 Convair jet 
transports; 91 Douglas jet transports: and 114 Lockheed turbo jets. 
This program of the airlines for modernization of fleets that already 
include some 650 modern Douglas, Lockheed and Boeing airliners, 
assures the Defense Department of a modern CRAF w ith great ca- 
pacity for passenger and light cargo lift. 

In implementation of the CRAF program to take advantage of 
this D-day potential, the carriers furnishing aircraft to the CRAF 
receive reimbursement for the cost of modifyi ing the aircraft to meet 
military requirements. Some $17 million has been spent up to the 
present time on modification of CRAF airplanes. These costs will 
continue as aircraft not. yet modified are modified, and as new air- 
craft replace older aircraft in the CRAF. 

For planned reliance on airlift for military emergencies has been 
accompanied by a growing peacetime use of air transport in the in- 





terest of economy. However, use of comercial air transportation 
in leu of the beneficial military lft generated by maintaining the 
Military Air Transport Service in being would prove extremely 
wasteful. 

The value of commercial carriers as an augmenting force is recog- 
nized and relied upon. In 1956 MATS secured contract airlift from 
civil carriers at a cost of $43 aR which accounted about 13 per- 
cent of total tonnage moved by MATS. 1957 estimates indicate a 
slightly larger percentage hi andled by civil carriers. 

Page 26. Second numbered paragraph under Military Air Trans- 
port Service. 


Statement 


“In this connection, Chairman Mahon and his committee are to 
be commended for their discussion of this subject last spring in Report 
No. 2104 of the House Appropriations Committee. The committee 
called attention to the 1954 report of President Eisenhower's Air 
Coordinating Committes relating LO the following statement on ail 
policy: ‘The Government should, to the greatest extent prac ticable, 
adjust its use of air transport: ation so as to use existing utilized capac- 
ity of United States air carriers.’ In this report, the committee 
strongly endorsed that statement. It is consistent with a Hoover 
Commission recommendation which states: ‘Only after commercial 
carriers have been utilized to the maximum practicable extent should 
transportation on service carriers be authorized’.” 


USAF Comments 


In answer to this committee’s request for information concei ‘ning 
“the policies to be followed in contracting for commercial airlift, Mr. 
Douglas, Under Secretary of the Air Force, ae the committee 
that the guiding prine iples followed by the Air Force in this, as well 
as in other contracting areas, are that the best seitenienst of the Govern- 
ment should be served. It was also made a matter of record that the 
lift generated by the need for a particular level of peacetime operation 
of MATS should be fully utilized by the Defense Department in the 
interest of efficiency and economy. Any other practice would be very 
wasteful. 

Page 27. First unnumbered paragraph under Military Air Trans- 
port Service: 

Statement 


“Last year I had the privilege of testifying before the Mahon sub- 
committee on the subject of MATS and pointed out, as we had found 
in our Hoover Commission studies, that the great economy of the 
civilian air fleet lies in its peacetime usage and generation of com- 
mercial tax producing revenues, which so substantially offset capital 
and operating costs. If public money is to be appropriated in increas- 
ing amounts to finance a Government airline to fly Government traffic 
in unrestricted amount, not only will the desirability of using the most 
economical form of transportation be negated, but there will be no 
resulting increased tax revenues to the Government.” 
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USAF Comments 

The civil carriers’ capacity and operations will reflect their effort to 
make a profit, and although estimates from many sources will enter 
into their planning, their operations will not be based upon Govern- 
ment agency estimates of requirements unless the Government has 
financially guaranteed such oper rations. The civil airlines currently 
have on order 187 DC-6’s and DC-7’s , 41 Constellations, 106 Boeing 
707 jet transports, 91 Douglas jet tr anspor ts, and 114 Lockheed turbo- 
jets. This program of the airlines for modernization of fleets that 
already includes some 650 modern Douglas, Lockheed, and Boeing 
airliners has been achieved with respect to the sound principles upon 
which our civil air transport industry has been built. 

The Air Force does not, or does not plan to, operate a Government 
airline. 

Page 27. Second unnumbered paragraph under Military Air Trans- 
port Service: 
Statement 

“The problem before your committee last year in this respect is the 
same as it istoday. It 1s the continued effort of the military services 
to make a part of its potential military machine the self-m: inufacture 
of commercial-type transportation.’ 


USAF comments 


It is essential that the requirements for and the mission of the MATS 
are clearly understood. 

The Military Air Transport Service is the result of a consolidation 
of the Air Transport Comm: “a of the Air Force and of the Naval Air 
Transport Service of the Navy; also of certain technical services. 
These two units were developed in wartime to meet urgent wartime 
requirements for the movement of personnel and cargo to the war 
theaters. The only justification for the existence of MATS is that 
like the other military forces which are necessary to our defenses it 
is an integral part of the armory necessary to our defense. Even 
though the instruments for waging war have changed, the supply line 
which has been the deciding factor of many wars is just as important 
to success today as during the di: iys of the ball cannon. Under present 
strategic concepts a military force capable of handling the D-day 
mission for transportation of our combat and tactical forces is essen- 
tial. The findings of the Stewartson Group report to the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, on page 3 states: 
After considerable study, we are convinced that a substantial amount of airlift 
capacity, as an integral part of the military is, in fact, a military necessity, 
particularly in view of our national lack of enthusiasm for universal military 
training. So long as all men, such as flight crews and all machines, such as 
airplanes, are not instantly convertible from civil status and functions to mili- 
tary status and functions; and so long as some of them are not prepositioned 
and ready hour-by-hour, the mobilization conversion period, if war should come, 
must be covered by an effective military shock force, in being and in place. We 
are also convinced of the need for military airlift capacity in order to have in 
being heavy cargo capabilties particularly, and other special equipment, with 
men proficient in their use, especially since such items are not now commercially 
used in quantity. It seems clear that continuing technological advances; increas- 
ing speed, range, “nd mobility; “defense-in-depth” techniques; increasing spe- 
cialization; and the like, all under the pressure of potential enemy competition 
for military power advantage, will inevitably force more, not less, importance 
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upon instantaneously ready airlift as time goes on. Therefore, we believe it 
necessary that some substantial amount of military airlift capacity be main- 
tained as part of the military, so long as, and to the extent that, wartime mili- 
tary needs cannot be met adequately by mobilization of normal civil airlift 
capacity. 


MATS airlift capability exists as a byproduct of establishing, 
maintaining and exercising the air transport capability required to 
support the war readiness plans of the United States. Failure to use 
this existing capability would result in greater, not less, cost to the 
public. Substantial curtailment of military air transport training 
would result in an unacceptable state of readiness should war come. 


The Stewartson group report also stated on page 7 that after study of top 
secret war plan projections and other data, we believe the present military air- 
lift size presents a reasonable base from which to start a continuing review 
process such as we have suggested. Although we recognize that this does not 
provide a numerical answer to how much airlift capacity should be military, 
we think the suggested review process will show that question to be largely 
academic as long as the world situation remains as it is. This for simple reason 
that war will probably demand more airlift in total than we have or are likely 
to get. 


The transport mission of the MATS is stated as follows: 


(a) The primary mission of MATS is to maintain in being, within its as- 
signed area of responsibility, the miltary air transport capability, augmented 
as appropriate by civil air transport resources, that will meet the Department 
of Defense wartime airlift requirements established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(bv) The secondary mission of MATS is to employ, during other than wartime, 
the military airlift capability generated by the wartime requirement in a man- 
ner that will most contribute to the combat readiness of tactical units and pro- 
vide effective airlift service to other Department of Defense establishments. 
The mission will be performed by optimum use of military resources pursuant 
to a feasible and adequate wartime readiness position and by augmentation 
from civil resources as required and authorized. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Manon. As you know, whichever way you switch this travel 
you have an impact on the business of carriers running into the many 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. SuHoemMaker. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. You are not excluding sea travel, Mr. Shoemaker, are 
you? 

Mr. SHoemaker. That is the point I made a moment ago, Mr. 
Flood. The thing I feel is very wrong with the present setup is 
traflic management, unified traffic management is restricted to the 
continental United States. With all of the forces and installations 
we have overseas it does not make sense to stop at the seashore with 
traffic management and then turn it over to the separate services to 
co on from there. 

Mr. Fioop. I heard you mention only rail and air. There is also 
water. 

Mr. SHormMAKeR. Military Sea Transportation Service under the 
Navy ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much money would you probably save? If you 
are going overseas you have to go on the water, under the water, or in 
the air. The cost might not be too different either way. If you go 
over land you can go ‘by air or rail. Is this an area of great saving 
or is it just an area that should be better coordinated ? 
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Mr. SHoremaker. It is an area of saving if it is managed properly, 
sir. 

Mr. Manion. You mean we wouldn’t send as much material or as 
many people ¢ 

Mr. SHorMAKER. I don’t mean that at all. 

Mr. Manon. If you send the people and the material you will not 

save much just by changing—— 

Mr, Sirormaxer. If we send a lot of goods overseas by air, by mili- 
tary transportation service if you will, that can go economically by 
sea, then we certainly have had wasteful transportation from a dollar 
standpoint. 

Mr. Manon. No doubt about that. 

Mr. Srormaxer. There is no control to stop that from going on 
right now, no adequate control. 

Mr. Taner. You mean this: Every manufacturing establishme ‘ 
of any size has a traffic man who is an expert in that line to handle al 
their traffic. 

Mr. SuHormaner. That is right, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper, Do they have such things in the Defense Department or 
do they not ? 

Mr. SHormaker. Up until just a few months ago each one of the 
services has had its own traffic control agency. This new single 
managership has just merged in with the Army. It is not fully 
activated yet and I think it is not telling any secrets to say that it is 
still being strongly opposed in many particulars by the Air Force who 
want to retain their own traflic management and not let it go under this 
coordinated activity. 


CONCERN OVER INCREASED TRAVEL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. I think I can say that some of us, if not all of us. 
have been very much concerned over the vast expenditures each ye: 
incident to sending the automobiles, household furniture, and so fort 
of our military people to and from across the ocean. We Koes 
wondered if some other technique could not be worked out. I think it 
is costing the Government more than the furniture is worth to send it. 
I have been hopeful they could work something out along those lines. 

We have been complaining to the Defense Department for years 
with emery to the whole problem of the cost of travel, and urging 
that better techniques be employed. We have cut the travel budgets 
of the Department of Defense under President Eisenhower, and we 
did it under President Truman, in an effort to get economy. In othe: 
words, we have tried the best we could to achieve something in this 
field. 

I commend the Commission for its effort to do something about it. 

Mr. SHormAker. To answer one of your questions, Mr. Mahon, at 
the time the Hoover Commission made its report we thought there was 
$151 million a year to be saved just from better control of transporta- 
tion. 

The MATS matter is a separate thing entirely which I will refer to 
a little bit later. 

Continuing with the testimony on page 8 we get into some of 
these activities—— 

Mr. Wiccrrswortn,. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, TACTICAL FORCES 


Mr. SHOEMAKER. We will cover operations and maintenance for 
tactical forces next. We have said why we think the funds can be 
reduced to the estimated expenditures for fiscal 1957. We know that 
the NIKE program requires additional manpower. On the other 
hand there is no indication in this maintenance field that the new 
weaponry has had its effect on the ground forces situation. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


In training activities, the second item, we have emphasized that 
savings can be accomplished, and I think they have appeared previ- 
ously i in hearings before your committee. They have to do with some 
of the personnel items involving the Hoover Commission report in 
that field, and by adopting the ~Commission’s recommendations for 
personnel management. 

There is the opportunity for greater standardization of courses of 
instruction, coordination among the military services, and there is 
a question of the duplication of courses and fac ilities between the 
services themselves. 

CENTRAL SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


Item 3 refers to central supply activities. We think the 1957 ex- 
penditures will cover those activities. 

Certainly any indication to the public that we have achieved cen- 
tralized procurement in the Army itself is misleading because we still 


have separate procurement among the seven technical services with 
ill of their separate staffs, and so on. 


INCREASE IN 1957 ATRCRAFT PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATION 


Item 4 on page 9 refers to the major overhaul and maintenance of 
materiel. In this field I think there has been considerable recent 
publicity to the Senate acagn Services Subcommittee having in- 
vestigated the addition to the budget last year for $900 million, and 
finding now there was some question as to its justification for that 
having been done. 

We point out the question of aviation continuing as an extensive 
Army expense. 

Mr. Manon. I think at this point we must point out that the $900 
million added in the Senate last year was not added as a result of any 
investigation by the Senate Armed Services Committee. i was 
added, so it has been publicly stated, and it was agreed to by the 
House, because at that time the Defense Department advised us that 
the Soviet threat with respect to jet intercontinental bomber produc- 
tion was greater than the Defense Department now, in retrospect, says 
that it was. 

Mr. Suormaker. My understanding is that both Houses acted in 
good faith upon what. was virtually an emergency recommendation. 

Mr. Mauon. An emergency statement as to the need. That infor- 
mation was not found through any investigation but just through 
testimony presented to the House and Senate. 
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Mr. WieeLesworru. If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, my under- 
standing is that this explanation is something which has come to us 
only recently. I have no recollection of this before the Congress at 
the time that this very substantial increase in appropriation which 
was never requested by the administration was included. 

Mr. Manon. The explanation has come to us this year that we were 
misinformed last year by the Defense Department. I believe we agree 
on that. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. J do not think that any request for the addi- 
tional amount was ever presented to the Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Not as the result of a request of the Defense Depart- 
ment. The Department sent in a supplemental budget of $300 million 
or $400 million at the time this issue as to the increased threat came up. 
The Defense Department did not ask for the $900 million, but the $900 
million total which was recommended by the Senate was an outgrowth 
of this business as to the extent of the Soviet threat; in other words, 
it was claimed they were making a long-range bomber faster than we 
are. 

Now they say they were wrong last year and that threat is not as 
great; that they have had difficulty with manufacturing the long- 
range bomber, and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not fair to say that the $900 million was based on 
the Senate’s interpretation of the facts that were presented and not 
on our interpretation, because we had exactly the same facts that they 
had and we as a committee, and the House as a whole, did not add the 
$900 million ? 

Mr. Manon. The House and Senate did not, but the information in 
the hands of both the House and Senate last year was erroneous, so 
we are told now by the Defense Department. 

Mr. Forp. But the interpretation given to whatever the informa- 
tion was last year did not agree between the House and Senate. 

Mr. Manon. That is right, but the Defense Department has told 
us it was in error last year to some extent in the estimates submitted. 

Proceed, Mr. Shoemaker. 

Mr. SHormaker. The real point of this item having to do with 
Army expense for aviation is to question the soundness of an Army 
expansion of aviation, and it goes right back to the broad question of 
whether aviation is and should be concentrated in the Air Force or 
spread around and thus develop into competing activities. 


MEDICAL ACTIVITIES 


In this item on page 10, “Medical activtiies,” this is not just Army. 
We necessarily had to discuss the activities of all three services to- 
gether. We point out that in 1956 it was $273 million, that it is esti- 
mated $282 million for 1957, and $353 million is requested for 1958. 

The breakdown shows 29 percent increase in fiscal 1958 over fiscal 
1956. 

We know there is $30 million in there because of the enactment of 
dependent medical care legislation last year. I might say that legis- 
lation was supported by the chamber. 

The Hoover Commission found savings of between twenty and 
twenty-five million dollars annually by eliminating unnecessary facil- 
ities, the regionalization of services, better utilization of doctors, and 
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certainly nothing has been accomplished thus far toward integrating 
nontechnical military supply and services. 

There has been a recent order in the Defense Department for a 
cross-servicing step which is only a piecemeal approach to integration 
and does not meet the problem head on at all. 

Someone said not long ago that a disability of a sailor is not treated 
any differently, medically or surgically speaking, than that of 
marine or a soldier or an Air Force man. 

It is our feeling that by integrating the medical services and sup- 
plies the activity can be reduced to $312 million, which is last year’s 
estimated expense plus the $30 million for the dependents. 


ARMYWIDE ACTIVITIES 


In Armywide activities, the bottom of page 11, certainly from the 
information shown in the budget we are at a complete standstill al- 
most in trying to analyze why such an increase is asked. We think 
the committee will find that in the communications field there is con- 
siderable duplication, and one gets again into this question whether 
a duplication of facilities between the three services is justified or not. 

We recommended reducing the program to the fiscal 1957 level. 

In item 7, page 12, of the Army Reserve and ROTC—— 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Diseussion held off the record.) 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


Mr. Snormaker. Let me go directly to operations and maintenance 
in the Navy, bottom of page 13; $216 million is shown on page 14 
which can properly be cut. The general personnel reduction in that 
field—we are still talking about in operations and maintenance. We 
have shown why the cut of $5 million is recommended, with the reasons 
shown at the bottom of that page; $7 million would come from a re- 
consideration of the recent refusal by the Navy to pi irticipate in pri- 
vate, contract-operated schools, as the Air Force is doing. 


MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


At the top of page 15, “Marine Corps troops and facilities,” the big- 
gest single item is the depot supply system. I can only state my per- 
sonal experience in visiting some of these Marine Corps and Navy de- 
pots. There is an opportunity there for saving. I will never get 
over going into the Marine Corps warehouse at Harrison Street, San 
Francisco, and finding 4,000 typewrite rs there, as we did 2 years ago, 
at a time when all Defense office equipment was supposed to be under 
GSA, and GSA at that time had 126 typewriters on the entire Pacific 
coast in their supply system. 

Mr. Manon. Did you ever get an explanation of that ? 

Mr. Suormaxker. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you ask for it? 

Mr. SHoreMaAker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What did they say ? 

Mr. SHormaxer. Merely that it shouldn’t have happened, that it 
was an oversight, and they would be distributed. 
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The Harrison Street warehouse of the Marine Corps at San Fran- 
cisco, a downtown area, clearly could be combined. It is an example 
of the sort of thing we found all over the country. 


AIRCRAFT AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


In this matter of aircraft and facilities for the Navy—proposed in- 
crease of $22 million—it is just difficult for businessmen to under- 
stand why the maintenance and general overhaul of naval aircraft have 
to be entirely and always in separate facilities and with separate per- 
sonnel from those of the Air Force. Costs can be reduced by giving 
consideration to that item. 

Mr. Manon. You would reverse the statement, would you not, and 
also say that you could not see why Air Force seensnens couldn’t be 
as well maintained under proper circumstances by the Navy. 

Mr. SuHoemaker. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES 


Mr. SHormAxer. In ships and facilities—we propose going back 
to last year’s expenditure, which means a reduction of about $60 
million. We certainly call the committee’s attention to the apparent 
duplication in some of the activities between the overhauling of active 
fleet ships and reserve fleet ships. 

Recognizing that costs of maintaining and operating the active 
fleet will vary with the amount of the fleet to be kept active, Congress 
should inquire into the Navy Department’s future long-run plans 
for inactivating a portion of the present active fleet. This gets into the 
heart of the testimony that the committee has heard in executive 
session, as to what the effect of new weaponry and new de »velopments 
in the air, on the sea, and under the sea will be in the defense picture. 


PROPOSAL FOR TRANSFER OF SHIPBUILDING ACTIVITIES TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


We do call attention very strongly in this item to the matter of the 
extensive Government shipyard competition with private yards. We 
have historically had Government shipyards for more than 100 years, 
but at the time of the Hoover Commission study the Navy was main- 
taining 10 shipyard facilities, with an original cost of $1.3 billion. 
They employed 51 percent of the shipyard wor ke rs of the country. 

Certainly we felt an investigation could and should be made by 
the Congress as to why this work could not largely be put into taxpay- 
ing, commercial enterprises. 

Mr. Forp. Am I correct or in error that at the present time all of 
the shipyards, civilian type, are used to full capacity for construction 
and repair of nonmilitary or military construction? 

The shipbuilding business today, as I understand it, is one of the 
most booming in the country. 

Mr. SuHormaker. It is true there is a sharp difference in the ship- 
building activity between the time of our study and that which ob- 
tains at present. It is not true that the capacity. of the private ship- 
yards is now being fully utilized. I know of that factually with 
respect to the east coast. 
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If you pressed me as to what percentage of the capacity is being 
utilized, 1 am not competent to answer it in that much detail. 

Mr. Forp. It is important to point out that circumstances today 
are quite different from what they were at the time the Hoover Com- 
mission made its recommendation. 

Mr. Suoemaker. I think it is very appropriate. But you get into 
the same thing in shipyards as you do in the number of airplanes 
that the private airlines are going to use. If they know they will be 
responsible for handling Government requirements, it makes a great 
deal of difference in their long-range planning on facilities and 
equipment, personnel, and so on. 

Mr. Forp. As a practical matter today it would be somewhat diffi- 
cult, would it not, to carry out this recommendation ? 

Mr. Suoremaxer. It is one of those things that would have to be 
carried out piecemeal over a period of years in accordance with a 
policy laid down for that purpose, sir. 

Mr. Surerparp. What would you do under a circumstance of that 
character where you have a differential in the cost factors between 
the east coast and west coast which, under normal circumstances in 
the competitive bid field, would arbitrarily throw 75 to 80 percent 
of your construction in the east coast operation. What would be the 
effect on a balanced economy with that premise in mind ¢ 

Mr. Suoremaker. I am just not competent to debate that point with 
you, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. It is not a question of debate but a question of fact. 
That is why we have so many of these things happening. On the 
one hand we say to the military: “We expect vou within the realm 
of economic business procedure to see that your expenditures or 
patronage, call it what you may, are distributed within the bounds of 
equity.” If you want to create a revolution amongst the shipbuilding 
people all you have to do is to start centralizing this work in the 
east coast and you will have a situation in the Chamber of Congress 
that you cannot straighten out any more than we can. They would be 
screaming their heads off. 

Mr. Suormaker. Perhaps some of them would. You cannot do 
some of these things in getting the Government out of business 
without treading on somebody’s toes some place. We know that. 


PROPOSALS FOR REDUCING THE BUDGET 


Mr. Suerparp. I find myself in a mathematical dilemma, if I may 
ut it that way. I find the President of the United States and Mr. 
{fumphrey, who is considered one of his right-hand supporters in the 

expenditure categories and one of the utmost conservatives, if his 
reputation is analyzed and properly presented through the press and 
otherwise, fully supporting this budget. They have in excess of 3,000 
people in budgetary capacities to analyze this budget from its inception 
right on through the presentation to Congress. 

On the other hand, we find the gentleman on the other side of the 
Capitol who has had a committee investigating Government expendi- 
tures ever since I have been up here, and that is 20 years plus, and 
he started out with a recommendation of $5 billion reduction, and last 
night he upped that to $614 billion, and you people come along with 
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what I think is a very conservative estimate comparatively speaking. 
You suggest only a reduction of $1,507,869,000, 

If you were a Congressman and we were in opposite positions—— 

Mr. Taser. If the ‘gentleman would yield there. This is a billion 
and a half from the militar y budget only. 

Mr. Suerrarp. But when you “analy ze the report from Mr. Byrd’s 
committee it is inproportionate. Their recommendation in defense 
is much heavier than the $1 billion. At least that is according to the 
copy that came to me this mor ning. 

Irrespective of that, there is an ‘additional reduction in the militar y 
budget as suggested by that committee, and I am just wondering 
which way would you go? Would you go further, or would you listen 
to the President and his recommendations which emanate from all 
branches ? 

As you and I know, once the Presidential budget comes up, there is 
not a man in the entire military organizatin who is not fundamentally 
required to support that budget, whether he thinks otherwise or not. 
That is the procedure which has been followed here. So we find a 
multiplicity of persons emanating from the executive branch saying 
this is a good budget estimate, and we find a Senate committee which 
has been oper rating for many years, and Mr. Taber knows better than 
I how many years, recomme nding a severe reduction. You come along 
with a cut of 1 billion-plus. 

It presents a very interesting thing. Somewhere and somehow we 
have to place our credence in someone or in some group. If you were 
placed in our position where would you spend your money and come 
up with your conclusions ? 

Mr. SHormaker. Let me talk to this point for just 2» moment be- 
cause I have a tremendous amount of sympathy—that is perhaps not 
the word—I have tremendous concern over the responsibility you 
men have for this kind of decision and the accountability you have for 
it, as a matter of fact. You want enough defense but certainly you 
do not want too much. That is the dilemma that we have here in this 
budget. 

We in the chamber think that this budget is terrible and not only 
do we recommend a billion and a half being taken out of defense, but 
we have testified before other appropriate committees with respect to 
a $1,800 million reduction in the independent offices bill and Health, 
Sducation and Welfare 

Mr. Suepparp. The service agency categories. 

Mr. SHormaker. That is right. We are coming up with additional 
testimony on foreign aid and agriculture. We will wind up in the 
chamber with a recommended reduction in the budget of about $5 
billion if I am not mistaken. 

Senator Byrd came up yesterday, and I have not seen his budget 
except in the newspapers. I believe that is about twice that. Cu- 
riously, if I read the newspapers correctly, he comes up with a billion 
and a half in the Defense Department as the chamber did. That is 
a happenstance, I assume, and I have no idea as to how he comes to 
that conclusion. 

Mr. Suerparp. It is like the merchandiser who says “We can sell it 
for $22 but we will make the price $29.99 and maybe we will get $24.” 
That is just an assumption on my part and I wouldn't expect you to 
comment on it. 
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OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


Mr. SHormaker. In the operations and maintenance aspect of the 
Air Force we recommend reduction of $437 million. I think at its 
convenience the committee may be concerned with the broad base of 
uur reasoning in this respect. 

Part of this comes from the integration of logistics support, part 
from improved personnel management, part from duplication, and 
certainly part of it from the elimination of nonessential business ac- 
tivities, and so on. 

We have discussed each of the parts of the proposed reduction 
in the Air Force budget starting at page 23, training support, and 
we have gone rather extensively into this matter of Government 
competition. 


PROPOSED NEW HOSPITAL FOR LINCOLN AIR FORCE BASE 


Incidentally, we had a letter come in to President Coleman dated 
March 15 from the Nebraska Hospital Association protesting and 
asking that we protest against a $2,800,000 hospital in the Air Force 
budget for Lincoln Air Force Base. Their protest is that they have 
ample hospital capacity out there to take care of the Air Force re- 
quirements at that base. Certainly it is an indication of private 
people opposing duplication. 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES IN COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


We cannot emphasize too strongly this competition with private 
enterprise. You gentlemen have heard a great deal about it. Cer- 
tainly it is conservative that if 10 percent of the competitive manu- 
facturing establishments in the Defense Department could be closed 
this year, there is a saving of $74 million out of the $744 million that 
they propose to spend in ‘this field. We feel a conscientious effort in 
the Defense Department to get out of this kind of business is in the 
public interest, and I think that has been confirmed by the Congress 
in many ways. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think the Defense Department is trying to get 
out of business ? 

Mr. SuHoemaker. I think they are taking some steps in that direc- 
tion. I wish they were making faster progress in it. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, I think you would agree that at times you 
would not necessarily save any money by getting the Defense Depart- 
ment out of a certain business. It depends on the nature of it. 

Mr. SHormaker. I have not seen many times where it would not 
save money if all of the real costs were known. 

Mr. Manon. It is erroneous to assume that the Defense Department 
is spending so much in a bakery or laundry and therefore if you get 
them out of the business and turn it over to private enterprise you 
would save all that money. 

Mr. SuHormaker. Of course. 

Mr. Manon. There has been a lot of misinterpretation of that. 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Suormaxer. We should not forget the tax return from private 
business, either, in this field. 

Mr. Manon. That is part of it. 








MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. Suormaker. In this Military Air Transport Service that these 
previous witnesses talked about this morning. 

We think it is important that the committee realize that what is 
proposed in the Defense Department is the largest airline that this 
world ever has known. I am not talking about military planes now 
but the logistics planes of the Military Air Transportation Service. 
I saw their report a few days ago for their operations last year show- 
ing a transocean flight every 23 minutes. They are not following 
the recommendations of the Commission, which is not too surprising, 
perhaps, but last year your committee had extensive hearings on the 
MATS situation. I think that confirmed that the private airlines 
should be given support and not have their strength impaired by the 
MATS manufactur ing so much of its transportation. 

The commercial airlines will double their « capacity by 1961. They 
have on order almost 400 jet and prop-jet planes. Certainly there 
never has been a more propitious time for the military to adopt and 
implement a firm policy toward commercial airlines which will take 
advantage of their enormous D-day airlift potential. 

There is no doubt that a partnership of that kind would permit 
economies in our defense budget. 

I think the carriers proved what could be done in the Korean air- 
lift. 

The committee’s report of last year, Report 2104 of the House com- 
mittee in this field, is an important contribution in this direction. The 
problem this year, however, is just as it was last year. It is whether 
or not the Department of Defense will be governed by the policy which 
you have laid down. So far they clearly have not. 

There is further detail written into the testimony. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN SUPPORT SYSTEM 


So much for operations and maintenance and over into the field of 
military personnel. We propose a reduction of $441 million. How 
did we get into this? We are talking first only about the personnel in 
the support system. We propose that in that field there can be a reduc- 
tion in this amount. We have divided it up between pay and allow- 
ances and the movements and permanent changes of station costs. 

We quoted on page 29 and page 30 some of the statements by Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Robertson on confirming the amount of men in 
the support side of the organization. 

It seems to us that if 12 percent of the manpower in the Washing- 
ton area can be cut off, as Secretary Wilson ordered the day before 
yesterday over a 12-month period, it is equally possible to spread the 
12 percent reduction over the entire support and logistics organization 
nationwide and internationally, and that is the heart of this. personnel 
recommendation. 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Shoemaker, is it your contention that this reduc- 
tion in military personnel will not in any way reduce or affect our 
military combat strength as such ¢ 

Mr. Snormaxer. That is exactly right, sir. We are not attempting 
to tell the committee that it should not give consideration to combat 
strength; we think it should. Laymen generally are concerned and 
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intrigued with the Radford plan which you gentlemen have heard a 
great deal about, and undoubtedly you have gone into it. It is one of 
the few statements coming from the military ‘which has seemed to ree- 
ognize the effect of modern weaponry and new scientific developments. 

Our recommendations are in the support side of this. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. Is the $441 million reduction in military per- 
sonnel you mentioned entirely outside of the combat forces ? 

Mr. Suormaxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It would be a reduction in military personnel, uni- 
formed people. 

Mr. Suormaker. But not in the tactical side but in the supply 
side. 

Mr. Manon. What would the reduction be ? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. $441 million. 

Mr. Manon. I don’t mean in dollars but in bodies, people in uniform. 

Mr. Suoemaker. I cannot tell you that, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Otverson. We did not try to figure this in terms of men because 
the grades vary and the amounts allocated to each grade would be 
different. 

Mr. Manion. Would it be 100,000 men? Take an average figure 
there. 

Mr. Orverson. Most of the military personnel in the support type 
activities, a large portion of them are officers. There are about 175,000 
officers in the support type activities, a reduction of which could be 
made, resulting in considerable savings. 

There are some figures here on that point. ‘ 

Mr. Wigeeteswortn. If you take $6,000 as an average, that would 
mean you are recommending a reduction of around 70,000 in military 
personnel. 

Mr. Orverson. On the officers’ side we averaged $8,000 per man, but 
even that doesn’t take into account the many other costs that are 
attributable to military personnel, such as training, transportation, 
including dependents, medical care, and that sort of cost. 

Mr. Wiceieswortn. Is that meluded in this overall figure ? 

Mr. Otverson. Yes, sir. ‘The overall amount of our recommended 
reduction but not the incidental costs. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn,. All the incidental costs? 

Mr. Otverson. That is right. The $8,000 does not include those 
incidental costs. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. That figure is an overall figure ¢ 

Mr. Otverson. That is right, but exe ‘luding incidental costs 

Mr. Ficop. Is it your idea to move these supply troops into tactical 
units or eliminate the bodies altogether ? 

Mr. Snormaker. I don’t think we in the Chamber, Mr. Flood, are 
competent to say how large the tactical forces should be. If the 
tactical forces are presently at the proper size, then we say, as we would 
in business, these people should come off the payroll. 

Mr. Fioop. You know that this committee has been urging for 
years that we take as many people out of the supply operations as 
possible and move them up into tactical units. I don’t know whether 
vou know that but we have tried to make a point out of that, to put 
as many people on the line as we can and reduce the S. O. S. men 
so they can go behind the man on the lines. 
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Mr. Suormaxer. We have only 62 percent of forces in actual tac- 
tical work and that is difficult for the average layman to under- 
stand. 

Mr. Ostertag. Of course, the military requires support. 

Mr. Snormaxer. Yes, but support as economical as possible. 

Mr. Froop. The net result of what you say here is that to save 
money you have to get rid of the bodies. 

Mr. Suoemaker. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. So this will result, if we do what you want us to do, 
to save money we must eliminate bodies and reduce the numerical 
strength of the Armed Forces in ratio to that dollar saving? 

Mr. Srormaxer. Yes, sir, on the presumption that the number 
of people in the tactical side of it is about right. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

Mr. SHoemaker. On page 33 we have gone into the effect of move- 
ments on this change of station, and to summarize that section on 
personnel you see it on page 33. 

Mr. Manon. We will review that very carefully. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SHorMaker. Starting on page 34 we have tried to evaluate 
real sacred cow, this question of research and development. We in 
the Chamber feel very strongly, and have recommended time and 
time again, that effective research and development should be done, 
and perhaps more of it, but we do think that in the situation we have 
here we have tremendous competition in research and development 
which is wasting not only money but materials and manpower. 

One of the curious things about this research and development situ- 
ation is that the budget shows for the three forces in that field one 
billion and a half, and yet so far as we can find the amount being 
spent for research and development is closer to $6 billion than it is 
the billion and a half. 

We discussed that somewhat on page 35 of our testimony, and we 
have a confirmation of that from the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Suormaker. We have a confirmation— 

Mr. Fioop. I mean the figures. I don’t understand your statement. 

Mr. Wiceresworrn. The larger figure includes indirect costs: does 
it not ? 

Mr. SuHormaker. Including research and development which is 
buried in other items, procurement and that sort of thing, Mr. Fileed. 

Our discussion on research and development comes down to this 
one point: Doesn’t it make some sense for the committee to consider 
not allocating separate research and development funds to each of 
the separate services but allocating research and development funds 
to the Secretary of Defense to the end that programs can be concen- 
trated and better controlled rather than in the competitive situation 
they are today ? 

Mr. Forn. I refer first to the statement on page 35 where you state 
“All funds for research and development should be separately pro- 
gramed and appropriated to the Secretary of Defense.” That con- 
firms what you just stated. 

Mr. SHormaken. Yes, sir. 
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CONTROL OVER FUNDS FOR CONTINGENCIES 


Mr. Forp. If you turn to page 38 and page 39, where you are dis- 
cussing contingencies, and specifically turning to page 39, you state 
in the last sentence in that paragraph: 

Placing large amounts in the Defense Department unrelated to specific pro- 
gram weakens the control that Congress has over appropriations and should 
be kept to a minimum. 

Is there not some contradiction between the two positions ? 

Mr. SHormaker. None whatsoever in this way: 

The discussion at the top of page 39 refers only to this contingency 
item. It is puzzling for us to see in the Army budget there is no con- 
tingency item; in the Navy budget there is one that is about the same 
year after year; the Air Force is up and down; and then there is 
the additional contingency item in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

They total up to a fairly large figure, and we raise the question as 
to whether there is some loss of control by the Congress as to how 
and for what this money really will be spent. 

Mr. Mauon. The point is, Mr. Shoemaker, that some of these emer- 
gency and contingency appropriations contain items which are so 
sensitive that you ¢c: unnot say anything about them on the record, and 
it is quite difficult to get this full information except through con- 
gressional channels. You understand what I mean? 

Mr. SriokMAKER. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. I have to take this part of the recommendation with 
a grain of salt. There may be some merit in it, but you have to have 
these contingency appropriations for certain things that are done. 
‘They tell us what they are but they will not put them on the record. 
They are very cautious about some of them. 

Mr. Sroemaker. You can appreciate why we would be confused 
about. the thing, then, in examining the public budget. 

Mr. Matton. Of course you would be confused, and I can under- 
stand why you have said what you have said. 

Knowing the background of this thing better than you do, I must 
iake vour recommendation with a grain of salt. You cannot avoid 
that. We cannot put down in black and white what some of these 
thingsare. We will give it some consideration, of course. 

Mr. Froop. I think vou should know that this very week, for almost 
4 or 4 days, morning and afternoon, this full subeommittee has been 
sitting here examining almost entirely this very item. I want you to 
he sure you know that we know what you mean. This emergency 
fund has been discussed for almost an entire week. 

Mr. SuormaKer. Certainly if we had known it was as you gentle- 
men have indicated, I think I can safely say it would not have been in 
our recommendation for cutting. 

Mr. Manon. It is not necessary for you to say that. It is a difficult 
problem. 

Mr. SHoemMAker. We might still have a question as to whether it 
should be concentrated in the one office of the Secret: ary of Defense 
rather than being spread out. 

Mr. Osrertac. That is your point; is it not? 

Mr. Suormaker. Basically: yes. 

Mr. Manton. Proceed. 
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MAJOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Suoremaxer. The final section of this testimony relates to the 
third major category of major procurement and production, and the 
committee will note that we have very little in the way of direct and 
detailed recommendations. When it comes to a question of the kind 
of planes to buy and how many, we are into a field where our judgment 
necessarily cannot be the best. We have pointed out a few things to 
the committte, however. 

Mr. Cannon. You refer to major procurement and production ? 

Mr. SHoreMAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Iam a little disappointed there, Mr. Shoemaker. You 
have many members of the chamber of commerce who are business- 
men. Most of them are businessmen. The grand total of all of their 
business with the Government would run into billions of dollars. I 
would like to think that the businessmen who have business with the 
Government, running into the billions of dollars, would come up with 
something very definite and helpful in this particular field, because I 
have felt all through the years that this is probably the biggest field 
of saving. If you have so many people in the Army and pay them so 
much you cannot do anything about that unless you reduce the size, 
but when it comes to contracting, we are paying, paying, paying 
through the nose for these items that industry furnishes. Why can- 
not industry, working with the Government, get us more for the 
money? Do yousee my point? 

Mr. Suormaxker. Certainly I see your point. 

Mr. Manon. We have had investigations and studies, but we have 
no authority to go out and operate these programs. We wouldn’t 
know how to go out and tell industry how to manufacture some of 
these items. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT IN PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


However, it does seem here is a great field for saving. I would like 
to know if you have some rec ommendations or suggestions ? 

Mr. SHoemMaker. Yes; we have some suggestions in this section, 
Mr. Mahon. So far as the efficiency of the way money is being spent in 
various plants for procurement we have suggestions. Certainly if the 
Defense Department doesn’t know whether it is being properly uti- 
lized or not, then the number of men they have checking it is a disgrace. 

With respect to broad and important questions in this thing now, 
first we question, as we did in the Hoover Commission’s report on busi- 
ness organizations of the Department of Defense, that there is an 
adequate screening setup in the Department of Defense for checking 
requirements and ordering a minimum of what we need, not over- 
ordering and overstocking. 

We recommended an organizational change in the structure of the 
Department of Defense. The man directly ‘under the Secretary is to 
be responsible for requirements, screening requirements, and coordi- 
nating with the National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. That has not been done. 

Mr. Wilson has disagreed with that recommendation and has felt 
it was something the Deputy Secretary could do. 
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We continue to feel there is an inadequate amount of screening 
of requirements going on. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Am I correct that you do not in fact recom- 
mend any reduction in dollars and cents in this field? 

Mr. Suormaker. No; that is not quite right, sir. 

Mr. Wiccieswortn. No reduction seems to show up in the overall 
table of reductions at the end of your statement. 


SIZE OF AIRCRAFT 


_ Mr. Snoemaxer. In the table there is nothing specifically on that 
item. 

On page 42 we have gone into the magnitude of procurement, and 
we have gone over into page 43 on this matter of questioning the 
size of the aircraft we are ordering. There is a major policy question 
for this committee in that field. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean the structure of the aircraft or the number? 

Mr. SHoemaker. Structure of the aircraft itself, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. You are commenting on that ? 

Mr. SHormaker. We are. We are raising this kind of a question: 
Does it make good economic and business and security sense to have 

lanes so large that we can drop 159 or 160 men at a time, as we did 
in Korea just a few weeks ago? 

Mr. Froop. You don’t think we should have air transport to 
drop—— 

Mr. SHoemaker. I am not saying that at all, sir. I am questioning 
the size. Where do we get to a practical limitation of size of these 
planes? They now cost $6 million each, some of the more expensive 
ones. 

Mr. Manon. Six or eight. 

Mr. Snormaxker. It takes tremendous manufacturing facilities. It 
takes large airfields. It takes highly experienced maintenance 
personnel. 

When one of those is lost, whether it is by accident or by enemy 
action, you have taken a tremendous toll of lives ordinarily, you 
have taken a toll in investment, and you certainly have taken a toll 
in capability. 

Mr. Fioop. You agree troops should get there? 

Mr. SHormaker. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Your query is whether it should be 20 or 10 planes. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. SHormaker. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Industry is increasingly going forward in the number 
of seats on commercial planes. I was in Los Angeles last November 
and visited the Douglas plant, and I saw a model of their jet aircraft 
which is supposed to be able to haul even more passengers. That 
has been true generally in the handling of civilian traffic, has it not? 

Mr. Snormaker. Of course it has grown, and very fast, too. 

Taking commercial aviation, is there not in the public interest 
a reasonable limitation as to where the liability in lives should be in 
9, thing of this kind? I am not talking air transportation against 
railroads at all now. 
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Mr. Manon. If you have 25,000 to 30,000 people in the air today 
in airplanes, I don’t know whether it makes any difference whether 
they are in 10 airplanes or 10,000 airplanes. I had not thought about 
that before, though. 

Mr. SHormaker. I think there is some reasonable question about 
it. Engineeringwise I suppose we could build a plane to handle 1,000 
people. It w ould cost a lot of money and it would take special air- 
fields some place to handle it. Engineeringwise we can do these 
things. However, is there not an economic and practical limit so far 
as human life is concerned with respect to it? 

Mr? Fioop. You don’t want us to go any further. You do not ob- 
ject to what we are doing now. Is that it? 

Mr. SHormaxker. We are questioning whether we have gone too 
far with respect to size. 

Mr. Froop. You don’t think an aircraft flying 100 riflemen, a 
streamlined rifle company, is too much to put in one aircraft, do 
you? 

Mr. SHormaxker. I don’t know whether it is or not. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure you don’t. 

Mr. Suormaker. We lost 159, potentially could have lost 159 men 
in this plane to Korea the other day. We are having a lot of these 
accidents. Does it relate to the size of these planes and the difficulty 
of flying them? 

Mr. Fioop. You are raising the academic question. 

Mr. SHormaxker. I raise the question because it is something you 
gentlemen have to decide. We cannot do it for you. 


TERMINATION OF C-—-132 AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. It is very interesting. In connection with that I 
would like to call to the attention of the committee and the witnesses 
a letter of March 20 from Secretary Quarles to Mr. Cannon, the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee: 


In the interest of keeping your committee informed on significant aircraft 
production activities, the Air Force desires to report that after due and ¢are- 
ful consideration a decision has been reached to terminate the C-132 aircraft 
production program. 

As you recall we discussed this aircraft at great length some weeks 
ago. 

During the formulation of the fiscal year 1958 Air Force budget program it be- 
came apparent that the relatively low priority of this system in relation to our 
primary and essential combat systems made us feel we should not support the 
C-132 program. As we now see it the Air Force transport mission can be ful- 
filled by using C—130’s and C—133 aircraft which are in production and by ex- 
tending the life of our present transport fleet. To date the Air Force has au- 
thorized and directed approximately $104 million in support of the C-132 
program. 


I might say that is where some of the money goes. 


Mr. SHOEMAKER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Manon (reading) : 


Of this amount it is estimated that approximately $70 million will be non- 
recoverable. The exact cost cannot be ascertained until termination of the 
program actually has been accomplished and all claims connected therewith 
have been settled. The funds authorized for and directed on the program have 
been applied to the research, development, and preproduction of airplane 
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engine, propellor, and other related components. Knowledge and. data derived 
from this effort will preserved and will be beneficial to other Air Force pro- 
grams. 

The Douglas-Tulsa facility is of continuing importance to the Air Force and 
plans are now being formulated to cushion the impact which will be caused by 
the termination of the C-132 program. 

The preliminary investigation has revealed that sufficient work will be available 
to insure an economic operation of the Tulsa facility. Modification, inspection, 
and repair as necessary on the B—47 and the B-66 aircraft, subcontracting, and 
Douglas Co. interplant work is expected to maintain the Douglas-Tulsa labor 
torce at 70 to 80 percent of the present level. Official action will be initiated in 
the next few days following completion of arrangements. 


That is the largest of these planes. 


DESIRE FOR IMPROVED EFFICIENCY AND REDUCED COSTS IN COMMERCIAL 
FIRMS PRODUCING MILITARY GOODS 


Mr. Shoemaker, I don’t want to be facetious, nor do I want to be 
illogical, but here is a chamber of commerce representing the vast 
business enterprises of the United States, which is recommending re- 
ductions here and there. In a previous report by the Hoover Com- 
mission you state we will save $200 million by reducing the rations of 
the soldiers, not that they will be denied food they otherwise would get, 
but when it comes to the more than $12 billion in this defense budget 
for major procurement, which is big and little business, you are tread- 
ing a little lightly it seems to me. 

Mr. SuHoremaker. I know what you are getting at, Mr. Mahon. 
Let us put it right out on the table. What you are really questioning, 
and I would, too, if I were sitting in your chair, sir, you are ques- 
tioning this: Is the national chamber, as representing businessmen, 
afraid to take a position on items which would seem to affect the 
amount of business they are getting. Is that not what you are getting 
at, really, sir? 

Mr. Manon. I am not making any accusations and I have no feel- 
ing you are seeking to do anything improper, but I am disappointed 
you are not coming in with something worthwhile. 

Mr. SHormaKker. We have sweat over this particular part of the 
budget. We have had Assistant Secretary McNeil over to talk with 
us about what is in the number of items here for the three services. 
We have come up with two possibilities. We are bothered about not 
having the background to know, as you gentlemen do from your 
executive-session testimony from the Department of Defense, we are 
bothered about trying to cancel something that is clearly essential for 
defense purposes ‘when we do not know enough about it to make that 
kind of a decision. 

Mr. Manon. Iam not thinking so much in that field. Iam thinking 
that business concerns who have Government contracts could perform 
those contracts for far less money and save us hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

Ninety percent of all these contracts for airplanes and so forth 
are on a negotiated basis rather than a competitive basis. Not every- 
body makes B-52 ’s, so we do not have the ability to protect as well 
as we should the interest of the United States Government in these $12 
billion of contracts which may grow out of the defense budget in 
fiscal 1958. 
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Mr. SHormaker. One of the problems we get into in analyzing this, 
Mr. Mahon, is this: We take this budget and we cannot find from this 
any detail as to what this $12 billion « or $17 billion for the Air Force 
is going to be spent for in this field. We go to the Defense Depart- 
ment and get some information on it. 

Mr. Manon. You still miss the point I am trying to bring out. 
Why do not the businessmen of this Nation advise the chamber of 
commerce of waste and mismanagement in their plants and advise 
how savings could be made ? 

It may be they do not want to divulge their names or hurt their 
business, but they certainly should be preeminent in this field, and 
yet we have nothing in your testimony which would help us. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. ~ You are drawing a conclusion, are you not, that 
there is extensive waste and ineffici ‘iency in the plants producing 
military goods? 

Mr. M asHON. That is what we have been led to believe, and that is 
what we have been saying. 

Mr. SHoemaxker. | don’t know whether you are right or not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I hope I am wrong. 

Mr. Suormaxker. I am not trying to make a blanket defense for 
businessmen. I imagine we have sore spots in business just as some 
of us think there are in government. However, the Defense Depart- 
ment has inspectors of every kind and description checking on this 
thing. 

Mr. Manon. The Defense Department inspectors are not on a par 
with the big men of industry. They are civil-service employees. | 
have a feeling they are not accomplishing as much as they should. 
If business would put a strong hand on this problem and say, “We 
are going to clean house if there is need for it, and we will see to it 
ourselves that there is better monitoring of Government. contracts 
and that the Government gets dollar for dollar value’- 

Mr. Snormaxer. I think what you are getting at is what I said in 
New York in a speech yesterday. I spoke to 300 railroad-supply 
men in New York, and the whole point of my talk was to direct my 
remarks to the supply industry from the standpoint of questioning 
whether or not they had gone as far as was possible in developing 
better methods, greater efficiency, more research into better materials, 
because I said I thought we were paying too much for the materials 
we were buying in the railroad industry. That is what you are getting 
at with respect to these materials we are buying for the Government? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Congressmen get letters from their constituents 
to this effect: Johnny, who works at such-and-such a plant, says 
he doesn’t have anything to do. He has been sitting around for 
weeks but he is still on the payroll of this defense plant. Why is 
there so much waste of manpower and money on Government pro- 
duction contracts? We get those kinds of letters. Certainly I know 
T have. 

Mr. SuHormaker. I know one of the most vicious things in the world 
is a cost-plus contract. 

Mr. Manon. That is what most of these are. 

Mr. SHoremaxker. That may be part of the difficulty. 

Mr. Maron. You understand it could not be purely a competitive 
contract. You could have competitive contracts for washing ma- 
ehines and refrigerators and mops and paper clips, but, for the B—58, 
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the B-52, the B-47, or for guided missiles we cannot get any competi- 
tive contracts to amount to ‘anything. 


STUDY BY UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 


Mr. Srormaxer. I wonder if you would like to have Mr. Olverson 
tell you of the study we are trying to make on this point in the 
chamber right now ? 


Mr. Manon. I would. 

Mr. Orverson. We are working in this field of procurement quite 
extensively. We have had a committee meeting in New York City, 
and what we are trying to do is to come up with some recommenda- 
tions to the President’s task force on improving Government procure- 
ment procedures and practices. We have sent out questionnaires to 
our members in industry, and we have gotten all kinds of replies and 
suggestions on how these practices can be improved. 

We think that when we finish with this study it will be of great 
service to the President’s committee studying this problem, and we 
also hope to make the study available to Congress. 

Mr. Manon. Have you read any of the studies we have had made 
of procurement practices? 

Mr. Otverson. We read your study last year. I agreed with 
everything you had in there. We know that contracts are not being 
administered in the w: iy they should be. I will say this, however: 
Being in the procurement field in the Defense Department myself 
you cannot blame industry for a great deal of the procurement waste 
that goes on. If you cannot reaudit contracts that need to be re- 
audited under price redetermination articles, if you cannot make find- 
ings and dispose of engineering changes, if you make a wrong deci- 
sion whether or not a contract should be let as a production engineer- 
ing type of contract or a regular production contract, and end up 
by making it a production contract only to find out that the con- 
tractor cannot perform because he has a production engineering type 
of contract to deal with, we know about those problems and we would 
like to see the whole system improved. 

L would like to make one point about this $12 billion. When our 
National Defense Committee met we had the Defense Comptroller 
come over and talk about that very item. That is the one we wanted 
more information about. 

He told us what $9 billion of that was for, aircraft and guided mis- 
siles. That left $3 billion. When we got his breakdown, and not 
knowing what areas and what equipment was going to be bought, our 
Committee felt a little bit incompetent to decide whether or not the 
amount of money that was being spent was proper in that area. 

Mr. Manon. It is not a matter so much of the amount of money, but 
how can we be sure that we are getting the maximum efficiency in the 
letting of these contracts? It is not up to you to decide that we need 
a B-52, but can business tell us how we can buy B—52’s more cheaply ? 
They are costing us billions. 

Mr. Otverson. I am glad you asked that, because we discussed that 
at our Committee meeting. The analysis we gave it was this: 

How could we anticipate the waste and inefficient management in 
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contract administration so as to bring about a reduction in this pro- 
curement fund of approximately $12 billion ? 

In other words, should we have cut it down to $10 billion on the 
basis Defense officials could administer the procurement program 
better? We would be anticipating the waste that could come out of it. 
_ Mr. Manion. If you could give them a blueprint of how they could 
initiate procedures and buy for less money, maybe through continuing 
contracts, then you can say that we suggest a reduction, and the reduc- 
tion can be achieved by these better business methods which are here 
outlined. 

Mr. Oxverson. As I said, we are making a study in that field and 
we hope one of these days we will be able to come up with some good 
recommendations on what might be done. 

I might add we are always working with the Defense Department 
on the procurement regulations and on the revisions they make and 
offer them all the advice that we can. We generally get the advice of 
our business members who are involved in defense procurement be- 
fore we do that. They always get our comments on these defense pro- 
curement regulations. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. When do you expect those recommendations 
to be available? 

Mr. Otverson. I would say within 2 months. 

Mr. Manon. I was a little disappointed to hear you say that you 
ugreed with everything in our report on procurement. Frankly, I did 
not agree with all of it. Some of it was not well founded. I think 
we have to be very discriminating in these things. 


DANGERS OF OVEREMPHASIS ON ISOLATED CASES OF WASTE AND 
INEFFICIENCY 


I would like to point out one of the dangers to this country, Mr. 
Shoemaker. I think the chamber of commerce ought to realize it. 

By and large the people who work for the Government are the same 
kind of people as those who do not work for the Government. They 
are all pretty decent, honest folks and they are trying to do generally 
the best they know how. I say “generally.” 

When the Hoover Commission or Congress or the chamber of com- 
merce picks out some isolated example of waste and mismanagement 
and plays it up in such a way that it would appear to be the prevailing 
method of doing business, it tends to discredit the Defense Department 
and the people who work in the Defense Department. 

Somewhow or other we have to do this job of criticizing and reduc- 
ing without causing the people to lose faith in the Defense Depart- 
ment because it is not good for the people to lose faith in their 
Government. The Government ought to be so sound that they would 
not have cause to lose faith in the administration of the Government. 

I do think it is rather dangerous to make criticisms of glaring 
mistakes without some overall feeling for the whole picture. Do you 
get what I mean? 

Mr. SHormaker. I get exactly what you mean. 

Mr. Manon. If the people lose faith too greatly, we will be com- 
pelled probably to slash appropriations for defense far below the figure 
they ought to be and we might find ourselves inadequately prepared for 
emergencies in the future. 
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When Mr. Eisenhower became President, the = tended to say, 
“Well, he knows a lot of things, but best of all, he knows national 
defense. We do not have to worry about the Defense Department 
because he will see to it that everything is carried on about as it should 
be as far as he is able to do so.” They have faith, and business has 
faith, I think, in Secretary Wilson. 

However, now that we do not have a shooting war and have not 
had in some time, I can see the pendulum swinging, and the time may 
come again when the general ae says, “Well, the man in uniform 
or the people in defense are the outstanding numbskulls and wasters 
of the whole country, and we cannot give much credence to what they 
say or do.” That is the thing we are moving toward. 

Mr. SHoemakeEr. We have not testified to that today. We have not 
made a statement in that direction, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Not at all. I agree. But I am talking about the 
danger that lies in this field which I believe you will see. 

r, SHOEMAKER. The broad matter of morale in the Defense Depart- 
ment is another way of expressing what you are getting at, I think. 

Mr. Manon. That is only part of it. If the people lose faith in the 
Defense Department, they will not let Congress in the long pull give 
the Defense Department what the Defense Department requires be- 
cause public opinion controls this country, and in a democracy it 
should. 


MAXIMUM BUDGET REDUCTION THAT CAN BE EFFECTED WITHOUT 
PREJUDICING NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Cannon. Do you think that the reductions recommended here 
this morning are the maximum reductions that can be effected in this 
budget without prejudicing national defense ? 

Mr. Suormaker. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. All right, Mr. Chairman. 


ROLE OF FORRESTAL-TYPE CARRIER IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. SHoemaxker. [ would point out to the committee that in the 
field of naval shipbuilding and conversion we in the chamber are con- 
cerned about the whole theory of the Forrestal type carriers. News- 
paper accounts in the past week have told us, it is a little aggravating 
to get this kind of detail from the newspapers and not from the 
budget, but $22 million last year and $292 million this year for an 
utomic-powered Forrestal-type carrier. 

As laymen and businessmen we are concerned about the basic judg- 
ment in this thing at a time when we have a $17 billion expenditure 
in prospect for the Air Force, for guided missiles and modern planes 
and what have you. 

As laymen, we know something about what an atomic or hydrogen 
bomb can do. We know something about these new missiles and 
weaponry and military people do say, almost openly, that you cannot 
possibly defend a ship of this size from either submarine attack or 
air attack. 

It just leaves us as businessmen in a difficult position of reconciling 
major expenditures of this kind that seem to be conflicting. Again 
we cannot tell the committee what.is right on it. We wish we could. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Let me summarize this. The chamber believes these recommenda- 
tions in this general category that we have specifically made are pos- 
sible by taking effective action to eliminate wasteful and inefficient 
management in the business-type activities. We think it can be accom- 
plished by adopting the Hoover recommendations for improving 
supply and personnel management. We believe it can be accomplished 
by curtailing business-type activities in the Department of Defense. 
We think it can be accomplished through integrating the research and 
development program by separately programing all funds through the 
Secretary of Defense. 

I have one remaining sentence. We think the control of this whole 
situation is in the purse strings and in the Congress and not in the 
Pentagon. 

May I thank you gentlemen for giving the chamber and myself 
the privilege of appearing before you on this subject. 

Mr. Manon. It has been a very stimulating time that we have 
had with you here today, Mr. Shoemaker. I believe that this report 
will be of genuine assistance to us. We welcome it in that spirit. 
You may be sure that it will have a thorough going over by the com- 
mittee. We will do all we can to effect economies and savings. 


REVIEW OF REDUCTIONS MADE IN DOD BUDGET, 1950-57 


Of course, the defense and security of the Nation is involved in 
the defense budget. In previous years we have reduced the defense 
budget. I was looking over some figures. In fiscal 1950 Congress 
reduced the defense budget by $461 million, I believe. The Korean 
war came along, and it became perfectly obvious that the budget 
should have been two or three times what it was in view of the be- 
ginning-of the Korean war. If you could read the future, you could 
always know what best to do. 

In fiscal 1951 we made only a minor saving of $89 million. In mak- 
ing reductions we have sought not to reduce the fighting edge or to 
impair the efficiency of our forces. We have tried to make cuts that 
would not hurt us from the standpoint of defense. We have tried 
to make reductions that would actually implement and strengthen 
the Defense Department. That is the theory upon which we proceed. 

In fiseal 1952 the President’s request was reduced by $1,395 million. 
That is in the area of the reduction you are suggesting this year. 

In 1953 the defense budget was reduced in the sum of $6,637 million. 
In fiseal 1954 the defense budget was reduced by $1.5 billion. In 
1955 the defense budget was cut by $1.3 billion. 

You understand it is pretty difficult to cut a defense budget sub- 
mitted by a man named Eisenhower, General Eisenhower, who sup- 
posedly knows what we need. You understand that. 

Mr. SHormaxer. The psychology of the Eisenhower name is a 
very powerful thing, Mr. Mahon, but I just do not believe Mr. Eisen- 
hower personally went over this budget of the Defense Department. 
He could not with the responsibilities he has. 

Mr. Manon, I think the gentleman is correct. 
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For fiscal 1956 we made a reduction in the defense budget of $631 
million, Last year by reason of misinformation as to the capability 
of the Soviet Union in long-range aircraft, the Congress increased 
the defense budget by $625 million. So that leaves a little pattern of 
congressional reaction to defense budgets. 

Mr. Wicatesworri. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. WieeLesworru. If you will consider the fiscal years 1950 to 
1957, inclusive, you will find that a substantial reduction was made 
each year in the figures recommended by the armed services before 
the figures were ac tually sent to the Congress by the President. The 
total reductions for the 5 fiscal years referred to amounted to over 
$104 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, the figures recommended originally to the Presi- 
dent have been much greater during all administrations than the 
figures submitted to Congress. 

“Mr. Cannon. Mr. C hairman, may I have the opportunity of supple- 
menting what the gentleman said just now about the attitude of the 
President ? 

I believe most of us know postively that there are the most con- 
vicing reasons to believe the President does not approve of every 
expenditure recommended in this budget. I just say that to supple- 
ment what the gentleman just said. 

Mr. Suormaker. I am sure you are right. There is one point of 
view on this, Mr. Mahon. Congress has been frustrated in so many 
areas of trying to effect real economies in the Defense Department. 
What happened in World War I? Our supply system broke down. 
In World War II our supply system broke down. In each case we 
had to go in on a crash basis and bring businessmen and professional 
men and others in to tr y to set up a costly but emergency and workable 
supply system. 

One of the reasons we feel so strongly about this thing now is that 
certainly if we can get an improved supply system, we ought to do - 
in peacetime and have it ready to work when we need it. That w 
the heart of our business organization report of the Department of 
Defense in the Hoover Commission, and we believe in that in the 
chamber. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Shoemaker. The committee will 
adjourn until 10 o’clock Monday. 
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Wepnesbay, Aprin 3, 1957. 
Muurary Arr TRANSPORT SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 

RAMSAY D. POTTS, JR., LEGAL COUNSEL, AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIA- 
TION 

ROBERT TURNER, VICE PRESIDENT FOR TRAFFIC, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will please come to order. 

Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you appear before this subcom- 
mittee in connection with your interest in the problems that we have 
before us. We know, Mr. Tipton, that you have quite a lengthy state- 
ment. You can follow your prepared statement or you can talk to us, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tieton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. _ I will proceed 
with the complete statement, leaving out, of course, the tables and 
other things that are attached as appendixes that have been reviewed 
by the members of the committee staff to complete the statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. You might introduce yourself for the record as well 
as your associates, if you will, please. 

Mr. Treron. Mr. Chairman, I am Stuart G. Tipton, president of the 
Air Transport Association. I am accompanied by Mr. Ramsay Potts, 
who is sitting at the end of the table. Mr. Potts is especialliy retained 
by the Air Transport Association to study the particular problems 
which we are presenting to the committee this afternoon. 

I should say in qualifying Mr. Potts that while he is now a prac- 
ticing lawyer in Washington, he was for a period of time executive 
officer to Secretary Symington at the time Mr. Symington was Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. 

On my left is Mr. Robert Turner, who is vice president for traflic of 
the Air Transport Association. Mr. Turner has been in the past the 
Administrator of the Defense Air Transport Administration which 
is in the Department of Commerce, and generally presides over the 
mobilization of the civil airlines for emergency purposes, thus work- 
ing closely with the Air Force and other branches of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Turner has also been very recently vice president of Northeast 
Airlines. Just one further preliminary statement, Mr. Chairman, 
to identify the Air Transport Association: It is the trade association 
of the scheduled, certificated airlines of the United States. We have 
49 members, including all kinds and classes of scheduled air trans- 
port including, of course, the American-flag, international, and 
overseas airlines. 

Referring specifically to my statement, we do appreciate the op- 
portunity you have given us here today to express our views about 
the Military Air Transport Service of the Department of Defense and 
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to make recommendations on how we believe the total airlift capabil- 
ity of the Nation (combined military and civil) available for D-day 
‘an be increased and made more efficient. 


COMPLEMENTARY RELATIONSHIP OF MATS AND CIVIL AIRLINES 


The position of the Air Transport Association in this matter can 
be stated very simply. First, we believe we must have in being a 
national airlift capacity (combined military and _ civil) apable- of 
doing the job during the first critical days after D-day. Secondly, 
we believe that this D- day capability can be not only assured but 
also expanded—and at less cost to the Government—if the Depart- 
ment of Defense will place greater reliance upon the civil air industry. 
Thirdly, we believe that the requirements for airlift will continue to 
increase and that we must, therefore, constantly add to the capacity 
of our total national air fleet and keep it modern at all times in order 
that it may be as effective as possible. We are certain that the way 
to accomplish t this modernization and gain increased airlift capacity 
without imposing an undue burden on the taxpayer is for the civil 
air industry and the Military Air Transport Service to work together, 
complementing each other. 

In this complementary relationship, we think MATS should be- 
come a true nucleus military air transportation system engaged in 
developing new techniques and equipment and in specialized military 
transport tasks that cannot be performed by the civil air industry. 
The civil carriers should be the bulk haulers, engaged in providing 
day-to-day routine transport service with high utilization and con- 
stant expansion of their equipment and facilities and in a constant 
state of readiness to perform for the Department of Defense a major 
portion of the massive air transportation tasks that would have to be 
done in wartime. 

MATS, however, has not developed in the direction that our analysis 
indicates it should. Instead, MATS operates as a large Government 
airline—flying, for the most part, on published time tables over the 
same routes flown by United States civil carriers and carrying, in 
large measure, the type of traffic that the civil air carriers transport 
in their own day-to-day operations. 

In moving passengers, MATS handles, to a large extent, the same 
types of passengers that move on the civil air carriers in the course of 
their normal operations. Dependents going to Europe or Japan, 
military personnel moving singly or in small groups, and employees 
of Government contrac tors are typical of the types of passengers that 
fly regularly on MATS. The usual MATS cargo shipment, with the 
exception of certain lary ge new engines, also f: alls into the category of 
cargo that can and is hs indled routinely by civil carriers in the course 
of normal operations. 

To handle this traffic, MATS transport fleet is in the main composed 
of the same types of aircraft as the fleets of the civil air carriers. 
For instance, of the 507 airplanes reported in the MATS fleet on 
June 30, 1956, more than two-thirds, or 344, were of the DC—4, Boeing 
Stratocruiser, DC-6 or Constellation type. 
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DECREASE IN VOLUME OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT TRAFFIC HANDLED BY 
CIVIL ATRLINES 


Asa result of this pattern of development, the percentage of Depart- 
ment of Defense traffic handled by MATS with its own aircraft has 
increased, and the percentage handled by civil air carriers has dimin- 
ished. Between fiscal 1951 and fiscal 1956, the Department of Defense 
increased by approximately two and one- half times its air movement 
to foreign and ov erseas points of people, cargo and mail. Despite this 
dramatic increase in total traffic moved each vear, the civil air carriers 
have participated in a declining percentage of traffic, dropping in the 
passenger field from 37.3 percent in fiscal 1951 to 14.6 percent in fiscal 
1955 with a slight improvement to 18.4 percent in fiscal 1956; and in 
cargo and mail dropping from 30.9 percent in fiscal 1951 to 9.1 percent 
in fiscal 1956. Table No. 1 in the appendix shows for each year from 
1951 through 1956 the volume of Defense Department traffic moved 
by all aircraft under MATS control, and the percentage each year 
handled by the civil carriers. 

The justification offered by the Department of Defense and the 
Air Force for this practice is that a transport fleet at least the size of 
MATS present fleet is required to make up the deficit of airlift that 

cannot be provided by the civil air industry; that, once this fleet is in 
being it must be continually exercised over the MATS routes to accom 
plish training and keep all elements of the system in a state of instant 
readiness; and that this utilization generates airlift capacity which 
it would be wasteful and uneconomic not to use. 


CAPABILITY OF CIVIL AIRLINES 


First, let us examine the point that the civil airlines lack capability. 

Included i in the appendix to this statement are tables showing, as of 
December 31, 1956, the status of that part of the civil reserve air fleet 
which is ‘eis the control of the scheduled airlines. These tables show, 
among other things, the number of aircraft by type and by carrier 
that are presently ‘alloc ated to the civil reserve air fleet (CRAF) ; and, 
additionally, the number of aircraft by type and by carrier which are 
considered by the Air Force to be suitable for allocation to the civil 
reserve air fleet (CRAF) but which have not yet been allocated. These 
tables clearly show the enormous capacity of the civil air industry im- 
mediately available to support a future war effort. 

I refer the committee and the staff to those tables which gives infor- 
mation as to the capacity of the civil fleet. 

Table No. 2 shows that there were a total of 275 four-engine planes 
owned by our members allocated on December 31, 1956, to the civil 
reserve air fleet. The 1956-57 CRAF allocation prepared by the De- 
fense Air Transportation Administration specifies 314 four-engine 
planes to be contributed by the scheduled airlines. Due to Air Force 
budget difficulties, however, the original DATA allocation has been 
reduced by 38 L-749 airplanes. This reduction, coupled with attri- 
tion, left, at the end of 1956, 275 ATTA member planes in the allocated 
civil reserve air fleet. At the time of the next allocation, it is antici- 
pated that the civil reserve air fleet will be bronght up to full strength. 

Table No. 2 also shows the additional number of four-engine planes 
now in the fleets of the carriers, or in production for 1957-61 delivery 
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to those fleets but not presently needed for CRAF. The Air Force has 
determined that all of these airplanes are suitable for allocation to 
the civil reserve air fleet. This number is 815 additional 4-engine 
planes—of which, as shown by table No. 4, 612 are available in 1957. 
All of these eligible (i. e., suitable but not allocated to CRAF) air- 
planes are, however, assigned to the war air service pattern (WASP), 
which will function in time of war under a defense priority system. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I ask one question at this point? 

Mr. Treron. Certainly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are any of these that you anticipate programing 
from 1957 to 1961 jet transports ¢ 

Mr. Tieton. They are. There is a total number of about 160, are 
there not, to be delivered by that time ? 

Mr. Turner. 146. 

Mr. Tivron. 146 jet transports, part Douglas DC-8 and part Boeing 
707. 

Thus, as of December 31, 1956, there were 1,090 four-engine air- 
planes, either in the present fleets of the civil scheduled airlines or in 
production, that are considered by the Air Force to be suitable for 
assignment and use in the civil reserve air fleet (CRAF). 

Table No. 3 translates the capacity of the civil reserve air fleet 
(CRAF) into ton-miles, and shows that the 275 scheduled airline 
planes allocated to CRAF as of December 31, 1956, provided a capacity 
of 2,008,700,000 annual available ton-miles. 

Table No. 4shows by years from 1957 to 1961 the ATA airplane units 
by type and the annual available ton-mile capacity of aircraft not al- 
located to the civil reserve air fleet but which are suitable for such 
assignment. 

Table No. 5 summarizes the information contained in table No. 4 
and states for each year 1957 through 1961 the additional ton-miles of 
capacity that could be added to the civil reserve air fleet. By the end 
of 1957, this added available capacity is 4,466 million ton-miles or 
enough to more than double the capacity of the present civil reserve 
air fleet. This means that, if D-day occurs at the end of 1957, the civil 
reserve air fleet plus unassigned aircraft suitable for CRAF has the 
capability to transport across the North Atlantic during the first 30 
days of action 699,400 troops. This fleet, of course, has the capacity on 
return flights during this 30-day period of transporting back an equal 
number of evacuees, refugees and other personnel. 

By 1961, the hadnt l capacity. based only on aircraft in the fleets 
of the carriers or in production, will total 8,466,300,000 annual avail- 
able ton-miles, which is enough to increase the civil reserve air fleet by 
more than four times its present capacity, and will produce enough 
capacity to transport across the North Atlantic in 30 days of action 
1,083,000 troops. It should be noted that all this is the capability of 
the scheduled airlines only and includes no MATS lift. 

If additional business were assured to the carriers, such as a greater 
proportion of the commercial-type peacetime traffic of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that now moves on MATS aircraft, more new air- 
craft would be ordered by the carriers and the size of the CRAF fleet 
would be additionally expanded. 

What this points up is that the Government has a choice of method 
in building up and maintaining the ready air transport fleet which 
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would be needed in the event of an all-out war. It can build and op- 
erate its own air transport fleet or it can follow a policy which will 
permit the civil air carriers to acquire and operate the fleet. This 
choice, as we have recognized, does not extend to some of the highly 
Specialized equipment which, for security or other similar reasons, 
must be maintained and operated by military crews. 

Weare aware, of course, that this is a statistical approach to the prob- 
lem, and we do not intend to suggest that all of the unallocated capac- 
ity of the civil air industry can be substituted for military-operated 
transport capacity and reductions in the size of MATS made accord- 
ingly. There are many factors which must be taken into account 
sueh as, for instance, the need for more cargo aircraft, projected battle 
losses and increasing requirements. But we urge that a new appraisal 
be made which takes into full consideration industry’s present and 
growing capability, and that the size, structure and peacetime use of 


MATS be planned accordingly. 


CAPABILITY OF CIVIL AIRLINES TO MEET D-DAY AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


The testimony offered before your committee from time to time on 
this subject has stressed the fact that airlift requirements under con- 
ditions of all-out war are expected to peak and be heaviest during 
the first 30 days after D-day. During this heaviest peak period at 
the beginning, the total airlift capability (military and civilian) 
should be divided—based on the single criterion of where it can do the 
most good. The concept of a single overall agency for air priorities, 
approved and ready to be put into operation on very short notice, 
was designed to meet just that objective. The priority organization 
will determine the relative need of capacity: domestic versus inter- 
national versus overseas; military and military contract operations 
versus civil war air service pattern (WASP). Thanks to the advan- 
tage of the airplane’s flexibility, almost all the scheduled airlines’ 
4-engine fleet can be shifted to operate at home or abroad, as military 
contract or civilian scheduled service. 

A special word should be said about the war air service pattern 
(WASP). This is the balance of the civil fleet that will be operated 
in wartime by the civil carriers under the same priority system ad- 
ministered by the Department of Defense. It will be operated on 
schedules and over routes which best serve essential wartime national 
requirements. The war air service pattern is, therefore, an adjunct 
to the civil reserve air fleet and its capacity can be used to supplement 
the civil reserve air fleet if such needs have a high enough priority. 

Thus we see that, if the Air Force has available enough of those 
items which are required only for a military operation and prescribed 
by the Air Force—such as IF F—and providing priorities dictate, the 
civil air capability is presently twice that currently assigned to CRAF 
and will be more than four times greater by 1961. 

In hearings before your committee last year, both the Secretary 
of Defense and the Under Secretary of the Air Force stated that they 
considered the matter of D-day national airlift capability to be the 
heart of the problem, and that the size of the Military Air Transport 
Service could be reduced if the civil air carriers could handle a larger 
proportion of the D-day requirement. The facts we have given so 
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far should most certainly settle once and for all time this question 
insofar .as quantity is concerned. However, both the Secretary of 
Defense and the Under Secretary of the Air Force have raised ques- 
tions as to whether the civil air carriers could, in fact, be relied upon 
for reasons other than quantity. yvast. 

Secretary of Defense Wilson voiced the objection that, historically, 
the Government has been able to rely upon civil domestic transporta- 
tion systems to meet war requirements but has not been able to rely 
upon civil foreign and overseas transport systems. He said that he 
thought this was so because Congress had provided for complete regu- 
lation of domestic forms of transportation but not for complete regu- 
lation of all transport systems operating to foreign and overseas 

oints, 
. We think that the figures we have presented in our discussion of the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet largely answer this objection, but there are 
additional answers. 

The fact is that air transport cannot be judged by historic analogy 
to surface transport. Four-engine airplanes, suitably modified, can 
be shifted instantaneously from flying in the domestic pattern to fly- 
ing in the foreign and overseas pattern. This capability is peculiar to 
air transportation and is not true of the historic forms of surface 
transportation. Indeed, of the 1,090 scheduled airline 4-engine planes 
suitable for allocation to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, 670 are in the 
fleets of United States domestic scheduled carriers. (See table 6.) 

As to the point about lack of regulatory control, the Government 
does have full control over United States flag carriers anywhere with 
respect to operating practices; and practical control over rates. has 
been exercised through the Department of Defense practice of nego- 
tiating with the carriers for special charter and contract rates appli- 
cable to military traffic. 


READINESS OF CRAF FOR D-DAY 


Another objection which has been made by the Air Force to placing 
reliance upon the civil air carriers is that they might not be immedi- 
ately available upon the outbreak of war. 

To the contrary, we assure you that the airlines can be as ready as 
they are asked to be, provided the Government will follow through 
on the pre- D-day actions required of it. if 

The assumption seems to have been made in Air Force questions 
about readiness that there is something inherently different in the 
air transport operations performed by MATS and the air transport 
operations performed by the civil air carriers. This is hardly a tenable 
position since, at any given time, both MATS and the civil air carriers 
will have airplanes dispersed at points around the world along their 
respective routes. If war should come without warning, both would 
be in the position of having some of their aircraft and personnel seat- 
tered at overseas points. If warning is received, then both again face 
the identical problem—bringing airplanes back to bases in this country 
and positioning them for support of the initial military efforts that 
would be launched immediately after’ D-day. Indeed, it is probable 
that the airlines would have an advantage over MATS with respect to 
positioning airplanes in this country for support of an initial effort 
just after D-day. This is likely to be so because the vast majority of 
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the Civil Reserve Air Fleet is operating at any given moment within 
the United States. In the case of MATS, a sizeable percentage of its 
fleet is flying at any given moment in time over routes, or positioned at 
points, outside the United States. 

We have chosen at random the date of March 20, 1957 and attach 
for your consideration table No. 7, which shows the position of all 
of the CRAF airplanes on that day. It is interesting to note that 212 
or 77 percent of the scheduled airline planes assigned to CRAF at 
that typical hour were within the United States and operational. It 
is also worth noting that only slightly over 5 percent were in overhaul 
at that time. We suggest, Mr. Chairman, that you request the Air 
Force to provide you with a comparable table, which will show the 
position on any day in the past of all the airplanes in the MATS 
transport fleet and the number on that day in depot maintenance or 
out for overhaul. 

The Air Force has made the point many times that it is MATS 
peacetime airline-type operations that keep it ready instantly to do 
its D-day job. This argument, we believe, applies with even greater 
force to the peacetime operations being conducted daily by the civil 
air carriers. 

We say the argument applies with even greater force to the opera- 
tions of the civil carriers for one principal reason. The daily air- 
craft utilization rate of the civil carriers averages about 8 hours. The 
MATS daily utilization rate on its transport aircraft averages about 
4.4hours. The Air Force says it is the pre-D-day utilization rate that 
determines D-day readiness and effectiveness. On this basis, therefore, 
the civil carriers are more instantly ready and can, in fact, surge on 
})-day to an aircraft utilization rate of 10 hours per day. 

We are aware of the fact that MATS is programing to increase its 
daily utilization rate to 6 hours but, unless there are large inefficiencies 
in its present operation, MATS will not achieve this rate without 
requiring more maintenance, more skilled personnel and, therefore, 
incurring greater expense. 

If instead of taking this course with its present large-size fleet, 
MATS would shrink its transport fleet and rely more heavily on the 
civil air carriers, which we have demonstrated can be done, a major 
benefit could accrue to the combat commands of the Air Force. Sucha 
shift could result in the freeing of personnel and funds from MATS 
for use in the Strategic Air Command, the Air Defense Command and 
other strictly combat-type military operations which cannot be per- 
formed by industry. 

Experience in two recent wars, World War II and Korea, demon- 
strates conclusively that, in any great national crisis, the civil air 
carriers of the country respond instantaneously to any Government 
request for airlift. In both these wars, civil crews flew to the same 
places, over the same routes, and under the same hazards as did the 
military air transport crews. 

Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, commander of the Air Transport Com- 
mand in World War II, has paid tribute to the role of the civil air 
carriers in that war by stating that: 


* * * the stupendous achievements of the Air Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service in global military air transportation were founded 
upon the experience, men, and equipment which the airlines threw into the 
struggle. 
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And Gen. Laurence 8. Kuter, then commander of the Military Air 
Transport Service (MATS), assessed the airlines’ support of the 
Korean war by stating: 

Civil air carriers responded instantly and wholeheartedly to the emergency. 
They have done a magnificent job. They have demonstrated that they are in 
fact a true transport reserve and an auxiliary to the Armed Forces. 

In urging that the Department of Defense place greater reliance 
upon the civil air carriers to meet wartime airlift needs we should 
like to stress again that one of the surest ways to increase the D-day 
capability of the carriers is to use their services to the maximum 
possible extent in handling peacetime Government traffic. This is the 
policy and practice of the Department of Defense in moving its do- 
mestic traffic. It also is the controlling practice of the Military Sea 
Transportation Service in handling Department of Defense forei 
and overseas traffic that moves by surface. The result of this MSTS 
practice is that United States commercial ship operators have handled 
something more than 6624 percent of MSTS traffic. 

By contrast, civil air carriers handled only 13 percent of the total 
tonnage moved by the Military Air Transport Service in 1956. 

It seems appropriate to ask: Why does the Department of Defense 
give preference in peacetime to the commercial services offered by the 
railroads, the busses, the truck, the airlines operating inside the United 
States and the commercial ship operators outside the United States 
but only uses the services of the airlines to foreign and overseas points 
when MATS capacity is insufficient to handle the traffic? 

We think that the answer to the first part of this question lies in the 
fact that Department of Defense transportation policy has generally 
conformed to national policy. The Transportation Act of 1940, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
all embody the congressional intent that civil transportation systems 
shall be encouraged and developed in the interests of national defense. 
The general premise on which these expressions of congressional in- 
tent seem based is that, in order to minimize the charge to the taxpayer 
for support of military operations, civil transport resources that have 
a normal peacetime usefulness but which can readily be turned to 
military support use in wartime will be used to the maximum extent 
to meet defense requirements. 


REPORTS ON COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION OF MATS 


It is noteworthy that congressional committees and executive agen- 
cies which have analyzed and studied this problem have come up with 
conclusions which support the application of the above principle to 
the handling by the Department of Defense of its foreign and over- 
seas air traflic. The Air Coordinating Committee, for instance, rec- 
ommended in a report, which the President said should be used as a 
guide by all agencies concerned, that: 


In determining the extent to which civil air transportation will be used in 
meeting military peacetime and wartime airlift requirements, the Department 
of Defense should continue its policy not to engage in competition with private 
industry, and to support the expansion of the Nation’s civil airlift capability 
on an economically sound basis. (Recommendation No. 3, p. 17, Civil Air 
Policy, May 1954.) 
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Your own committee, Mr. Chairman, in its report last year strong] y 
endorsed a further statement in that 1954 report of the Air Coordi- 
nating Committee to the effect that: 
the Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States. air 
carriers. 

‘The Senate Appropriations Committee expressed concern last year 

with the air transport practices of the Department of Defense and its 
report (S. Rept. 2660, 84th Cong., 2d sess., June 1956) stated: 
* * * that the Department of Defense should, in the future, utilize the services 
of commercial transportation to the fullest extent possible when it is more 
economical; and that in evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Depart- 
ment of Defense should recognize the: element of time saved as an important 
factor (p. 8). 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, popularly known as the Hoover Commission, after in- 
tensive study made its report to Congrene on transportation in March 
1955 and in that report recommended : 

That the peacetime operations of the integrated military air transport service 
be restricted and realistically limited to persons and cargo carefully evaluated 
as to necessity for military air transportation and, only after commercial car- 
riers have been utilized to the maximum practicable extent, should transpor- 
tation on service carriers be authorized (p. 59, report to Congress; italics added). 
_ Despite these many specific statements of policy and recommenda- 
tions, however, the Department of Defense has continued to operate 
the Military Air Transport Service as a Government airline in ex- 
ception to approved policy and in duplication of existing. services 
provided by the civil air carriers. ci! ial 

The justification for this practice—which is in direct opposition to 
the practice of the Department in other fields of transportation and 
directly contrary to both congressional and executive pores a8 that, 
since MATS must fly its aircraft to keep them ready, it would be 
costly and uneconomic not to fill them up with traffic. 


COMPARISON OF OPERATIONAL COSTS OF MATS AND CIVIL AIRLINES 


The nature of most of MATS peacetime transport operations, so 
closely similar to those of the civil air carriers, and the projected 
capability of the airlines to be ready on D-day to handle a much 
larger share of the military support air transport job make it clear 
that MATS can, in fact, eliminate from its fleet most of its commerceial- 
type transport aircraft. This points up the fallacy of using any kind 
of added cost basis as the method for computing the price to the 
Government of moving its traffic by MATS. A true appraisal of 
what it is costing must consider all the items that are required to main- 
tain and support the MATS transport operations. 

Because of the fact that costs of civil air carriers include many items 
not counted in MATS cost accounting, it is not possible for us to make 
a realistic cost comparison. Among the cost items which we find are 
not reflected in the reported MATS transport mission costs are the 
following: 

1. Depreciation of aircraft. 


2. Cost of services performed by other organizations for MATS, except that 
depot maintenance for the transport fleet does seem to be included. 
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.3.. Depreciation of ground equipment and real-estate facilities. 
: -4,. Costs of recruiting military personnel. 

5. Indoctrination, basic training and part of the advanced training of MATS 
personnel, as well as personnel of other commands performing service functions 
for MATS, ; 


6. Cost of veterans’ benefits resulting from military service performed in MATS, 

7, Costs in lieu of taxes. 

All of those items, of course, or equivalent ones must be considered 
by a commercial operator in determining his costs. We suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that, if your committee desires to determine the true costs 
of MATS transport operations as compared with those of the civil air 
carriers, the General Accounting Office be asked to make such a study, 

Because the civil air carriers have a much higher utilization rate on 
their aireraft, a higher skill level in their maintenance personnel, a 
lower labor turnover, and a strong compulsion to efficiency engendered 
by the — motive, we know that, on any truly comparable basis, 
the civil air carriers will unquestionably have a lower cost of operation. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATION 


This matter of comparative costs may become important when the 
Military Air Transport Service begins operating on an industrial- 
fund basis. There is recent precedent, in the case of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Corporation, for the establishment of rates to be charged to 
users of MATS service which will cover all of the costs that accrue 
against a commercially operated enterprise. In the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation Act of 1954, Congress spelled out the 
principles which should govern the establishment of rates to be 
charged by the Corporation to users of its service, Congress made it 
clear that: 


the rates prescribed shall be calculated to cover, as nearly as practicable, all 
costs of operating, and maintaining the works under the administration of the 
Corporation, including depreciation, payment of interest on the obligations of 
the Corporation, and payments in lieu of taxes. [83 U. S. C. A., see. 988 (b) 
(4)) 


If Congress desired to truly assess the cost of transport services 
provided by MATS, it could provide for some such formula for meas- 
uring MATS costs and direct that the tariffs to be charged the users 
of MATS be fixed to cover these costs. If, however, depreciation, 
payments in lieu of taxes and other such items are not to be included 
as items of MATS costs in fixing its tariff rates, then we strongly urge 
that the MATS industrial fund be operated on the same principles 
that govern the operation of the Military Sea Transportation Service 
(MSTS) industrial fund. The guiding principles in the operation 
of the Military Sea Transportation Service (MSTS) industrial fund 
are: 

i. Tariff rates to users are set on a basis which will bring revenues estimated 
to be equal to the out-of-pocket cost of providing the transport service. 

2. Costs of commercially procured transportation are figured as items of MSTS 
out-of-pocket costs. + 

8. Based upon the accounting methods used in MSTS, service provided :on 
military-operated ships is cheaper than service provided on commercially owned 
and operated ships. The cost of providing the service, however, is not a govern- 
ing factor in determining whether the traffic shall move on military-operated 


‘ships or on commercial ships. The distribution of traffic between the military 
ships and the commercial ships is instead controlled by basic policy considerations 
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which insure that the commercial ships will be used to carry at least 50 percent 
of the ocseangoing defense traffic and which has actually resulted in the award 
of more than two-thirds of such traffic to the commercial ship operators. 

I think this an important point, and I would like to deviate from 
my statement for a moment to summarize this. 

Our point here is that MATS rates when the industrial fund is 
set up should be designed to cover really the total cost of their opera- 
tion, or if they are not to be so set up, then those costs should not 
be used in allocating traffic as between MATS and the commercial 
air carriers, because if the costs are not sound they should not be 
given any weight in distributing traffic. 

Mr. Scrrvner. While you are away from your statement, that was 
not the sole purpose for setting up the industrial fund for MATS 
as compared to rates. Actually, the basic reason was to make the 
using services, whether it was the Air Force, the Army, or the Navy 
or other branches of Government, whomever it may be, acutely aware 
of what it costs, and therefore they were being charged for it. As it 
is now, they feel like they get a free ride; so, they do not care because 
MATS does not generate all its own load. They are merely just as 

ou are, and if someone comes in and wants to ship some sort of cargo 
y one of your planes, they are in the same position as you are. You 
do not generate that load, but the user does. 

If the user could get civil transport for nothing or, if, at least, 
someone else was paying for it, he is going to ship more and more by 
air, but when someone says “wait a minute, do you realize how muc 
this costs you to ship by air?” and he says “no,” then “You had better 
find out, because you are going to have to pay for it.” 

In other words, whoever it is, whether it is Army, Navy, or what 
other agency, at least, when they are setting up their requirements, 
they would have to present to us a request for so many dollars for air 
transport. 

It is not as I understand it, and I have lived with it for several 
years, but under the industrial fund the departments would have to set 
up a definite cost of operation. 

We have had a lot of examples of some rather silly items being 
shipped by MATS. As long as it was not charged against the Army, 
for instance, what did they care? However, when this goes under 
the industrial fund, then they have to be accountable for the amount 
of dollars that they are going to be using for air transport, and 
it will cause them to look a little more carefully at the items which 
they are sending. 

I do not know whether you understand that that was the basic back- 
ground or not. 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Tipton, you may proceed with your statement. 


RECOMMENDED LIMITATIONS ON MATS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tieton. In view of the foregoing and to accomplish all the 
objectives of the Government, we recommend that the transport opera- 
tions of MATS be limited to the following activities: 


1. The movement of extra heavy cargo anywhere in the world. “Extra heavy 
cargo” meaning cargo requiring specialized equipment and which cannot be moved 
on commercial air facilities. 

2. Aeromedical transportation as presently conducted by MATS. 
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3. Special missions as conducted by the 1254th Group. 

4. Scheduled operations among and between points overseas. It is in the area 
of transportation between points outside the United States that our Government 
has a diminished amount of control over United States civil air carriers. By 
having MATS operate in this area, Secretary of Defense Wilson’s objection to 
lack of Government regulatory control over United States carriers operating 
in foreign and overseas transportation would be overcome. 

5. Minimum amount of scheduled service between the continental United States 
and overseas bases. This type of scheduled service by MATS should be grad- 
ually phased down each year so that the minimum point would be reached several 
years hence. This would permit a smooth and orderly transition from MATS 
handling of the bulk of Defense Department foreign and overseas air traffic to 
civil air carriers handling the bulk of this traffic. 

6. The operational development of new transport techniques and equipment. 

In summary, we believe our proposals will accomplish the following: 

(a) Enable increased reliance to be placed on the civil air carriers of the 
Nation to do the airlift job required on D-day. 

(6) Permit the size of MATS—and, therefore, the expense of operating it—to 
be reduced, thus freeing personnel and money for use in combat commands. 

(c) Encourage MATS to concentrate on those specialized air transport tasks 
which the civil air industry cannot do for the Government. 

(d) Result, in the long run, in a much greater national airlift capability at 
less cost to the taxpayer. 

(e) Bring Department of Defense air transport policy in line with congres- 
sional and executive policy. 

In order for a beginning to be made toward accomplishment of these 
goals, we recommend that your committee, Mr. Chairman, reshape 
the Military Air Transport Service budget and increase the amount 
to be appropriated this year for procurement by MATS of commercial 
air transportation. This transition to greater reliance in war on civil 
carriers, and greater use of their services in peacetime as a means of 
building up their wartime capability, should be accomplished on a 
phased basis over a period of several years. We suggest that a sound 
beginning can be made if MATS were directed to move at least 40 
percent of its passenger traffic and 20 percent of its cargo traffic by 
civil air carriers in fiscal 1958, and funds earmarked accordingly to 
accomplish this. 

(The following tables were referred to in the above-prepared state- 
ment :) 


TaB_e No. 1.—Movement of traffic by all aircraft under MATS control 
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eee -| 380, 886 101, 168 20.9 79, 103 59, 109 19, 994 | 
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1 Army dependent travel carried by civil airlines under separate contract with the Army added to MATS 
figures for fiscal 1954 and 1955. This was procured separately by the Army and amounted to 54,517 passen- 
gers in 1954 and 97,332 passengers in 1955. 

2 On Oct. 1, 1955, MATS assumed responsibility for movement of Army dependent traffic. These figures 
are included in MATS figures, 

Source: Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Represen- 


tatives, on the Department of the Air Force appropriations for 1957, 84th Cong., 2d sess., p. 1449. Figures 
for 1956 added, as furnished by Civil Air Branch, Directorate of Plans, Headquarters USAF. 
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TABLE No. 2.—Scheduled airlines equipment distribution, civil reserve air fleet, Ta 
Dec. 31, 1956 
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1 Suitable for military service, but not presently needed for CRAF. DS 
DC 
TasLe No. 3.—Distribution of ton-mile lift, scheduled airlines, civil reserve air 
fleet, Dec. 31, 1956 L-0 
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1Ton-miles derived from form 41, air carrier reports to Civil Aeronautics Board, for 12 ah 
months ending June 30, 1956. Data reflect airlift capability of transocean operations ‘at way 
D-day utilization of 10 hours. for t 
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TaBLeE No. 4.—Schedule of D-day availability, ATA aircraft not allocated to CRAF 
but eligible for service, year-end status 


Airplane units and available ton-miles ! 2 


1957 1958 1959 1960 


— nil 


Num-| Ton- |Num-| Ton- tNvum- Ton- |Num-| Ton- hun - Ton- 
ber miles ber miles ber miles ber miles ne _iniles 


Miltions | Millions Millions Millions Millions 
157. 5 ated 
563. 
110. 

1, 029. 
164. 
678.9 | 
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1 Ton-miles derived from form 41, air carrier reports to Civil Aeronautics Board, for 12 months ending 
June 30, 1956. Data reflect ton- mile capability of airplanes operating in transocean service at D-day 
utilization of 10 hours. 

2 The number of airplanes, and related ton-mile lift, which comprise the “eligible’’ reserve fleet of the 
scheduled airlines may be subject to reduction through retirement of DC-4, DC-6, DC-6B equipment 
types. In preparation for the general passenger-fare investigation, ATA member airlines have indicated 
at least 78 such units will be retired before 1960. Many of these airplanes, however, are likely to find their 
way into the fleets of supplemental carriers or corporation owners and would therefore still be available 
for the civil reserve air fleet. 


982.0) 73 | 1, 540.8 | 3 


TABLE No. 5.—Unallocated annual available ton-mile capacity of civil air carriers 
suitable for assignment to civil reserve air fleet, 1957-61 
Cumulative 
available 
ton-miles 
(millions ) 


33.9 

Oo 

5, 975. 5 

=) 

3 

NoTe.—The 8,466,300,000 annual available ton-miles of the scheduled airlines’ unallo- 
cated but “eligible” aircraft reflects progressive delivery of the world’s most efficient air- 


planes during the next 5 years. As the table shows, 4,483,900,000 annual ton-miles of 
capacity is available now in 1957. 


TABLE No. 6.—Nwmber of aircraft in fleets of domestic airlines allocated or 
suitable for allocation to CRAF 

American Airlines 

i aici wins cs Soares cam mea dale lasted sea a 

Continental Air Lines 

Delta Air Lines 

IR 2 ici Al es eat iecea dana es aeeiguniel ekslooamaioaral 

The Flying Tiger Line 

National Airlines 

rare Ont UII a cath ak tits ccm enema sabia icepln casos 

Riddle Airlines 

Slick Airways 

United Air Lines 

Western Air Lines 
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Taste No. 7.—Position of A. T..A. members’ planes assigned to CRAF as of 
noon G. c. t. Mar. 20, 1957 


Aircraft out- Aircraft in 
Total number of side United heavy over- | Net in United 


Airline planes in CRAF States as of 12 | haul as of 12 States avail- 
noon G, ¢. t. noon G, c., t. able 


Mar, 20, 1957 | Mar. 20, 1957 


i |} —|{ ——_____ 




















dicta oknnadbnie wobtenstn bebblidiaths id mag deal 0 0 0 
PEE. cicaabevachbwan Fees PO cc ncwnuve 25 
DC-6A 7 
Te ks wens 32 1 2 29 
 ahindccdipb aca: onpbenmindt Be Gi deswiecbena 5 2 1 2 
A: is cintiiiinawswnnntieaii anced cvksnket a. we 0 0 + 
Goentinental......-......-.--..- DO-6B i.277777722 3 | 0 0 3 
ara iti aiae tiarahe oe 0 Si eS 9 1 0 8 
EL, dictcasbeneeen nen L-749A ... 18 
DC-7B - 12 
Total 2_..___ 30 | 0 1 29 
c.g . fe EC Se eee eee eee 0 0 3 
I ail ian wal ocactia | DC-6B._.... 3 | 
| DC-7._. 4 
Total... _. 7 | 0 | 0 7 
Northwest. ......... —4__.. 3 | 
B-377. _.-- sea var 
RINE ta scataaladne-s 6 | | 
Total....... 14 | 2 | 1 | il 
Pacific Northern --.- 3s 1 0 0 | 
2 | 1 1 
| 
27 2 | 22 
2 1 5 
0 0 0 
| 7 
oe 
| | 3 0 10 
Po i bben boda ceibbiide dik bcdeel TE}-6 i) i sts tind. ics) 6 | | 
Deine tie it | 
TO. wccses Ee 2 1 10 
ED 9. kc cccnsieianeseedeicbenes savecinielieniabeats 49 | . 2 40 
ME ttntnkcekscnbencneeweand IE sig cietndits 10 | 
| Scarce 7 | 
Total_..:..- 17 | 0 | 1 16 
a. Sitinienbtenconse erase eens 8 | 0 | 1 7 
aia eae 276 | ek 14 212 
| 


1 1 of these airplanes is in full custody of United Air Lines on an interchange basis and the other 2 are in 
full custody of American Airlines on an interchange basis. 

3 Eastern states that, in addition to the above, it has modified 8 more DC-7B to phase A configuration 
but these airplanes are not yet assigned to CRAF. 

3 This is an estimate. The list of aircraft shows 4 DC-6A’s and 8 DC-4’s. We have assumed 3 of this 
number available. 

4 National advises that they have signed a group A modification contract for 8 DC-6B’s, with 7 modifi- 
cations complete. No group B or standby kit contract signed to date. 

5 TWA lists 7 airplanes as out of the country. They point out that 3 of them would have arrived at 
Idlewild within 3 hours of noon GOT, Mar. 20, 1957. 
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ForMULAS USED FoR COMPUTING FLEET AND TRooP AIRLIFT CAPACITIES 
1. FLEET CAPACITY FORMULA 
R=F, (ds bi1) +P. (2 02) +Fs (ds bs) 8650 


‘Vhere F,=number of eligible airplanes in fleet, and 

a:—tons capacity/flight for DC-—4 airplane, and 

b:=block speed/flight for DC-4 airplane, and 

a.=tons capacity/flight for DC-6 airplane, and 

b.—=block speed/flight for DC-6 airplane, etc. 
and where annual hours utilization per airplane assume 10 hours/day X365 
days continuous operation. 


2. TROOP AIRLIFT FORMULA 


1, (h) 

(a) Pe= 9p) and 
865 

(b) Za* (3) 2) 


Where Ta=capacity of fleet in tons per day, and 
R=ton-mile capacity of fleet in 1957, and 
M=airline distance between Boston and London, and 
Y=10 troops at an average weight of 200 pounds each, and 
Z=—number of troops which can be carried across the North Atlantic 
on D-day+30. 
Note.—To allow for return trips during this period and to adjust 
for the occurrence of accidents and other elements of attrition, a 
realization factor of 47 percent has been applied to the 30 days 
operation. This means that 14 productive days in west-to-east lift 
will be attained. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much, Mr. Tipton. 

I do not differ with Mr. Scrivner’s concept with reference to the 
industrial fund which he mentioned earlier; in fact, I agree as to the 
primary reason, but the cause behind that was the desire to bring 
about economical operation and to save money. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly, because when the services have to dig up 
the dollars in order to present their budget request for it—even 
though it is a trade of dollars as far as the taxpayer is concerned- 
there will not be so much air transport used when they have to set 
up the dollars in their budgets for it. 

The way it is now set up it is free, and they say “So what?” 

Mr. Tipton. I must say that I do understand the reasoning behind 
the industrial fund better now than I did prior to your explanation, 
but I do think that our suggestion here that in operating the indus- 
trial fund the rates be established on the basis of full cost is a sound 
extension of your principle, and will help to carry out that concept 
you developed. 

Mr. Scrivner. The more you can get to the actual cost, the better. 
As a matter of fact, I would suspect that whomever prepared this 
for you did not go into all of it, because I expect we could look around 
and find some other charges that are actually a matter of actual cost, 
but you have to offset a part of them as a matter of the defense 
program. 
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However, we saw the experience which we had in the MSTS. It 
was operated pretty much as MATS. In other words, the services 
generated the loads to be carried. They can generate whatever loads 
they seem to think necessary, but as soon as the cost program went into 
effect and they then had to request funds for their MSTS operation, 
it began to make them acutely aware of how much it was costing them, 
and the result was that there has been a considerable change in the 
MSTS picture. 

Mr. Tipron. That has been not only my personal notion, but also 
1 am sure I am reflecting the position of the airlines generally when 
I say that we welcome the insistence of this committee on the estab- 
lishment of the industrial fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are not under any illusion that it is going to 
save a whole lot of money, but it will bring about a more realistic use, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Tieton. I think this is not an unmixed blessing as far as the 
airlines are concerned, and as far as aviation supporters are concerned, 
because I think possibly one result of the industrial fund is that some 
things that would otherwise move by air would move by ship. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL OVERSEAS TONNAGE HANDLED BY AIR TRANSPORT 
UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Mr. Scrrvnrr. Let us take one more step: This may have been a 
classified figure, and if it is, we will take it out of the record. 

However, let me ask you, first: 

How much of the total transportation in time of war do you as- 
sume is going to be carried by air in tonnage? 

Mr. Treron. I do not have any basis for a judgment on that at all. 
Possibly, Mr. Turner does. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the military does. I am just asking you this 
to see what your idea of it is. I know what the answer is, myself. 

Mr, Treron. Mr. Turner, do you have any judgment on that sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. Turner. No; I do not, because I have not been exposed to any 
of the military planning figures, 

Mr. Scrivner. You might be interested to know that it is less than 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Wuitten. You are speaking of overseas transport ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tripron. I would assume that it would be a relatively small 
percentage. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is right around one-half of 1 percent. So, when 
you think of the hundreds of millions of tons of material that have 
to be carried, you really are talking about a very insignificant amount. 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL AIR CARGO LIFT CARRIED BY MATS 


How much overall of the air transport which the Air Force does do 
you suppose is carried on by MATS? 

Mr. Tipton. Of all of the air transport ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have reference to all of the cargo lift which the 
Air Force engages in. 

How much do you suppose is carried by MATS? 
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Mr.. Tieron.. Mr. Potts, can you answer that? I do not know the 
answer to that. 

Mr. Ports. I do not have the answer either. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would be surprised, perhaps, to learn that 
MATS actually, insofar as cargo is concerned, carries a rather small 
percentage of the entire air cargo lift that we have. 

Mr. Treron. Do you mean the actual traffic moved ? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about actual ton-miles. More is car- 
ried by ATC, SAC and all the other commands than is carried by 
MATS. So, ‘whe m you are talking about MATS, you are talking 
about, again, a comparatively small percentage of the air cargo. 

Mr. Tirron. That does surprise me because I had thought as a 
result of the Hoover Commission recommendations they had gone 
quite extensively into the question of integrating the transport oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Scrivner. I just raise that question because I know the interest 
you have, and we have pretty much the same interest. Actually, some 
of the things we have gone into have been rather illuminating to some 
Members of Congress. They did not realize what the situation was, 
but I believe that figure was one-third of the total ton-miles. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Going back to my notes, the figures show that twice as much cargo 
is carried in other commands as is carried in MATS. 

Mr. Tipton. Yes, sir. That is the cargo that accompanies the wing, 
or whatever it is, associated with it? 

Mr. Scrivner. Not only accompanies it, but it is a heavy-duty 
operation. 

It is one of the things that. we have been having some of in connec- 
tion with our logistics where it cuts down the amount of material 
which we have to have prepositioned because instead of having it over- 
seas subject to a lot of unforeseen perils, it is flown over direct right 
from the depots of the user. That is not a MATS operation. 

All of them in addition to carrying cargo carry some passengers 
because, perhaps, the plane will not be filled up, and there will be 
some airmen or other servicemen going from one place to another, and 
there is a space in the plane and they “get on the plane and stretch out 
on the cargo and go to sleep and ride it out. 

Mr. Tieton. In studying this question, we have concentrated largely 
on the actual MATS operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but I raised this question to show that there 
are other elements involved which explain, perhaps, a very erroneous 
statement that appeared ina newspaper which referred to 2,000 MATS 
planes. MATS does not have 2,000 planes, and anyone who knows any- 
thing about MATS knows they do not have that many. 

Mr. Trerox. Of course, we have ainaane on the question that 
they are actually an airline, and as I said, the type of material and 
personnel they handle are exactly the same type that the airlines are 
handling. It is possible in a case of this other personnel and cargo 
that the mission was a specialized one, where the commercial airlines 
could not have helped a bit. 

Mr. Scrivner. We do not have time to go into all the reasons for 
it, but I wanted to point out that MATS is only a part of the problem. 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS OF MATS AND CIVIL AIRLINES OPERATIONS 


Mr. Tieton. I am sure that that is right. However, to come bak to 
the matter of cost, of course, any private industry in attempting to 
compete with the Government—and that is, of course, what we are 
doing—always has this problem of meeting the cost argument : that is, 
that the Government can do it cheaper than the commercial enterprise 
operators can. The businessman’s answer to that always is that the 
Government does not include all the costs that are really assessable 
against a particular operation. 

That is our position, and we would strongly recommend as a part of 
the industrial fund operation that in costing and setting up these rates 
that they are going to assess against another branch of the service and 
against other Government agencies, that they base it on the full cost 
of the operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am trying to point out from our point of view that 
that is not too important because it is merely a shifting of dollars from 
one activity to another. 

Mr. Tieton. It has a strong bearing, of course, on our ability to com- 
pete with the Government, and I would assume that your committee 
would be interested in that, too, because we do have the problem of 
competing with MATS for Government traffic, which, as you say, is 
only a part of the Defense Department traffic, but which to the airlines 
would be a very substantial block of traffic on which they could base 
very substantial increases in their fleets which are available for D-day 
readiness. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should not have interrupted perhaps. 


IMMEDIATE CAPABILITY OF CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Manon. If the commercial airlines had in being sufficient air- 
craft, sufficient trained personnel, and sufficient operating capital to 
take over a very sizable additional portion of the MATS operation, 
that would be one condition as I see it. 

Mr. Tipton. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the commercial airlines do not have that 
capability to a very great extent. They could not afford to have it 
and not use it. They could not sustain it over a long period. 

A week or so ago we heard representatives from some of the com- 
mercial lines. One man said he represented about 30 companies which 
had a total of 45 airplanes. Therefore it is a little different proposi- 
tion, as I see it. I would like to have your comment on that. 

In other words. my point is this: Commercial air carriers do not 
have the immediate capability. If the Federal Government will say 
“Get into this business with us. We think we will save some money 
and it will be best for the overall economy. We will commit to you 
certain business, therefore you can go out and buy the aircraft and 
train the crews.” That is one thing. 


Mr. Tirron. I would be glad to comment on that, because that is a 
very important part of this problem. 

At the present time we have gone into this, explored it, and we have 
come to the conclusion that we could ask this committee to take con- 
crete action with respect to this problem by providing funds in this 
year’s appropriation and earmarking it in a way so that the commer- 
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cial airlines could carry 40 percent of the MATS passenger traffic 
and 20 percent of the MATS cargo traffic. That we can do this year. 

I use that as a partial answer to your question, because, as you very 
well point out, this coming year the airlines could not haul off and say, 
“We will reduce MAT 5 to a nucleus, to a small nucleus, and take over 
the transportation job.” That we could not do, and we, therefore, ask 
the establishment of a policy which, first, would start in the coming 
year with the type of increase in commercial airline traffic that I 
have mentioned, and the policy continuing in future years gradually 
to increase that percentage so that we can : ultimately reach the point 
where the policy I mentioned at the outset of my statement would be 
in effect, and that policy is that MATS should be a nucleus of a trans- 
port service with a relatively limited but very modern and high-class 
fleet. 

Mr. Manon. I believe 1 representative of the airlines testified that 
his association had done last year, or was doing this year, about $8 
million worth of business. 


PERCENTAGE OF MATS BUSINESS HANDLED BY CIVIL AIRLINES 


For the record, if you know, approximately what percentage of the 
MATS business, so to speak, moneywise or otherwise, is being done 
by the commerce ial carriers, scheduled and nonscheduled ? 

Mr. Tireron. I am sorry we do not have that figure. We will 
supply it. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


INFORMATION ON PERCENTAGE OF MATS Business DONE BY SCHEDULED 
CERTIFICATED CARRIERS AS COMPARED WitH OTHER CARRIERS 


Information furnished the Air Transport Association by the Department of 
the Air Force shows that 56 percent of the funds expended by MATS for com- 
mercial air transportation was paid to certificated carriers, and 48 percent was 
paid to noncertificated carriers during fiscal year 1956. 

(See table 1 on p. 2279 for information as to percentage of MATS 
business done by commercial carriers. ) 


UNUTILIZED CAPACITY OF CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring back to page 12 of your statement, the key 
words in that statement are “existing unutilized passengers.’ 

Have you provided at any place in your statement a figure as to 
the capacity you have which is unutilized ? 

Mr. Tipton. No. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the key to this whole recommendation that 
our committee made. 

Mr. Manon. There is very little existing capacity that is not uti- 
lized. You ought to make it very clear at this point in the record 
when the transcript comes to you. 

Mr. Tireron. I understand that Mr. Flood commented on the exist- 
ing unutilized capacity, and the information has been furnished di- 
rectly to the committee. 

However, I am not in possession of the information myself and I 
should be. I will make certain 
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Mr. Scrivner. You can see our point. 

Mr. Manon. I think we have something in the record but not crystal 
clear. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should be put in right here, for a period of 12 
months or whatever period you want to include. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


UNUTILIZED Capacity oF Mason ATA Carriers Dortne Business WitH MATS 


For the 12 months ending January 31, 1957, eight air carrier members of ATA, 
namely the Flying Tiger Line, Northwest Airlines, Pan American World Air- 
ways, Resort Airlines, Riddle Airlines, Seaboard & Western Airlines, Slick Air- 
ways, and Trans World Airlines, reported the following statistics: 


I 
Available ton-mile capacity in Atlantic and Pacific service__..... 983, 800, 00 
SE “UNEP OD a ce nN eave io 2 359, 300, 000 
Dnnsed: tesmtlle :cODOCKS 405 ons wk ee tsetan _... 274,500,000 

It 
ee oe eee ccocires ere oenaiecigaeeb anes 4, 773, 034, 000 
re I ita halas ee ttc Siete cncrcnacticies daentesdceee told miata Cckcvatngakee 3, 115, 763, 000 
NE HORE ORE i cei npomnmeieniein wade sigdanaiieliaae adi 1, 657, 271, 000 


Notr.—About 35 percent of all service is estimated to be Pacific traffic. The other 65 
percent is Atlantic traffic. No Central or South American figures have been included in 
the above data. It must be pointed out that the unused capacity as stated above cannot 
be represented as wholly useful to the military. Such unused capacity might be present 
at times or in directions not coinciding with military requirements or over sectors where no 
military requirements existed. Nevertheless, some proportion of the above unused capacty 
available for Government traffic might well have been used by the military services. Most 
important is the fact that a steady and reasonably predictable flow of military traffic to 
the common-carrier United States airlines would of itself lead to an expansion of the 
United States civil aircraft fleet. 


COMMERCIAL AUGMENTATION OF MATS ON A GRADUAL BASIS 


Mr. Wurrren. To wind this up in its proper perspective, [ think I 
have been around long enough to see a duideney on the part of most 
military services to have things so they can run them and have them. 
A line which you run at your own pleasure has some attraction to 
the folks who are running it. 

On the other hand I have seen private enterprise not only want to 
keep the Government from moving in on them i they also want the 
Government to cut them in on the Government’s business. I have 
spent a good deal of time in these hearings trying to point out the 
dangers of gettirg our national economy wrapped up in the military. 

It has reached a point in my judgment where, in the average, dis- 
trict general economic welfare largely depends on how much military 
expenditure you have in the area. 

Anybody running a big business as you are has to look to where fur- 
ther business is. The military have created that business. 

Then it comes down to the point of striking a happy medium be- 
tween the need of the military service for a transport capability, in- 
cluding aircraft. and where you should hold it down as long as you 
people can take up the slack. 

Then there is the matter of money. If we don’t cut down on mili- 
tary expenditures along with other things the dollar will be cheaper 
and cheaper. The key to the inflation is in this military business. 
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The one place I would take issue with your recommendation is this: 
MATS is in being. We have the planes and the schedules, and so 
on. 

Having that, and having that outlay of cash in the coming fiscal 
year, we provide more cash so as to put you in business instead of 
cutting down expenditures. We have added to them instead of cutting 
them down, at least for the time being. 

If the committee could see fit, and if as MATS planes go out of 
condition Congress should stop them from further expansion to the 
point where they cannot handle this traffic, then we can hire you to 
meet the need—tI can see that. 

But for the Government to have a bakery and let it stand idle so they 
can set somebody up in the bakery business downtown, that is not my 
idea of private enterprise, but it is not my idea either to put in a bakery 
for the Government to put the fellow out of business downtown. 

I think this whole committee and the Congress are looking for the 
middle line of treating you fairly but not trying to cut you in on this 
business, and at the same time trying to be fair to the military needs 
and at the same time trying to keep them from growing into a com- 
petitor for national air traffic. 

Mr. Tirron. I am very glad to comment on that because you have 
raised important questions there. 

The important thin r, it seems to me, to recognize first is that already 
there has grown up in MATS a very severe competitor of private enter- 
prise. It is there and in being as you say. 

They are operating a scheduled airline in all of its manifestations 
in moving Government business. It moves as much as it can move, 
and then the commercial airlines get what is left. 

What we are suggesting is, first on the basis of policies I have pre- 
sented to the committee; it is sound policy that private enterprise do 
for the Government things that they can do in order that the military 
can devote themselves to combat operations and other operations that 
no private enterprise can do. 

I am suggesting that this policy be put into effect not by pulling 
a handle down and saying this should be all done tomorrow, but that 
gradually that policy be carried out step by step so that we put a check 
on the growing competition that MATS provides and start gradually 
backwards to the point where you have a smaller but considerably more 
efficient and modern MATS to serve as the nucleus for the defense 
transportation and a larger fleet of commercial airplanes for which 
the Government does not have to lay out the money and which can be 
operated without any question in my mind at a price that will save 
the taxpayers money. 

It is almost inevitable that that would be so. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can appreciate your approach from the stand- 
point of anyone representing a group of businessmen as you are, that 
is that it would provide more funds for the purpose of paying the 
commercial carriers for this commercial transportation. 

On the other hand, if the committee or the Congress approached it 
the other way, I am sure it would not be as satisfactory to you, but it 
might be more sound from a Government standpoint. We can put a 
stopper on further expansion of MATS, and as equipment went out 
of use we can increase the use of commercial lines. 
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If you had taken over its job in its entirety at the outset, that.is one 
thing. But where private enterprise has not done the job until the 
Government is set up to do it, and proves it to be a moneymaking opera- 
tion, at least it would be to commercial carriers or you would not be 
so interested, I do not know that private enterprise should come in and 
tell the Government “Now that you have built it up get out of it.” 

That is carrying it farther than I would be willing to carry it. 

Mr. Tieron. The Government has built up the traffic and MATS has 
grown with it to carry it. At an earlier time the Government had a 
choice. The Airlines had been clamoring for a long time to transport 
more and more of this traffic. 

The policy in the overseas and international] field has been to use up 
the entire capacity of MATS before you give any to commercial air- 
lines. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think when you talk to members of this committee 
you are talking to a group of men who are as devoted to private enter- 
prise and the elimination of Government competition from private 
enterprise as you will find anywhere. 


D-DAY REQUIREMENTS OF MATS 


We first must look at one basic thing. We are not so concerned 
about flying passengers or cargo as such as we are looking at a military 
preparedness status for this Nation. That comes first. The other is 
incidental. 

We have our choice. We could have the planes which the military 
feel are necessary for the airlift and the additional civil planes for the 
first 30 days. They feel the first 30 days are the critical days. 

I will not argue with them. You can visualize one type of warfare 
where that would be true and another type where it would not. At 
least they are charged with the responsibility of taking care of the 
security of this country for the first 30 days. 

To do that, when they have set up their program of the number of 
ton-miles that are required and broken it down into the number of 
planes, we have a choice then of having that number of planes ready 
and sitting idly by along with their crews and everything else, or keep- 
ing them active at a reasonable rate. 

As a matter of fact, they are not being used at their fullest. utiliza- 
t - rate now. If they were you probably would not be carrying any- 
thing. 

We have to hit a happy medium somewhere. Whether the Air Force 
is right and MATS is right down to the last iota there is always doubt. 
They will lean over backward to be sure they have what they must 
have according to the program as set down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as they consider all of these possibilities. 

I am sure you are just as concerned with the security of this Nation 
as we are. 

As to 40 percent, I don’t think we should include a percentage figure 
because we are not in a position to do that. You mentioned 6624 
percent with regard to MSTS which involves different type of equip- 
ment and which is a different type of operation. 

If we were to say that, where are we then when the bell rings? That 
is what is important. Dollars are important, but the absolute neces- 
sity of having that airlift right there the day the bell rings is some- 
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thing that gives us a lot of concern. Maybe they have too much 
insurance for air cargo. 

We sit over on this side and we do not know all of the things that 
enter into the picture when the military makes this decision. We 
know a lot of them and perhaps they have told us everything because 
we have been told many things that no other Members of Congress 
have been told. 

Mr. Tieton. One thing is clear : If we didn’t think the policy we are 
advocating here would meet the D-day requirements for airlift we 
would not be here. That is the heart of the matter. 

What we are proposing here is that you rely, as they intend to rely, 
anyway, on an expanded civil reserve air fleet rather than on airplanes 
they have themselves. 

As I pointed out in my testimony, that figure of 275 will rise to 350 
and over the years it will hit over 1,000 four-engine transport air- 

lanes, which will be a fleet which is more efficient, more modern than 
MATS will have. 

As you pointed out in directing a question to me, we will have jet 
transports at a time when the military just doesn’t have them. But 
I do want to emphasize in answer to your question 


CURTAILMENT OF MATS ACTIVITIES VERSUS EXPANDED USE OF CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me read this and perhaps this answers some 
of it. 

In a statement made to us by Secretary Douglas, this is what he 
says: 

In 1956 MATS secured contract airlift from civil carriers at a cost of $48 
million which accounted for about 13 percent of the total tonnage moved by 
MATS. 

In other words, you got 13 percent last year. 


In 1957 estimates indicate a slightly larger percentage handled by civil car- 
riers. The Air Force is seeking ways to give more stability to these contract 
operations which will be of benefit to the carriers and to the Defense Department. 

As for the peacetime division of passengers between military airlift forces and 
the carriers, MATS will be used principally but not exclusively for cargo lift. 
MATS passenger carrying activity will be related to the amount of passenger 
traffic generated by the D-day requirement— 

That is what they are concentrating on. 
including the requirements for local wars. Conversely it is intended that the 
civil carriers will be used principally, but again not exclusively, for the move- 
ment of passengers, particularly since their equipment generally speaking fits 
this task. Cargo requirements will be placed against the civil carriers within 
their capabilities and to the extent that those requirements cannot be met by 
MATS. 

I think that is a pretty fair and definite statement of what the situa- 
tion now 1s. 

Mr. Tieton. We have had many discussions with the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. They don’t sell short the civil lines or their place in 
the defense program. If they have I have never heard them. 

Mr. Treron. I don’t think they do, and we don’t sell short the mili- 
tary air transport service because, after all, the military air trans- 
port service was created and operated by the airlines at the begin- 
ning. We therefore think there must be a MATS. 
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Our problem here is that MATS has grown and grown and con- 
tinues to grow, and we are concerned that we are being faced-—— 

Mr. Scrivner: When it started what did we have? 

Mr. Treron. When it started they had all of the airlines DC-3’s 
and that is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. The war ended, and we are still, since Korea, main- 
taining military forces right at 3 million men. Then when you figure 
in dependents, plus all the traffic that a 3-million-man defense estab- 
lishment requires, there couldn’t be anything else but growth. 

Mr. Treron. There could have been a growth in 1 of 2 directions. 
There could have been a growth, as there was, in MATS; or there 
could have been a growth in the civil reserve air fleet if they had deter- 
mined in the international and overseas field to use commercial air- 
lines rather than to fly their own airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think Secretary Douglas put his finger on ‘one 
thing, and that is the cargo lift as compared to the passenger lift. 
Primarily most of the civil transport relates to passenger. 

Mr. Trrron. We have a substantial number of all-cargo airplanes, 
but the bulk of it is passenger airplanes. 

Mr. Scrivner. They indicate here they recognize that. ' 

Mr. Tieron. But they are transporting only 18 percent of the 
passengers that they carry on commercial airlines while 82 percent 
went on MATS airplanes. 

If they are going to concentrate on cargo it would be well if they 
did. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they cannot. We cannot tell you the exact 
number of troops that must be moved and we cannot tell you the 
amount of cargo that is to be moved, but if their figures are correct, 
and they have been working on it for years, we cannot have only cargo 
planesin MATS. It would be asinine to do it because there are a great 
number of troops that have to be carried right away. To have the 
control over your civil aircraft you would have to operate under some 
pretty stringent Government controls that might handicap the free 
operation of the lines. 

Mr. Wunrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. Coming down to the line of questioning which has 
been developed here, I can clearly see a much more sound suggestion 
and a sounder light if this suggestion had been made at the time 
MATS began its expansion to meet this need. 

Coming at this hour, however, it would strike me that about the best 
that Congress might do, and not trying to limit you in your request, 
would be to put a stop on further expansion of MATS and urge them 
as to future needs to look to the commercial carriers and let you grow 
to meet future needs and let their operation begin to dry up. That is 
one alternative. 

Another suggestion would be to explore the possibility of you, on a 
lease basis, which would be beyond this committee, taking over the 
operation of MATS airplanes and MATS services. 

Presumably, from the type of presentation you have made, if you 
had the sole job, your present operations plus the total MATS opera- 
tions, you could do it with a considerably lesser total number of planes 
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because, as you pointed out, MATS doesn’t operate its planes but an 
average of 4 hours a day. 

‘If you took it over on a lease basis you still would leave the Gov- 
ernment with many planes which they would not be using to a great 
extent. 

We believe in private enterpr ra and I recognize that all this growth 
of MATS is not 100 percent because they want to be ready, militarily 
speaking. I think they like ies be a kingmaker. Everybody wants to 
run the biggest line, and I have been with the military long enough to 
know that that is a considerable factor. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is a human trait, and recognizing it, it makes it 
hard to reach a proper conclusion in this thing. 

However, getting back to your belief in private enterprise, in 18 
years your American dollar has gone down to the point where it is 
worth 50.5 cents, and if there is ever a time that we ought to look at 
the use of the American dollar, we ought to now. 

Perhaps, you would say that we ‘should not have gotten into this 
MATS deal, but we now have the planes and crews. 


PROPSAL FOR PURCHASE OR LEASING OF MATS AIRCRAFT BY CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Scrivner. Has there been any proposal by your transport lines 
to buy any of Uncle Sam’s planes to operate ? 

Mr. Tipron. They are leasing some of them now. 

Mr. Wurtrren. I think there is only one plane under lease; is there 
not.? 

Mr. Manon. I thought it was five. 

‘Mr. Treron. It is quite a limited number. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you submitted a concrete suggestion that the 
airlines would—you could not do it probably any more : than an experi- 
ment—lease from MATS a certain number of cargo planes and a cer- 
tain number of passenger planes on a certain basis? 

Have you done that? 

Mr. Tieron. We have not submitted up to this time, as an industry, 
such a proposal, and the reason we have not proceeded to explore ways 
and means of moving the MATS traffic was that we have never in all 
of our discussions with the Air Force gotten any encouragement to 
say that we should move any of the MATS traffic. Their position has 
been that MATS is of the proper size and that it will haul the traffic 
in the international and overseas field and we will get the rest. It 
is that kind of policy. 

If they would, say, let us sit down and figure out a way by which 
we can make a greater contribution to this airlift, we would do that. 
I have asked them to do it; I have asked them to set up an expert 
working group in the Air Force in which our operators would sit 
down with their operators and figure out the details or the methods 
by which commercial carriers ¢ ould work with the militar y in making 
a gradual transfer of traffic from the military to the civil carriers, and 
I cannot get that done. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, this committee is primarily concerned with 
dollars. 

Mr. Treron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Weare trying to get the best possible national defense 
for the lowest number of dollar costs to the taxpayer. 
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If you have someplace—and you must have some talent someplace, or 
you would not be in the position you are in, and the men surrounding 
you must know the air traffic and cargo problem from one end to the 
other—but if you could develop a program such as has been suggested, 
of leasing a limited number of planes on an experimental basis, and 
could show you could do the job just as well or better, at a lower cost 
to the taxpayer, you would have a bill of goods that we would not have 
too much trouble selling. I do not know whether you can do that or 
not. 

Mr. Treron. Yes; I have complete confidence we can do that, and 
one way that this committee could help us do it would be to endorse 
the proposal that the airlines and the military agencies sit down and 
work out this problem in detail in terms of lease programs, in: terms of 
additional purchases of aircraft by the commercial airlines, or any 
other methods that experienced airline operators can bring forward 
to that group. 

We realize, of course, that this committee, with all of its manifold 
responsibilities, is not in any position to take an active part in the 
operation of either MATS or the commercial airlines. 

If that recommendation could be made by the committee, it would 
help us, and I think ultimately help the Military Transport Service 
and the taxpayers. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 

In reply to the subcommittee’s request for a specific proposal of a plan for the 
scheduled airlines to operate under a lease arrangement for MATS, it is virtually 
impossible to make specific and definitive proposals without a series of consulta- 
tions with the Department of Defense. Before the industry could undertake such 
a proposal, it would be necessary to sit down with the Department of Defense and 
discuss possible volumes of traffic, types of traffic, routes to be operated, avail- 
ability of services, facilities and supplies, and many other items. 

At least two of our members—-Slick Airways and the Flying Tiger Line—have 
made specific proposals of what they could do as individual carriers, 

With respect to what the industry as a whole could do, the first step needs to be 
some indication from the Department of Defense that they would be willing to 
discuss the problem to see if satisfactory arrangements can be worked out under 
the terms of which— 

1. The national airlift capability (both civil and military) would be as 
readily available, or even more readily available, as it is now. 

2. The national airlift capability (both civil and military) will be expended 
in an orderly fashion. 

3. The nucleus of the military airlift capability will be kept modern at all 
times. 

4. The overall cost to the Government of the plan must be equal to, or less 
than, the present cost. 

Slick and Flying Tigers both believe that their proposals achieve the above 
objectives. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Tipton, I have some additional questions which 
I would like to propound to you at this time. 

Mr. Treron. Very well, sir. 


USE OF CIVIL AIRLINES IN DOMESTIC AIR TRANSPORT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. You have indicated, Mr. Tipton, that the problem of 
unwarranted peacetime operations by the Department of Defense air 
transport service is in the foreign and overseas field. Is everything 
working properly, in your opinion, with respect to the way the Air 
Force is using its air-transport resources domestically ? 








Mr. Tipton. The policy of the Department of Defense with respect 
to the domestic movement of traffic 1s supposed to give preference to 
the use of commercial service. The practice, however, has not always 
followed the policy. 

We have thi is report from one of our field offices on a domestic mili- 
tary base: 


My main competitor here is not the railroad nor bus companies but rather the 
Air Force flight service. Listed below for future reference are a few facts that 
I am sure will surprise you as they did me. 


On Thursday of each week, flight service posts schedules of cross-country air- 
craft—listed in this bulletin are the tentative departure hours, destinations, and 
pilots scheduled. Interested personnel, on seeing a possible flight, immediately 
contact the named pilot. Should permission be received to accompany the flyer, 
the “hitchhiker” need only be on hand at takeoff time, as all necessary equipment 
is provided. 


The majority of the planes going out are headed for Washington, D. C., or San 
Antonio, Tex. Those going south are usually destined for Miami. 

This base originates 200 flights monthly for student operations. These 200 
flights carry a total of 2,157 passengers in the average month. Add to this 
approximately 499 passengers per month on special flights, when a flight is set up 
for particular groups of passengers such as VIP flights to any installation, and 
you have a staggering figure. 

Here is another example of the variation between practice and 

olicy: 

The following is an excerpt from a directive dated February 1, 1957, 
at a large Air Force base: 

Because of the limited funds available during the remainder of this fiscal year 
for travel of installation personnel, it is now necessary to use military aircraft 
and base facilities to the maximum extent possible * * *, 

Apparently what happens at domestic Air Force bases is this. 
Funds are requested in the yearly budget for anticipated commercial 
air movements in the United States. These funds run out, sometimes 
halfway through the year. The Air Force then begins to use its own 
aircraft for all kinds of routine movement of passengers and cargo in 
the United States. A lot of this traffic would normally go on com- 
mercial airlines rather than on military aircraft under the guise of 
training flights. We believe that your committee, Mr. Whitten, should 
take a careful look at this aspect of the problem and make sure that 
the funds in the budget are sufficient to enable the required commercial 
transportation to be procured. We suggest that if transportation 
requirements change during the year the Department of Defense be 

required to report back to you and explain the changed requirement 
and ask for authority to switch money from one account to another or 
justify an additional appropriation. 

It is certainly more economical to buy 2 or 3 airline tickets to send 
personnel from the east coast to the west coast than it is to fly a DC-3 
out to the west coast and back just to take 2 or 3 people. 


TYPE AND NU MBER OF AIRCRAFT TO BE PROCURED BY MATS 


Mr. Wuirren. You said, Mr. Tipton, that we should have a modern 
national air fleet at all times. What kind of transport aircraft and in 
what numbers do you think MATS should procure ¢ 

Mr. Tipton. We realize that the specific types of transport aircraft 
and the specific numbers of each which should be procured is a matter 
for the Department of Defense’s decision. In our testimony we 
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»ointed out that the civil carriers have a much greater capability for 

-day than they are given credit for having in the planning. There- 
fore, we believe that MATS should mainly procure only those special- 
ized types of transport aircraft which would not be operated by civil 
carriers. Additionally MATS should pickle or mothball those air- 
craft of the transport fleet, such as DC—4’s or C-54’s, which are now 
obsolescent. 

READINESS OF CRAF FOR D-DAY 


Mr. Wuirren. We have heard that the civil reserve air fleet is only 
partially ready to do the job it is supposed to do on D-day. Who is 
responsible for these deficiencies, and are they of such a nature that 
they can be cured ? 

Mr. Treron. We recently learned that a high official in the Depart- 
rent of Defense made the statement that the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
was only 60 percent ready for D-day operation. This statement is of 
very great concern to us, and we have attempted to determine what 
action the airlines can take to remedy the situation if it really does 
exist. We have found out that most of the deficiencies are due to a 
failure by the Government to take certain required action. 

For example, the Air Force is supposed to have furnished to the 
carriers certain equipment, some of which is classified, which the ear- 
rier would stockpile in his facility and have available for immediate 
installation in the CRAF airplanes. The IFF equipment, which is 
part of the equipment to be furnished by the Air Force, has not been 
delivered to any carrier. If, therefore, IFF equipment is actually 
going to be a D-day requirement none of the CRAF airplanes are 
ready because of Air Force failure to provide the parts. 

If part of the alleged unreadiness is due to failure to stockpile ade- 
quate spare parts along the projected routes, then we believe there 
should be some explanation of why there has been this failure. It may 
be possible that an administrative decision within the Air Force has 
resulted in adequate provisioning for MATS airplanes while mak- 
ing little or no provision for the CRAF airplanes. If this has hap- 
pened, obviously the MATS airplanes will be ready and the CRAF 
airplanes will not be ready. Conversely, if the provisioning was done 
on the opposite basis, the CRAF pk: ines would be ready and the MATS 
planes would not. The Air Force is responsible for provisioning for 
both, and should be required to explain why it hasn’t if this is the 
problem. 

We would urge, Mr. Whitten, that this question of readiness be more 
thoroughly explored and a full explanation made. If our carriers 
are responsible for any part of it, they want to know it and they will 
correct it. 


COMPLEMENTARY RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MATS AND CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Wuirren. Do you believe that if the Air Force and the Depart- 
ment of Defense seriously desired to do so they could work out and 
put into effect with the airlines through DATA all the necessary plans 
which would insure a much greater state of D-day readiness? 

Mr. Treron. We are certain that a much greater state of D-day 
readiness could be achieved if the Air Force and Department of De- 
fense would permit the civil air carriers to work as partners in a truly 
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complementary relationship. Your committee, Mr. Whitten, could 
help immeasurably by indicating to the Department of Defense and 
the Air Force that you expect them to sit down with industry on a con- 
tinuing basis and work out plans for a full utilization of the resources 
of the civil airlines. 


COMPARISON OF PERSONNEL TURNOVER RATE OF MATS AND 
CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Wuirren. You mentioned that the turnover rate among air- 
lines personnel was less than that of MATS. Do you have any com- 
parative figures on this. 

Mr. Tieton. Among the certified scheduled airlines the turnover 
rate among all members of flight crews (except stewardesses) is fair- 
ly nonexistent. The turnover rate among maintenance personnel is 
roughly 10 to 15 percent a year. We have been advised by the Air 
Force that their turnover rates in MATS for calendar year 1956 
were: 


Percent 
Aireraft commanders and copilote._... sien ns nsec eeeueui ecu 18.5 
DN i i a a 20. 8 
a el i 37.5 


We do not have available a turnover rate among MATS airmen by 
individual skill categories. 


NECESSITY OF MATS FLIGHTS FOR TRAINING PURPOSES 


Mr. Wuirren. It is our understanding that the main objective of 
all the flying MATS does over its routes is to train its personnel. 
Based upon the experience of the airlines do you feel that MATS 
must operate all the flights it does to accomplish necessary training? 

Mr. Tirron. We have e analyzed one of the monthly operations bul- 
letins of the Atlantic Division of MATS, and this analysis seems to 
indicate that the “airlift incidental to training requirements” argu- 
ment applies only partially to the operations now being performed by 
MATS. The table of priorities presented in the M/ ATS bulletin is 
as follows: 


Priority and mission: 
I: SAC support flights 
IA: A-423/424 flights 
TB: Quarterly scheduled flights other than A-423/424 
IC: Test flight requirements 
ID: Aircraft involved in ferrying projects (high flight, etc.) 
I: Training mission as specified in Atlantic Division Transport Operations 
Directive No, 5-56 
III: Scheduled MATS passenger flights other than quarterly schedule plus 
commereial contract passenger flights 
IIIA: Scheduled MATS cargo flights other than quarterly schedule plus 
commercial contract cargo flights. 
IIIB: All other flight missions as directed in Atlantic Division Transport 
Operations Directive No. 3-56. 
IliC: Aireraft en route to and from maintenance depots 
IV: Extra sections of scheduled trips operated to move traffic backlog 
IVA: Atlantic Division special airlift 
From the foregoing priority list, it appears that priority II (train- 
ing) is satisfied before priority IV “Extra sections of scheduled tr ips 
operated to move traffic backlog.” A close examination of the MATS 
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uarterly schedule as compared with the MATS monthly Operations 

ulletin seems to indicate that at least in some months these extra 
sections of scheduled trips run as high as 50 percent of the total num- 
ber of flights for the month. 

The civil air carriers have found that overocean flying for long 
hours does not provide very effective training. Naturally, some route 
familiarization must be undertaken, but increasing emphasis is being 
placed upon specific training in tasks that must be performed and 
much of this is better done on simulators or at or near a training base. 


CAPABILITY OF CIVIL AIRLINES TO MERT D-DAY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Wuitren. What are the factors in the operations of the airlines 
that make you think there is a capability to go instantly on D-day to 
a higher rate of utilization on the equipment ? 

Mr. Treton. Due to the airlines’ stable personnel complement, par- 
ticularly among the technical people such as pilots, mechanics, dis- 
patchers, communications personnel, and so forth, the carriers have 
an ability to immediately expand by pairing a thoroughly trained, 
experienced employee with a new and relatively untrained employee. 
This is even true in the pilot category, where all airline copilots have 
been checked out and found competent in the equipment they are flying. 
Most of these copilots could be immediately placed in command of 
their own aircraft. 

It is also true that the airlines’ facilities can be greatly expanded. 
For example, engine overhaul facilities are being operated on a 1-shift, 
5-days-a-week basis by many airlines. The capacity increase is very 
great as soon as the airline changes to a 2-shift, 7-days-a-week 
operation. 

Although the present rate of utilization of the airlines’ airplanes is 
relatively high, it is still curtailed in order to operate during times 
which are most convenient to the public. Under wartime conditions, 
there was during World War II and there will be again, much heavier 
schedule operations throughout the night and the early morning hours, 
providing schedules around the clock. This alone can increase the 
airlines’ utilization very quickly by approximately 2 hours a day per 
aircraft. 


PROPOSED AGREEMENT BETWEEN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE AND DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE GOVERNING CIVIL AIRLINES’ PARTICIPATION IN 
MATS TRAFFIC 


Mr. Wurrren. It is my understanding that participation by com- 
mercial ship operators in Government traffic administered through 
the Military Sea Transportation Service is controlled by an agree- 
ment between the Department of Defense and the Department of 
Commerce. Is there any such agreement between Defense and Com- 
merce to govern your participation in MATS traffic ? 

Mr. Tipron. There is no such agreement governing participation 
by civil air carriers in MATS traffic; but we believe that such an 
agreement would be valuable to all parties concerned. The agreement 
you refer to between the Department of Defense and the Department 
of Commerce with respect to MSTS—commercial ship operators rela- 
tionship is included as an appendix at page 21 of the January 3, 1955, 
Report of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. That 
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agreement could provide a useful guide for a similar agreement to 
govern MATS—civil air carrier relationships. 


COMPARISON OF POLICIES GOVERNING USE OF COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 
TO OVERSEAS POINTS BY MSTS AND MATS 


Mr. Wurrren. Is the policy of the Department of Defense differ- 
ent with respect to utilizing the services of commercial ship operators 
us compared with utilizing the services of civil air carriers to foreign 
and overseas points ? 

Mr. Tipton. The same basic directive, DOD Directive 4500.3, dated 
February 2, 1956, is supposed to set the policy with respect to both 
MSTS and MATS. This directive states: 

Ill. B. Government transportation: 

1. Consistent with the chartered responsibilities of Military Sea 
Transportation Service to provide transportation service for all mili- 
tary agencies, the employment of commercial transportation outside 
the United States to, from, between, and within areas shall not take 
precedence over the efficient and economic utilization of the military 
owned transportation resources of Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice and Military Air Transport Service which have been approved by 
the Secretary of Defense as essential to national security. 

MSTS and commercial ship operators, however, have additional 
arrangements which, in effect, make for a far more satisfactory indus- 
try-Defense Department relationship. MSTS feels bound by law to 
give 50 percent of its traffic in each category to commercial ship 
operators. In practice, MSTS actually utilizes the commercial ship 
operators to a greater than 50-percent extent in peacetime. 

So, we conclude that the policy really is different if it is judged by 
the result that is achieved. 


COMPARISON OF TRANSPORT OPERATIONS OF MATS AND CIVIL AIRLINES 
IN PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC AREAS 


Mr. Wuirven. You said, Mr. Tipton, that the MATS operated in 
competition with the civil airlines, paralleling many of the routes 
of the airlines. Do you have any statistics which show how much 
Hying MATS has done in the Pacific and North Atlantic as compared 
with our United States certificated airlines in those two areas ? 

Mr. Tieton. We do not have exactly comparable statistics but we 
have some figures that might be useful for comparative purposes. 

In fiscal year 1955, the two largest American-flag carriers, Pan 
American and TWA, operated a total of 43,798,000 revenue plane- 
miles in the Atlantic area. By comparison, the Atlantic Division 
of MATS in fiscal year 1955 flew 51,661,415 airplane-miles in transport 
operations. 

In fiscal year 1956, Pan American and TWA flew 53,085,000 revenue 
plane-miles in the Atlantic area while the Atlantic Division of MATS 
flew 62,149,745 airplane-miles in transport operations. 

In the Pacific, in fiscal year 1955 the two largest American-flag 
carriers, Pan American and Northwest Airlines, flew 22,796,000 reve- 
nue plane-miles, while the Pacific Division of MATS was flying, in 
this same fiscal year, 42,641,536 airplane-miles in transport operations. 

In fiscal year 1956, Pan American and Northwest flew 26,807,000 
revenue plane-miles in the Pacific area, while MATS’ Pacific Division 
was flying 39,911,569 airplane-miles in transport operations. 
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Mr. Manon. You understand that all we want is the truth, and 
an improvement in the existing situation. We think there is room 
for improvement. We have tried to make available to you informa- 
tion submitted to us by the Air Force and we will, of course, make 
available to the Air Force information submitted by you to us. 

We want to boil this thing down and try to get at the meat of it. 

Of course, the hearings will later be printed, and will be available 
to the whole wide world, but I want to have everything on the table. 

We are searching for the truth and searching for a way out on this 

roblem, 
Mr. Tieton. We appreciate that very much, and we regard it asa 
privilege to come up and talk to this committee, and present these 
views, because we know that you are looking for the best. possible 
solution to it. 


IDENTITY OF MEMBERS OF AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Manon. I am sure that Mr. Whitten, who is acting chairman 
of the committee, asked you to give a little statement at the beginning 
of the hearing identifying yourself, but I think you should place in 
the record, if you have not already done so, a statement reflecting who 
you represent. We had other representatives show that. 

You represent all the big airlines in the Nation, as I understand it. 

Mr, Trpron. We represent big, little, and middle-sized airlines, or 
all of the certificated airlines running from rather small feeder lines 
to the biggest international operators. The best way for the commit- 
tee to have a complete identification is to include the names of all the 
airlines who are members of the association, and that would cover it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MEMBER Carriers, AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA (AS OF APRIL 15, 1957) 


AAXICO Airlines New York Airways 

Alaska Airlines North Central Airlines 
Alaska Coastal Airlines Northeast Airlines 

Allegheny Airlines Northern Consolidated Airlines 
American Airlines Northwest Airlines 

Bonanza Air Lines Ozark Air Lines 

Braniff International Airways Pacific Northern Airlines 
Canadian Pacific Airlines ’* Pan American-Grace Airways 
Capital Airlines Pan American World Airways 
Caribbean Atlantic Airlines’ Piedmont Airlines 

Central Airlines Reeve Aleutian Airways 
Chicago Helicopter Airways Resort Airlines 

Continental Air. Lines Riddle Airlines 

Cordova Airlines Seaboard & Western Airlines 
Delta Air Lines Slick Airways 

Eastern Air Lines Southern Airways 

Ellis Air Lines Southwest Airways Co. 

The Flying Tiger Line Trans-Canada Air Lines * 
Frontier Airlines Trans Texas Airways 
Hawaiian Airlines * Trans World Airlines 

Lake Central Airlines United Air Lines 

Los Angeles Airways West Coast Airlines 

Mackey Airlines Western Air Lines 

Mohawk Airlines Wien Alaska Airlines 


National Airlines 





1 Associate member. 
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Mr. Wuurren. Gentlemen, we do appreciate your coming before 
the committee, and we feel your testimony has been helpful to us, and 
it should help toward some solution, although I do not know that we 
can come up with one which would be entirely satisfactory to either 
side. 

Mr. Trrron. May I add one thing? You are presented with this 
problem as of now, and that is this: 

Now that MATS is where it is, if you give additional traffic to the 
commercial carriers, how do you reduce MATS without losing money ? 
There are two ideas which I would like to throw out. We would think 
as far as personnel is concerned they could be made available, to the 
extent that a reduction was possible in MATS, to other commands. 


OBSOLETE AIRCRAFT 


As far as equipment is concerned, MATS is presently operating 126 
DC-+4’s. The DC- is an obsolete carrier, and an inefficient airplane. 
The airlines would not operate it if they had replacement equipment 
which they are now getting. It is an inefficient airplane under mod- 
ern standards, and it should not be operated by MATS because it is 
inefficient. We would mothball them. 

I just wanted to make those two points because those are concrete 
possibilities for meeting this problem. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is easily said. I do not mean to prolong the 
hearing, but some of us live in an obsolete house, or someone may say 
it is obsolete. Everything starts getting obsolete from the day you 
get it. While it may not be so good as a new one, it is better than 
anything you have that you could turn over to them at the moment. 

Mr. Tipron. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Wait a minute. I am quoting your own testimony, 
in which you said you are in no shape to take over the load now. Now, 
if you are not, it means you do not have the equipment to spare, and 
not having it, those are still very useful aircraft, if I understand you 
correctly. 

‘Mr. Treron. I do not believe you understood me correctly, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not have the spare capacity at the moment 
to take over the MATS load plus your own. If you said that, it means 
that someone has to use that type of equipment pending the time that 
you get more modern equipment. 

Mr. Tipron. No, sir; my point there was that we do have the capac- 
ity to carry out the job to the extent that I have mentioned in my testi- 
miony which was 40 percent of the passenger traffic, and 20 percent of 
the other. 

Mr. Wutrren. All right; you say 40 percent, then. You had earlier 
said to mothball the whole fleet. 

Mr. Tipron. No; just the DC-4’s. 

Mr. Wuirren. I misunderstood you. 

Mr. Tipron. I am sorry, sir, because the rest of the MATS fleet is 
pretty much like ours, but that would be the way to reduce it—take 
out the inefficient airplanes. 

They are not like an inefficient house. I live in one, too, but they 
cost more. : . 

Mr. Wnirren. Mr. Scrivner has raised the point that if you can get 
up the figures to show that the contract price is cheaper than operating 
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a DC-4 which we already have, then you would have a good bill of 
goods to try to sell. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield, Mr. Whitten ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes, sir. 


MATS SPECIFICATIONS ON CONTRACTS WITH INDUSTRY 


Mr. Manon. I would like to have you in your statement comment 
on this question which was presented in the previous hearing about 
10 days ago: Some of the airline people say that the MATS people 
are too demanding in their specifications. In other words, they re- 
quire pressurized cabins under certain conditions for passangers when 
they say that pressurized cabins are not necessary, and so on, and so 
forth. 

I would like for you to comment on that very briefly. 

Mr. Tipton. Certainly, I would be very glad to do that. 

(The additional comment requested follows :) 


Summary or ATA INDUSTRY VIEWS ON MATS SPECIFICATIONS IN CONTRACTS 
Witu INpuUsTRY 


ATA industry views may be summarized under the following headings: 
(a) Pressurized equipment for passengers 


The conclusion here is that MATS is not too demanding in requiring pressur- 
ized cabins for passengers. The feeling is that the DC—4 is an obsolescent air- 
plane for passengers. One carrier stated “only by asking for pressurized 
equipment can MATS encourage the build-up of a modern fleet.” 


(b) Passenger service specifications 


MATS is generally requiring in this category the same type of service as is 
rendered on the regular first-class runs of the scheduled airlines. Generally 
speaking, MATS standards and requirements are not considered to be too de- 
manding in this field. 


(c) Delays and schedules 


MATS is obtaining first-class service at prices which are generally less than 
half that charged to commercial customers. MATS requires that alternate trans- 
portation be procured when the schedules are not met. This imposes a heavy 
financial penalty on the carrier. Generally speaking, the industry has believed 
that MATS should be more flexible in dealing with schedule delays when the 
carrier is clearly exercising his best effort to perform. Administration of the 
eontract by MATS with respect to delays and schedule changes is often con- 
trolled by requirements placed upon MATS by other agencies. As these other 
agencies come to understand more clearly the nature of the operational problems 
it is expected that problems concerned with delays will diminish. 


Mr. Wuitren. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your appear- 
ance here this afternoon. We do appreciate your coming before the 
committee, and we feel that your testimony has been helpful to us 
in obtaining an understanding of the matter, and it should help us 
to arrive at some solution. 

Mr. Tieton. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Mr. Wuirren. The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
in the morning. 

Muurary Lanp AcqQuisirTions 


(The following information concerning the number of land ac- 
quisitions made by the Department of Defense in the past 10 years 
was requested by Mr. Whitten on p. 73 of vol. 1 of the Department 
of Defense hearings.) 
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APPENDIX 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956 


Fee and lesser interest Public lands Lands 
transfer 
within De- 
partment | 
of Defense | 


(acres) | 


Properties 
in-leased 


State and fiscal year 


Acres Acquisition 


cost 


Acres Acquisi- 


tion cost 


Annual 
rental 


Acres 


Alabama: 
1947 
1948 
1949. _. 
1950. - 
1951 
1952 
1953. - . 
1954. -- 
ne oaulrese 
Pea swccess 


Total 


Arizona: 
i cccsccce 
1948 
BRR c52550 
1950... 
1951-.- 
1952. 
1953 
1954. - 
<2. 


Arkansas: 
De lesnseae 








Sis6aecssipecuatbavexctsnen 


PE Ciasconsaeolees 
TEOE- occcnsee 

1951 

Beee--<n- 

1953 

= 

1955- --. 

1956... -- 


Total 


California: 
1947 


ee na es 
1953 E 
eager 
ee ee 
ic daccubonn 


Colorado: 





10, 764 
712 

8 

10 

466 

2, 049 
312 
684 
338 

1, 490 


16, 833 


88601—57—pt. 2 








1, 473, 


$10, 901 
166, 152 
6, 790 
64, 561 
8, 031 


| 
| 368, 662 
| 


35, 019 
859, 891 | 
2 
960 | 
3, 862 | 


1, 268, 396 


1, 500 | 
1, 850 | 


118, 099 
113, 854 
401 

1, 030 
17, 740 
202, 263 
211, 788 
133, 200 
318, 285 
356, 831 





491 57, 626 | 





1, 


l, 


"$67, 130 


3 7,130 


20, 


920 | 


G28 


- 
27 


373 


4, 677 
272 
253 


$151 
376 


1 
4, 517 


4 694, 
1, 108 


15, 522 


3, 553 
“3, 304 


13, 321 
2, 331 
11, 525 
3, 391 
51 
1,002 


29,318 | 38,478 


1, 340 


5, 990 
21, 162 
101 

12 

58 

316 





1,086 | «213 
25, 091 8, 400 
11, 430 

12 


| 31,795 


ey 1, 850. 
120 | 


28, 651 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 












































Fee and lesser interest Public lands Lands Properties 
transfer in-leased 
State and fiscal year within De 
partment 
Acres Acquisition Acres Acquisi- | of Defense 
cost tion cost (acres) 
} i mers 
a 7% Ee cee erg acl cece 
wrt Oe yd li enatsdiiaelidicdunmanisbiidhacanhneene 
6 SEE tkseceebGihdltccccseckdbblocsossbences 
ST, a oaedotaadlaaepanitardichencubeuse 
683 BIEL Nice senahdiidinoasnnvak das nlalei ec dena 
870 es ee ed 
— = = =: = 
Sens sh bee ipons os L anes 
cata heal erin hae nding ga bow 6 
escenes 79,645 |...-- ol-< a | | wecwndoes|ecnccn. 
P iethee toe S chieiaesdaleeaeietisnekemdicaadadimitiaaais : . 
iniatiebad Rabin -| | 522 180 
a 1 Selon dt 
— — 20, 000 I 212 |. ot a ccadeaccalliel 
Ses 00 |-27 | a — 
ee 2 aed es Baek in a a ae 
10 103, 644 213 | 529 180 
District of Columbia: Pe) ie ey uae ° Se ae | Seal 
_ aes 2 45, 418 6 | 
 —_ Sia intasshsstabile ensnan tical ‘ ie enamine 
ES 
Regie aD 
spine nieaurd ihe a eubals 8} e 
Picccsupchdseinattaseseenns BP he wnhish nu tinss kane <éwhibhwnadinas a6 og euniaeeee 
i itticdek lb eet ae wail 
1954__- 
Ps deéeddcbceds 
1956_- aus 
ES on wen ce tink 
Florida: 
Si hpanasabbanein 
attic tieete tana hence 
Si stavenenabubers 
iets spunintniolenddbeunet-ou 
chins Gintlatinteniiied 
A GiRsensees main 
Sic ainicbonmebuamore 
Pi ishieebocsrbuewce 
Sisethiape pend 
aes opebancha 
Total. 
Georgia: 
1947_. 
a 
1950_- 
TD hiihnnséens pein 
1952... 
iabpalapedieketlbistetentibsietinetain oa 
Piitbhtnarccpences 
D-andadkséehbenaes 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 19656—Continued 


Fee and lesser interest Public lands Lands Properties 
transfer in-leased 
OS Oe ee | CC 
partment 
Acquisition Acres Acquisi- | of Defense Acres 
tion cost (acres) 


Ida 


ho—Continued 
1954 



































104, 501 
23, 705 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued A 





Fee and lesser interest Public lands Lands Properties 
transfer in-leased 
State and fiscal year within De- § 
partment 
Acres Acquisition Acres Acquisi- | of Defense Acres | Annual 
cost tion cost (acres) 


M 


M 


6, 760 | 0 1,926 | 4,365 
a on te —————— = = — i — — 


| 











875 
1, 000 


», 469 
3, 272 
oveeunwem , 427 Mc 
OO 7 eee did | 2, 1: , 250 
RMN bose cccccétewd | _. il 
322, 650 | Fh cas 268 | 32, 551 
3, 614, 627 | 21; 3,418 | 98,015 
————— | } = 
Massachusetts: 
Sas aad 4 
BS cccianicssas pe cadec as] 
te ne ee ee accoabnee 
teh sndcbinkGuanades 
le Be ae Benne ‘ re 
iendasesen 117, 250 . ‘ 
TED Bscosand ‘ 
- 131, 050 | 2 
1955... a) Se 
Piiidatctnmac nek Tey CEO locas 


Nel 


Total. - : 3 ; ot 4 


54, 879 é 
16 145, 000 
126 

164 282, G21 |---.--- 
282 1, 174, 689 


33 


\~ Nev 
140 50, 831 |.---- 
249 300, 291 |--.--- - 


) 


110 68, 454 


1, 205 2, 027, 326 

Minnesota: | 
Pe ccswuitiipeched icane bisttonwd sles 
Ti dinticnabbeeté Sddédeosa Léaccsutseqneesstoco 


38 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
; 


er 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956——Continued 


Fee and lesser interest Public lands 


State and fiscal year 


Minnesota—continued 
a tees 
1956..... 


Acres Acquisi- 
tion cost 


Lands 
transfer 
within De- 
partment 
of Defense 
(acres) 





Total 


10, 025 


Properties 
in-le 


Acres | Annual 





Mississippi: 
1947____ 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 aay 
Siwscses 
1953 
1954. _. 
1955 _- 
ee bincsan 


cadens gud 


Montana: 


elt stat 


Nebraska: | 
a om leweesane ne 


Nevada: 
1947 
1948 
1949__.- 
1950 
1951. 
1951 
1952 
1953 
Wee bcccsccons 
1955... 





| TIGRE Pitecescan 


~~“ |e a 


49, 302 2, 979 





45, 973 |. 
411, 000 
145, 000 


838, 921 | 

















! 
"92,400 | $18, 966 








22, 400 | 18, 966 











802 | 1,276 
200 | 460 
280 | 460 
540 | 1,072 


2,054 | 4,132 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued A 
Fee and lesser interest Public lands Lands Properties 

transfer in-leased ¢ 

State and fiscal year within De- , 







$$ ——_—_—_— 
partment 


Acquisition Acres Acquisi- | of Defense; Acres | Annual 
cost tion cost (acres) rental 


Acres 


——— |! | | CT | SS LE 













































New Hampshire: No 
Oh 
Okl 
Seer asa nee nes ee Ores 
oY Ggapex ih -aide OAs © 2i 
104, 512 1, 629, 517 185, 667 [pW ONO dbvcccctevveuhédcuccenaeded 
230, 984 2, 559, 249 619, 267 | Bi Wa i Riiiindeiebinatons 68, 089 9, 873 
New York heal | | 
nh ivcsitect-hicecnitain naeivinia 12 
i nbcatineibaneadicctinces adeincmainemened 7 
i iikiieintesin ninth hie seed serpin ue eniaaiaininmiaaendail 
Si acwecnagice Se 1 
St ll hie cmnecennetenieninmeneenaeninanpeenmmamninil 
PRintdteenecuesaed 170 > 
ee ar 26 ™ 
TA de: qindipeehghaeues 6 
Sill Ih cnnssaniseseniiieiaeseia 2, 507 1 
Sidiiawiante-caad 685 
BB vceceecthn 3, 407 
North Carolina: : a 
EET dle cutiiniensbichinttlcwinithamnpelnadeanteihtebininl . 
ie: 1. cine ltneeelln ements pen oenenauibaaeiid 
SLMS siti nicnte lined manendelweaneddalnwael 
a ses aes erate a mr ee esa dowenen 
Ttudditnnuel dink cnndceiaenteswnenaat 
BOR. Secvd«<ccwlicwd 864 
ik. caceatiadle 10, 684 _ 
i avicncuspaned 7,771 ; 
a caiet deh neilieal 812 : 
i ictenictanineantitchiel 4, 548 
Rc 24, 679 : 
North Dakota: Saas agile : 
acetic chadiailh celia Nii gibi tala va iran etes wet eletinitacentanain tantaialicitink i 
TL shins eascitenninilpenecinicinbereciboniiastialaiaiee ’ 
RE GR al ciliate smaituplasdbowe . 
i citgiiieibentminiinaddehite chabactameaticadslsmabes 
DE aie Sewer enceuTd sccsccance 
Sn chaheibialvcinetaiem: pilcipapsieb ttt haldsisaiuuhicigtuienaenewantiticn 
GOO SetovcusbdieweateevesSteus 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


| 
Fee and lesser interest | Public lands Lands 

transfer | 

within De- | 

| partment | | 

Acres Acquisition Acres Acquisi- | of Defense | Acres 
cost | | tioncost {| (acres) | 
| | ' 


Properties 
in-leased 
State and fiscal year | 





Annual 
rental 








North Dakota—Con. 
TOUR <nnccccend a 10 $950 
Solin: snhoaee é e | icgnehen Lidiieic cadence ; — he 
Beet taeces z 576 $43, 241 |... Zoreté gees lied Seecucdaslaniinces 














ee 
16,900 L... .... 2. oes 


399, 960 | Ris hey | 

SITE Lcicnnnsanal | 

3, 904 SONS Tn. 32.5.4. Deccesane of 134 
5 


mr Flt ee Cl See Ne a= Oa 


note 


a 
_ 


Lal SasSascoa: 


eae 


40 
24 


Net 


eee | 


Oklahoma: 
i itbiceesnss 
Moca sce 


te 
1953 _- 
1954-_. 

1955 a 
i nce>- 
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Pennsylvania: 


Rhode Island: 
ip ell 
ee ee : 
SOE oo wckerak Ge 
teehee 


9 39, 
4 214, 
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. 4 So Recachiatamiapenind Bek dedhnicasicablioad anceps pdbasasial Uh cee 
1, 139 775, 888 STE. -..-45- 408 | 1,000 | 17, 506 
oat : Senne cer reb: dhe serum iene aaDRS 
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| | | | 
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24 2, 750 | rm 104 680 


10, 
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1, 527, 
1,019, 
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| | 
BS Ae ons 2 aaa ame 

| 9 
| 1 | 12, 
| 








13, 150 | 9222 acne ae 
=| - 
| 
| 
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ieeaédeas é | 5 | 1 
Z | | 20 150 

esas 77 241 
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aa 50 | Ee Lawn Re fae ei as 


000 | aa 3 Xe : 
500 | 3 | oe : ey : 28 | 
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Be bei 2G 8 ee, 302 | 
OOO tas. eceaeaciraee gonlcacadbade 
235 ne aes 2 43 | 
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231 | 











4,015 | 5,594,712 | 4, 233 |_- ze 2 819 | 66,882 

4 77 3 ert 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


transfer in-leased 
State and fiscal year within De- ‘i 
partment 
Acquisition Acres Acquisi- | of Defense! Acres —_— 
tion cost (acres) 


| 
Fee and lesser interest Public lands Lands | Properties 


South Carolina: 
EE acetate 








i iteatnnabeastissoeccents Lema 
IE cnet eens ancnoccaaiieees 


Bn nnccnindennalboo-s0sdie nooescamsdandhiban 
Bi nccosnanedscaslbasssositae ‘ 
bacon cnttdueeclbecss +h ib scese susan 








152, 410 














112, 432 
70, 747 
257, 460 
46, 996 














4,270| 31,919 |_- 
30, 089 103, 489 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


| 
| Fee and lesser interest 


State and fiscal year 


Vermont—Continued 
1954 ‘ 


West Virginia: 
1947__. 
1948 _. 
1949__ 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954__. 

i nieectens 
1956_ .-- 





Total 


Wisconsin: 
Se cca 
1948__. 
1949 
1950 
1951_. 
1952 
1953 4 
1954__ 
1955 
1956 


Public lands 


Acquisition Acres 


cost 


Acquisi- 
tion cost 


| partment 


| 





5, 985 


Total 


Wyoming: 
rate eae 
1948 
1949_ 

1950 
1951 


Oe iickace apis 


1, 374 


139, 218 
43, 381 | 
1, 920 | 
53, 915 | 
263, 086 
44, 856 





553, 163 


Lands Properties 
transfer in-leased 

within De-|_ 

| 

of Defense | Acres | Annual 
(acres) rents 


Si 
RE 





4, 200 | 


1, 332, 081 
709, 871 
374, 946 
274, 653 


3, 495, 201 | 


a | 








25, 370 i 


293, 200 | 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Fee and lesser interest | Public lands Lands Properties 
transfer in-leased 
Oe ee eh) 
partment 
Acres Acquisition Acres Acquisi- | of Defense Acres | Annual 
cost tion cost (acres) | rental 


a States totals: 
97,744 | $2, 780,512 120, 550 $21, 976 28, 388 5,534 | $7,827 
16, 709 754, 986 379, 915 1,943 | 10,754] 31,160 

1, 880 780, 378 75, 021 , 25 | 196,250 | 52,072 
19, 051 2, 911, 807 2, 688 8 1,256 | 6,702 
2, 328, 627 2, 782 557 | 28, 471 | 138,302 
6. 790, 637 397, 116 167, 466 211 | 25,342 | 128, 663 
5, 649, 463 994, 857 3, 358 25,050 | 49,782 | 119, 197 
5, 724, 500 4, 692 83, 310 | 9,482 | 60, 285 
5, 504, 342 40, 893 70,944 |... 19,033 | 40, 428 
6, 030, 919 316, 903 | 1, 664, 480 | ‘ 10,890 | 80,375 


39, 256,171 | 2,335, 417 i 2, 052, 603 | 56,342 | 356, 794 | 664, 941 








Disposal ee for — year 1947 mee fiscal year 1956 


Lands transferred 
Acres | within Department 
| of Defense 
> ; La Cost to Fs casescensebcheiaeescneneeaaseeAnNaieiim 
State and fiscal year | Government 
| (landand | Cost to 
Fee and Public improvement) Government 
lesser lands Leased | Acres (land and 
interest | improve- 
ment) 


= 539, 819 


| 
| 
r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





740, 905 

A 2 ee 
21, 533, 770 |__-- 

107, 652 


85, 328, 466 | 


461, 334 
804, 108 














‘51, 646, 1 110 


41, 387, 259 
16, 148, 483 
362, 067 
100, 661 
11, 467, 677 


Flor: 


32, 026 597, 132 165, 685, 311 4 $6, 164, 324 
9, 167 2, 432 23, 522 60, 312, 687 , B5¢ 500, 010 
106, 252 90, 600 1, 949 37, 476, 720 3,7. 5, 667, 205 
53 10, 930 891 2, 106, 468 d 18, 085, 552 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Lands’ transferred 
within Department 
of Defense 

ssiilcitenatiiseailileiiciciaciad titel Cost to on 
State and fiscal year Government | 
(land and Cost to 
Fee and Public improvement) Government 
lesser lands Leased Acres (land and 
interest improve- 
ment) 


California—C ontinued 
$3, 607, 208 


ll 1, 334, 159 
152,147 | 706, 856 270, 907, 024 


3, 962 12, 537, 438 
5,9 35, 354, 004 








48, 155, 830 | 


4, 715, 529 
9, 889, 307 


474, 161 
17, 925 


15, 096, 922 


346, 402 

















171 | 











351 


369, 311 141, 940, 934 
32, 342 55, 600, 735 
‘ 36, 051, 200 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Lands transferred 
Acres within Department 
of Defense 
Seok ceemmendiepientmapmsadeatonte Cost to 
State and fiscal year Government 
(land and Cost to 
Fee and Public improvement) Government 
lesser lands Leased Acres (land and 
interest improve- 
ment) 


57, 476 401, 655 234, 042, 779 


168 33, 429 73, 665, 502 
21, 775 9, 700, 535 
17, 100 5, 280, 308 

| 167, 749 

417. 560 

62, 336 

266, 835 

1, 162. 897 

ime 1, 544, 160 
30 4, 745, 942 


23, 432 39,074 43, $81 97, 013, 824 | 


5, 768 1, 547, 203 | 
10, 842 6, 466, 727 | 


3,981} 33,892 | 


16, 610 | 8, 025, 343 
a | | 


10, 122 | 1, 081 137, 301, 624 | 
} 4, 380, 673 


9, 503 | 
375, 854 | . 
10 08 GOS. bccnccccuc k ncpaca attics cand 
29, 236 | 





1,081 | 164, 094, 832 | 
Indiana: | 
nate es a Sy en 5 24, 822, 826 |... 
1948 : f 35 | 29, 130, 067 
1949 Po gg LeU EES ceca scacese ce 
1951 ¢ * 6, 667 |... 
1952 
1954 | actaqesen 7,416 
Diiceswes mens 5 ‘ 32, 000 | i 
. | 6, 660, 545 | 87, 59 


1,199} 60,731,318 | 3,1: 3, 501, 169 


11, 702, 369 |... 
15, 535, O86 | 
10, 168 |...-.. 


+ 146, 750 
1, 953, 965 


29, 433, 512 


| 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Lands transferred 
within Department 
of Defense 

Cost to ee 
Government 
| | (and and Cost to 
Fee and Public improvement) Government 
lesser lands Leased Acres | (land and 
interest l 


sae grea: 
| 
_| 


State and fiseal year 


improve- 


| 


j | | 
ea ake 39, 627 $76, 232, 340 |- 
508 | 22,3 20, 762, 529 


PGi ncdadscnnncnnsnfeeusedn 
iin in 660s n6belwetence 


97,042,383 | 








16, 329, 038 |--- 


a | 


41, 213 117, 103, 962 
439 4, 





} ————_ 
42, 055 121, 105, 961 1, 097 3, 821, 404 
—————— — SSS OOS S eS 


10, 584, 194 


5, 480, 112 
14, 395, 367 





ee ee 
1,418 | 678 24, 953, 550 129 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 
























































Lands transferred 
Acres within Department 
of Defense 
. esnesldildblatdssaaenieinasietieiasnsinteaniatiniatementeseataiad Cost to ea eee 
State and fiscal year Government 
(land and Cost to 
Fee and Public improvement) Government 
lesser lands Leased Acres (land and 
interest improve- 
ment) 
Massachusetts 
il iistidshiatnesimmenagiatinnal 1, 756 4 142 MI TILE. ss soins clin Naseem 
i ansantnepabutaianetmeeaye BAe lecsthinsene= 529 PEELE, 1 ncconnnnetonenmmeiien 
nen 355 19 116 16, 186, 052 18 $537, 698 
aie asnselaisinaietistensbinnetgdeltininieteindiiee tides 2 2, 763 135, 656 h Snccotene ee 
ll ncateedeliliciwsne}siienaueeiieliinniaegicammtinsslaseinazaemennn 3 44, 814 
Seon Pbebpnguenkabnientinens 1, 069, 395 30 432, 325 
i nsnanbedntbianical il sditnemahiiMadnewisaytiallie 10, 160 68 2, 374. 829 
Si iciiducundadhes snd OE Ad cat E thal Asnudanediiin 119, 190 4 25, 654 
i mwenkesepeneneane Ee Lkdncnatndbieiadisweneoens 2, 364, 229 8 14, 819 
Fee Ravamqenencesseubin Ue Biussconnsncsibeccibecuance 382, 398 21,015 43, 836, 151 
a eae 4, 043 25 3, 550 54, 887, 162 21, 147 47, 266, 290 
Michigan: 
1917 ciate tact llatae a GAT Lidacdncnntes 8, 7' i Gis GE: Netcceccccchonnenadltianes 
i cunsinbdeqiteerediaiibin St Dstecacsoouns 417 , ES ee 
SD cccchiall cs ceenalineicbiniads Pe Andeeessestediagevcenvones | & | ae eee I Ee 
Dives ccncconccnnct le ektibbddel <4ecedtnivess]as00cbessbsel oo cbdbsapeccasso}ccoscccunclaccnesibh=ses 
1908... .--nencocen-foseseenansns|ognccnenence|-seesesonces  dpeapernsensentapenrccacneatnneneel bliin 
BEE niencdooncscesesthiibnbicnccceel ssoqncceseeeladoresceosseles coccecenséenss | sossnceseclocsceqhusasase 
TU i cncnduionepmaaetid OD tel cccicinae 9 30, 601 132 27, 199 
SS Se 42 33 663 96, 876 |. atenlecogenielaann 
EE ne 01, 280 |....... . onaeel 
Pe baitapnsumadnwnpeieel BD hedcocncvccetiuéenesenoses 50, 700 59 997, 593 
EEE 5, 032 33 9, 881 59, 257, 550 ss 191 1, 024, 792 
Minnesota: 
I uses aansepidhacilivaninseimnseiilbatiedl 850 1, = 305 SIG GEE. tacccnncccchssneaewtbladen 
60, 835 94, 945 5, 653 OSS ee ee 
13, 259 2, 958 10, 324 BN, FE TE do deccncccnienanashidbuses 
ED Redabbccascaclegeucevvaces i Me Recaccacacelenasaetitbass 
MONE 128 ode ctcanncéenen OOD GFE Niccsinsiccnclacceeastiboons 
sisciaiih cia nis lib otitaiteiahdetgieaibalal ianisaehiadtied a 
ea ia eh sen saeemad BPH focenccccnclecncaseiekasss 
eS ee ee ee ee BEE bedeboncagescuue ‘i ouumeetilohudin 
- wnaddtiihasssakiit’ Bik en ts ccopancelt| BET DOOR BP cen nersctcanshauseah 
. GE ledcnnesaenddinboccccscucalebcoucssceses , oshewnccoeseenenqeenene 
esd ahibucecsshd 80, 247 97, 905 16, 161 132, 13% » 205 woee terete |---2--e--220 
eT ee Se BREED ledesduecssrs 508 OR GRR Oe Bo cccccecculncancottareuss 
BEE. .cnenteseeneuesed 29, 381 304 1, 361 Ca aoe lecceoes oclecancalibedaas 
Rees - sesenasonvedine= bueaces e 7 we. Io ancoecenen -saseetdheet 
ee romoneneinege 6: Se enero nmap erent =P ore 168 821 
PE nitiiadoececonenene SER latossesverseieéoce pennees 12, 052, 187 28 1, 408, 500 
i halted Dash cccsousnl Bea pre Ds eae oes 
TE cichetlithassanabe 330 ES te eatecs BWR. |--<oosenecfaaqaccedtonss 
Bee. nctcatseveceseoneed 290 |) a ‘ DEE loveonnenee! 
Sl seasbtuivtaveahe Dll nicccmwencwslabuncesened 208, 690 | a |-- sacoseeees 
Total.........-.-.-- 67, 089 1, 112 | 1,869 | 151, 911, 671 37| 1,574, 321 
= —SSS.§bC SESE) | _ ee Ses = ——————— | 








a te 


i es ns 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


State and fiscal year 


Montana: 


Acres 
Fee and Public 
lesser lands Leased | 
interest 








| improvement) | 


Cost to 
Government 
(land and 


798, 060 


Lands transferred 
within Department 
of Defense 


| 


| Cost to 


Government 
Acres | 


(land and 
improve- 
ment) 



































se Seaeeaalcanecuaed ob ainaieioieiamaaaa nna kaaidaial eosin eeiciescehecieamadiiia ied oe 

HG 0 }..-.-..-: 
48, 578, 686 |__...._- | ng 
42, 182, 839 | 83 $1, 643, 533 
Bee... 

"14, 868 asa 

4, 560 ont 
° < rs : ; ; 
Total...-.-...------| 16,811 | __21, 405 25, 156 92, 108, 453 | 83 | 1, 643, 533 
Nevada: oe . | ome -: =n wears 

a 11, 365 3, 360 243 4, 939, 468 bas dete occ ee... 
es swouannank nae 27, 327 23 TIE Be nc cccsaucltick Te. 
1949 > a 78 | FOR GOR t.... 5 ech cee... 
Rn cia ubeees DS scraghewde tot ca eet bc Sccisand bees ae 
icnmaaadses | alugnascaanatichulodcaccacsuiesccececdas hit telscsctsauphalanetiind 
I ecocamheunauete | | RS Ma 
Te Bebo ee a ek NGL ce ccbs Eis cae vend pees See 
ees a 5 is ke al s Beiccec: san cami -aowepeed ee 
ae... ee pb WE? Micon -tihennacccedshiose sues a 
et | Fs E scsiewdnm detain Mig vivian toda baeendcg ae aaa 
Total... 11, 365 | 30, 765 | 266 | 17, 954, 853 | = 


New Hampshire: 
1957 
Basico 
i ettaiaenines 
| ES 
is aches aoa 
i chadubmecn 
1953 
1954. 


ee ae ed 





1956... 


Total... 


New Jersey: 
Saale a : 
ee ee | 
1949..._. 


ae 


Pisanansoans 
ee 








33, 795 
49, 979 
| 
12, 100 | 
182, 739 





994, 188 
4, 129 
9, 959 











. | a 3 | 82, 744 
Bisse | 2 18 | 386, 283 
i 1 | 54 
SS 5 | 45 | 473, 458 
OT ores Schr oe a 
129 19 3 | 279, 033 9 1, 950, 815 
8, 129 | 7, 868 | 9, 739, 591 a a 
522 2 423 | 22, 064, 323 193 20, 795 
ata s geese 1, 535 |_- abe 
5 ee. 66, 774 | 93 44, 983 
76 x 241, 890 | 297 | 2, 637, 976 
Wi clini cmsekctodonccs sudulebecmentes 132, 541 |_. 13, 750 
4 1 | 252, 191 17 | 1, 460 
Lens 250 | 32, 202 | 1 | 29, 923 
bei ec ee £97, MOR Nocona en nnelevonsesil 
5 ; 6 | 1, 228, 672 | 2, 004 1, 452 
8, 804 2 8, 548 | 33, 886, 902 2, 60 2, 750, 339 








State and fiscal year 


Do dttesteacesccs} Hes 


i dakaswcskens 
New York: 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 





























l 
Lands transferred 
Acres | | within Department 
} of Defense 
2 sia a atime | Cost to fa 
| Government 
(land and Cost to 
Fee and Public | improvement) | Government 
lesser lands Leased | | Acres | (land and 
interest | | | improve- 
| ment 
jnthicnanniammnalte a ‘aalaa 
8, 259 | 65, 983 | 68, 819 | $60, 365, 059 | 
2, 673 5A, 263 5, 231 | 8, 096, 910 |. 
206 |.. bcuite ane 725, 886 |..... i. 
448 pedenteled <ascmip an 29, 295 | genelhe 
117 11, 981 ‘ 277, 730 |. | 
sahiciccilaiee 2; 604 MR olaksicscnasdedsen.se. ac 
5 23, 317 60 siedeebaoiala nemlih aire oatinainel ce . 
SM i vasccanseclatsnscs 5 13, 200 , 
basvocndiiebattiodeaelt. 95 425, 068 an 
ae a pelts =. 158, 229 | = 
13,628 | 158, 148 83, 736 | SRNL IT b...-.0eeohensLicdeopncen 
ss — —_— |= ——— — 
12, 113 6, 374 10, 834 eahiaeh! 1 | $47, 350 
5, 876 32 2, 240 33, 709, 526 |..... aia iia 
660 17 13 5, 698, 244 314 | 6, 913, 837 
WN tS8 82. heesdsicces 8 MINE Tes occccnkc Brace. ae 
WP bthcssctavcdhadcesctaice 149, 676 611 | 113, 674 
aa eccecid 16 252, 568 | 26 | 36, 574 
463 a 4, 159, 687 | | 
10 474, 783 
S41 10, 070, 156 
7 59, 980 
20, 068 6, 475 13, 241 151, 620, 305 1, 832 | 9, 114, 498 
| | | 
9700 |, ).cte......... 6, 144 vane. ome 1... eee 
2, 492 410 PR Ae ckcucnncaleawouctie 














4, 581, 313 


26, 740 








117, 693 


45, 223, 416 


24, 422, 968 


563, 929 | 


79, 314 


29, 714 
520, 597 


86, 153 |. 











50, 187, 391 
25, 073, 315 
1, 246, 191 

















D 


O} 


Or 


Pe 


Sol 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


i 
| 


| Lands’ transferred 
| within Department 
| of Defense 
State and fiscal year Government | | 
(landand | | Cost to 
improvement) | | Government 
Acres | (land and 
| improve- 
ment) 


Feeand | Public 
lesser lands | Leased 
interest 


| 
| 
| 


i 
| Cost to as semipaielat 
| 
| 
} 
| 


100, Ge... co 
27,080 | 8,375| 77,108, 542 | 


| | 

16, 389 | 42, 849, 891 | 

1, 554, 681 163, 874 7, 897, 711 
58 25, 261, 722 


127, 227 
254, 083 
44, 682 | 
276, 129 

I Rina tmasscenss 
1, 574,765 | 160, 646 76, 806, 645 | 


966, 693 |. 
11, 191, 010 














"582, 099 | 
6, 057, 013 | 
| 














7, 385 43, 245, 506 | 
11, 976 56, 353 
2 1,892, 615 

500 


5, 219 | 1, 876, 614 


19, 363 | 45,298,351 | 5,219 | 


1, 876, 614 








24, 852, 147 
194, 116 














88601—57—pt. 2——-62 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


State and fiscal year 


Fee and 
lesser 
interest 


South Dakota—Continued 


273, 369 
37, 265 


6, 681 


311, 553 


Acres 


Cost to 
Government 
(land and 
Public improvement) 


lands Leased 


Lands transferred 
within Department 
of Defense 


Cost to 
Government 
(land and 
improve- 


Acres 








8, O73 399, 524 


3, 150 


134, 119 





54, 872, 584 


336, 596, 201 
54, 714, 659 
458, 839 

8, 456, 434 
517, 603 

199, 504 
805, 029 
470, 197 
766, 780 

4, 089, 595 


407, 074, , S41 





47, 693, 214 
2, 047, 175 


























Et 342 | 


5, 647, 320 
2, 238, 765 | 
394, 654 

282, 169 | 


369, 272 | 
486, 976 | 


16, 345 | 


2,268 | 


43, 398, 811 | 


12, 423 | 





2, 548 


_3, 615, 270 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


State and fiscal year 


Fee and 
lesser 
interest 


151, 470 
5, 408 
38 

1, 487 
366 


Public 
lands 


81, 021 


243, 637 
883 
1,054 
152 





Cost to 
Government 
(land and 


improvement) 


$25, 001, 311 

28, 312, 785 

423, 205 
139, 443 

1, 942, 097 

19, 033 

139, 907 

12, 215, 547 

1, 522, 691 

403, 775 


Lands 
within 


transferred 
Department 


of Defense 


Acres 


Cost to 
Government 
(land and 
improve- 
ment) 


$1, 382, 044 
708, 336 





70, 119, 794 | 





34, 226, 391 


34, 248, 303 














8, 209, 496 
49, 270, 344 





446, 695 | 
41, 665 





1950 

1951 

1952_. 

Se hsabetvie 

ME Mincidintetnbebess 
Oe ee 
1956 


38, 840 
1, 397 
1, 620 
5, 407 

69, 743 
7, 328 


Grand total.........| 1, 642, 467 


1, 503, 509 
2, 606, 311 
596, 497 
32, 428 
368, 167 
2, 605 

24, 747 

25, 539 

5, 256 





5, 167, 707 | 


1, 624, 810 
985, 265 
20, 388 

5, 027 

46 

9, 898 

15, 093 | 

3, 160 

2, 095 

156 





2, 665, 938 3, 335, 015, 


58, 015, 846 


6, 094, 035 | 


6, 094, 035 | 


, 227, 263, 197 
767, 140, 794 
152, 614, 594 

32, 508, 699 
15, 623, 648 
14, 954, 480 

9, 686, 433 
20, 911, 563 
69, 800, 263 
24, 512, 038 


709 





3, 371 
, 340 
9, 062 
2, 546 
3, 225 
5, 543 
416 
514 

5, 997 
9, 022 


99, 036 





6, 236, 434 
21, 155, 322 
21, 392, 786 
21, 893, 419 
13, 202, 324 

8, 505, 609 

4, 094, 056 

4, 924, 907 
40, 966, 528 
47, 421, 269 


189, 792, 654 
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Recapitulation of Navy real-estate acquisitions in continental United States, 


Fee and Fee and 
Fiscal year lesser Public Leased lesser Public 
interests lands ! lands ?| interests lands ! 
Acres Acres Acres 
ie tanita 169. 46 We Mise cco $1, 731, 841 ; ae 
1, 157. 87 DO RCEe Rewenncns 276, 730 |$42, 265, 197 |.___-- 
RS a @cocdsieare 8, 931. 48 EE Recingcus 12, 691, 810 2, 452, 900 | 
+See 3, 464. 38 14, 188. 79 |_....- 328, 743 |-_- 
PE ee 7, 643.96 | 178,746.69 |_.......| 2,084,315 5, 344, 506 
Ba se Siiaensioc 29, 045. 42 Ge Te Lowuwensé 6, 264, 330 |......-- aa 
Svc caienl 21, 769.68 | 57,395.97 |........ | 11, 312, 353 |........ 
1954 _ i 8, 303. 68 496. 84 |_.......| 2,331, 655 | / 
1955 amen 6, 587. 21 S| ee 1, 160, 641 12, 660 
Re 8, 837. 17 1, 267.47 |. 4, 127, 963 |------------]--- 
= a ae : [Ss 
Total.....- 96, 092.31 | 259, 600.03 |_.._.__- | 42, 310, 381 | 50, 075, 257 | 








by fiscal year 























Leased |‘within De- 





Transfers Transfers 
within De- 
partment | partment 


of Defense | of Defense ¢ 





Acres 

2, 027. 67 

6, 725. 80 
269. 51 
477. 25 30, 250 

2, 192. 27 1, 515, 478 
608. 81 |... 


244. 80 543, 779 
534. 67 501, 180 
44.05 | 583, 903 


5, 260. 05 


| 18,384.88 | 3,254, 335 


1 Government-owned lands aquired from Government agencies other than Department of Defense, 
including public domain. 
2 Summary information on leases not available. 
3 Public-domain cost figures represent the cost of liquidating mining claims or other private interests 
4 Indicates original cost to Government where known. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956 


State : 


Alabama: | 
a iectaictisictetpilines | 821 
ae } 180 
Sines 304 
 Riisnqssinitpeieas . 
laine csesierines 26 
Re 39 
CR 2 et oe 301 
De ipwctvnpeetiie “| 407 
tec ensenex -| 2, 07: 
Arizona: | 
RR siseisticatnt bl canedeeenn 
1950_.- > ee 
1951__ ss | 12 
tists ckdtenins atest 1, 905 
1953__ -s 588 
SS Riccinciaishdiccentiibeith 499 
Re tietninsnpuia denial ashelighst 33 
ice ccicbanctipas a 5, 735 
nctucdenasy 8, 772 
Arkansas: 
Pipobbnchusgnesae s nialegiiahainas stk 
kta cake ese 
1951 ‘ re ciaceaitanhiacetalaaal 
1052... Siswainabiiciede 
1063..... . 4,114 
1954 ‘ Gentine 4,791 
i 29 
1956 ‘ 477 
a ee 9,411 | 
California: 
1949._.__ 7 
1950__ ie 1, 788 
Le oi wists wrisgenitniansin 5, 123 
1952_. - | 26,782 
1953_- ---| 27,256 


| 
| 

and fiscal year 
| Acres 
| 





Fee and lesser 














1, 570 
1 


4, 571, 306 | 


Public lands 


Acquisi- 


| tion cost 




















interest 
| 
Acquisition | 
| cost Acres 
| $15, 033 |.....- 
| 14, G82 |...... ‘ 
6 e i....... 
ees ichnailll ihn teeveasin 
| GAGs? innctens 3 
126, 977 ONY 
434, 904 120 
ee Anenmain 
704, 323 | 1, 069 
ane ie care coe 
348, 416 429, 694 
2, 615 aan 
7,778 | 958 
5, 230 |_- et 
602 | 86 
747,791 | 430, 738 | 
| —— 
be cedewanbic | 
Son id 223 
57, 571 |_. ania 
14, 411 
12, 800 | 
84, 782 223 
| 
940 | 75 
152, 680 20, 712 
| 451, 569 | 106 
2, 227, 615 | 





Lands Properties 
| transferred | in-leased 
within | 3k 
Depart- | 
mentof | Annual 
Defense | Acres rental 
(acres) 
aise thee 
} 
ost 463 | $4, 662 
: | 2 4 
5 | 1, 009 2, 514 
; 1, 680 1, 801 
| 217 27 
a 35 163 
a 16 8 
2 | scan 
3, 523 9,179 
a 24 6 
6, 278 | 507 
560 | 259 
| 119, 548 | 28,009 
gis 1, 578 445 
|. 634 145 
| * 88 77 
F hiss 
| 128,714 29, 448 
| 
| 
a | 
eenel 120 | 
" 34 | ye 
| 92 1, 067 
ee 26 | 1,067 
85, 982 We hesenende 
SL acess 
19 952 | 20,035 
: 41 | 597 
3, 914 845 | 8,883 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiseal year 1956—Continued 


| 
Fee and lesser Public lands Lands | Properties 
interest transferred | in-leased 
within 
State and fiscal year Depart- | 
Acquisition Acquisi- ment of | Annual 
Acres cost Acres tion cost Defense Acres rental 


California—Con. 
1954 36,146 | $3,538, 129 1 

37 5, 248, 214 409 _— 

4, 593, 604 7, 666 2, 910 


20, 784, 057 | 30,540 | 184,392 | 


~~ 10, 000 
45 10, 000 











Connecticut: 
1949 
1950 
1951. 
1962. ... 
1953 15 378, 330 
1954__ 
1955 
1956 38Y 275, 328 











Total 404 653, 658 


Delaware: 
1949 
19.0 
1951 
1952 é 114, 950 
1953 127, 558 
1954 72, 395 
1955 108, 900 
1956 : ‘ 90, 710 





Total »f 514, 513 


District of Columbia 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954_- 
1955 
1956 





Total | ; ; i ae onanel re . 392 


Florida: | | | 

1949 ‘ cece a é a ie 25 
1950 | 304 104, 159 587 |. aia $ ae 28 650 
1951 : 11, 659 1, 782, 072 Seb dilvsecmaee 5, 36 5, 710 
1952 4,154 102, 247 |. : ik - | | 4 10, 100 
1953 nie ‘ 2, 226 146, 784 D hon ake ? : | 746 
1954 ; 46 7, 876 ere scanner 63 
1955 = 2, 638 735, 231 | 4 J eres : 1,042 
1956 3, 262 35, 888 hsssadeweri 4 Q 2, 764 





Total... | 24, 286 2, 914, 257 | ‘ Due ae 6,794 | 21,100 
= = : | = - = ° = x = - = — 





1949 
1950. __- ta | 

1951 __. ca 6, 394 45, 991 
1952_._- cee ea 446 8, 050 
1953_...-- oan 720 16, 896 
Se cndedsiaeeseeaun 21, 487 
1955 iE 64, 240 
1956_.-. q 79, 874 


Georgia: 











patna fesse neem anssiiaaiantasaenenaas 
ee: 38 236, 538 ” tenenk 7, 862 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued A 























i Public lands Lands Properties 
; interest transferred in-leased 
i within 
: State and fiscal year Depart- 
i Acquisition ment of 
Acres cost Defense Acres | rental 
(acres) 








ES cahssdicehl lc andthe ibonenncchabe si tit h bulb aeitibiadssnidtciesnsnnnct $501 














, Total.....-..----| 1,60 en ae 3, 449 














Mi 









































Ni tee 108 25, 750 
Od. ...-..-. 108 | Ns ee eae 
Kansas: E nL A 
DS aictcecidieccas SU Tn areas : 
1950. ..... Se ae ego scat eae S coadeeeoas 
BUMS Sccccucdsdcoue 1, 865 9, 470, 146 ickgdtieia 
Nici acdncdaadeiaioae 784 325, 286 nasa 
Ci Sea ca ccdewke 368 BEE Too ixs wept este ae 
Dy etc ncicadaieestns 77 391, 278 saesaneieda aks 
WS Scan 440 ne ed Sioa hice ce ; 35 Mi: 
ee ee 1, 421 1620 |... ...--.. ; : 73 2, 980 
Total......... _..| 7,476} 10,621,302 | PT a 7 7231 8 
Kentucky: Pes ie ees Tea os: a T 
OE oS ek ee beg ed es adc sGsen cashed vu iecesal toda ehelan tase eeee enact 
mee 5 gadget leash atk Mis 
RIDE asdtracens 12 | BI oon RA z 17] 1,32 
2 | | es ae ee eS eS. ee See 
Louisiana: | 
: Rh ee BS Ree Ie a cue Moma cce es ewes WO" |. oceans saliaeiaee 
SAS ciccndnanige 2 | BEL canubiebebinccassadigin , cinwsnstncatoomnsinenaenaiail 
Ag doece 1 eM M screed Cana Liconedumeess 1, 916 6, 000 
Pteidwcnmianivews 799 A aicgnicnbclakedhictsaslciet dis iia dit beeaadedtane . 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Fee and lesser Public lands Lands Properties 
interest transferred in-leased 
within 
Depart- 
Acquisition Acquisi- ment of Annual 
Acres cost Acres tion cost Defense Acres rental 
(acres) 





State and fiscal year 


Rees 33s 545RS ba 319 $37, 077 eg eee em bata scenes cee iaes 
Pets cicateiaass 410 MRED baccckcdehorckeacecaee : 717 rene 
TP Rijaiingiivctimgee 225 WFO tcsccciepee $29, 310 |..-..... : 14 $70 








TR snsekiaicat 6,280} 1, 005, 821 | 7, 580 29, 310 | 1,0% | 2,006] 6,418 











BR tense ..--| 6,417 I teh et ictenil A cccsacegcee eens 
MDE vssntarkaah. ou ee -7 RT bee ee he pete Bares. ton : 


SOO ex oreo hwus. 1, 291 ee le eee ck be 
TO cc: Sead 953 sOre |... agua 


-<- -- - - | - “-<=< 
ia ccewegenne 27. 25, 685 |..-.- whabe men boaonicniinmks eet east D Reatiene« 


PO be aiverenees 568 68, 475 
POR aN encucbbachas 1,155 661, 498 








ic cccilsstes | 11,371 | 1,430,948 |_........--. diel 1... 








Maryland: 

venus cacsthisacesteacbcatssca, beat eet aca scehee EM a smchecdse busca mei 
A A ae 17 10. 380 | 34 hae oe eel ; 
SUR. Co ds. on sconce 473 40,805 |............ Tr nauhadsscfesduneotebebemons 
Gees . ‘ 2, 165 212, 400 a. PRA Ro ep eaaeel Oa ee ; 
seas : 7 8, 800 | nee. 1 | 4,680 
SR thsscdaeniisnvel 1 6, 000 | OP hicssca. nccabtatdeeee Een 
1955... sid vesdsesdl 10 |_- oon. 





UR wicccngccsesl 1 WP iecccsye Daman’ 24 | 5,001 








1949 
1950__- 
1951____ spuikiiie Cease bleu aie 
SONGdirigecce sso: 100 16, 325 
1953... sities 742 187, 722 
1954__ ictal 464 | 103, 655 | sai sate te te ieccuseceeex SaemaGen ich ed sie 
ee 24 27, 750 | -..-.-------|-a------2-0-|-2n2--ee-nn-| oon ees ope no 
oe | 
| 


Massachusetts: ; 
| 


( gi 8 
=e 


1956. ....- 





Total. ...... 1, 676 | 422, 177 a 642 |___. 


Michigan: | 
SUA Ue csucsdunsbedasaabelthstbasscabes os Likes dh tO 24 wr... 
Werner sacs siete SB epeennees oe en mal 154 | 1,151 
ONE ONE ics sc hcnabacdede eLmekic ; beets 339 | : 
1952... esa 44 O40 bo ee oN) | er ee 
1953_- cwwettccnt eae We CML cbse ce ce ht oc ee 1, 200 

Seetcidaniciddtesgdst 5 f 

1955. - secehenal 705 SUG i > ~~) - OB Accccgecckscc bs.) - 


i imwwisnienbes | 197 | 35, 325 | BOD bic acecscouaplsscccabaessc| « BASED 685 





Total............] 3,921 | 130, 879 | 281 |... a 24 | 27,818 | 5,066 








Minnesota: | | 
EEbittnwnenchoigucbinnsccince nonasnannesssctinsincpesphitiinesvelteieddecaiewes 40 600 
Seeiterertitccecstes | = apinaseesinananl a 
MER bdoencasaccnase 36 12, 675 |. 
WOE tice Sd ete n el 184 tt Pesce cess 

i actidcnsndhibnes | i BE Indeenncbiie 

| 
| 
| | 








Peeitbncaaescteses 496 6. 545 | Bi ecseasaianotepalcosialbaans ss 
Piesmsevnsathe 91 44, 809 | WB Lissescssts niin giana 
Sistas nsusheeek 338 31, 076 |....... banal’ 10 sie 








BR cicestnk | 1,182 | 160, 539 764 |__. Liu 65} 1,169! 10,660 


WOE hk acncaceiens Be a 5 WO occu a + 1, 977 | 787 
rc o* Spear gamers 24 4, 883 | 202 | 10,225 |......-.----| 3,021 | 1,050 
Siete inna 3, 469 | WE Sincsinniditara ede cadied Datei ase sis 416 3, 362 
SR a cechomsan 7 | 1 | Ss cs cae 207 | 236 

TARAS 8 a Reet Tr ia Rescate | 10} 254 
eA bikncnenicienes | 559 | 333, 290 | 23} 1,679 








=|=— = —= = ?—_——=—==== 
— = = =y i = 


Total............| 4,488 | 549, 260 | 3, 155 SG. | 5,923 | 23, 454 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued Acq 
Fee and lesser Public lands Lands Properties 
interest transferred in-leased 
within 
State and fiscal year Depart- Sta 
Acquisition Acquisi- ment of Annual 
Acres cost Acres tion cost Defense Acres | rental, 
(acres) 
New 
i icici iatelaaaehade tesa aonic kines thahiibahasnthebtiasdecapecsenleccossensnane 1! 
| ee ee Oe 1! 
a dneineinieieannaouhaiell 1! 
New 
1! 
if 
1! 
rt 
1! 
or ae lk 
1 
1 
pie adie Nortl 
3, 800 If 
— i 
5, 358 \¢ 
8 4 lf 
v9 i 
hein blade baie nontnees chalencuiskiwena 437 1¢ 
Oe a a a A a oh lf 
76 DEED: Ineccneectnts nel eae eeidl 66 1, 625 If 
3 750 Oe besacoas 
1, 092 I Bead stn Sed nine eh Sinncebenobalesnicannibid 
1, 589 362, 250 | sohund wana a 
78 BEER Iescesshecs inbidhiehscxtewcbhtce. a 4 100 Nortt 
418 | 161, 320 |...--..- eae tega soaks ‘7 256 | 3,673 r 
4, 047 804, 679 on Ss 2, 991 5, 835 + 
—————S _ SS Eee eee = ——_>=>_ _—_—_—_—— t 
19 
oe Ere eg i a a eee Ba a ie Be Reta 5 1g 
Ree eee ee ee io ean RS RM eB i BEE 19 
2, 692 2, 600 CE Biitccntd ebEnccsaneces | 369 934 19 
536 17, 745 48, 801 PB ovcetiid nck ; aioe 
1 850 5, 403 agatd 210 35 
187 17, 510 Bi dcctnennscoanels pie alaacneae acckelaile ‘ 
437 24, 202 54 | . | yeas ee sssenadebibeaaaie D0 
410 19, 562 aeeoees 20, 195 161 85 
4, 263 82, 469 549, 583 182, 295 |. ‘ ; 740} 1,054 + 
——E = =|- =! = > —- —- oo ¥ 
19 
erat at aot ee ee Pe ee a ee a 19 
i i Re ch eel ala ee bi 19 
fie tininndcpek Eee alibhae bose oA ees Pacnnicnn EG oEhnnnannnpohs =s eit eng anatase aicss 19 
758 PD. Dncmemgnccnupscouwscens eepiueusek ‘ ana 
3, 054 OS ee pind iol ibaa 503 300 
228 NE biccnenbeomubanancnss : ; saentesaweeunilie 
4 a al ak ll A ee /klah 
164 341, 551 ‘ _ antudnesieeceekseseaee = 
——E ——$—$ |__| uw 
4, 208 1, 890, 444 |_- : ee | os 503 300 - 
New Jersey: (are |r. 3 we ae 19 
tn taht cnichihbidilavecscmcbaliil 19 
alae eB ee fae = shiek Lal 92 |.- art 19% 
EE sina chaise Ranneachdite dean pp sehsn-tos odie) -aoesbonhl 164 i 19: 
Ss onsastitintintidicbeintecintis ‘ | val | 518 aaa 
i ditbakonnoheiines a ‘ aa" \-- i a co aie 
ill indipeeaiinntiantcieccniemaeleananins salleisan soul 8 104 | 6,360 
icici iesieieahininen tie 57 1,000 | pecan ae Oregor 
1956 ___ i 11 1, 000 ee 194 
cy a wal sciaasanumaiadaoiaaiial 19% 
MR Kee inicns 70 2, 000 799 | 105 | 6,360 es 
New Mexico: a “— 195 
949__ 37 | 398 | 1, 328 640 75 os 
ii snnntiaheddiesonseonh 1, 180 13 10,170} 4,213 195 
i 400 13 20 195 
OR cites 4 24, 866 643 45 , 
NR Shin cocaine 391 74, 182 | 41, 316 .-| 7,849 | 13,208 





aes: w”* 


” 
75 


13 


45 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Fee and lesser 


interest 


State and fiscal year 





Acquisition 


Acres cost 
New Mexico—Con. 
1954........ 2, 546 $29, 004 
1955.... : 109 5, 414 
1956 4, 162 65, 936 
Total... 7, 249 199, 800 
New York: 
110 
picccicwsscecate: FF 814 | 439, 276 
610 704, 400 
3, 167 1, 276, 126 
2, 983 1, 319, 327 
1, 316 734, 691 
Os ct ecuneias 9 4, 473, 820 





9, 000 


1955 . 3,3 
A 6, 555 
pe 9, 943 
Ohio 
co et ainsi 
a — 178 
1951 » ae 1, 46 
aa 2, 267 
Bc dictions ude 200 
Ph coddibcawe 533 
ile ais 303 
1956....... 37 
TH dsc~- 064 
Oklahoma: | 
SS ee 
1950__. 
SS 382 
ae 25 
Petiarnninn 420 
Pid abibdieduncie 
eS 1,712 
1956 3, 449 
EB OCG canva = 5, 988 
Vregon 
1949 
1950_. s 
DR «as ccthin didn 
J 
1953 } 
1954 
1955 ss 
1956_- ae V1 
Total 103 


88601—57—pt. 2——63 


207, 980 
551, 029 


759, 009 


9, 920 


vot, 


RS 


976, 052 
76, 573 
315, 734 
150, 762 
18, 332 


2, 085, 198 





Public lands 


Acquisi- 
tion cost 


140 


Lands 
transferred 
within ae 
Depart- 
ment of 
Defense Acres 
(acres) 
, 890 
103 
21, 408 
251 
115 
3, 305 
40) 
+ 30 
—6) 
191 
rU 
8 
146 
} 
+1 
42 
$55 
1, Ut 
12 
171 
és 382 
“ 8, 457 
‘7 
le 
1,012 
1, 589 


Properties 


in-leased 


Annual 
rental 


27, 866 
16, 750 
4, 965 

3, 900 
349 

1, 755 


315 


55, 900 








State and fiscal year 


Pennsylvania: 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952__- 
1953 
1954 
1956 


Total 


Rhode Island: 
1949 
1950 
1951 _. 
1952 
1953... 
1954_. 
1955... 
1956 - 


Total. 


South Carolina 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Total__- 


South Dakota: 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954. 

1955 
1956 


Total 


Tennessee: 
1949 
1950. 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Total 


Texas: 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 3% 


1954 
1955 
1956 


Total 


Utah: 
1949__. 
1950__. nee 
i cwaidediials | 
1952... iesneves 
BeOe. wate owinl 


| 
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Fee and lesser 











Public lands 


interest 
Acc:usition 
Acres cost Acres 
311 
34 
2 | $13, 750 
1 | 6ul | 47 
441 | 279, 925 
444 | 204, 276 | 392 
<==" 
| 
45 | 3,710, 400 | 
| 
45 3, 710, 400 | 
2 1, 506 
2, 514 193, 790 | 109 
3, 064 | 47, 725 | 
102 36, 411 
5, 213 | 88, 021 | 
1,771 | 111, 165 | 
12, 671 | 478, 618 | 109 
306 | 12, 324 
1, 805 | 80, 126 
80 | 5, 700 | 
95 5, 393 
279 | 2, 995 | 
57 8, 075 
2, 712 | 114, 613 
= = —_— = | 
6, 810 | 383, 698 | 
37, 272 384, 214 | 
129 | 19, 349 | 77 
254 | 6, 382 
560 52, 685 
757 | 113, 741 | 
45, 782 960, 069 | 77 
1, 552 | 89, 641 
1, 107 | 6, 451 
2,469 | 213, 441 
7,982 | 2,714, 883 | 
8, 053 e% | 28 
4,258 { 
6, 767 2, 710, 813 5 
15,121 | 505, 646 | 14 
47, 309 | 10, 912, 143 | 47 
94, 720 
“88 | 17, 685 | 


Acyursition accomplishments for fiscal yea 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Lands Properties 
| transferred | in-leased 
= ; within ictal eae 
Depart- 
Acquisi- ment of Annual 


Defense 
(acres) 


tion cost Acres | rental 


! 


| 
| 





144 |. ey 
41 | $42 
256 | 25,811 
3 279 
l 4, 406 
10 ; 
409 | 450 | 30, 538 
1 
1, 623 3 
9, 346 4,914 
5 117 
29 111 
56 333 
|} 11,060! 65,478 
—_—— = = = = = : = ——— | — 
| 
1 | 
95,256 | 17,391 
5 | 10 
| 
95, 262 17, 401 
502 | 27,734 
146 | 266 
857 | 28, 504 
18 5, 400 
13 | 50 
6 105 
1,542 | 62,149 
1,833 | 1,449 | 69 
475 50 101 
160 903 
2,211 | 13,415 | 14,565 
28} 29,619] 7,985 
21 | 854 | 4,725 
297 50 | 38 
248 | 443 2, 939 
5,113 46,040 | 31,325 


co 





W 


We 


Wi 


Wy 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 





Fee and lesser Public lands | Lands | Properties 
interest | transferred | in-leased 
ene - — — ~~ | 
State and fiscal year | Depart- 
Acquisition | Acquisi- ment of | Annual 
Acres cost Acres | tioncost | Defense | Acres | rental 
| | (acres) | 


Utah—C ontinued | 
| re a 27 $1, 130 — wane : é 
Si isiek athindign c= aces 20 | 5, COOH. iin aoe code i cK dats ak. 
5 | 4,020 | 2, 857 | $112 | 3, 499 659 $147 


147 





Pets 5.55005 140 | 28, 435 | 97, 577 | 112 3, 499 | 659 | 
Vermont: a aes i 


SD cieavisddeast antes — ee 
1950 ae 
SOMES oh so ecciossel oak: ed aeitiaktseaaed S. 
IONS. < gays vol lcs foods Abrematl eeiseacess 


1953... ._- Sial an 400 Seas a iti cacab oanccesecks ee 
1954 ‘oat : nae ssecruscesefe a4 = 





; 
OI a 27 380 "| : 88 | 15,000 
1956_...__-- a 173 9, 270 BS dial cnn aaset eens 
i eas) aeons ceecane ea Gae Aen eel maifenccosceumieieens 
Total. --- Pe 202 | 10, 050 is ieseiarstaniteiacoagidcee Achaia 667 | 15,600 


Virginia 
1949 ee ; oy 
1950 | : | OF i-. onal 1, 384 
1951 | 1 204 | | | 40 l 
1952 


1953 51 57, 300 | - 
f 





bonis | _ 4] 6,000 
1954 5 | 321, 267 31 | b icoeskabidictacatel ey 
1955 ee ea | a 32 119 
1956 Beanie ss ccoeaiciial psieees 

Total _..| 2,008 378, 71 | 98 |. . 1, 456 131 | 6,000 


Washington: | 
1949. ___ a ds : sido 53} 1,121 
aE 2 350 IP hoc czes 1, 454 | 471 | 2,934 
1606 oo aa |) 6 |. 4| 1,663] 41,982 
1952__ = | 1, 263 1, 071, 941 | 47 31 | 603 
OR ag ts .| 113 97, 230 | 147 39 | 560 
1954___- sae 841 116, 497 |_. ea cee 16 | 160 
1955___- a 176 29, 885 | 208 | 4 370 


1956... _- .--| 1,021 665, 040 | Whe cnsntncntiisiiiabss i 36} 610 


Total............| 3,976| 1,980,943 | 


West Virginia: mi .— B= 5 -# | ZZ | 
| 





SOND piaeswiincncsds She canta baron a aiaanctsied Daan ergata eam aeamnted 























Wyoming: | | 
oedcal chee 
Se iukasavuuciateeed | ‘ pacacens aleess sob ies ° Selad ‘ ei 
a ptikebidhdesanialitanstiace nanoquiretinedesé snodieneww : 26, 720 
Scones pckshe hin gin oecer oes ween aa ain de eka oases aaeel 


By os anee dinion) ib SANE Biannerinnsidscloaccaha tsi ncsetetitatcenssaceet RT” ee 


SOc 5 AR, ee cet ce Nectmaclee =a atacand aera aah 2| 175 
oe re oon aes aay oe 








iseceesis ; _ i nanny es pashiintelaail 27 











e 
. 
} 
‘ 
t 


: 
} 
' 
} 
| 
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Acquisition accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 








| 








| j 

Fee and lesser Public lands | Lands Properties 

| interest transferred in-leased 

: " “4 within ae 

State and fiscal year | | | l | Depart- 
| Acquisition | Acquisi- | ment of | Annual 
Acres | cost Acres tion cost Defense Acres | rental 
| | | | (acres) | 
' ' ‘ 
United States totals: 

1949__ 11, 497 | 2, 098 : 91, 168 | 3,887 | $54, 766 
1950_- 3, 690 117, 584 | $98, 280 3, 520 | 21,482 | 88,417 
1951... 41,877 496, 678 | ae | 4,046 46,876 | 127, 396 
1952 é 94, 604 480, 600 95, 740 | 2, 821 163, 817 133, 685 
1953... . 63, 962 | 49, 386 | 3.973 | 152,928 | 82,315 
1954___. 60, 958 10, 681 | 160 | 29 | 10,550 | 31,074 
Wi... 73, 998 | 3, 967 | 160, 311 | 1, 838 10,506 | 31, 365 
1956 57,027 | 10, 468, 678 10, 950 | 52. 527 4, 222 19, 567 | 30,115 


Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956 








| Lands transferred with- 














Acres in Department of De- 
Cost to Gov- fense 
toa a eat ernment ia ; a 
State and fiscal year (land and im- 
Fee and provements) Cost to Gov- 
lesser Public Leased Acres ernment 
interest lands (land and im- 
provemelts) 
434 338 $3, 278, 280 
14 18, 488 
13, 535 
2, 800 
315 30, 832 
39, 766 ats 
152, 152 
2, 174 2 2, 445, 346 
2, 923 2 352 5, 981, 199 | : 
. ‘ 2, 558 1, 859 451, 106 
in NN ON one tin eopteliiin so 3 31, 559 
cearikosesatideineke : heads as 
———— sabia . 23, 370 
dicey 451 156 | 345, 014 |-- 
cane 320 | 480 1, 672 248, 140 | 640 
; 771 3, 194 1, 099, 189 | 640 
Arkansas: | | 
Se ee ee Fig SieMG al co.nate te Mees 4, 450 |. ae ei 
 Sieaiacalacieee etna, Meet ial x 7h a ad luis Eo ceceei skit ntediniaidalanegiaind dia osama = 
cc ct la a a aaa ic lla a a di atic ei 
1952. 
_ eet ARREIe PS Fo a sac isc ented ou ov te pn a lean eevee ene ates a 
ee aac tases hhh ec ee Ot a el cain oki x abasenntel haa taiiaied ds ace ean 
SE stihl ached sexs: saeceieataidetan eesti eatin a ovat anoint eect ee Il eo al seca cla lata aa : lee 
Seettccweses sre ieee adele ietialii inate tnceticladiiieadalatin aeinaiais 10, 400 1,128 $1, 581, 342 
I crisdinc Sak aid natalia comme | PE iiiens 14, 850 1, 128 1, 581, 342 
California: 
ME ep eocemss aa 14, 942 56, 997 1, 205 2, 357, 016 66 415, 437 
a eae 13 1, 312 18, 528 2, 566, 503 2 70, 811 
titers et inhteoiioisnalied EM Dane nanadbamadl OF ee ie : 
re Te Tae TU i is g 1, 965, 386 3, 759 
1953... 65 1 287 487, 802 67 213, 432 
Ps einem 15 39 72 1, 156, 548 648, 371 
oy khair dete PclacNe lord neat ae ll eo sé 
1956_.... 14 70 702 2, 288, 246 |... . 2, 186 
te 15, 235 59, 559 20, 914 12, 702, 205 145 1, 353, 996 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 





! 
| Lands transferred with- 






































Acres in Department of De- 
Cost to Gov- fense 
| aaa | ernment a ad 
State and fiscal year | | (and and im- | 
| Fee and provements) Cost to Gov- 
| — lesser Public Leased | Acres ernment 
interest lands (land and im- 
provements) 
Colorado: | 
1949___ ial 30, 266 1 $18, 698 
1950__. | 
Mics icssssccccdene 3 | B magccesetcy basa eaeieagee 
1952. iepal Dc GNI ns nisomc appa 0 o.5:;nsnrered roc ea 
1953. spiel 30, 984 = 
1954__. 4 14 |_- es bin oso oo. som DORR tac ei 
hse pL scihince donansiedatealainaiah 1, 426 onl 17 | TERME No oc nwécnnet«nanunaeeieton 
1956 | : lis otihihiaes 
| 
352 coaiee 1, 426 | 30, 266 | 35 829, 094 | saliva aiaiaes ei 
Connecticut: a ae ch; eae _ p 
Ret cd clone seems tie ask & wn pias gael aerated ecodieiea nid ence aie | A aes 
Dl ickinnhis'n nabeirardthG hese cd eydhalhe ivan «dedi eaid itn ao ainaieicisgltnicncamitialiaimdal sibel an ii 
1951... Scoeel a Bcicaihaeivas in teen aedleniecnt aaa I moreen cecil aon sadtehielicaiama 
tas hace ac atieas ein pp lhtsnbedsesbaleeuseenetiiindetesnwacmamy taqdbaaanee 
1953... a pinwiaretoacien -=|---<sepahinh= 
exch ao comaraein siccelionind Bicep ataeiene } scsi cers eealiemenoaes Saag scapes Rare 
1955__- pasetebelenen siete d Eis sah inte atten caesar ea anne slencodeuhis<coee 
iets fonccmseed roost i ccansoueaemanan -[ssa-eihieanan 
Delaware: | . } oweern oe ee | oven 2 = 
1949 : .| oy Seti conection soedeceeee ee 
1950 ioe aacs aaa 
Biecgeccitose-o. vc scicec cx dcineniamiamantinee dopsarlis cxceaamececomgnlieaaneacaeieneats | ae - Felis eRclnenen 
1952_. “ . seu oe niaatiie | - cna 
1963_.... atl elnen eaten a hae | EE. a cininannetateeiaeiemledas 
Birth neesensannaiien 112 143 | 144, 321 iat 
is iedsnhne ts 15, 000 | a sieciatiiiaial 
1956__. -| 17, 500 | = lancieiahiilioes 
Pee mec 112 143 | 216, 526 | __ pa 
District of Columbia: | x cae ss . - 
eee De ckdueenweelb a<sadasanee lean eoei ib esGe tae ee ae 
wee. oc ui . > 
1961..... aoe | ; | ; i corsedinessactare horace, 
1962... ; | SEA TEIUIN Wa ccdns:acemahintel Gpuchietetieeonasiands 
1953__- | ee 
1954... 
1955__. inicio oe sor eaauniaaanine 
1956......- iis seal ada 
Total: .... aa — MERA Btcnwrceetpacotnea ogee: 
Florida: . aa 
1949 | 6 1, 950 ven 1..........1....aaan 
1950 1, 852 415 | 108, 651 
1951 i. 915 4 Ge 4... .%---5+.)..nameee 
1952 Meee? 
1953 ‘ | 1 3 BGR BP be acnecacantedmtetiiene 
1954 4, 488 5, 929 503, 077 
1955_. 155 10 BR Eee —eEeEeE 
1956 754 54 4 1, 592, 621 | * 
Total 5, 249 4, 926 | 6, 365 4, 137, 684 | 
Georgia: pian oe 
1949 5 26 642, 005 | 
1950 | a , | 833 
1951 1, 231 1, 203 9, 766, 795 | R 
1952__. i ‘ | aN icbtekiaus ae ane | 
1953 1 .| 117 | OD Io cnccepouhalelieaamaa 
1954 20 ed 6 322, 104 
1955 167, 862 cL 
1956 247, 618 | we 
Total. 1, 257 1, 352 11, 146, 394 833 | ‘ 
— —_— = ——== — 


Idaho: 
1949_._. 
1950... ocntdip dws 
cee ee 





18, 236 


9, 390, 489 | _. 








< 


ss 


Lf PS IED 


Seas 
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Disposal accomplishments.for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


State and fiscal year 
Fee and 


lesser Public 
interest lands 


Idaho—Continued 
1 


Total_.... sweeetaege 3, 418 


se 





| Leased 





ernment 
(land and im- 
provements) 





Cost to Gov- | 





Lands transferred with- 
in Department of De- 
fense 


| Cost to Gov- 
ernment 

| (land and im- 
| provements) 


$119, 895 |__.____- heat ere 
190,000 | -.......-- CS. ee 


© Gls Bee ievndeacann hideous 














= ee ee PB ivcrscscnccchasenac 
hn bonnanep eodoee Sei ss & a i‘ laeahiddeeeneakbaaowen 
Ae hatreds oe . 6, 000 Dicdeoasnadosdaed 
RE Beth niet eSoose ee oo ee as tn ce oat mianedenuecnmaee ie A 
Pita toca ae anaes = WD Scacnsacnes 4 
boca owns 96 |_. 1, 750, 925 2, 680 
SS Oe OOO —=—=>—=—=—E=E—E——SSS=S=SSS | SS - =——— 3 
Towa: 
NTE ee. nen eaidiion a ee ied 
cake nccdhekbGaibiin amt aeind tape onsen 'e ll 55, 951 bs 
a ssn . 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


State and fiscal year 





Louisiana—C ontinued 


1956. 


Total- 


Maine: 
1949 
1950__. 
1951. 
1952 
1953_. 
1954 
1955... 


1956_. so 


Total 


Maryland: 


Bianca ane 


Total. _..- 


Massachusetts: 
Bice 


| (einai 


Be iiieice 
1952... 


ih EE eats nist 


1954__. 
1955..... 


i 


Total. 


Michigan: 
1949._.._. 


Total. 


Minnesota: 
ee essa 
Tiga 
See 
, ee 


cialis 


Paani srene 
Qe ReaeLCeme Kid 


: en 


Total..... 
Mississippi: 


1950_ 
1951____ 


Meassscice coves 


aes 
ee saiesces 





Public 
lands 


| Leased 


Lands transferred with- 


Cost to Gov- 


ernment fa 


(land and im- 
provements) | 


in Department of De- 
fense 


Cost to Gov- 
ernment 
(land and im- 
provements) 


Acres 























| 
ess Jancncwnenien $25, 768 | 
376| 1, 584 | 072 | 365, 701 58 | 
=== aed wae =e SS SS Ss Sl == ——— 
“| | | east 
- -| ‘ | GeO kasawas aia 
wet 94 . és 
6, 852 | 18, 115 | 121 4 
ies es 94, 666 | ; 
| | 17, 308 | ‘ 
8 | 552, 006 | 
186 ~|-------2-+4| 153, 939 
7,047 | 94 | 836, 334 | IF becccteeic ss , 
= =————|— = (=== —— = = — = = eon — 
weece |eooccececcee eee Joe soe cceencesecss 
ESE EES 125, 992 ‘ 
«e+e wanes eee ee | - ok - 
Pi = ences a ere a 
eeitaees Sera calahioes oe 
7 a .| 195,000. |<..... 5 
aera, — = SS mei —_—_—_—_————— | — — — ——_—— 





— sa 1,357 
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23 | 214, 415 ‘ 

150 133, 412 
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Disposal accomplishmenis for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


| Lands transferred with- 
Acres in Department of De- 
| Cost to Gov- fense 
aA aii cagrnastataiinsepecadaen handed ernment b — 
State and fiscal year | | (land and im- | 
| Fee and | provements) | Cost to Gov- 
| lesser | Public Leased | Acres | ernment 
interest | lands | | (land and im. 
provements 


Missouri: 
1949_____ 
ee 
ee icnua ea Us edaGa« 
_ | une oe Bickisexeess awe 
ee eee cael | ical $72, 160 
TNE cde ccnneniinn Site 16 | eee 5 110, 200 . 
1955...... Secdndimasheeddthaeeie . ‘ hoes —_ 24, 387 
a Are eee teeedatecosall ies ; | 26, 462 |_- 


Total | 16 bi “ 233, 209 : 4 
Montana: a a ee Sask eo 
i 


Ts obccsesccraih dll a ianes wees DE ci 
1950 


DOR ah Ra EL ag Sas eal os aaa 
aaa Eta LA le cain on Papa SUES cease ca bewmtdeeexasee 











ee a ce 7 ace 
24, 943 





Rc cto | cesta te 111 | 12, 514, 897 | 739 





| — - — — 
Ne  coecunedll een | 441, 158 | 200 175, 059 ; 
New Hampshire: | | — y; C 
OU nh Mi esnent ee BE see breneensctqnaienacersresfrmncswlioewterel moewbirgme 
ge oe a ee eee eae 
Ns al pa I sn No ee te 
SE - eb ietnnaratendleninaahaecekaen ss cabtasaulececndeates 
es eel Deiat SD eauhitliadits pea 
ESE EE a a ae sell haat ati = SSeS 
| Sees bemeiea +. thee | 160 1 19 72,875 |-....-... 
ee RRR ME ee aaicees ll 12,000 |.--- ; : 
igh. «annem aout 160 | 1 30 156, 274 : 


New Jersey: | 
ienii<s gebnas aia cea 
we tawweewemrends werinawinwanmeidh . 16 23, 847 
a Se hina 515, 250 
1952... — -| 172 =o 2, 074, 526 
1953 ‘ sig | | 1, 200 
1954 . 12 $14, 542 
ic kevnuncnwe BAER an dcaen Daiwa ie l 204, 486 
WME... ---2--- snes} Chet 33, 125 ; 


Total. 


|———_———_ _—_—__- Saal Licenaepatasene 


EG }-44+-..-..- 17 | 2, 852, 434 12 | 14, 542 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


State and fiscal year 
Fee and 
lesser 
interest 


New Mexico: 
1949 
1950 ; 
1951 417 
1952 
1953 
1954_. 31 
1955... 
1956 


Total. 448 
New York: 


TOE cactiedccccateas 394 


North Carolina: 

-- ee 
-- a 

1951 

1952 

1953... 

1954... -- 

1955... 

1956_. 


I hess c os lec ia dati cael 
North Dakota: 
1949 
-- 1950__- 
2s 1951 
1952 
1953 
1954... 
1955.. 
1956... 


NES cd daccucu oe ates 
Ohio: 

1949 19 
1950_-- 
195). 

° ae 

oe a 1953_-.-. 

. 1954__. 

1955__- 

-- 1956....- 


Total 19 


Oklahoma: 
1949__. 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953__. 
bac ais te chen ae 
1945 2 
1956_...- S800 


rotal- ‘ 802 


Public 
lands 


2, 560 | 


On 


“od 


130, 951 


133, 768 | 


58 
129 


Cost to Gov- 
ernment 


~ | (and and im- 


provements) 


$7, 350 
67, 549 
24, 155 

1, 964 

4, 491 
107, 578 

1, 368, 667 
610, 725 


2, 192, 479 


975, 626 
9, 466, 379 
3, 438, 383 
17,000 


ace siscat 78, 920 
so Sans | 92, 182 


608, 339 
22, 647 





| 


36, 562 
75, 000 


111, 562 


105, 527 


i) 


105, 527 


4,932 


1, 106, 817 
77, 051 
31, 871 
424, 496 


12, 150 

7, 485 
299, 648 
1, 984, 172 


2, 303, 455 


14, 699, 476 


1, 645, 167 


Lands transferred with- 
in Department of De- 
fense 


Cost to Gov- 


Acres ernment 
(land and im- 
provements) 

408 $10, 589, 155 
408 10, 589, 155 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 


| Lands transferred with- 


Acres in Department of De- 
| Cost to Gov- |  fense 
ee ee a ee ernment ial i tall 
State and fiscal year | | (land and im- | | 
| Fee and | | provements) | Cost to Gov- 
| — lesser Public | Leased | Acres | ernment 
interest lands | (land and im- 
| | provements) 
| | | 
a Se a na ee 
Oregon: | | 
1949___ 363 |-- 973 $7, 342, 377 | os 
1950_. n | 32 |- 
1951_- a}-5 ls s 
gion een] oe ; rt | 
MG dccosee “4s cal 3 | 
donne end ae . 320 | Se 
ee ens 2 12, 282 | 
EPivcs tecakenavestinbcmii ewan — 6 633 |--~ 
Total....- 363 322 1,014 | 7, 355, 292 | 







































































} 
cere ake 469, 558 19, 685 | 37, 384 | 6, 213, 918 | 
i niinccnens ; | 13 
SE icncdciineons men 
ee ea a aa |. 
ee ene 17 ~ 285 |_- 
1954__ B |. droning, | ie ee 
Sc ealidoncaceiiciccnderane | 3 9, 565 |_- 
Seeder consognen -| a) 1 | 436, 807 | 
Total. ---| 469, 575 | 19, 685 | 37, 398 | 6, 660, 575 | 
South Dakota: j | 
ini 3, 737 | 337 | 7, 796 | 13, 271 * 
i oss i ialiie eae : * 2, 229 | es eae 
OT iin ao ae |. |. os 
1952_. 20 | 
ne eR re |. 7,495 | 
ee aan es Ree ren 2, 369 | 7, 632 | 109, 160 20 
Tl cpishbanesdeetwdetiet dabhidkaces | a 91, 489 
1956... A 
Total. 3, 737 4, 935 15, 448 221, 415 | 20 | ‘ 
Tennessee | 
Re ieee ee eee CO I  eesse cee 
Eee ot cee aha e SS asceonein |. Zanes : ‘ 
ee nee. | 2 eo SOE Nniccncawelanaadile 
ES cca idea eee Ge tee od eaten eM aaeenn aces ROME: tschandcccntvncnumabenete 
i iadinescusamccens Cia oeueeeacaaecas tis 6 | 17, 235 |- 
Cnt hie oinsenaatcadaancnetetenaaanawsa eee eee pemecincata>schulsans Sabadell 
i nstphanenbwtes 6d MEE Rien dobeddtbedivanhanee’ Rey! Te tnsasndanaslassoa 
__ Ce |. 17, 248 od 
WO A sctcunscvessed 17 44 6 | 2, 751,401 |........ ; 
Texas: | | 
a ae ole cea 3, 858 | oo. ao acne ee 
TB cccacccecnnnceeces [oeccesnoenes 4,951 |.......-.--.| 237, 059 | i es --0 
iss ccussdbeibadns tkadeedcchwedadentesuisesnassendeon scares acai acies Sp haiiis “a 
Seas O iditewanesane \ 164 | MEBOE Voces cnecctincsin . 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through fiscal year 1956—Continued 




















Lands transferred with- 
Acres in Department of De- 
| Cost to Gov- fense 
F —L——= 3 cig! poe ance eee 
State and fiscal year | | | (land and im- 
Fee and | provements) | Cost to Gov- 
lesser | Public | Leased | Acres | _ ernment 
interest | lands | (land and im- 
| | provements) 
PAI sie pe eeteentnne earner treo a sil tials loa 
Texas—Continued 
PU ALA sekwavsents GP cieee os 26, 851 | $197,015 |.....-- , eae TE. 
ee 942 111 | 493 SR Riiticnsmidehncwededsansen 
DGinnwedaccokeests TE lsduberewanen | 167 ENE EB ianndnuds ls aacak cascode 
1986.......-...-----<--| 3, 785 42 | 5, 089 5,808,047 | 2, 541 |.-...-..------ 
i OE cstscscsssiack 5, 837 | 5, 104 | 36, 622 9,474,811 | 3, 212 |.........----- 
Utah: | | | 
1949... hinsasel ‘ acesacictiosied ;' 
Seed ta ne | 24 | 40 6, 213 19, 869 
Tenis cubtnnnoncge EEL psa 
Banc 55s ; nua pcze cal : 6, 028 | 
indian kas eueeeu a ; | — 119, 151 | 
1954__...- = * | v4 RS A | 
Ee 1 i 195 |_._- 
1956... | 108, 485 | 20, 833 | 
5 Sectaiol h Ae El otontetatte Picasa! ia eel a a 
Total. __-- “us 24 | 103, 525 | 6, 408 | 165, 881 | 
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Disposal accomplishments for fiscal year 1949 through Po al year 1956—Continued 














| Lands transferred with- 
Acres in Department of De- 
| Cost to Gov- | fense 
eit ernment pe Desa) tote peg 
State and fiscal year | (land and im- | 
Fee and | provements) | Cost to Gov- 
lesser Public Leased Acres |. ernment 
interest lands (land and im- 
| provements) 
| 
| , 
Wyoming: | | 
en Le ey 495 | 
a She incase hale Be aig ele | $210, 151 
OL tn dbEnk onda wale! Lee v¢ |-- 
i cwumtameneoneers 3, 314 |. | | 12, 408, 188 
hatha ls ‘ & 
ee EES ae ‘ Ls ‘ ots | 
PO one ude ainaiantn PIAA 15, 000 5, 481 , 
1956... sackabeod 2] |. ecaakbusstaccovctusstnaces 
tn 3, 316 15, 495 5, 481 12, 618, 339 | 
Total by fiscal year: A 
ed ae ee 492, on 133, 216 | 56, 159 66 $415, 437 
1950 ca ed 3, 144 12, 290 29, 329 | 4, 196 70, 811 
alate Ce eatin 1,692 | 134, 686 | 5, 807 1, 160 10, 589, 155 
acc ccotesmeotcs 10,985 | 415, 438 212 381 | 71, 099 
1953 a a , 457 | 9, 752 | 62, 217 89 221, 307 
1954...... wa 5, 656 | 2, 913 | 15, 846 | 35 662, 913 
1955_- sce 7 658 62, 099 7, 246 12, 279, 2! 18 
1956... ae 8, 226 106, 824 | 9, 082 18, 655, 839 34, 961 1, 583, 528 
Grand total aad ‘540, 494 | 877, 218 185, 898 | 138, 971, 735 40, 906 13, 614, 250 


DEPARTMENT OF DieFENSE COMMENTS ON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING APPROPRIATIONS FOR OSD anp 
INTERSERVICE ACTIVITIES 


1. SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, OSD 


A. Chamber of Commerce recommendation 

“We have recommended reduction of this program by $25,000. 
No reason is given for a $25,000 increase over the $450,000 estimated 
to be spent for fiscal 1958. The budget shows expenditures on a 
substantial rise from $430,000 for fiscal 1954 to $457,000 for fiscal 
1956 and $440,000 estimated for fiscal 1957. The average has been 
less than $450,000 for the same period. We have recommended, 
therefore, a reduction to that amount. Any increased personnel costs 
resulting from legislation last year can be absorbed by greater effi- 
ciency and cutting down on travel, communication services, and 
supplies and materials.’’ 


B. Department of Defense comment 


The fiscal year 1958 budget request provides for maintenance of 
exactly the same level of employ ment and activity as prevailed during 
fiscal year 1957. The increase in fund requirements from the $450,000 
provided in fiscal year 1957 to the $475,000 requested in fiscal year 
1958 is attributable to factors beyond the control of the Department 
of Defense: 

(a) $23,700 required for contribution to the civil-service retirement 
fund. Such contributions were charged to Civil Service Commission 
appropriations in fiscal year 1957 and prior years. 

(6) $3,300 representing the cost of automatic within-grade increases 
for the 55 civilian employees of the Office of Public Affairs. 
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This gross increase of $27,000 has been reduced to $25,000 in the 
budget request for 1958 by reducing the amount requested fer travel 
by | $2,000 below the 1957 level, in anticipation that such an amount 
can be saved by cutting down on the amount of travel. 


2. CONTINGENCIES 


A. Chamber of commerce re commendation 

“The budget calls for an increase for this program to $32,500,000. 
The chamber recommends that this item be reduced to $20 million 
the amount estimated to be spent for fiscal 1958. While there may be 
a need for a contingency fund under the control of the Secretary of 
Defense, the amount appropriated should be reasonable and should 
not be made a permanent expense of the budget. Placing large 
amounts in the Defense Department, unrelated to a specific program, 
weakens the control that the Congress has over appropriations and 
should be kept to a minimum.”’ 


B. Department of Defense comment 
The amount requested for contingencies in the 1958 budget is 
$32,500,000—exactly the same as the amount provided in fiscal veai 
1957 and $7,500,000 less than the amount provided in fiseal year 1956. 


| It appears that the purpose of this appropriation and the manner in 


which it is administered is not understood by the chamber of com- 
merce. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to provide the Secretary of 
Defense with funds necessary to meet emergency and extraordinary 
conditions involving the national security. The Secretary authorizes 
the use of these funds when he deems appropriate and such expendi- 
tures may be accounted for solely on his certificate that they are 
necessary for confidential military purposes. If the details of the 
projects for which these funds may be used could be determined in 
advance, provision would be made for them in the regular appropri- 
ation accounts of the military departments. Experience has shown, 
however, that conditions always arise which could not either be pre- 
dicted or determined in advance. The use of these funds is very 
carefully scrutinized. Anything that can be appropriately provided 
from the regular accounts is funded in the normal manner. Only 
those extraordinary and unusual items which cannot be foretold are 
funded from this appropriation and only upon the determination of 
the Secretary of Defense. The Appropriations Committee is kept 
currently informed as to the status and use of these funds. 


3. EMERGENCY FUND, OSD 


Chamber of commerce recommendation 
ag e recommend that this program be reduced by $17,223,000. 
Research and development is now spread all through the budget and 
the competition between the services is resulting in duplication and 
waste. There are adequate funds in other research and development 
programs to warrant this recommended reduction.”’ 
B. Department of Defense comment 


This recommendation appears to stem from misinterpretation of 
the figures contained in the budget document for this appropriation 
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as well as from lack of understanding of the fact that this appropri- 
ation serves to reduce the amount of funds that might otherwise be 
required for research and development. 

The recommendation that the emergency fund be reduced by 
$12,223,000 was apparently made on the assumption that such a 
reduction would cut the fiscal year 1958 request to the fiscal year 
1957 level. In fact, however, the $85 million requested for fiscal year 
1958 is exactly the same as the amount provided in fiscal year 1957. 
At the time the budget document for fiscal year 1958 was printed, 
$12,223,000 of the $85 million appropriated for fiscal year 1957 had 
been transferred to the military departments, leaving $67,777,000 
available for transfer during the balance of the year. This amount— 
$67, 777,000—is shown in the budget document under the heading 

“ Appropr iation (adjusted), 1957.” The chamber of commerce appar- 
ently assumed that this represented the actual 1957 appropriation. 

Because of the very nature of research and development, progress 
in individual projects cannot be forecast with any great degree of cer- 
tainty. From time to time, an unexpected breakthrough is achieved 
or an entirely new and unanticipated requirement arises. These tech- 
nological breakthroughs can be of tremendous importance, and, in the 
interest of national defense, should be exploited promptly. 

The service research and development programs are reviewed and 
balanced each year in an effort to assure that the funds provided cover 
those projects considered to be of highest priority. New requirements 
can only be satisfied at the expense of existing projects, and it is not 
always possible to find projects which can prudently be eliminated or 
reduced without disrupting existing programs. 

The emergency fund has been employed in recent years in order to 
make possible the prompt exploitation of sudden technological break- 
throughs, while at the same time avoiding the disruption of the current 
research and development programs. This fund is financed by direct 
appropriations to the Secretary of Defense and, in addition, since 
fiscal year 1956, there has been authority to transfer from other 
available Defense Department appropriations. It provides the De- 
partment of Defense with the needed flexibility to exploit promptly 
unexpected technological breakthroughs or to handle late develop- 
ments, regardless of the military department in which they occur. 
By providing the fund flexibility in a single place, subject to the 
direct control of the Secretary of Defense, it is possible to provide 
far greater flexibility than would be the case if the individual research 
and development appropriations of the military departments were 
increased by the same amount. 

The emergency fund has been used to initiate such important 
developments as the distant early warning line and a number of 
projects recommended by the Technological Capabilities Panel of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee (sometimes referred to as the “Killian’”’ 
committee). In the current fiscal year, assistance was given to the 
Navy’s fleet ballistic missile program through the use of this fund. 
The emergency fund has also been used to finance entirely unexpected 
and unplanned requirements of a broad national interest assigned to 
the Department of Defense by the President. Typical of this category 
is Project Vanguard—or the earth satellite program—which has 
received so much publicity in connection with the International 
Geophysical Year. 
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CoNTINGENCY ITEMS 


Nore: The following letter was received in response to a question 
by Mr. Scrivner on page 2014. 


Apri. 26, 1957. 
Hlon. Georce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations. 


Dear Mr. CuairMan: During the recent hearings before your subcommittee, 
Congressman Scrivner requested me to submit suggestions or comments concerning 
contingency items in the Department of Defense budget other than those involved 
in military construction. 

Aside from the military construction area, the word “‘contingencies’’ is used in 
the Department of Defense budget in two entirely different contexts. The 
word is used in its literal sense of applying to extraordinary or unforeseen con- 
ditions in the appropriation ‘‘Contingencies, Department of Defense.””’ The pur- 
pose of this appropriation is to provide the Secretary of Defense with funds 
necessary to meet emergency and extraordinary conditions involving the national 
security. The Secretary authorizes the use of these funds when he deems appro- 
priate and such expenditures may be accounted for solely on his certificate that 
they are necessary for confidential military purposes. If the details of the projects 
for which these funds may be used could be determined in advance, provision would 
be made for them in the regular appropriation accounts of the military depart- 
ments. Experience has shown, however, that conditions always arise which could 
not either be predicted or determined in advance. 

The use of these funds is very carefully scrutinized. Anything that can be 
appropriately provided from the regular accounts is funded in the normal manner. 
Only those extraordinary and unusual items which cannot be foretold are funded 
from this appropriation and only upon the determination of the Secretary of 
Defense. The Appropriations Committee is kept currently informed as to the 
status and use of these funds, 

In addition to the above, provision has been made in the operation and main- 
tenance appropriations of each of the military departments authorizing specified 
amounts to be spent “for emergencies and extraordinary expenses’’ upon approval 
of the Secretary of the military department concerned. It is perhaps a misnomer 
to use the word ‘‘contingencies’’ in relation to these funds, since the projects for 
which these funds will be used are known and they are presented to the sub- 
committee on a classified basis. These projects are not shown as part of the 
unclassified line items in the budget simply for reasons of national security or 
national policy. 

As you know, the budget estimates are required to be submitted on the basis 
of the price levels existing at the time the budget is prepared. Consequently, 
no provision has been made in the 1958 budget estimates for such ‘‘contingencies”’ 
as increases in prices, wages, or utility costs, despite the upward trends in these 
areas. The only amounts in the fiscal year 1958 budget which cannot be sup- 
ported at this time in terms of specific programs are the appropriations ‘‘Con- 
tingencies, Department of Defense’’ and ‘‘Emergency fund, Department of 
Defense.” 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNEIL. 


Stock Funps 


Nore: The following letter was received in response to a question 
by Mr. Sikes on page 1976. 


Aprin 24, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense 
Subcommittee, House Committee on Appropriations. 


Dear Mr. CHarrRMAN: During the recent hearings before your subcommittee, 
I was asked by Congressman Sikes whether the Department of Defense had any 
estimate of the amount of money that might safely be withdrawn from the stock 
funds for fiscal year 1958. At that time, I stated that we would make a reevalua- 
tion of the financial status of the stock funds and provide your subcommittee with 
the results. 
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In the process of preparing the 1958 budget, detailed consideration was given 
to the present and prospective financial condition of the various stock funds. It 
was concluded that $300 million could be withdrawn from the Army stock fund 
while $62 million additional was required for the Air Force stock fund. On the 
basis of further analysis and evaluation, it now appears that an additional $100 
million could be withdrawn from the Army stock fund, provided that such with- 
drawal was made during the last quarter of fiscal year 1958, and that $20 million 
could be withdrawn from the Marine Corps stock fund. Our reevaluation did 
not indicate any basis for change in the budget proposals for the Navy and Air 
Force stock funds. 

While I believe—from a strictly financial analysis viewpoint—that the amounts 
mentioned above could be withdrawn and still permit the Army and Marine 
Sorps stock funds to remain solvent throughout fiscal year 1958, this report would 
be incomplete if I did not also inform you that the military departments con- 
cerned feel very strongly that such action should not be taken. These estimates 
are based on the assumption that sales and collections during fiscal year 1958 
will materialize as currently planned, and the military departments believe that 
this potentially ‘‘excess’’ cash should remain in the stock funds to provide flexi- 
bility and to assure that the stock funds will be able to handle any problems or 
changes in sales or reimbursements that may occur during the coming year. 

In this connection, I would like to reiterate one aspect of this problem that 
we discussed during the recent hearings, namely, that we must not ignore the 
psychological impact of proposed budgetary actions. When the specific budget 
recommendations for fiscal year 1958 were formulated, it was known that the 
amounts proposed to be retained as cash balances in the stock funds placed 
them in what could be considered to be a relatively comfortable position. It 
was my belief, however, and still is, that this was desirable, since the accounts 
involved are relatively new, the people operating them are doing an excellent 
job in purchase and management of inventories and the retention of the amounts 
involved would not affect the actual level of expenditures in 1958. Essentially, 
the effect of providing comfortable levels of cash balances was psychological, 
for it left the operators in position to proceed with the planned programs with 
confidence that they could be carried out without running into funding problems. 

During the past 4 years, $3,049 million in cash has been returned to the Treasury 
by rescission and an additional $437 million was transferred in lieu of an equiv- 
alent amount of new obligational authority during fiscal year 1957. The $300 
million cash withdrawal proposed in the President’s 1958 budget request rep- 
resented continuation of the policy of progressively withdrawing excess cash 
from the stock funds as savings accrue from bringing inventories into better bal- 
ance. In deciding whether additional amounts could “safely” be withdrawn 
during fiscal year 1958, we must, I believe, carefully consider not only the strictly 
financial aspects, but also the psychological impact on people who are producing 
significant improvements and savings of appearing to “circle like vultures’’ to 
snatch every spare dollar as quickly as it becomes available. This is particularly 
important since temporary retention of an operating cushion does not affect the 
actual level of expenditures and since all excess cash will ultimately be drawn off 
from the stock funds. 

Sincerely yours, 





PropuctTion oF Bone CANCER FrRoM RapiaTIon Exposure 
(From the Evening Star, April 17, 1957) 


A-Boms CANCER DANGER ToLp 


Lonpon, April 17 (AP).—In a grim report on radiation hazards, the Atomic 
Scientists Association has estimated that 20,000 persons throughout the world 
eventually may develop bone cancer as the result of “1 nominal high-yield 
nuclear test.” 

Releasing the report last night, the British scientific group emphasized that 
the prediction was based on the “‘yet unproved hypotheses” that bone cancers 
are produced in direct proportion to the amount of radioactivity received. 

Working from this basis, they said, ‘‘An H-bomb of the type tested at Bikini 
in 1954, if exploded high in the atmosphere, may eventually produce bone cancers 
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in 1,000 people for every million tons of TNT of equivalent explosive power 
* * * These 1,000 casualties would be spread over all the world and occur in 
the course of several decades.” 

Applying their findings to the world population, the report continued, ‘We 
obtain that the number of bone sarcomas (malignant growths) from one nominal 
high-yield nuclear test may amount to 20,000 all over the world.” 

Damage to the present generation may result mainly from the release of 
strontium—90, a radio-active substance which enters the body in food and accu- 
mulates in the bones, the scientists said. 

“Depending on the assumptions made about the distribution of strontium in 
bone,” the report said, ‘“‘we calculate that by the year 1970 the radiation doses 
to bone from all the ‘nuclear’ tests carried out up to the autumn of 1956 will 
range from 9 to 45 percent of the dose received from all natural sources, including 
the radium which is normally present in bone.” 

The association, a nonpolitical body, includes experts on nuclear physics and 
top university professors. 


ApriL 30, 1957. 
COMMENTS ON NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 


1. I have reviewed the newspaper article, date lined London, April 17, 1957, 
which referred to possible production of bone cancers over a period of several 
decades in 1,000 people throughout the world for every megaton of TNT of equiv- 
alent explosive power released by an H-bomb of the type tested at Bikini in 1954. 
I have also reviewed the full text of the report, and as to whether or not it is 
“a, grim report”? depends upon which portions are quoted. The following are 
also quoted from the report: 

“If H-bomb tests continue at the present rate, the dose of radiation to the 
reproductive organs, which may cause damage to future generations, has been 
estimated in the Medical Research Council report (quoted in my previous testi- 
mony) to be of the order of 1 percent of that resulting from the natural level of 
radiations. 

“The induction of bone cancers by the action of strontium-90 in the bone has 
been demonstrated in animals; in human beings the same effect has been ob- 
served—with radium, which in some ways behaves like strontium. In all of the 
cases (of cancer), however, the amounts of radioactivity present in the bone were 
far greater than those that are likely to accrue from H-bomb tests. The ques- 
tion then arises how to apply these findings to very small doses. There is a 
fundamental difficulty, in that the relationship between the damage produced 
and the amount of radiation is not known. If the relationship is such that 
there exists a threshold dose below which cancer cannot be induced, then it can 
reasonably be inferred that the small amount of strontium-90 which will accumu- 
late in bone from the current H-bomb tests would not result in any harm.” 

2. The point that the report failed to mention is that evidence does indicate 
a threshold dose below which cancer cannot be induced. Since the Medical 
Research Council report was quoted by the Atomic Scientists Association the 
following facts were available to them regarding the thresholds of induced cancer. 

“So far, no person is known to have developed radiation-induced bone cancer 
who had less than 3.6 microcuries of radium in his body, unless either meso- 
thorium or radiothorium was also present; the lowest radium content in the 
presence of one or the other of these elements, has been 0.52 microcurie at the 
time of appearance of the tumor. On the other hand, it seems certain that early 
noneancerous cystic changes in bones have developed with a body-content of as 
little as 0.4 microcurie of radium alone. 

‘Bone cancer has also been reported after the use of X-rays in the treatment of 
of non-malignant bone tumors and some infections. Such cancers have occurred 
only after very heavy doses of radiation and have originated in the area of the 
body treated. The risk of the development of bone cancer at the levels of X- or 
gamma radiation experienced under modern occupational conditions is insig- 
nificant.” 

3. Thus, the likelihood of bone cancer from extremely small doses of strontium- 
90 is also insignificant. The average strontium-90 in the bone of man as a result 
of one megaton of large-yield fission products eventually produces about one- 
five hundredths of the natural background dose rate to the bone. The “yet 
unproved hypothesis” is that an increase of one-five hundredths of the natural 
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background dose rate will eventually result in 1,000 incidences of bone cancer in 
a period of several decades in the several billion people that inhabit the earth. 
The following from the report in question seems pertinent: 

“* * * it should be pointed out that these casualties, although large in absolute 
number, represent only a fraction of those due to the natural level of radioactivity; 
there would be no way of distinguishing one from the other.” 

This incidence of perhaps 1 cancer in several million people is to be compared 
with 1 or 2 eancer deaths per hundred people per decade. (Cancer death rate is 
for the United States in 1955.) 

Frank H. SHELTON, 
Technical Director, Armed Forces Special Weapons Project. 
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